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CHAPTER LIII. 


State of the Eastern Empire in the Tenth Century. — Extent anb 
Division. — Wealth and Revenue. — Palace of Constantinople. — 
Titles and Offioer. — Pride and Power op the Ei\iPERoRa. — Tactics 
OF THE Greeks, Arabs, and Franks. — Loss of the Latin Tonqub, — 
Studies and Solitude of the Greeks. 

A RAY of historic light seems to beam from the darkness of the tenth 
century. We open with curiosity and respect the royal 
volumes of Constantine Porpliyrogenitus,^ which he com- oftheGrelic 
posed at a mature age for the instruction of his son, and 
which promise to unfold the state of the Eastern empire, both in 
peace and war, both at home and abroad. In the first of 
these works he minutely describes the pompous ceremonies pJJpfjy 
of the church and palace of Constantinople, according to rogpuitiiH. 
his own practice and that of his predecessors.® In the second ho 
attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, the themes, as they 
were then denominated, both of Europe and Asia.® The system of 

* Tlio epithet of PorpliyrogomtuB, Ijom in the Pixrplo, ifi ologantlv 

defined by Clauclian;— 

Ardua privates neacit fortuna Penates; 

Et regnum cum luce dodit. Cognata potostas 

Excepit Tyrio vonerabile pignua in ostro. 

Aud Ducangc, in his Grook and Latin Glossaries, produces many passages expressive 
of the same iilea. 

“ A splendid M3, of Constantine, d© Coeromoniis Aulac et Eccleaiao Byssantinas, wan- 
dered from Constantinople to Buda, Frankfort, and Loipsic, where it was published in 
a splendid edition by Lcieh and Reiske (a.d. 1731, in folio), with such lavish praise us 
editors never foil to bestow on the worthy or worthless object of their toil. 

® See, in the first volume of Banduri’s rmpoxium Orientalo, Constantiuiis de The- 
VOL. VIT. u 



WORKS OF CONSTANTINE rOEPHYllOGENITUS. ClIAP. LITl. 


Roman tactics, the discipline and order of the troops, and the mihtarj 
operations hy land and sea, are explained in the third of these 
didactic collections, which may he ascribed to Constantine or his 
father Leo.'‘ In the fourth, of the administration of the empire, he 
reveals the secrets of the Byzantine policy, in friendly or hostile 
intercourse with the nations of the earth. The literary labours ot the 
the practical systems of law, agriculture, and history, might 
redound to the benefit of the subject, and the honour of the Macedo- 
nian princes. The sixty books of the Basilks^^ the code and pan- 
dects of civil jurisprudence, were gradually framed in the three first 
reigns of that prosperous dynasty. The art of agriculture had 
amused the leisure, and exercised the pens, of the best and wisest of 
the ancients ; and their chosen precepts are comprised in the twenty 
books of the aeoponics “ of Constantine. At his command the histo- 
rical examples of vice and virtue were methodised in fifty-three 
hooks, and every citizen might apply to his contemporaries or him- 
self the lesson or the warning of past times. From the august cha- 
racter of a legislator, the sovereign of the East descends to the 
more humble office of a teacher and a scribe ; and if his successors 


niRtibus T» 1-24 Ttom. iii. p. 11-54, cd.Bonn]; cle Aclministrando Impono, p. 
edit Venet ft iii. p. 65-270, ed. Bonn]. Tlio text of the old edition of IVIcursniH is 
coiTBcted from a MS. of the royal library of Paris, which Isaac Caaaiibon had ior- 
merlv seen (Epist. ad Polybiuin, p. 10), and the sense is illustrated by two maps 
of William Deslisle, the prince of geographers till the appearance of tho greater 


^4 The Tactics of Leo and Constantine are published with the aid of some now MSS. 
in the great edition of the works of Meiirsius, by the learned John Lami (tom. vi. p. 
531-920 1211-1417, Florent. 1745), yet the text is still corrupt and mutilated, tho 
Version 'is still obscure and faulty. The Imioerial library of Vienna winild afford 
some valuable materials to a new editor (^Fabric. Biblioth. Onre. trnn. vi. p. 31111, 


^ bn the subject of the Basilics, Fahricius (Biblioth. Grace, tom. xii. p. 425-514), 
and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396-399), and Giannnne (Istiiria Civdc di 
Napoli tom. i. p. 450-453), as historical civilians, may be usefully coiisuHol. XL. 
books 'of this Greek code have been published, with a Latin version, by Charles 
Annibal Fabrottus (Paris, 1547), m seven tomes in folio; iv other books have been 
since discovered, and are inserted in Genu-d Moorman’s Novas Thcsaiu'UH Juris Civ. 
et Canon, tom. v. Of the whole work, the sixty books, John Leunclavius has printeil 
(Basil, 1575) an eclogue or synopsis. The cxiii novels, or new laws, of I.eo, may be 
found'in the Corpus Juris Civilis.b . i xr i i 

® I We used the last and besb edition of tho Geopnmes (by Nicolas Niclas, Li))Sim, 
1751 2 vols. in octavo). I read in the preface that the same emperor restored iUc 
long-forgotten systems of rhetoric and philosophy; and his two boolp of mppiiUnm, 
or Horse-physic, were published at Paris, 15o0, in folio (^Fabric. Biblioth. Grjivc. tniu. 

thes^o Lin books, or titles, only two have been preserved and pvinixRl— do 
Legatiouibus (by Fulvius Ursinus, Antwerp, 1582, and Daniel IIocscholiuH, Augusl.. 
Vindel. 1603) and de Virtiitibus ot Vitiis (by Henry Valesius, or do Valois, Pans, 
1634). 


* Compare Institutions Militaires do ^ For an account of the Basilica mid of 
TEmpereur Leon le Philosophe, traduites the sources of the Byzantine law, see 
par Joly do Maizeroy.— S. Note A at the end of this chapter.— S. 
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and subjects were regardless of his paternal cares, we may inherit and 
enjoy the everlasting legacy. 

A closer survey will indeed reduce the value of the gift and the 
gratitude of posterity : in the possession of these Imperial ^heir impei- 
treasures we may still deplore our poverty and ignorance ; 
and the fading glories of their authors will he obliterated by indif- 
ference or contempt. The Basilics will sink to a broken copy, a 
partial and mutilated version in the Greek language, of the laws of 
Justinian ; but the sense of the old civilians is often superseded by 
the influence of bigotry : and the absolute prohibition of divorce, 
concubinage, and interest for money, enslaves the freedom of trade 
and the happiness of private life. In the historical book a subject of 
(Jonstantlne might admire the inimitable virtues of Greece and 
Home : he might learn to what a pilch of energy and elevation the 
human character had formerly aspired. But a contrary effect must 
have been produced by a new edition of the lives of the saints, which 
the great logothete, or chancellor of the empire, was directed to pre- 
pare ; and the dark fund of superstition was enriched by the fabulous 
and florid legends of Simon the The merits and 

miracles of the whole calendar are of less account in the eyes of a 
sage than the toil of a single husbandman, who multiplies the gifts 
of the Creator and supplies the food of his brethren. Yet the royal 
authors of the Geoponics were more seriously employed in expound- 
ing the precepts of the destroying art, which has been taught since 
the days of Xenophon ® as the art of heroes and kings. But the 
Tactics of Leo and Constantine are mingled with the baser alloy of 
the age in which they lived. It was destitute of original genius ; 
they implicitly transcribe the rules and maxims which had been con- 
firmed by victories. It was unskilled in the propriety of stylo and 
method; they blindly confound the most distant and discordant 
institutions, the phalanx of Sparta and that of Maccdon, the legions 
of Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and Theodosius. Even the use, or 

^ The life and writings of Simeon Motaphx’aatcs are deRciibed by ILuikitis (tie 
Scriptoribus Byziant. p. 418-4(i0). This biograpbor of tbo saints indulged himself in 
a louHo pjiriiphvJVSG of the flonao or nonsense of more ancient acts. His Greek rhetoric 
is again paraphrased in the Latin version of Snrius, and scarcely a thread can be now 
visible of the original texture. 

® According to the Brat book of the Cyropsedia, professors of tactics, a small part of 
the science of war, woro already instituted in Pernia, by which Gi*occe must be xindcr- 
stood, A good edition of all the Scriptores Tactici would be a task not unworthy of 
a scholar. His industry might discover some new MSS,, and his learning might illus^ 
tvaLo the military luwtory of tho ancientfl. But this scholar should ho likowise a 
soldier; and, alosl Quintus Icilius is no luore.'^ 


■' M. Guichardt, author of Memoiros do mes LecturcH. Misc. W^'orks, ^ol. v, p, 
Militaircs sur les Grocs ot sur lea Ro- 219. — M. 
mains. Soe Gibbon’s Extraits Raisonm'js 
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at least the importance, of these military rudiments may be fairly 
questioned: their general theory is dictated by reason; but the 
merit, as well as difficulty, consists in the application. The discipline 
of a soldier is formed by exercise rather than by study : the talents 
of a commander are appropriated to those calm, though rapid, minds, 
which nature produces to decide the fate of armies and nations : the 
former is the habit of a life, the latter the glance of a moment; and 
the battles won by lessons of tactics may be numbered with the epic 
poems created from the rules of criticism. The book of ceremonies 
is a recital, tedious yet imperfect, of the despicable pageantry which 
had infected the church and state since the gradual decay of the 
purity of the one and the power of the other. A review of the themes 
or provinces might promise such authentic and useful information as 
the curiosity of government only can obtain, instead of traditionary 
fables on the origin of the cities, and malicious epigrams on the vices 
of their inhabitants. Such information the historian would have 
been pleased to record: nor should his silence be condemned if the 
most interesting objects, the population of the capital and provinces, 
the amount of the taxes and revenues, the numbers of subjects caml 
strangers who served under the Imperial standard, have been unno- 
ticed by Leo the Philosopher and his son Constantine. His treatise 
of the public administration is stained with the same blemishes ; yet 
it is discriminated by peculiar merit: the antiquities of the nations 
may be doubtful or fabulous; but the geography and manners of the 
Kmbassynf barbaric world are delineated with curious accuracy. Of 
Liutpraad. these nations the Franks alone were qualified to obseiwe iii 
their turn, and to’descrihe, the metropolis of the East. The ambas- 
sador of the great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted the state 
of Constantinople about the middle of the tenth century : his style is 
glowing, his narrative lively, his observation keen; and even the 
prejudices and passions of Liutprand are stamped with an original 
character of freedom and genius.'^ From this scanty fund of foreign 
and domestic materials I shall investigate the form and substance oi' 

After observing that the demerit of tbe Cappadocians rose in proportion to tlicir 
rank and ricbes, be inserts a more pointed epigram, wbicb is ascribed to Dciuo- 
docus: — 

Keir^stvij etifjMTOs lo^oKov. 

Tbe sting is precisely tbe same with tbe French epigram against Frdvon: XTu scrpont 
mordxt Jean Pr^ron— Eb bien! Le serpent en mourut. But, as tbc Pans wits uro 
seldom read in tbe Anthology, I should be curious to leam through what claimol it 
^8 conveyed for their imitation CConstantin. Porpbyrogen. do Tbomat. c. ii [tom. 

Analeot. Graio. tom. ii. p. SB; Bvodtei Anthologia, 1. ji. 

' * 

• Logatio Liutprandi Episcopi Cremonensia ad Nicepboruia Pbocaui is inserted 

in Mui-atori, Senptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. 
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the Byzantine empire ; the provinces and wealth, the civil govern- 
ment and military force, the character and literature, of the Greeks in 
a period of six hundred years, from the reign of Heraclius to the 
successful invasion of the Franks or Latins. 

After the final division between the sons of Theodosius, the swarms 
of barbarians from Scythia and Germany overspread the TLethDine& 
provinces and extinguished the empire of ancient Rome. 

The weakness of Constantinople was concealed by extent 
of dominion; her limits were inviolate, or at least entire; cviryugc 
and the kingdom of Justinian w^as enlarged by the splendid acqui- 
sition of Africa and Italy. But the possession of these new con- 
quests was transient and precarious, and almost a moiety of the 
Eastern empire was torn away by the arms of the Saracens. Syria 
and Egypt were oppressed by the Arabian caliphs, and, after the 
reduction of Africa, their lieutenants invaded and subdued the Roman 
province which had been changed into the Gothic monarchy of Spain. 
The islands of the Mediterranean were not inaccessible to their naval 
powers; and it was from their extreme stations, the harbours of 
Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, that the faithful or rebel emirs 
insulted the majesty of the throne and capital. The remaining pro- 
vinces, under the obedience of the emperors, were cast into a new 
mould ; and the jurisdiction of the presidents, the consulars, and the 
counts was superseded by the institution of the or military 

governments, which prevailed under the successors of Heraclius, and 
are described by the pen of the royal author. Of the twenty^niue 
themes, twelve in Europe and seventeen in Asia, the origin is 
ohst'urc, the etymology doubtful or capricious, the limits were arbi- 
trary and fluctuating; but some particular names that sound the 
most strangely to our ear were derived from the character and attri- 
butes of the troops that wbre maintained at the expense and for the 
guard of the respective divisions.’" The vanity of the Greek princes 

Sdq Constautiuc do Thematil)us, m Banduri, tom. i. p. 1-aO, wlio owns that the 
word is 5rotAa;a. Bifjua. itj used hy Maurice (Stratagem. 1. ii. c. li) fur a logion, from 
whence the name was easily transferred to its post or province (Ducange, CHoss. Onne, 
tom. i. p. 487, 488). Some etymologies m attempted for the Opaician, Optiinathm! 
Thracosiau, tliomes. 


_ The following list of the themes is part of Bithynia towards tHe Bosphorus, 
given in Mr. Finlay’s Hist, of the Byaaii- 6. Bulttillurioiij Qtilatia. 7. Paphlminnitit 
tine Empire, vol. i. p. 14. The Asiatic 8. Chtiidia, the country about Trcbiiaond. 
themes wore .’--I. Anaiolihm, including 9. MasuputwmiUf trifling possessions of 
parts of Phrygia, Lycaouia, Isauria, Pam- the empire on the Mesopotamian frontier, 
phyha, and Pisidia. 2. Tho ArmcimOjXU’- 10. the country between Pen tus 

eluding Pontus and Cappadocia. 3. Tho and Armenia Minor, through which the 
Ihrmcsum^ part of Phrygia, Lydia, and Lyeus flows, near Nciocmsai’ca. 11. (.S'e- 
Toma. _ 4. OpHihiun^ Mysia, and jiart of the secoud Armenia iScrin. post 

Bithyma and^Phrygia. 5. OpUnmttm,ihQ Theoph. 112). 12. a thouio 
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most eagerly grasped the shadow of conquBst and the memory of lost 
dominion. A new Mesopotamia was created on the western side of 
the Euphrates ; the appellation and praetor of Sicily were transferred 
to a narrow slip of Calabria ; and a fragment of the duchy of Bene- 
ventum was promoted to the style and title of the theme of Lom- 
bardy. In the decline of the Arabian empire the successors of 
■Constantine might indulge their pride in more solid advantages. 
The victories of Nicephorus, John Zimisces, and Basil the Second, 
revived the fame, and enlarged the boundaries, of the Roman name ; 
the province of Cilicia, the metropolis of Antioch, the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus were restored to the allegiance of Christ and 
Csesar ; one-third of Italy was annexed to the throne of Constanti- 
nople, the kingdom of Bulgaria was destroyed, and the last sove- 
reigns of the Macedonian dynasty extended their sway from the 
sources of the Tigris to the neighbourhood of Rome. In the eleventh 
century the prospect was again clouded by new enemies and new 
misfortunes; the relics of Italy were swept away by the Norman 
adventurers, and almost all the Asiatic branches were dissevered 
from the Roman trunk by the Turkish conquerors. After these 
losses the emperors of the Comnenian family continued to reign 
from the Danube to Peloponnesus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Trc- 
bizond, and the winding stream of the Meander. The spacious pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece were obedient to their 
sceptre; the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete was accom- 
panied by the fifty islands of the jEgean or Holy Sea,’® and the 

"Aj/wf nXetyos, as it IS styled by the modern Greeks, from which *the cornipt 
names of Archipelago, TArchipel, and the Arches have been transformed by geo- 
graphers and seamen (D’Anville, G^ographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 281 j Analyse <lc 
U Carte de la Grece, p. 60). The numbers of monks or caloyeVs in all the islauils 
and the adjacent mountain of Athos (Observations do Belon, fol. 32, VLii-so), Monte 
S^to, might justify the epithet of holy, »yias, a slight alteration from the original 
ettyatos, imposed by the Dorians, who, m their dialoct, gave the figurative mime oC 
otiVsff, or goats, to the bounding waves (Vossius, apud Cellarium, GeegrinAi. Antin 
tom. i. p. 829 J.'' ® ^ 


formed by Leo VI. (the Wise) on the 
bordera of 'Armenia. 13. T/ie Kihyrraiot, 
Caiia, Lycia, and the coast of Cilicia. 14. 
Cyprics. 15. Samos. 16. Mjean. Cappa- 
docia is mentioned as a theme (Scrip, 
post Theoph. 112), and Charsiania (Gene- 
sins, 46). They had formed part of the 
Armeniae theme. 

The twelve European themes were ; — 
1. Thrace. 2. Macedonia. 3. Strymm. 
4. Thessalonica. 5. Hellas. 6. Pelopon- 
nem, 1 . Cephalhnia. ^.Hicopolis. 9.i)yr- 
racUum. 10. Sicily. 11. Lom)ihardia (Ca- 
labria), U. Oherson. The islands of the 
Archipelago, which formed the 16th 


Asiatic theme, were the usual station of 
the European naval squadron, undor the 
command of a Drungarias. Tliey ari* 
often called Dodekannesos, and their lul- 
miral was an officer of considoratirm at 
the end of the eighth century, (TIicd- 
phancs, 383.) The list of tho thomcH 
given by Constantino Vorphyrogonitns is 
a traditional, not an official, documont. 
Cyprus and Sicily had been conquered by 
the Arabs long before he wrote. — S. 

This, etymology cannot be accepted. 
Various others have been prtqxjwud, but 
the^ origin of the word is qiato uncertain, 
— S. 
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remnant of their empire transcends the measure of the largest of the 
European kingdoms. 

The same princes might assert, with dignity and truth, that of all 
the monarchs of Christendom they possessed the greatest Geneiai 
city/^ the most ample revenue, the most flourishing and popiiljX'^ 
populous state. With the decline and fall of the empire 
the cities of the W cst had decayed and fallen ; nor could the ruins of 
Rome, or the mud walls, wooden hovels, and narrow precincts of 
Paris and London, prepare the Latin stranger to contemplate the 
situation and extent of Constantinople, her stately palaces and 
churches, and .the arts and luxury of an innumerable people. Her 
treasures might attract, but her virgin sti'ength had repelled, and 
still promised to repel, the audacious invasion of the Persian and 
Bulgarian, the Arab and the Russian. The provinces were less 
fortunate and impregnable, and few districts, few cities, could he dis- 
covered which had not been violated by some fierce hamarian, impa- 
tient to despoil, because he was hopeless to possess. From the age 
of Justinian the Eastern empire was sinking below its former level; 
the powers of destruction were more active than those of improve- 
ment ; and the calamities of war were embittered by the more per- 
manent evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. The captive who 
had escaped from the barbarians was often stripped and imprisoned 
by the ministers of his sovereign ; the Greek superstition relaxed the 
mind by prayer, and emaciated the body by fasting; and the multi- 
tude of convents and festivals diverted many hands and many days 
from the temporal service of mankind. Yet the subjects of the 
Byzantine empire were still the most dexterous and diligent of 
nations ; their country was blessed by nature with every advantage of 
soil, climate, and situation ; and, hi the support and restoration of the 
arts, their patient and peaceful temper was more useful than the 
warlike spirit and feudal anarchy of Eui'ope. The provinces that still 
adhered to the empire were repcoplcd and enriched by the misfor- 
tunes of those which were irrecoverably lost. From the yoke of the 
caliphs, the (Mholics of Syria, Egypt, and Africa retired to the alle- 
giance of their prince, to the society of their brethren ; the moveable 
wealth, w^iich eludes the search of oppression, accompanied and 
alleviated their exile, and Constantinople received into her bosom tlje 
fugitive trade of Alexandria and Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and 
Scythia, who fled from hostile or religious persecution, were hospitably 
entertained; their followers were cncopragcd to build new cities and 

According to tlio Jewish travoUer %vho had visited Europe and Asia, ConsiaiiLi* 
noplo was equalled only by Bagdad, the great city of the Ibniaclitois (Voyage do Beu« 
jamiii dc Tud61o, par Baratici', tom. i. c. 5, p. *1(3). 
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to cultivate waste lands ; and many spots, both in Europe and Asia, 
preserved the name, the manners, or at least the memory, of these 
national colonies. Even the tribes of barbarians who had seated 
themselves in arms on the territory of the empire were gradually 
reclaimed to the laws of the church and state, and, as long as they 
were separated from the Greeks, their posterity supplied a race of 
faithful and obedient soldiers. Did we possess sufficient materials 
to survey the twenty-nine themes of the Byzantine monarchy, our 
curiosity might be satisfied with a chosen example : it is fortunate 
enough that the clearest light should be thrown on the most inter- 
esting province, and the name of Peloponnesus will awaken the 
attention of the classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century, in the troubled reign of the Icono- 
stai fPei Greece, and even Peloponnesus,^^ were overrun by 

^nnesus some Sclavoiiiau bands who outstripped the royal standard 
of Bulgaria. The strangers of old, Cadmus, and Danaus, 
and Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil the seeds of policy and 
learning; but the savages of the north eradicated what yet remained of 
their sickly and withered roots. In this irruption the country and 
the inhabitants were transformed ; the Grecian blood was contami- 
nated ; and the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus were branded with 
the names of foreigners and slaves. By the diligence of succeeding 
princes, the land was in some measure purified from the barbarians; 
and the humble remnant was bound by an oath of obedience, tribute, 
and military service, which they often renewed and often violated* 
The siege of Patras was formed by a singular concurrence of the Scla- 
vonians of Peloponnesus and the Saracens of Africa. In their last 
distress a pious fiction of the approach of the prjetor of Corinth 
revived the courage of the citizens. Their sally w^as bold and suc- 
cessful ; the strangers embarked, the rebels submitted, and the glory 
of the day was ascribed to a phantom or a stranger, who fought in the 
foremost ranks under the character of St. Andrew the Apostle. The 
shrine which contained his relics was decorated with the trophies of 
victory, and the captive race was for ever devoted to the service and 
vassalage of the metropolitan church of Patras. By the revolt of two 
Sclavonian tribes in the neighbourhood of llclos and Lacedaemon, the 


** wSira vi ysyavs says Consttontmti fTliomatibuH, 1. ii. 

c. 6, p. 25 [t[>m. iii. p. 53, ed. Bonn]), in a style as barbarous as the idua, which lie 
confirms, as^usual, by a foolish epigram. The cpitomiscr of Strabo liktnvisc ubHcrvos, 
»«/ vvv "Ha's/gav, sea) 'JE;\.Aa5qs Ufka^rovvyurnv, aou Mecjcihvtav, 

^zkaSoi v{u.avT 0 ii fhvii. p. 98, edit, Hudson, ; p. 1251, edit. Casaub. [Almol.J): a jmssage 
which leads Dodwell a weary danco (Geograph. IMinor. tom. ii. dissert, vi. ]). 170*191 j, 
to enumerate the inroacls of the Sclavi, ami to fix the tlabcj i,a.i>. uBoi of this petty 
geographer. * 
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peace of the peninsula was often disturbed. They sometimes insulted 
the weakness, and sometimes resisted the oppression, of the Byzantine 
government, till at length the approach of their hostile brethren 
extorted a golden bull to define the rights and obligations of the 
Ezzerites and Milengi, whose annual tribute was defined at twelva 
hundred pieces of guld,*'^ From these strangers the Imperial geo- 


" Tho subject of the Slavonian popu- 
lation in Greece, and especially in tho 
Peloponnesus, which Gibbon has dismissed 
in a few sentences, is one of considerable 
interest, and has given rise to much con- 
troversy among modem scholars. Colonel 
Leake, in his Kesearches in Greece, pub- 
lished in 1814, pointed out at length from 
the Byzantine writers the proofs wo have 
of the long residence of the Slavonians 
in every part of Greece; and he first ob- 
served that the Slavonian names of places 
in Greece are often the same as tbosc of 
places in tho most distant parts of llussia. 
Acting upon this discovery, Professor 
Fallnicraycr, in his work entitled * Ges- 
chichte dor halbinsel Morca wahrend des 
Mittelaltera,’ published in 1830, inaiu- 
taiuei that the Hellonio race in Europe 
was exterminated by the Slavonians, and 
that the present inhabitants of Greece 
are Byzantmi.sed Slavonians. In support 
of this opinion ho subsequently published 
a tract entitled ‘Welcheu Einfluss hatto 
die Besetzung Onechenlauds durch die 
Slaven auf das Schicksal der Stadt 
Athen? Oder die Enstehung der heutigon 
Griecheu.’ Thoso works called forth 
many opponents, of whom the ablest is 
Zinkeisen in his * Goschichto Grieclicn- 
laiids.' The hypothesis of Falltneniyer 
rests, indeed, upon no solid proof, and 
cannot bo accepted; but the views of the 
other party, who maintain that tho modern 
Greeks are the lineal descendants of the 
Greeks who were conquered by tho Ho- 
mans, arc equally extravagant . Of the 
main fact, that tho Slavonians formed 
the bulk of the population of Greece for 
several contunes, there can bo no dispute. 
This is expressly stated by tho emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the pas- 
sage quoted by Gibbon (ntjte 15), who 
refers the completion of the Slavonian 
colonization of Greece to the time of tho 
preat pestilence that depopulated the East 
in A,D, 74C. In the same century the 
European navigators spoke of the Pelo- 
ponnesus as Slavonian laud (FaU’morayer, 
Geschichto der halbinsel Morea, vol. ii. 
p, 444). But of the history of the Sla- 
vonian conquests in Greece we have only 
a scanty account. Their invasion of the 
iM)iintry m the reign of Justinian ha i-j boon 


already mentioned [Gibbon, vol. v. p. 1 71 ), 
and their permanent settlement in Pelo- 
ponnesus appears to have been first made 
under tho shelter of the Avar power, to- 
wards tha'end of the sixth century [Fin- 
lay, Medieval Greece, p. 18). Under tlio 
feeble away of the successors of Justi- 
nian the Slavonians in Peloponnesus be- 
came independent of the Byzantino em- 
pire; and no attempb was made to check 
their growing power till tho reign of 
Leo 111., the Isaurian, who breathed new 
life into the decaying empire. The Sla- 
vonians ill their turn made a vigorous 
elfort to mjiiniain their iiidcpondeuce, 
and to become masters of the whole of 
Peloponnesus. For this puipose, in tho 
year 8U7, they made the uuHueccHsful at- 
tempt upon Patras TUoniiDned by Gibbon. 
From this time the Greeks gradually ro- 
gaimul tho aBcendoncy; but m the I’oigu 
of Tlioophilus, tho Slavonians again rose 
in arms, and were masters of the open 
country for Bcveral years. They were, 
however, subdued by Thoodora, who 
governed tho empire during the mim^rily 
of her son Michael II L, a.i>. 842-852; 
and it was on this occasion that tho 
Ezoritac f’E^s^7Tiz/) and Milengi 
two Slavonian triboH, tho former in the 
neighbourhood of ITolos, and tho latiox' 
in that of Sparta, became tributary to the 
Byzantine government. They, however, 
rcbollcd in the reign of Homanua L, A.r. 
92D-[)44; and upon being conquered again, 
their tribute was fixed at 1200 pieces of 
gold, as Gibbon relates. 

At a later time we obtain some account 
of the Slavonians xu reloponnosus from 
tho ‘Chronicle of the Morea/ an anony- 
mou.s poem of tho 14th (Jontury, 'written 
in Homaic Greek, which was published 
for the first time by Buohon, accompanied 
by a French translation, Paris, 184(i. 
(See Leake, Peloponnesiuca, p. 135.) Wo 
loarn from this Chronicle that, when the 
Franks invaded Peloponnesus at tlie bo- 
ginniug of the thirtoontli century, tlie 
Melingi (MsA/yysi, as they are thoro 
called) were masters of all Mount TaJ- 
gotuH; and that in Elis Slavonians were 
in posHuasiou of a distneb called Skovta, 
cxiouding from the ruins of Olympia to 
the Sfuirceu of Uie Ltulon, 

Tlu‘ 
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grapher has accurately distinguished a domestic and perhaps original 
race, who, in some degi'ee, might derive their blood from the much- 
Freemenof injured Helots. The liberality of the Romans, and espe- 
Lacoiiia. cially of Augustus, had enfranchised the maritime cities 
from the dominion of Sparta ; and the continuance of the same benefit 
ennobled them with the title of Eleutliero^ or Free-Laconians.^^ In 
the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus they had acquired the 
name of Mainotes, under which they dishonour the claim of liberty by 
the inhuman pillage of all that is shipwrecked on their rocky shores. 
Their territory, barren of corn but fruitful of olives, extended to the 
Cape of Malea : they accepted a chief or prince from the Byzantine 
praetor; and a light tribute of four hundred pieccs'of gold was the 
badge of their immunity rather than of their dependence. The free- 
men of Laconia assumed the character of Romans, and long adhered 
to the religion of the Greeks. By the zeal of the emperor Basil, they 
were baptized in the faith of Christ: but the altars of Venus iuid 
Neptune had been crowned by these rustic votaries five hundred 
Citic?saud years after they were proscribed in the Roman world.'^ In 
fSopin-^^ the theme of Peloponnesus forty cities were still numbered, 
and the declining state of Sparta, Argos, and Corinth may 
be suspended in the tenth century, at an equal distance, perhaps, 
between their antique splendour and their present desolation. The 
duty of military service, either in person or by substitute, was imposed 
on the lands or benefices of the province ; a sum of five pieces of gold 

Straton. Geograpli. 1. viii. p. 502 [p. 365, ed. CaBUub.]; Pauaauiaa, Grace. Do- 
scriptio, 1. iii. c. 21, p. 264, 2G5; Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. iv. o. 8. 

Constantin, de Adininiatrando Iinporio [de Thematibus], 1. ii. c. 50, 51, 52 [tom. 
iii. p. 52, cd. Bonn]. 


The Slavonian language has long ceased 
to be spoken in Greece; and the only 
durable remains of the people in Greece 
are the geographical names which they 
gave. According to Leake (Pelopounesiaca, 
p. 326) there is at present intheMoroa 
one Slavonian mame to every ten Greek 
names; but the proportion of the former 
must at an earlier period have been much 
more considerable; as the Greeks, upon 
recovering the districts occupied hy the 
Slavonians, frequently gave Greek names 
to the places they regained. For fui’thcr 
details respecting the Slavonians in Greece 
see Finlay, Medieval Greece, p. 1, 

^ There is another people in Pelopon- 
nesus, whom Gibbon has omitted to men- 
tion, but who have stronger claims than 
the Mainotes, or, indeed, than any other 
people in Greece, to be regarded as 
genuine descendants of the ancient IIoL 


lenic population. These arc the 
the inhabitants of Tz^kmivt, which is only 
another form of the name rjaeimia. T/a 
konia is a mountain ons dis trict i n th e nurth- 
casteru cxtroinity of tlio anuient Laconia. 
The dialect of the Tzakoncs difl'erH consRltM*- 
ably from the modern (jlreek, and bears a 
much closer rosembUnee to Uie ancient 
language. It has bom conjectured with 
considerable probability that they are blie 
descendants of the ancient Gyuurians, and 
have rotiuned with the tenaeifcy of nioun- 
tainocra the language of their tbrefiilhfi'H. 
A full account of the Tssalconic diah'ct luis 
been given by Thiersch in a papir pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich in 18112, 
and of which Col. Lcako lias puldishcd a 
copious abstract in hia I’cloponnoHUiea; 
p. 304 scq. — S. 
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was assessed on each of the substantial tenants ; and the same capita-^ 
tion was shared among several heads of inferior value. On the 
proclamation of an Italian war, the Peloponnesians excused them- 
selves by a voluntary oblation of one hundred pounds of gold (four 
thousand pounds sterling), and a thousand horses with their arms and 
trappings. The churches and monasteries furnished their contingent ; 
a sacrilegious profit was extorted from the sale of ecclesiastical 
honours ; and the indigent bishop of Leucadla was made responsible 
for a pension of one hundred pieces of gold.^^ 

But the wealth of the province, and the trust of the revenue, were 
founded on the fair and plentiful produce of trade and manu- jianufai'- 
factures ; and some symptoms of liberal policy may be traced iJpJclaiiy 
in a law which exempts from all personal taxes the mariners 
of Peloponnesus, and the workmen in parchment and purple. This 
denomination may be fairly applied or extended to the manufactures 
of linen, woollen, and more especially of silk : the two former of wliich 
had flourished in Greece since the days of Homer ; and the last was 
introduced perhaps as early as the reign of Justinian. These arts, 
which were exercised at Corinth, Thebes, and Argos, afforded food 
and occupation to a numerous people : the men, women, and children 
were distributed according to their age and strength; and if many of 
these were domestic slaves, their masters, who directed the work and 
enjoyed the profit, were of a free and honourable condition* The gifts 
which a rich and generous matron of Peloponnesus presented to the 
emperor Basil, her adopted son, were doubtless fabricated in the 
Grecian looms. Danielis bestowed a carpet of fine wool, of a pattern 
which imitated the spots of a peacock’s tail, of a magnitude to over- 
spread the floor of a new church, erected in the triple name of Clirist, 
of Michael the archangel, and of the prophet Elijah, yiie gave six 
hundred pieces of silk and linen, of various use and denomination : the 
silk was painted with the Tyrian dye, and adorned by the labours of 
the needle ; and the linen was so exquisitely fine, that an entire pie(*,(i 
might he rolled in the hollow of a cane.^'^ In his description of the 
Greek manufactures, an historian of Sicily discriminates their price, 


The rock of Loixcaie was tlio southoru promoiitory of his iwlaud aiul diDcoHc. 
Had he been the exchxaive guardian of the Lover’s I.eiip, so well known to tlie ruadiTs 
of Ovid (Epist, Sappho) and the Spectator, ho might havo been the richest prolate of 
the Greek church. 

Leucatensis mihi jui'avit episcopus, quotanixis ccebsiam suam deboro NTicoplioro 
aureos centum persolvoro, similiter ot ceteras plus minuevo secundum virus auaa, 
(Liutprand in Legal, p. 489 [Murat. Scrip. K. X. tom. ii.]) 

““ See Constantino (in Vit. Bjiail. o. 74, 75, 711, p. 195, 197 [p. ;n7-32l), od. Ikmn], 
in Script, post Theophanom), who allows himself to u.so many tochnical or barburoua 
words: barbarous, says ho, r35 ray weXxZv dfAoth'a, yup \w) KttmXiKruv, 

Ducaugc labours on some ; but he was not a weaver, 
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according to the weight and quality of the silk, the closeness of the 
texture, the beauty of the colours, and the taste and materials of the 
embroidery. A single, or even a double or treble thread was though^ 
sufficient for ordinary sale ; but the union of six threads composed a 
piece of stronger and more costly workmanship. Among the colours, 
he celebrates, with affectation of eloquence, the fiery blaze of the 
scarlet, and the softer lustre of the green. The embroidery was 
raised either in silk or gold : the more simple ornament of stripes or 
circles was surpassed by the nicer imitation of flowers : the vestments 
that were fiibricated for the palace or the altar often glittered with 
precious stones; and the figures were delineated in strings of Oriental 
peark^^ Till the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all the countries 
of Christendom, was possessed of the insect who is taught by nature, 
and of the workmen who are instructed by art, to prepare this elegant 
luxm'y. But the secret had been stolen by the dexterity and dili- 
gence of the Arabs : the caliphs of the East and West scorned to borrow 
from the unbelievers their furniture and apparel ; and two cities of 
Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, were famous for the manufacture, the use, 
transported and perhaps the exportation of silk. It was first introduced 
We to Sicily by the Normans; and this emigration of trade 

distinguishes the victory of Roger from the uniform and 
fruitless hostilities of every age. After the sack of Corinth, Athens, 
and Thebes, his lieutenant embarked with a captive train- of weavers 
and artificers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their master and dis- 
graceful to the Greek emperor.^^ The king of Sicily was not insen- 
sible of the value of the present ; and, in the restitution of the prison- 
er, he excepted only the male and female manufreturers of Thebes 
and Corinth, who labour, says the Byzantine historian, under a, 
barbarous lord, like the old Eretrians in the service of Darius.^’’* A 
stately edifice, in the palace of Palermo, was erected for the use of 


* The manufactures of Palermo, as they arc deRci-ibcrl by Hugo Falcantlus fJUHL 
Sieula in proem, in Muratori Sciipt. Iferum Italiearum, tom. vii. p. arc a copy of 
those of Sreeco. Without transcnbing his declamalory Huiitouccs, which I have 
soitened in the text, I shall observe that in this passage the strange word artov'nffw- 
maiii IS very properly changed for exanthemata by Caruaius, the first editor. Falcandus 
lived about the year 1190. 

iiiteriora GrecciED progressi, Corinthum, Thobas, Athenas, antiqiifl nohlli- 
tate ceiebres, expugnant; et, maxima ibidoin prooda dircpta, opificea ctiain, (ini Soriofjs 
paiinos texere solent, ob ignominiam Imperatons illiuR, suiquc principis glonam, ciip- 
tivos deduQunt. Quos Eogenu8,m Palermo Siciliaj metropoli collocdiis, jirtcni tuxondi 
snos edocere pimcepit; et exhinc praedicta ars ilia, prins h Grajcis tantum inter (JhriH- 
tiauQS habita Romany patere cmpit ingcniis. (Otho li'riBingcn. de Gostis Frcdci-ici ] 

P- '»>«•) ThiK oxcuption iUll.WH IliO bWll.p 
^ celt-biate Lwbon and Almcna m sencorum paunonim opificio pwuubiliHKima! (i i 
Chron. tipnd Muratori, AnuaU d’llalia, tom. ix. p. 415) anouiunhuno, un 
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this industrious colony and the art was propagated by their diildron 
and disciples to satisfy the increasing demand of the western world. 
The decay of the looms of Sicily may be ascribed to the troubles of 
the island and the competition of the Italian cities. In the year 
thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucca alone, among her sister 
republics, enjoyed the lucrative monopoly.^’' A domestic revolution 
dispersed the manufacturers to Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, 
and even the countries beyond the Alps; and thirteen years after this 
event, the statutes of Modena enjoin the planting of mulberry-trees 
and regulate the duties on raw silk>''' The northern climates are less 
propitious to the education of the silkworm ; but the industry of France 
and England is supplied and enriched by the productions of Italy 
and China. 

1 must repeat the complaint that the vague and scanty memoriaLs 
of the times will not afford any just estimate of the taxes, the ^ 
revenue, and the resources of the Greek empire.® From ot 
every province of Europe and Asia the rivulets of gold and 
silver discharged into the Imperial reservoir a copious and perennial 
stream. The separation of the branches from the trunk increased the 
relative magnitude of Constantinople ; and the maxims of despotism 
contracted the state to the capital, the capital to the palace, and the 
palace to the royal person. A Jewish traveller, who visited the East 
in the twelfth century, is lost in his admiration of the Byzantine 
riches. “It is here,” says Benjamin of Tudela, “in the queen of 
“ cities, that the tributes of the Greek empire are annually deposited, 

^ Hugo FalcaucluR stylos them nnliilos offieinas. The Arabs harl not introduced 
silk, though they had plautod canes and m.idu sugar in bho plain of Paloniio. 

See thu Idfo of UaHtniciiio Castioani, not by Machiavol, but by his more autlioiitiu 
biographer Nicholas Tiigriiiii. Muratori, who has iiiscrieil it in tlic xith voluuio of Itis 
ScriptoroS; cpiotcs this eiirioua passage in his ItUiaii AntiLpiitios (^tom. i. dissert, xxv. 
p, 378). 

^ From the MS, statutes, as they are quoted by Muratori in his Italian Autitpiities 
(tom. ii. disHort. xxx. p. *iii-48). 

^ Tlio broad silk inaniifaoturo was ostahlisliodin England in tlio year IfiSO (Ander- 
son’s Chronological Deduction, vnl. ii. p. 4): but it is to the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes that wo owe the Spitalfielda colony. 


^ There is one fact, highly croditnblo to 
the Uyzautinc finances, which dosorves to 
be mentioned. From the extinction of 
liio western Roman empire in 47 fl, to tho 
conquest of Constantinople hy tlio cru- 
saders in 12(14, tho gold coinage of the 
empire \yaa maintained (constantly of tho 
same weight an d standard. Tho concave 
gold hyzants of Isaac 11. na “0 precisely of 
the same weight and value as tho solidus 
of Leo tho Groat and Zeno the Isaurian. 
Gold was the circulating medium of tho 


cmiurc, and tho purity of tho Byzantine 
coinage rendered it for many centuries 
tho only gold currency that circulated in 
Europe. In England, Sweden, and Russia, 
tho lyzaut of CouHtaniin epic long enjoyed 
the saiuo hu]) priority as is now conceded 
to the British funds. The few emperors 
who vonturcfl to adulterate the coinage 
havo boon stigmatised by history, and their 
successors immediately restored the an- 
cient standard. Finlay, Medieval Greece, 
p. 51.-S 
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and the lofty towers are filled with precious magazines of silk, 
“ purple, and ^gold. It is said that Constantinople pays each day to 
her sovereign twenty thousand pieces of gold, which are levied on 
the shops, taverns, and markets, on the merchants of Persia and 
Egypt, of Russia and Hungary, of Italy and Spain, who frequent 
“the capital by sea and land.” In all pecuniary matters the 
authority of a Jew is doubtless respectable ; but as the three hundred 
and sixty-five days would produce a yearly income exceeding seven 
millions sterling, I am tempted to retrench at least the numerous 
festivals of the Greek calendar. The mass of treasure that was saved 
by Theodora and Basil the Second will suggest a splendid, though 
indefinite, idea of their supplies and resources. The mother of 
Michael, before she retired to a cloister, attempted to check or expose 
the prodigality of her ungrateful son by a free and faithful account 
of the wealth wdiich he inherited ; one hundred and nine thousand 
pounds of gold and three hundred thousand of silver, the fruits of her 
own economy and that of her deceased husband.®® The avarice of 
Basil is not less renowned than his valour and fortune : his victorious 
armies were paid and rewarded without breaking into the mass of two 
hundred thousand pounds of gold (about eight millions sterling), which 
he had buried in the subterraneous vaults of the palace.^“ Such 
accumulation of treasure is rejected by the theory and practice of 
modern policy ; and we are more apt to compute the national riches 
by the use and abuse of the public credit. Yet the maxims of anti- 
quity are still embraced by a monarch formidable to his enemies ; by 
a republic respectable to her allies ; and both have attained their re- 
spective ends of military power and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present wauls or reserved 
^ ^ for the future use of the state, the first and most sacred 

Pomp and /. i i i 

\uxuryotthe demand was for the pomp and pleasure of the emperor: 

and his discretion only could define the measure of bis 
private expense. The princes of Constantinople were far removed 

^ Voyage de Benjamin de Tud^le, tom. i. c. 5, p. 44-53. Tho Hebrew text lui : 
been translated into French, by that marvellous child Baratier, who has adthul a 
volume of qrude learning. The errors and fictions of bhe Jewish rahhi are not a sulU- 
eient ground to deny the reality of his travels.’^ 

^ Seethe continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 307 [eel. Par,; p. 172, cd. r>onn]\ 
Cedrenus (p. 544 [tom. ii, p. 158, ed. Bonn]), and Zonaras (bom. ii. 1. xvi. fc. 21 
p. 157). 

3“ Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. [c. 8] p, 225), instead of pounds, uses the more cliiHHic 
appellation of talents, which, in a literal sense and strict computation, would multiply 
sixty-fold the treasure of Basil. 


** I am inclined, with Beugnot (Les Juifs anhang. p. 870), to consider this work a 
d’Occident, part iii. p. 101 st seqq.) and mere compilation, and to doubt tlie 
Jost (Geschichto dcr Israolitcr, vol. vi. of the travels, —M. 
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from the simplicity of nature ; yet, with the revolving seasons, they 
were led by taste or fashion to withdraw to a purer air from the 
smoke and tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, or affected to 
enjoy, the rustic festival of the vintage : their leisure was amused by 
the exercise of the chase and the calmer occupation of fishing ; and in 
the summer heats they were shaded from the sun, and refreshed by 
the cooling breezes from the sea. The coasts and islands of Asia 
and Europe were covered with their magnificent villas ; but instead 
of the modest art which secretly strives to hide itself and to decorate 
the scenery of nature, the marble structure of their gardens served 
only to expose the riches of the lord and the labours of the architect 
The successive casualties of inheritance and forfeiture had rendered 


the sovereign proprietor of many stately houses in the city and 
suburbs, of which twelve were appropriated to the ministers of state ; 
but the great palace, the centre of the Imperial residence, was fixed 
during eleven centuries to the same position, between the hippodrome. 


the cathedral of St. Sophia, and the gardens, which de- 
scended by many a terrace to the shores of the Propontis. 
The primitive edifice of the first Constantine was a copy, or 


Thn paliiL'e 
ot UDfiistaii 
tuiople. 


rival, of ancient Rome ; the gradual improvements of his successors 


aspired to emulate the wonders of the old world, and in the tenth 


century the Byzantine palace excited the admiration, at least of the 


Latins, by an unquestionable pre-eminence of strength, size, aufl 
magnificence.^® But the toil and treasure of so many ages had pro- 
duced a vast and irregular pile : each separate building was marked 
with the character of the times and of the founder ; and the want of 


space might excuse the reigning monarch who demolished, perhaps 
with secret satisfaction, the works of his predecessors. The eeonomY 
of the emperor Thcophilus allowed a more free and ample scope for 
his domestic luxury and splendour. A favourite ambassador, who 
had astonished the Abbassidcs themselves by his px'idc and liberality, 
presented on his return the model of a palace which the caliph of 
Bagdad had recently constructed on the banks of the Tigris. The 


For a oopiouH aiuT mimtie rlescriptiou of U 10 Irnporial palace, hco tlie Constantiuop. 
Chriatiana (1. ii. c. 4, p. of Duc-anp, tlio Tilloinont of the mitWle ages. Kevor 

has laborious Germany produced two antiquarians more laborious aixd accurate than 
these two natives of lively Franco. 

““ The Hyzautiuo palace snrpassoB the Capitol, the palace of Frrgainns, the Hufinian 
wood (<peci}(>ou the touiple of Hadrian at Cyzicus, tUo l^yraiuidH, the Fhariis, 

&c., according to an epigram (Antholog. GrjBC. 1. iv. p. 498, 40V); Brodiei, apud 
Wcchol) aHcribod to Julian, ex-prjofocL of Egypt. Sevouty-ono of his epigrams, some 
lively, are collected in Binuick (Analect. Ormc. tom. ii. p. 49‘J-51in: but this is 
-wanting. 

Constantinopolitanum Palatium non pulchritudino solum* vernm etiain forti- 
tndino, omnibus qiuis unquaui vidorhn munitiouibus procstat (Liubprand, Hist, 1. v. 
c. 0, p. * 
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model was instantly copied and surpassed; the new buildings of 
Theopbilus were accompanied with gardens and with five churches, 
one of which was conspicuous for size and beauty : it was crowned 
with three domes, the roof of gilt brass .reposed on columns of Italian 
marble, and the walls were incrusted with marbles of various colours. 
In the face of the church a semicircular portico, of the figure and 
name of the Greek sigma, was supported by fifteen columns of Phry- 
gian marble, and the subterraneous raults were of a similar construc- 
tion. The square before the sigma was decorated with a fountain, 
and the margin of the basin was lined and encompassed with plates 
of silver. In the beginning of each season the basin, instead of 
water, was replenished with the most exquisite fruits, which were 
abandoned to the populace for the entertainment of the prince. He 
enjoyed this tumultuous spectacle from a throne resplendent with gold 
and gems, which was raised by a marble staircase to the height of a 
lofty terrace. Below the throne were seated the officers of his guards, 
the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions of the circus; the inferior 
stepfe were occupied by the people, and the place below was (sovered 
with troops of dancers, singers, and pantomimes. The square was 
surrounded by the hall of justice, the arsenal, and the various offices 
of business and pleasure ; and the pwyh chamber was named from 
the annual distribution of robes of scarlet and purple by the hand of 
the empress herself. The long series of the apartments was adajitcd 
to the seasons, and decorated with marble and porphyry, with paint- 
ing, sculpture, and mosaics, with a profusion of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones. His fanciful magnificence employed the skill and patience 
of such artists as the times could afford ; but the taste of Athens would 
have despised their frivolous and costly labours ; a golden tree, with 
its leaves and branches, which sheltered a multitude of birds warhliug 
their artificial notes, and two lions of massy gold, and of the natural size, 
who looked and roared like their brethren of the forest. The succes- 
sors of Theopbilus, of the Basilian and Comneniau dynasties, were 
not less ambitious of leaving some memorial of their residence ; and 
the portion of the palace most splendid and august was dignified with 
Furniture goldeU tnclmiumJ'^ With becoming mo- 

ana attencl- desty the rich and noble Greeks aspired to imitate their 
sovereign, and w'hen they passed through the streets on 

^ See the anonymous continuator of Thooplianos (p. 5D, Cl, 81j [p. ?)‘1, LID, ml. 
Bonn]), whom I have followed in the neat and concise abstract of Le Biiau (Ilist. du 
Bas Empire, tom. xiv. p. 486, 438). 

In aureo triclinio quas praostantior ost pars potontiHsilno ilogcnH (//a- vsui'prr 
Homanus), ca3teras partes [Jilh’s) distribuerat (Luxtprtuid. Kist. 1. v. c. 0, j). *16ri). Fur 
this lax signification of Triclinium (aidificium tria vel plnra scilicot Myyi com- 
plectens), see Ducange (Gloss. Groec. et Observations snr Joinvilh*, p, C-llij and Koiske 
.ad Constantinuin de Ceremouiis, p. 7) 
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horseback, in their robes of silk and embroidery, they were mistaken 
by the children for kings.^® A matron of Peloponnesus,®'^ who had 
cherished the infant fortunes of Basil the Macedonian, was excited by 
tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness of her adopted son. In a 
journey of five hundred miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age 
or indolence declined the fatigue of an horse or carriage ; the soft 
litter or bed of Danielis was transported on the shoulders of ten 
robust slaves, and, as they were relieved at easy distances, a baud of 
three hundred was selected for the performance of this service. She 
was entertained in the Byzantine pdace with filial reverence and the 
honours of a queen ; and whatever might be the origin of her wealth, 
her gifts were not unworthy of the regal dignity. I have already 
described the fine and curious manufactures of Peloponnesus, of 
linen, silk, and woollen ; but the most acceptable of her presents con- 
sisted in three hundred beautiful youths, of whom one hundred were 
eunuchs;®® '‘for she was not ignorant,” says the historian, “that 
“ the air of the palace is more congenial to such insects, than a 
“ shepherd s dairy to the flies of the summer.” During her lifetime 
she bestowed the greater part of her estates in Peloponnesus, and her 
testament instituted Leo, the son of Basil, her universal heir. After 
the payment of the legacies, fourscore villas or farms were added to 
the Imperial domain, and three thousand slaves of Danielis were 
enfranchised by their new lord, and transplanted as a colony to the 
Italian coast. From this example of a private matron wc may esti- 
mate the wealth and magnificence of the emperors. Yet our enjoy- 
ments are confined by a narrow circle, and, whatsoever may be its 
value, the luxury of life is possessed with more innocence and safety 
by the master of his own, than by the steward of the public, fortune. 

In an absolute government, which levels the distinctions of noble 
and plebeian birth, the sovereign is the sole fountain of 
honour ; and the rank, both in the palace and the empire, 
depends on the titles and offices which are bestowed and 
resumed by his arbitrary will. Above a thousand years, from 
Vespasian to Alexius Comnenus,®® the Cwsar was the second person, 

^ In equis vecti (says Benjamin of Tudcla) regum filiis videntur persimileB. ^ I 
prefer the Latin version of Constantine TEmpereur (p. 4B) to the French of Baratier 
(tom. i. p. 49). ^ ^ 

^ See the account of her j oui'ney, munificence, and testament, in tho Life of Basil, • 
by his grandson Constantine (c. 74, 75, 76, p. 195-197 [Thoophan. Contiu. p. 227, 

317, stj'iy,, ed. Bonn]). 

Carsamatinm Ducange, Gloss.) Groeci vobiint, amputates virilihus ot 

virgfll, puerum eunuchum: quos Verdunenses mercatorcs oh immensum lucrum facore 
Boient et in Hispaniam ducore (Liutprand, 1. vi, c. 3, p, 470), Tho last abomination 
of the abominable slave-trade I Yet I am surprised to find in the xth century such 
active speculations of commerce in Lorraine. 

^ See the Alexiacl (1. iii. p* 76, 79 [ed. Par.; tom, i. p. 147, 57., ed, Bonn]) of Anna 
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or at least the second degree, after the supreme title of August^l^ 
was more freely communicated to the sons and brothers of the 
reigning monarch. To elude without violating his promise to a 
powerful associate, the husband of his sister, and, without giving 
himself an equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, the crafty 
Alexius interposed a new and superemineiit dignity. The hapjiy 
flexibility of the Greek tongue allowed him to compound the names 
of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos and Autocrator), and the union 
produced the sonorous title of iSeiastocrato7\ He was exalted above 
the Csesar on the first step of the throne ; the public acclamations 
repeated his name ; and he was only distinguished from the sovereign 
by some peculiar ornaments of the head and feet. The emperor 
alone could assume the purple or red buskins, and the close diadem 
or tiara, which imitated the fashion of the Persian kings.'^*^ It was 
an high pyramidal cap of cloth or silk, almost concealed by a pro- 
fusion of pearls and jewels ; the crown w^as formed by an horwoiital 
circle and two arches of gold: at the summit, the point of then 
intersection, was placed a globe or cross, and two strings or lappets 
of pearl depended on either cheek. Instead of red, the buskins of 
the Sebastocrator and Cmsar were green ; and on their opmi coronets, 
or crowns, the precious gems were more sparingly distributed. Beside 
and below the Caesar the fancy of Alexius created the J^fwhpp&m'- 
bastos and the JProtosebastos, whose sound and siguiticatidu will 
satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a superiority and a priority 
above the simple name of Augustus ; and this sacred and primitive 
title of the Roman prince was degraded to the kinsmen and servants 
of the Byzantine court The daughter of Alexius applauds with loud 
complacency this artful gradation of hopes and hotiours ; but the 
science of words is accessible to the meanest capacity ; and this vain 
dictionary was easily enriched by the pride of bis successors. To 
^ their favourite sons or brothers they imparted the more lofty ai)pella- 
tion of Lord or Despo% which was illustrated with new oruameutH 
and prerogatives, and placed immediately after the person of the 
emperor himself. The five titles of, 1. De^ipot ; 2. Mmtomttor ; 

3. Ocesar ; 4. PanhypemhaBtos ; and, 5. ProtoBehasto^ ; wore usually 
confined to the princes of his blood : they were the emanations of his 
majesty ; but as they exercised no regular functions, their existence 
was useless, and their authority precarious. 


Comnena except in filial piety, may be compared to MademoiHiille do Mout- 
penaier. In her awful reverence, for titles and forms, she stylos her fathi>r 
the inventor of this royal art, the and 

^ ffTBtpMos, seeReiskc, ad Ceremonialo, p. U, 15. Diifiautro Imw 

^yen a bamed dissertation on the crowns of Constantinopb, lioim, Erauoo, &o rsur 
Jom^lb, xxy. p. 289-303); but of his thirty-four models none exactly tally with 
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But in every monarchy the substantial powers of government must 
be divided and exercised by the ministers of the palace and 
treasury, the fleet and army. The titles alone can diflPer ; the Viace, 
and in the revolution of ages, the counts and praefects, andthe'^’ 
the praetor and quaestor, insensibly descended, while their 
servants rose above their heads to the first honours of the state. 1. In 
a monarchy, which refers every object to the person of the prince, 
the * care and ceremonies of the palace form the most respectable 
department. The Ouropalata,^'^ so illustrious in the age of Justinian, 
was supplanted by the Protovestiare^ whose primitive functions were 
limited to the custody of the wardrobe. From thence his jurisdiction 
was extended over the numerous menials of pomp and luxury ; and 
he presided with his silver wand at the public and private audience. 
2. In the ancient system of Constantine, the name of Logotliete^ or 
accountant, was applied to the receivers of the finances : the principal 
officers were distinguished as the Logothetes of the domain, of the 
posts, the army, the private and public treasure ; and the g^eat 
Logotliete^ the supreme guardian of the laws and revenues, is com- 
pared with the chancellor of the Latin monarchies.'*’^ Ilis discerning 
eye pervaded the civil administration; and he was assisted, in due 
subordination, by the cparch or praefect of the city, the first secretary, 
and the keepers of the privy seal, the archives, and the red or purple 
ink which was reserved for the sacred signature of the emperor 
alone.'*^ The introductor and interpreter of foreign ambassadors, 
were the great Ghiams^^ and Pragoman^'*'^ two names of Turkish 
origin, and which arc still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. FVoin, 


Par oxstans cuiIh, solo diademate dispar, 

Ordino pro rerum vocitatus Cnra-Palati ; 

says the African Corippus (de Laudibus Justiui, 1. i. 136); and in tbo aamo century 
ftlxe vith) Cassiodorus represents him, who, aurefl, virgd docoratus, inter obsequia 
numerosa, ante pedes Regios primus iueederet (Variar. via. 5). But this groat officer 
(unknown) ^nTlyvoiaras, exercising no funqtion, \tvv 31 auhfAtav, was cast down by the 
modern Greeks to the xvth rank (Codin. c. 5, p. 1)5 [ed. Par.; p. 35, ed. Bonn]). 

Nicetas (in Manuel, 1. vii. c. i. [p. 1262, ed. Bonn]) defines him ^ h 
L/SouAfiTflw] K»yx.sXd^(ov, ug S-* gferonv AoyoHrrttv. Yot tho OpithOt of fiiyati 

was added by the elder Andronicus (Dxicange, tom. i. p. 822, 321>). 

From Leo I. (a.d. 470) the Imperial ink, whicli is still visible on some original 
acts, was a mixtoe of vermilion and cannabar, or purple. The omporoi’'s guardiaus, 
who shared in this prerogative, always marked in green ink tho iudiction and the 
month. See the Diotionnaire Diplomatique (tom. i. p. 511-513), a valuable abridg- 
ment. 

The sultan sent a SiastJy to Alexius (Aima Comnena, 1. vi. p. 170 [tom. i. p. 301; 
ed. Bonn]; Ducango ad loc.); and Pachymer often speaks of the fAtyois vl^aaus [1. via. c. 
1, 1. xia. c. 30, 1. xiii. c. 22). The Chiaoush baaha is now at the head of 701) officers 
(EycauVs Ottoman Empire, p. 349, octavo edition). 

^ Tagorman is the Arabic name of an inteiTpreter (D’Herbelot, p. 854-, 855); 

Kotms IvofA^^avtrt 'S^etyafjtMvoust says Codinus (c. V. No. 70, p. f)7 [p. 40,, 
ed. Bonn]). See Villehardouin (No. 96), Busbequius (Epist. iv. p. 338), and Bucange 
f Observations sur Villehardouin, and Gloss. Ora.‘c. et Latin.), 

€ 2 
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ADORATION OF THE EMPEROR. 


CnAP. LIIT. 


thii humble style and service of guards, the Domestics insensibly rose 
to the station of generals ; the military themes of the East and AVcst, 
the legions of Europe and Asia, were often divided, till the great 
Domestic was finally invested with the universal and absolute command 
of the land forces. The Protostrator^ in his original functions, was 
the , assistant of the emperor when he mounted on horseback: he 
gradually became the lieutenant of the great Domestic in the field ; 
and his jurisdiction extended over the stables, the cavalry, and the 
royal train of hunting and hawking. The Stratopeday^clt was the 
great judge of the camp : the Protospatliaire commanded the guards ; 
the OomtaUe^^^^ the great j^teriarcli, and the Acolgth^ were the 
separate chiefs of the Franks, the barbarians, and the Varangi, or 
English, the mercenary strangers, who, in the decay of the national 
spirit, formed the nerve of the Byzantine armies. 4. The naval 
powers were under the command of the great Dulce ; in his absences 
they obeyed the great Drungaire of the fleet ; and, in his place, the 
Emir^ or Admiral^ a name of Saracen extraction, but which has 
been naturalised in all the modern languages of Europe. Of these 
oflScers, and of many more whom it would be useless to enumerate, 
the civil and military hierarchy was framed. Their honours and 
emoluments, their dress and titles, their mutual salutations and 
respective pre-eminence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a fi*oe people; and tlu^ cuih> 
was almost perfect when this baseless fiibric, the moiuimont of pride 
and servitude, was for ever buried in the ruins of the empire. 

The most lofty titles, and the most humble postures, which devotion 
Adoration of has applied to the Supreme Being, have been prostituted hy 
^ flattery and fear to creatures of the same nature with our- 
selves. The mode of adoration, of falling prostrate on the gruuiid 
and kissing the feet of the emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from 
Persian servitude ; but it was continued and aggravated till the la.st 
age of the Greek monarchy. Excepting only on Sundays, when it 


Kn^rciuXct, or xovriiravx,!, a corruption from tlio Latin Cortios Htabuli, or tho 
I^sncli ConnetablB In a military senae it was used by tbo Greeks in tUo xitli coutury, 
at least as early as in France. 

directly bowowed from the Nonnaus. In tlie xiith coutnry Qianinmtj 
reckons the admiral of Sicily among the gi-oat olhcers. 

This sketch of honours and offices is drawn from Ocorgo Cotliaus Curoimlala. 

the Turks Miis ehibonitc, though 
illustmtod by tlie n.ituH of 

the throe books of Gretser, a learned Jesuit, 
of tho rf carrying tho hand to tho moiTth, odes, is the ro„t 

hi. ^ a ‘I*™''''- learned Selden (vol. iii. p. MH-M.'-,, 

ori^n Honour. It seems, from the Ist book of Horodotiis, to bo of I'orHiau 
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was waved, from a motive of religious pride, this humiliating reverence 
was exacted from all who entered the royal presence, from the princes 
invested w'ith the diadem and purple, and from the ambassadors who 
represented their independent sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, 
or Spain, the kings of France and Italy, and the Latin emperors of 
ancient Rome. In his transactions of business, Liutprand, R^coption of 
bishop of Cremona, asserted the free spirit of a Frank and »^^‘issadors. 
the dignity of his master Otho. Yet his sincerity cannot disguise the 
abasement of his first audience. When he approached the throne, the 
birds of the golden tree began to warble their notes, which were accom- 
panied by the roarings of the two lions of gold. With his two com- 
panions Liutprand was compelled to bow and to fall prostrate ; and 
thrice he touched the ground with his forehead. He arose ; but in the 
short interval the throne had been hoisted by an engine from the floor 
to the ceiling, the Imperial figure appeared in new and more gorgeous 
apparel, and the interview was concluded in haughty and majestic 
silence. In this honest and curious narrative the bishop of Cremona 
represents the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, which are still prac- 
tised in the Sublime Porte, and which were preserved in the last oge 
by the dukes of Muscovy or Russia. After a long journey by the sea 
and land, from Venice to Constantinople, the ambassador halted at 
the golden gate, till he was conducted by the formal oflScers to the 
hospitablo palace prepared for his reception ; but this palace was a 
prison, and his jealous keepers prohibited all social intercourse either 
with strangers or natives. At his first audience he offered the gifts 
of his master — slaves, and golden vases, and costly armoui\ The 
ostentatious payment of the officers and troops displayed before his 
eyes the riches of the empire ; he was entertained at a royal banquet, 
in which the ambassadors of the nations were marshalled by the 
esteem or contempt of the Greeks : from his own table, the emperor, 
as the most signal favour, sent the plates which he had tasted; aud 
his favourites were dismissed with a robe of honour.'^’^ In the morn- 

*0 Tlio two embassies of Liutprand to Constantinople, all that ho saw or suflferocl in 
the Greek capital, ai*e pleasantly described by himself (Hist. 1, vi. c. 1-4, p. 4C9-471; 
Legatio ad Nicophorum Phocam, p. ‘179-48D). 

Among the amusemonta of the feast, a hoy balanced, on his forehead, a pike or 
pole, twouty-four feet long, with a cross bar of two cubits a little below tho top, Two 
boys, naked, though cinctured [Gampcsintti\ together, imd singly, climbed, stood, 
played, descended, &c., ita me stupidum reddidit: utrum mirabilius neseio (p. 470 
[Liutpr. Hist. vi. c. 4|). At another repast an homily of Chrysostom on the Acts of 
the Apostles was read elatil voce non Latino (p. 4811 [Murat. S, 1. 1. ii.]). 

Qala is not improbably derived from Cala, or Caloat, in Arabic a robe of honour 
fPeiske, I7ot. in Ceromon. p. 84) ^ 


On the contrary, tho passage is : Hac ^ This is doubtful. Diez in his Ety- 
in coona voce LatinO, Beati Joannis Chiy- mologischos Wiirterbuoh der Romanisohen 
“ sostonu homiliaui in Apostoloruni Ac- Sprachen, p. 159 (Bonn, 1858), assigns to 
® tibus logoro jussit/^ — S. gala a Toutuuic origin, and derives it from 
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Chap. LIII. 


ing and evening of each day his civil and military servants attended 
their duty in the palace; their labour was repaid by the sight, 
perhaps by the smile, of their lord; his commands were signified by a 
nod or a sign ; but all earthly greatness stood silent and submissive in 
his presence. In his regular or extraordinary processions 
through the capital, he unveiled his person to the public 
view : the rites of policy were connected with those of reli- 
gion, and his visits to the principal churches were regulated by the 
festivals of the Greek calendar. On the eve of these processions the 
gracious or devout intention of the monarch was proclaimed by the 
heralds- The streets were cleared and purified ; the pavement was 
strewed with flowers ; the most precious furniture, the gold and silver 
plate and silken hangmgs, were displayed from the windows and 
balconies ; and a severe discipline restrained and silenced the tumult 
of the populace. The march was opened by the military officers at 
the head of their troops : they were followed in long order by the 
magistrates and ministers of the civil government : the person of the 
emperor was guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, and at the church 
door he was solemnly received by the patriarch and his clergy. The 
task of applause was not abandoned to the rude and spontaneous 
voices of the crowd. The most convenient stations were occupied by 
the bands of the blue and green factions of the circus ; and their 
furious conflicts, which had shaken the capital, were insensibly sunk to 
an emulation of servitude. From either side they echoed in responsive 
melody the praises of the emperor ; their poets and musicians directed 
the choir, and long life and victory were the burden of every song. 
The same acclamations were performed at the audience, the banquet, 
and the church ; and as an evidence of boundless sway, they were 
repeated in the Latin, Gothic, Persian, French, and even English 
language, by the mercenaries who sustained the real or fictitious 
character of those nations. By the pen of Constantino Porphyro- 
genitus this science of form and flattery has been reduced into a 
pompous and trifling volume/® which the vanity of succeeding times 

na\ux;eovt^uv is explained by (Codin. c. 7 [c. C; p. 53, od. Bonn]; 

Ducange, Gloss. Grsec. tom. i. p. 1199). 

^ Kovo'ajCsT Aiovg ^iirr^oufi — ^Izrat^ AofAvin 

Tiv fAcuT^res cLvm (Ceremon. o. 75, p. 215 [tom. i. p. 370, ed. Bonn]). The want of the 
Latin V obliged the Greeks to employ their jS; nor do they regard quantity. Till he 
recollected the true language, these strange sentences might puzzle a professor. 

kxtz war pm xai otSros yXurrav ahrav, »yovv ’lyxX/v/crrhf 

[Codin. p 90 [p. 57, ed. Bonn]). I wish he had preserved the words, however 
corrupt, of their English acclamation, 

56 pQj, these ceremonies see the professed work of Constantine Porphyrogonittia, 
with the notes, or rather dissertations, of his German editors, Leich and Reiske. For 
the rank of the standimj courtiers, p. 80 [ed. Lips.; tom. i. p. 13C, ed. Bonn], not. 23, 

the Old High German geil, Anglo-SaVon pomp.” From yo.la come the Italian and 
gal, *‘gay," Old High Germ. gciU, “pride, Spanish gnlantc, and French 
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might enrich with an ample supplement. Yet the calmer reflection 
of a prince would surely suggest that the same acclamations were 
applied to every character and every reign: and if he had risen 
from a private rank, he might remember that his own voice had been 
the loudest and most eager in applause, at the very moment when he 
envied the fortune, or conspired against the life, of nis predecessor.®’ 
The princes of the North, of the nations, says Constantine, without 
faith or fame, were ambitious of mingling their blood with Mamage of 
the blood of the Caesars, by their marriage with a royal 
virgin, or by the nuptials of their daughters with a Roman 
prince.®® The aged monarch, in his instructions to his son, reveals 
the secret maxims of policy and pride, and suggests the most decent 
reasons for refusing these insolent and unreasonable demands. Every 
animal, says the discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek a 
mate among the animals of his own species; and the human species is 
divided into various tribes, by the distinction of language, religion, 
and manners. A just regard to the purity of descent preserves the 
harmony of public and private life ; but the mixture of foreign blood 
is the fruitful source of disorder and discord. Such had ever been the 
opinion ami practice of the sage Romans : their jurisprudence pro- 
scribed the marriage of a citizen and a stranger : in the days of 
freedom and virtue a senator would have scorned to match his daugh- 
ter with a king : the glory of Mark Antony was sullied by an Egyptian 
wife: and the emperor Titus was compelled, by popular censure, to 
dismiss with reluctance the reluctant Berenice.®® This perpetual 
interdict was ratified by the fabulous sanction of the great Constan- 
tine. The ambassadors of the nations, more especially of the unbe- 
lieving nations, were solemnly admonished that such strange alliances 
had been condemned by the founder of the church and city. The 
irrevocable law was inscribed on the altar of St. Sophia ; jmaginury 
and the impious prince who should stain the majesty of 

02; for the adoration, except on Sundays, p. 95, 240 [p, 102,414, eel. Bonn], not. 131; 
the processions, p. 2 [p. 5, ed. Bonn], &c., not. p. o, &c.; the acclamations passim, 
not. 25, &;c.; the factious and Hippodrome, p. 177-214 [c. 08-73, p. 303-369, cd, 
Bonn], not. 9, 93, &c.; the Gothic games, p. 221 [p. :)81, od. Bonn], not/lll; 
mintage, p. 217 [c. 78, p. 373, ed. Bonn], not. 1L)9: much more information is scat- 
tered over the work. 

Et privato Othoni nuper atquo eadem dicenii noLa adulaiir) (Tadt. Hist. i. 85). 

The xiiith chapter, do Administrationo Imperii, may be explained and rectified by 
the Pamiliai Byzantinac of Ducango. 

Sequiturque nofas! .dSgyptia conjunx (Virgil, .dSnoid viii. OBG). Yet this 
Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long line of kings. Quid te mutavit? (says 
Antony in a private letter to Augustus) an quod re^nam inoo? Uxor mea est 
(Sueton. in August, c. 69). Yet I much question (for 1 cannot stay to inquire 1 
whether the triumvir ever dared to celebrate his maiTiage either with Roman or 
Egyptian rites. 

Berenicem inyitus invitam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7). Have I obsen^ed 
olsewherc that this Jewish heauby was at this time abtn-e fifty years of age? The 
judicious Racine has most discroctly sttpprossed both her ago and her country. 
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IMAGINARY LAW OF CONSTANTINE. 


Chap. LIII. 


the purple was excluded from the civil and ecclesiastical communion 
of the Romans. If the ambassadors were instructed by any 
false brethren in the Byzantine history, they might produce three 
memorable examples of the violation of this imaginary law : the mar- 
riage of Leo, or rather of his father Constantine the Fourth, with the 
daughter of the king of the Chazars, the nuptials of the grand- 
daughter of Romanus with a Bulgarian prince, and the union of 
Bertha of France or Italy with young Romanus, the son of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus himself. To these objections three answers were 
prepared, which solved the difficulty and established the law. L The 
deed and the guilt of Constantine Copronymus were acknow- 
exception, ledged. The Isaurian heretic, who sullied the baptismal 
A.D. 733. declared war against the holy images, had indeed 

embraced a barbarian wife. By this impious alliance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes, and* was devoted to the just censure of the 
The second, churcli and of posterity. II. Romanus could not be alleged 
A-n. 941. legitimate emperor ; he was a plebeian usurper, ignorant 

of the laws, and regardless of the honour, of the monarchy. His son 
Christopher, the father of the bride, was the third in rank in the 
college of princes, at once the subject and the accomplice of a 
rebellions parent. The Bulgarians were sincere and devout Christians ; 
and the safety of the empire, with the redemption of many thou- 
sand captives, depended on this preposterous alliance. Yet no con- 
sideration could dispense from the law of Constantine : the clergy, 
the senate, and the people disapproved the conduct of Romanus ; 
and he was reproached, both in his life and death, as the author of 
The third, fhe public disgracB. III. For the marriage of his own son 
a.d. 943. daughter of Hugo, king of Italy, a more honour- 

able defence is contrived by the wise Porphyrogenitus. Constantine, 
the great and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour of the Franks 
and his prophetic spirit beheld the vision of their future greatmjss. 
They alone were excepted from the general prohibition : Hugo, kim^- 
of France, was the lineal descendant of Charlemagne and his 
daughter, Bertha, inherited the prerogatives of her fiimily and nation. 
The voice of truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud or error 
of the Imperial court. The patrimonial estate of Hugo was rcdut^cd 
from the monarchy of France to the simple county of Arles ; though 


Const^tine was made to praise the ittymm and of the Franlcs, with 

^liapoe. The French writers (Isaac Casauhon 
Poiybii) are highly delighted with those compliments. 

»n^ ® .Porphyrogenitiia (de Administrat. Imp. o. !i(i) n pedigi-oo 

idea mav°lip OSyavus). A Uiwu cim'OUt 
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OTHO OF GEBMANY. 


it was not denied that, in the confusion of the times, he had usurped 
the sovereignty of Provence, and invaded the kingdom of Italy. 
His father was a private noble ; and if Bertha derived her female 
descent from the Carlovingian line, every step was polluted with 
illegitimacy or vice. The grandmother of Hugo was the famous 
Valdrada, the concubine, rather than the wife, of the second Lothair; 
whose adultery, divorce, and second nuptials had provoked against 
him the thunders of the Vatican. His mother, as she was styled, the 
great Bertha, was successively the wife of the Count of Arles and of 
the Marquis of Tuscany ; Prance and Italy were scandalised by her 
gallantries ; and, till the age of threescore, her lovers, of every de- 
gree, were the zealous servants of her ambition. The example of 
maternal incontinence was copied by the king of Italy ; and the 
three favourite concubines of Hugo were decorated with the classic 
names of Venus, Juno, and Scmcle.'’*^ The daughter of Venus was 
granted to the solicitations of the Byzantine court : her name of 
Bertha was changed to that of Eudoxla ; and she was wedded, or 
rather betrothed, to young Romauus, the future heir of Jhc empire of 
the East. The consummation of this foreign alliance was suspended 
by the tender age of the two parties: and, at the end of five years, 
the union was dissolved by the death of the virgin spouse. The 
second wife of the emperor Romauus was a maiden of plebeian, but 
of Roman, birth ; and their two daughters, Thcophano and Anne, 
were given in marriage to the princes of the earth. The eldest was 
bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the eldest sou of the 
great Otho, who had solicited this alliance with arms and G Cl ninny, 
embassies. It might legally be questioned how far a Saxon 
was entitled to the privilege of the Erench nation ; but every scruple 
was silenced by the fame and piety of a hero who had restored the 
empire of the West. After the death of her father-in-law and hus- 
band, Thcophano governed Rome, Italy, and Germany, during the 
minority of her son, the third Otho ; and the Latins have praised 
the virtues of an empress who sacrificed to a superior duty the re- 
membrance of her country.‘’'‘ lub the nuptials of her sister Anne, 
every prejudice was lost, and every consideration of dignity was 

After the mention of the three goddesses, Liutprand very naturally adds, ot quo- 
niam non rex solus lis abiitebatur, ouirum nati ox incertis patribus originem dueunt 
(Hist. 1. iv. c. 0): for the marriage of the younger Bertha, see Hist. 1, v. o. 0; for 
the incontinence of the older, duluis exercitio Hymouoji, 1. ii. o. lOj for the virtues 
and vices of Hugo, 1. iii. c. 5. Yet it must not be forgot that the bishop of Cremona 
was a lover of scandal. 

Licet ilia Imperatrix Grocca sibi et aliis fuissot sal;is utilis et optima, &o., is the 
preamble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom. iv. a.d. 989, Ko. 3, Her marriage 
and principal actions may bo found in Muratori, Pagi, and St. Mare, under the proper 
years. 
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DESPOTIC POWEK. 


Chap* LEQ. 


superseded, by the stronger argument of necessity and fear. A 
Pagan of the North, Wolodomir, great prince of Russia, 
of Russia, aspired to a daughter of the Roman purple ; and his claim 

* was enforced by the threats of war, the promise of conver- 

sion, and the offer of a powerful succour against a domestic rebel. 
A victim of her religion and country, the Grecian princess was torn 
from the palace of her fathers, and condeinned to a savage reign 
and an hopeless exile on the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the 
neighbourhood of the Polar circle.®^ Yet the marriage of Anne was 
fortunate and fruitful: the daughter of her grandson Jeroslaus was 
recommended by her Imperial descent; and the king of France, 
Henry I., sought a wife on the last borders of Europe and Chris- 
tendom.®® 

In the Byzantine palace the emperor was the first slave of the 
Despotic ceremonies which be imposed, of the rigid forms which re- 
power. gulated each word and gesture, besieged him in the palace, 
and violated the leisure of his rural solitude. But the lives and for- 
tunes of millions hung on his arbitrary will ; and the firmest minds, 
superior to the allurements of pomp and luxury, may be seduced by 
the more active pleasure of commanding their e[iuals. The legisla- 
tive and executive powers were centered in the person of the monarch, 
and the last remains of the authority of the senate were finally eradi- 
cated by Leo the Philosopher. A lethargy of servitude had be- 
numbed the minds of the Greeks : in the wildest tumults of rebellion 
they never aspired to the idea of a free constitution ; and the private 
character of the prince was the only source and measure of their 
public happiness. Superstition riveted their chains ; in the church of 
St. Sophia he was solemnly crowned by the patriarch ; at the foot of 
the altar they pledged their passive and unconditional obedience to 
Coronation ^is government and family. On his side he engaged to 
abstain as much as possible from the capital punishments of 


^ Cedrenns, tom. ii. p, 699 [p. 444, ed. Bonn]; Zonaraa, tom. ii. p. 221 [1. xvii, 
c. 7]; Elmacin, Hist, Saracenica, 1. iii. c. 6; Nestor apud Levesque, tom. ii. p. 112; 
Pagi, Critica, A.i>. 987, No. S; a sin^lar concourse! Wolodomir and Anne are 
ranked among the saints of the Russian church. Yet we know his vices, and arc 
ignorant of her virtues. 

Henricus Primus duxit uxorsm Scythicam [et] Russam, filiam regis Jeroslai. An 
embassy of bishops was sent into Russia, and the father gratanter iiliam cum multis 
donis misit. This event happened in the year 1051 See the passages of the original 
chronicles in Bouquet's Historians of France (tom. xi. p. 29, 159, Ifil, 319, 38-1, 481), 
Voltaire might wonder at this alliance; but he should not have owned his ignorance 
of the country, religion, &c., of Jeroslaus — a name so conspicuous in the llussiau 
annals. 

^ A constitution of Leo the Philosopher (Ixxviii.) ne Senatus-consulta amj^ius 
:£ant, speaks the language of naked despotism, eS ra x^urcs riftv ritirSt 

xviiWreu xai axeu^ov xee/ fc^rci/av r$ fibtnra rav ^apt^pptitvafp trO" 
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death and mutilation ; his orthodox creed was subscribed with his 
own hand, and he promised to obey the decrees of the seven synods 
and the canons of the holy church.'*** But the assurance of mercy 
was loose and indefinite : he swore, not to his people, but to an invi- 
sible judge ; and except in the inexpiable guilt of heresy, the 
ministers of heaven were always prepared to preach the indefeasible 
right, and to absolve the venial transgressions, of their sovereign. 
The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves the subjects of the civil 
magistrate: at the nod of a tyrant the bishops were created, or 
transferred, or deposed, or punished with an ignominious death : 
whatever might be their wealth or influence, they could never succeed 
like the Latin clergy in the establishment of an independent republic ; 
and the patriarch of Constantinople condemned, what he secretly 
envied, the temporal greatness of his Roman brother. Yet the exer- 
cise of boundless despotism is happily checked by the laws of nature 
and necessity. In proportion to his wisdom and virtue, the master of 
an empire is confined to the path of his sacred and laborious duty. 
In proportion to his vice and folly, he drops the sceptre too weighty 
for his hands ; and the motions of the royal image are ruled by the 
imperceptible thread of some minister or fiivourite, who undertakes 
for his private interest to exercise the task of the public oppression. 
In some fatal moment the most absolute monarch may dread the 
reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves; and experience has 
proved that whatever is gained in the extent is lost in the safety and 
solidity of regal power. 

Whatever titles a despot may assume, whatever claims he may 
assert, it is .on the sword that he must ultimately depend to ■ 
guard him against his lorcigu and domestic enemies, rrom 
the age of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades the world S^uiiuL'on^aiicl 
(for I overlook the remote monarchy of China) was occu- 
pied and disputed by tho three great empires or nations of the 
Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks. Their military strength may 
be ascertained by a comparison of their courage, their arts and riches, 
and their obedience to a supreme head, who might call into action all 
the energies of the state. The Greeks, far inferior to their rivals in 
the first, were superior to the Franks, and at least equal to the Sara- 
cens, in the second and third of these warlike qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to purchase the service of 
the poorer nations, and to maintain a naval power for the protection 


Codinus (de Officiis, c. xvii. p, 120, 121 [p. 87, ed. Bonn] gives an idea of this 
oath., so strong to tlie church, ma‘T0f xct) yuiffftos ^oukos vios <rhf hylu,^ ixKXrj^iaiSj SO 
weak to the people, »a) pomv xeti acea rm ifuluif rtavrots xeiri 

fl-o ISvmrov, 
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of their coasts and the annoyance of their enemies.®^ A commerce 
Navy of Hiutual benefit exchanged the gold of Constantinople 
the Greeks, blood of the Sclavonians and Turks, the Bulgarians 

and Russians : their valour contributed to the victories of Nicephorus 
and Zimisces; and if an hostile people pressed too closely on the 
frontier, they were recalled to the defence of their country, and 
the desire of peace, by the well-managed attack of a more dis- 
tant tribe.'’’^ The command of the Mediterranean, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the Columns of Hercules, was always 
claimed, and often possessed, by the successors of Constantine. 
Their capital was filled with naval stores and dexterous artificers : 
the situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep gulfs, and 
numerous islands, accustomed their subjects to the exercise of navi- 
gation; and the trade of Venice and Amalfi supplied a nursery of 
seamen to the Imperial fieet.'^^ Since the time of the Peloponnesian 
and Punic wars, the sphere of action had not been enlarged ; and 
the science of naval architecture appears to have declined The art 
of constructing those stupendous machines which displayed three, or 
six, or ten ranges of oars, rising above, or falling behind, each other, 
was unknown to the shipbuilders of Constantinople, as well as to the 
mechanicians of modern days."^® The Dromoms^'^''^ or light galleys of 
the Byzantine empire, were content with two tier of oars ; each tier 
was composed of five-and-twenty benches; and two rowers were 
seated on each bench, who plied their oars on either side of the 
vessel. To these we must add the captain or centurion, who, in time 
of action, stood erect with his armour-bearer on the poop, two steers- 
men at the helm, and two ofl&oers at the prow, the one to manage the 
anchor, the other to point and play against the enemy the tube of 

^ Li vjQ listen to the threats of Nicephorus to the ambassador of Dtho, Noc esf, iii 
man domino tuo classium numorus. Navigantium fortitude mihi soli inost, tpii mm 
classibus aggrediar, hello maritimaa ejus civitatca dcmoliar; ot quie dumiiulMiH Himt 
vicina redigam in favillam. (Liutprand in Legat. ad Niccpliorum Vhocftin, in Mura- 
tori Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. u. pars i. p. 48 J.) He obaervua, in autiilior 
place, qui eseteris prajstant Ysnetioi sunt et Amalphitani. 

Neo ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qua ortus cst pauper ot polUtusn 
Saxonia: pecunia qua pollemus omnes naiiones super eum invitabhuus; ot (luasi 
Keramicum [id est, vas fictile] confringemus (Liutprand in Logat, p. ‘187). The two 
books, de Administrando Imperio, perpetually inculcate tho same policy, 

The xixth chapter of the Tactics of Leo (Hours. Opera, tom. vi. p. 8), 
T^ich is given more correct from a manuscript of Gudiua^ by the laboriouH FaluieiuH 
(Bihlioth. Gr®c, tom. vi. p. 372-879), relates to tho JS^mmnohia or naval wav. 

Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, in tho navy of Demcirius Fnli(trci4eH. 
These were for real use: the forty rows of Ptolemy Philadulphus wore uin)ru!d to a 
floatmg palace, whose tonnage, according to Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of Aijoioui Ooine 
&c p. 231-2.30), is compai'Bd as 4^ to 1, with an English 1 OD-guix ship. ' 

The Dromones of Leo, &c., are so clearly described with two tier of ours, that I 
must censure the version of Heursius and Eabricius, who pervert the houho by a blind 
attachment to the classic appellation of Cremes, Tho Bysantino historians are some* 
times gmlty of the same inaccuracy. 
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liquid fire. The whole crew, as in the infancy of the art, performed 
the double service of mariners and soldiers; they were provided 
with defensive and offensive arms — with bows and arrows, which tliej 
used from the upper deck; with long pikes, which they pushed 
through the port-holes of the lower tier. Sometimes, indeed, the 
ships of war were of a larger and more solid construction; and the 
labours of combat and navigation were more regularly divided 
between seventy soldiers and two hundred and thirty mariners. But 
for the most part they were of the light and manageable size ; and 
as the cape of Malea in Peloponnesus was still clothed with its 
ancient terrors, an Imperial fleet was transported five miles over land 
across the Isthmus of Corinth. The principles of maritime tactics 
had not undergone any change since the time of Thucydides : a 
squadron of galleys still advanced in a crescent, charged to the front, 
and strove to impel their sharp beaks against the feeble sides of their 
antagonists. A machine for casting stones and darts was built of 
strong timbers in the midst of the deck ; and the operation of 
boarding was effected by a crane that hoisted baskets of armed men. 
The language of signals, so clear and copious in the naval grammar 
of the moderns, was imperfectly expressed by the various positions 
and colours of a commanding flag. In the darkness of the night the 
same orders to chase, to attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to form, 
were conveyed by the lights of the leading galley. By land, the 
fire-signals were repeated from one mountain to another ; a chain of 
eight stations commanded a space of five hundred miles ; and Con- 
stantinople in a few hours was apprised of the hostile motions of the 
Saracens of Tarsus. Some estimate may be formed of the power of 
the Greek emperors by the curious and minute detail of the armament 
which was prepared for the reduction of Crete. A fleet of one hxindrcd 
and twelve galleys, and seventy-five vessels of the Pamphyliaii style, 
was equipped in the capital, the islands of the iEgcan sea, and the 
seaports of Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. It carried thirty-four 
thousand mariners, seven thousand three hundred and forty soldiers, 
seven hundred Russians, and five thousand and eighty-seven Mar- 
daites, whose fathers had been transplanted from the mountains of 

Constantiu. Porphyrogon. in Vit. Basil, c. Ixi. p. 1^5. Ho calmly praisoa tho 
stratagem as a xa.) efopm) bnt the sailing rotind Poloponiicsus Is deHci'ib'ed 

by his torriiied fancy as a circumnavigation of a thtnisaud mil os. 

Tho coutinuator of Thejo])hanoB {X. iv. p. 121! [p. 197, od, Bonn]) names tho 
successive stations, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, Mount Argaons, Jsamus, .®gihis, 
the hill of Mamas, Cyriaus, Mpeilun, the hill of Auxontias, tho sun-dial of the Pharua 
of the great palace. He affirms that the nows were transmitted Iv in an indi- 

visible moment of time. Miaera-ble ampliiication, which, by saying too much, says 
nothing. How much more forcible and instructive would havo been tho definition of 
three, or six, or twelve hours I 
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Libauus, Their pay, most probably of a month, was computed at 
thirty-four centenaries of gold, about one hundred and thirty-six 
thousand pounds sterling. Our fancy is bewildered by the endless 
recapitulation of arms and engines, of clothes and linen, of bread for 
the men and forage for the horses, and of stores and utensils of every 
description, inadequate to the conquest of a petty island, but amply 
sufficient for the establishment of a flourishing colony.'^® 

The invention of the Greek fire did not, like that of gunpowder, 
produce a total revolution in the art of war. To these 
dfaraSer^of liquid comhustibles the city and empire of Constantine owed 
the Greeks, deliverance; and they were employed in sieges and 

sea-fights with terrible eflfect. But they were either less improved, 
or less susceptible of improvement: the engines of antiquity, the 
catapultae, balistge, and battering-rams, were still of most frequent 
and powerful use in the attack and defence of fortifications ; nor was 
the decision of battles reduced to the quick and heavy fire of a line 
of infantry, whom it were fruitless to protect with armour against a 
similar fire of their enemies. Steel and iron were still the common 
instruments of destruction and safety; and the helmets, cuirasses, 
and shields of the tenth century did not, either in form or substance, 
essentially differ from those which had covered the companions of 
Alexander or Achilles.'^^ But instead of accustoming the modern 
Greeks, like the legionaries of old, to the constant and easy use of 
this salutary weight, their armour was laid aside in light chariots, 
which followed the march, till, on the approach of an enemy, they 
resumed with haste and reluctance the unusual encumbrance. Their 
offensive weapons consisted of swords, battle-axes, and spears; but 
the Macedonian pike was shortened a fourth of its length, and reduced 
to the more convenient measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharp- 
ness of the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been severely felt ; and 
the emperors lament the decay of archery as a cause of the public 
misfortunes, and recommend, as an advice and a command, that the 
military youth, till the age of forty, should assiduously practise the 
exercise of the bow."^® The hands^ or regiments, were usually three 

See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 1. ii. o. 44, p. 

[tom. i. p. 651, sqq.f ed. Bonn], A critical reader will discern some inconsistencies m 
different parts of this account; but they are not more obRcuro or more stubborn than 
the establishment and effectives, the present and fit for duty, the rank and file and 
the private, of a modem return, which retain in proper hands the knowledge of these 
profitable mysteries. 

See the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, oVxwv, Qvrklffieos, and 
yt/f<.vx(rtxsi in the Tactics of Leo, with the corresponding passages in those of Con* 
stantine. 

78 They observe t^s vxvTika/s a.fAtXMo'ViS ... . ev to"? "PojfiBtmi 

vvv tluh ir<puXfieiT» yivif^au (Leo, Tactic. p. 581 [c. vi, § 5]; Constiuitin, p. 1216J, 
Yet such were not the maxims of the Greeks and Homans, who despised the loose 
and distant practice of archery. 
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hundred strong ; and, as a medium between the extremes of four and 
sixteen, the foot-soldiers of Leo and Constantine were formed eight 
deep ; hut the cavalry charged in four ranks, from the reasonable 
consideration that the weight of the front could not be increased by 
any pressure of the hindmost horses. If the ranks of the infantry or 
cavalry were sometimes doubled, this cautious array betrayed a secret 
distrust of the courage of the troops, whose numbers might swell the 
appearance of the line, but of whom only a chosen band would dare 
to encounter the spears and swords of the barbarians. The order 
of battle must have varied according to the ground, the object, and 
the adversary; but their ordinary disposition, in two lines and 
a reserve, presented a succession of hopes and resources most 
agreeable to the temper as well as the judgment of the Greeks.’^® 
In case of a repulse, the first line fell back into the intervals of the 
second ; and the reserve, breaking into two divisions, wheeled round 
the flanks to improve the victory or cover the retreat. Whatever 
authority could enact was accomplished, at least in theory, by the 
camps and marches, the exercises and evolutions, the edicts and 
books, of the Byzantine monarch.®® Whatever art could produce 
from the forge, the loom, or the laboratory, was abundantly sup])lied 
by the riches of the prince and the industry of his numerous workinem 
But neither authority nor art could frame the most important ma- 
chine, the soldier himself ; and if the cemnonies of Constautiuo 
always suppose the safe and triumphal return of the emperor,'’^ his 
tactics seldom soar above the means of escaping a defeat and pro- 
crastinating the war.®^’ Notwithstanding some transient success, the 
Greeks were sunk in their own esteem and that of their neighbours. 
A cold hand and a loquacious tongue was the vulgar desiTiptiou of 
the nation ; the author of the Tactics was besieged in his capital ; and 
the last of the barbarians, who trembled at the name of the Saracens 
or Franks, could proudly exhibit the medals of gold and silver which 
they had extorted from the feeble sovereign of Constantinople. 
Wliat spirit their government and character denied might have been 

Compare the paHsagoa of tUo Tactics, p. GG9 and 721, and iUe xiith with the 
xviiith cliupter. 

In the prelaco to his Tactics, Loo very freely dci>lorcR tlie loss of diHcipline and 
the calamities of the times, and repeats, without scruple f Proem, p, 51)7 ), the re- 
proaches of u.f/,ixu(x,f ara^/a!, ayofjLmffU, &c,, nor doos it appear that the aamo 

coiiMures wore loss deserved in the next geuemtioii by the disciploH of Constantino. 

See in tho Ceremonial [1. ii. c. 19, p. 35:^ [tom. i. p, DIO, s(j., cd, lioiin]) the form 
of the emperor’s trampling on tho ncckn of the captive Saracens, while the Hingorg 
chanted Thou hast made my enemies my footstool! ” and the people shouted forty 
times the kyrie olcison, 

Leo observes [Tactic, p. RtiS) that a fair open battle against any nation what- 
soever is sT/eripaXff and etr/xjv^wov: tho words ai^o strong, and the remark is true; yet 
if such had been the opinion of tho old Homans, Leo had never reigned on tho shores 
of the Thracian Bosphorus. 
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inspired, in some degree, by the influence of religion ; but the religion 
of the Greeks could only^teach them to sufier and to yield. The 
emperor Nicephoros,* who restored for a moment the discipline and 
glory of the Roman name, was desirous of bestowing the honours of 
martyrdom on the Christians who lost their lives in a holy war 
against the infidels. But this political law was defeated by the oppo- 
sition of the patriarch, the bishops, and the principal senators ; and 
they strenuously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all who were 
polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier should be separated, during 
three years, from the communion of the faithful.®^ 

These scruples of the Greeks have been compared with the tears 
Character of ^^6 primitive Moslems when they were held back from 
Sf battle ; and this contx'ast of base superstition and high- 

Saracens. spirited enthusiasm unfolds to a philosophic eye the history 
of the rival nations. The subjects of the last caliphs had un- 
doubtedly degenerated from the zeal and faith of the companions 
of the prophet. Yet their martial creed still represented the Deity 
as the author of war the vital though latent spark of fanaticism 
still glowed in the heart of their religion, and among the Saracens 
who dwelt on the Christian borders it was frequently rekindled to a 
lively and active flame. Their regular force was formed of the 
valiant slaves who had been educated to guard the person and accom- 
pany the standard of their lord ; but the Musulman people of Syria 
and Cilicia, of Africa and Spain, was awakened by the trumpet 
which proclaimed a holy war against the infidels. The rich were 
ambitious of death or victory in the cause of God ; the poor were 
allured by the hopes of plunder ; and the old, the infirm, and the 
women assumed their share of meritorious service by sending their 
substitutes, with arms and horses, into the field. These offensive 
and defensive arms were similar in strength and temper to those of 
the Romans, whom they far excelled in the management of the horse 
and the bow ; the massy silver of their belts, their bridles, and their 
swords displayed the magnificence of a prosperous nation ; and, except 
some black archers of the South, the Arabs disdained the naked 
bravery of their ancestors. Instead of waggons they were attended 


Zouaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 25] p» 202, 203) and Cedrenus [Compend. p. G08 
[p. 65S, ed. Par.; tom. ii. p. 309, ed. Bonn]), who relate the design of Nicephorufl; 
most unfortunately apply the epithet of •ytvmius to the opposition of the patriarch. 

The viiith chapter of the tactics of the different nations is the most liistorical and 
useful of the whole collection of Leo. The manners and arms of the Saracens [Tactic, 
p. 809-817, and a fragment from the Medicean MS. in the preface of the vith volume 
of Meursius) the Roman emperor was too frequently called upon to study. 

navrflff Sk Kcsi xxxov tok ©saw t7va.i euriov x»t uroXs/UOig Xiyaviri 

rov rav hota-xo^Tt^avra. Uvt) rrx reiis jroXificovs Sfi^ovTae. Leon. Tactic. p. 809 [c. 18, 
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by a long train of camels, mules, and asses ; the multitude of these 
animals, whom they bedecked with flags and streamers, appeared to 
swell the pomp and magnitude of their host, and the horses of the 
enemy were often disordered by the uncouth figure and odious smell 
of the camels of the East. Invincible by their patience of thirst and 
heat, their spirits were frozen by a winter s cold, and the conscious- 
ness of their propensity to sleep exacted the most rigorous precau- 
tions against the surprises of the night. Their order of battle was a 
*ong square of two deep and solid lines ; the first of archers, the 
second of cavalry. In their engagements by sea and land they sus- 
tained with patient firmness the fury of the attack, and seldom 
advanced to the charge till they could discern and oppress the lassi- 
tude of their foes. But if they were repulsed and broken, they knew 
not how to rally or renew the combat, and their dismay was height- 
ened by the superstitious prejudice that God had declared himself 
on the side of their enemies. The decline and fall of the caliphs 
countenanced this fearful opinion, nor were there wanting, among the 
Mahometans and Christians, some obscure prophecies which prog- 
nosticated their alternate defeats. The unity of the Arabian empire 
was dissolved, but the independent fragments were equal to populous 
and powerful kingdoms, and in their naval and military armaments 
an emir of A16ppo or Tunis might command no despicable fund of 
skill, and industry, and treasure. In their transactions of peace and 
war with the Saracens, the princes of Constantinople too often felt 
that these barbarians had nothing barbarous in their discipline, and 
that, if they were destitute of original genius, they had been endowed 
with a quick spirit of curiosity and imitation. The model was indeed 
more perfect than the copy ; their ships, and engines, and fortifica- 
tions were of a less skilful construction ; and they confess, without 
shame, that the same God who has given a tongue to the Arabians 
had more nicely fashioned the hands of the Chinese and the heads of 
the Greeks.®’ 

A name of some German tribes between the Rhine and t)ie Wescr 
had spread its victorious influence over the gi^eatest part of xho Franua 
Gaul, Germany, and Italy 5 and the common appellation of 
Franks was applied by the Greeks and Arabians to the Christians 

Liutjjrand (p. 484, 485^ rolutos and intei-prets the oracles of tho Greeks and 
Saracens, in which, after the fashiun of prophecy, the i)ast is clear and historical, the 
future is dark, enigmatical, and on-oncons. From this boundiuy of liglit and shade an 
impartial critic may commonly dotermino the tlato of tho composition. 

Tho souse of this distinction is expi'ossod by Abulpliaragdus (Dynast, p. 2, (>2, 
101); but I cannot recollect the piussage in which it is ctmvoycd by this lively 
apophthegm. 

Ex Francis, quo nomino tain Latinos quain Toiitoncs coinprehendit, ludum 
habuit CLiutpmnd in Log.it. ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 482, 48n. This extension of 

VOlj. vit. I) 
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of the Latin church, the nations jf the West, who stretched beyond 
thdr knowledge to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. The vast body 
had been inspired and united by the soul of Charlemagne; but the 
division and degeneracy of his race soon annihilated the Imperial 
power, which would have rivalled the Ceesars of Byzantium, and re- 
venged the indignities of the Christian name. The enemies no longer 
feared, nor could the subjects any longer trust, the application of a 
public revenue, the labours of trade and manufactures in the military 
service, the mutual aid of provinces and armies, and the naval 
squadi’ons which were regularly stationed from the mouth of the 
Elbe to that of the Tiber. In the beginning of the tenth century 
the family of Charlemagne had almost disappeared ; his monarchy 
was broken into many hostile and independent states ; the regal title 
was assumed by the most ambitious chiefs ; their revolt was imitated 
in a long subordination of anarchy and discord ; and the nobles of 
every province disobeyed their sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and 
exercised perpetual hostilities against their equals and neighbours. 
Their private wars, which overturned the fabric of government, 
fomented the martial spirit of the nation. In the system of modern 
Europe the power of the sword is possessed, at least in fact, by five or 
six mighty potentates ; their operations are conducted on a distant 
frontier by an order of men who devote their lives to the study and 
practice of the military art : the rest of the country and community 
enjoys in the midst of war the tranquillity of peace, and is only made 
sensible of the change by the aggravation or decrease of the public 
taxes. In the disorders of the tenth and eleventh centuries every 
peasant was a soldier, and every village a fortification ; each wood 
or valley was a scene of murder and rapine ; and the lords of each 
castle were compelled to assume the character of princes and warriors. 
To their own courage and policy they boldly trusted for the safety of 
tkeir family, the protection of their lauds, and the revenge of their 
injuries ; and, like the conquerors of a larger size, they were loo apt 
to transgress the privilege of defensive war. The powers of the mintl 
and body were hardened by the presence of danger and necessity of 
resolution : the same spirit refused to desert a friend and to forgive 
an enemy ; and, instead of sleeping under the guardian care of the 
magistrate, they proudly disdained the authoiity of the laws. In the 
days of feudal anarchy the instruments of agriculture and art were 
converted into the weapons of bloodshed ; the peaceful occupations of 


the uamo may be confirmed from Constantine (do Administrando linperio, 1. ii. o. C?, 
28) and Eutychiua [Annal. tom. i. p. 55, 50), who both lived before the Cvusades. 
Thetestimonieb of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. (»9) and Abulfedii (Pruofut. ad Q-oogrtiph.) 
arc more recent. 
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dvil and ecclesiastical society were abolished or corrupted ; and the 
bishop who exchanged his mitre for an helmet was more forcibly 
urged by the manners of the times than by the obligation of his 
tenure. 

The love of freedom and of arms was felt with conscious pride by 
the Franks themselves, and is observed by the Greeks with 
some decree of amazement and terror. The Franks,” racterand 

® tixciics* 

says the emperor Constantine, are bold and valiant to the 
“ verge of temerity ; and their dauntless spirit is supported by the 
“ contempt of danger and death. In the field, and in close onset, 
“ they press to the front and rush headlong against the enemy, with- 
“ out deigning to compute either his numbers or their own. Their 

ranks are formed by the firm connections of consanguinity and 
“ friendship ; and their martial deeds are prompted by the desire of 
“ saving or revenging their dearest companions. In their eyes a 
“ retreat is a shameful flight, and flight is indelible infamy.” A 
nation endowed with such high and intrepid spirit must have been 
secure of victory if these advantages had not been counterbalanced 
by many weighty defects. The decay of their naval power left the 
Greeks and Saracens in possession of the sea for every purpose of 
annoyance and supply. In the age which preceded the institution ol' 
knighthood the Franks were rude and unskilful in the service of 
cavalry ; and in all perilous emergencies their warriors were so con- 
scious of their ignorance, ihat they chose to dismount from their 
horses and fight on foot. Unpractised in the use of pikes or of 
missile weapons, they were encumbered by the length of their swords, 
the weight of their armour, the magnitude of their shields, and, if I 
may repeat the satire of the meagre Greeks, by their unwieldy iutem- 
perauce. Their independent spirit disdained the yoke of subordina- 
tion, and abandoned the standard of their chief if ho attempted to 
keep the field beyond the term of their stipulation or service. On 
alhsides they were open to the snares of an enemy less brave but 
more artful than themselves. They might be bribed, for the bar- 

On this subject of ecclesiastical iuid bouehciaiy discipline, Rathor ThomaHsiu 
(tom. iii. 1. i c 40, 45, 40, 47) may bo usefully consulted, A general law of Charle- 
magne exempted the bishops from personal seWice; but the oppoaito practice, which 
prevailed from the ixth to thexvth centuiy, is countenanced by the oxainpl© or silcuee 
of saints and doctors. . . . You justify your cowavdieo by the holy canons, says Rathcrius 

of Verona; the canous likowiso forbid you to where, and yob 

^ In the xviiith chapter of his Tactics, tlio emperor Leo lias fairly stated the military 
vices and virtues of the Franks (whom Meursius ridioiilouHly translates by $alH) and 
the Lombards or Laiigobards. See likewise the xxvith Dissertation of Muratori do 
Antiquitatihus Italuc medii iEvi, 

Doininitui militos (says the proud Nicephorus) eqiiitandi igiuu'i, podestris ptignaj 
sunt inscii; scutorum magnitudo, lorioarum gravitudo, ensiuni longitude, galearumqiie 
poudus ueutrS. parte pugnare eos sinit; ac subridoim, impodxt, inquit, ct ooh gast-vi- 
tti.irgia, hoc est ventris ingluvies, &c. Liiitprand in Lcgat. i). 4S0, 48 L 
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barians were venal ; or surprised in the night, for they neglected the 
precautions of a close encampment or vigilant sentinels. TL he fatigues 
of a summer’s campaign exhausted their strength and patience, and 
thev sunk in despair if their voracious appetite was disappointed of a 
plentiful supply of wine and of food.. This general character of the 
Franks was marked with some national and local shades, which I 
should ascribe to accident rather than to climate, hut which were 
visible both to natives and to foreigners. An ambassador of the great 
Otho declared, in the palace of Constantinople, that the Saxons could 
dispute with swords better than with pens, and that they preferred 
inevitable death to the dishonour of turning their backs to an enemy.®^ 
It was the glory of the nobles of France that, in their humble dwell- 
ings, war and rapine were the only pleasure, the sole occupation, of 
their lives. They affected to deride the palaces, the banquets, the 
polished manners of the Italians, who in the estimate of the Greeks 
themselves had degenerated from the liberty and valour of the ancient 
Lombards.®® 

By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his subjects, from Britain to 
Egypt, were entitled to the name and privileges of Romans, 
the Latin and their national sovereign might fix his occasional or per- 
language. j-egidgnce in any province of their common country. 

In the division of the East and West an ideal unity was scrupulously 
preserved, and in their titles, laws, and statutes the successors of 
Arcadius and Honorius announced themselves as the inseparable 
colleagues of the same office, as the joint sovereigns of the Roman 
world and city, which were bounded by the same limits. After the 
fall of the Western monarchy the majesty of the purple resided 
solely in the princes of Constantinople, and of these Justinian was 
the first who, after a divorce of sixty years, regained the dominion 


In Saxonia certo scb .... decentius ensibus pugnare quam calamis, et prius 
mortem obire quam hostibus terga dare (Liutpraud, p. 482). 

^^ecyiyo) roUvv xxt Aoyi^ct^^ai Xoyov iktvhpSo^s vroX^.et! tra/ovvret/j &XX* oJ fMv 
<ro afXEav <rt}s rojaurtis vuv avi'a/XBo'xv, Lednis Tactica, c. 18, p. 8D4. Tlxo cuiporor 
Leo died a.d. 911: an historical poem, which ends in 916, and appears to have been 
composed in 940, by a native of Venetia, discriminates in these varscs the manners of 
Italy and France : 

Quid inertia hello 

Pectora (Ubertus ait) duris pnetenditis armis, 

0 Itali? Potius vobis sacra pocula cordi; 

Ssepius et stomachum nitidis laxai'e saginis 
Elatasque demos rutilo fulcire metallo. 

Non eadem Gallos similis vel cura remordet; 

Vicinaa quibns est studiura devincere terras, 

Bepressumque larem spoliis hinc inde coactis 
Sustentare 

(Anonym. Caraien Panegyricum de Laxidibus Berengarii Augusti, 1. ii, in Muratori 
Script, Kcrum Italic, tom. ii. pars i. p. 395). 
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of ancient Rome, and asserted, by the right of conquest, the august 
title of Emperor of the Romans.^'^ A motive of vanity or discontent 
solicited one of his successors, Constans the Second, to abandon the 
Thracian Bosphorus and to restore the pristine honours of the Tiber : 
an extravagant project (exclaims the malicious Byzantine), as if he 
had despoiled a beautiful and blooming virgin, to enrich, or rather to 
expose, the deformity of a wrinkled and decrepit matron.'’^ But the 
sword of the Lombards opposed nis settlement in Italy; he entered 
Rome not as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, and, after a visit of 
twelve days, he pillaged and for ever deserted the ancient capital of 
the world. The final revolt and separation of Italy was accom- 
plished about two centuries after the conquests of Justinian, and from 
his reign we may date the gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue. 
That legislator had composed his Institutes, his Code, and his 
Pandects in a language which he celebrates as the proper and public 
style of the Roman government, the consecrated idiom of the palace 
and senate of Constantinople, of the camps and tribunals of the 
East.®'^ But this foreign dialect was unknown to the people and 
soldiers of the Asiatic provinces, it was imperfectly understood by 
the greater part of the interpreters of the laws and the ministers of 
the state. After a short conflict, nature and habit prevailed over the 
obsolete institutions of human power : for the general benefit of his 
subjects Justinian promulgated his novels in the two languages, the 
several parts of his voluminous jurisprudence were successively trans- 
lated,®® the original was forgotten, the version was studied, and the 


Justiuian, says tlio historian Agathias (1. v. p. 157 [ed. Par.; p. oOH, oil. Bonn]), 
^oZtos avrox^KTOi^ Ivofitart ts xai <x‘QxyfAcc,Ti. Yct tUo spocilic title of ElUperOf 

01 the Eomans was not naed at Constantin ople till it hail been chiimod by the Vreuch 
anil German emperors of old Romo. 

^ Constantino Manassos reprobates this dosign in his barharoiis vorso: 

K«i Tjjv 

'Of itTif at^aa‘>roXtff'rov A^oxoo'fi^a'U 
Kal ygawv tjvx vio/xe^mav a>s xa^viv 

[v, 383S, p. 1G5, ed. Boim.J 

anil it is confirmcil by Thcophaiies, Zonaraa, Ccdremin, and the Histoiia Miscolla: 
voluit in iirbem Romam Imperium tranafeiTC (1. xix. p. 137, in tom. i. pars i. of the 
Scriptores Rer. Ital. of Muratori). 

^ Paul. Diacon. 1. v. c. 11, p. 480; Anastasius in Vitis I’ontificmn, in Mux*atori *0 
Collection, tom. iii. pars i. p. 141. 

Conault the preface of Ducange (ad Gloss. Grace, inodii j3Evi) and the Novels^ of 
Justinian (vii. Ixvi.). The Greek laUgxiage was xa/vof, the Latin was flr«-rgi« to him- 
self, xvpuuTXTOi to the tlio systom of govorumont. 

Ow /xhv kXTLk xat Axrmxv) xx) <p^xeris iltrin tou( vo/xavf <rot>f trt/ytTviXt 

rxvrnit ium/xiviivt jo'^vfiZs «<r*Te/%^^4 (Matth* Blastai'on, Hist. Juris, apud Pabi’ic. 
Biblioth. Groec, tom. xii. p. [ed. l-Tamb. 1724]). Tho Code and Pandects (the 
latter hy Thaleloous) were translated in the timo of Justinian (p. 358, JOli). Thoo- 
nhihis, one of the original triumvirs, has loft an elegant, though diffuse, parephrnse 
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Greek, whose intrinsic merit deserved indeed the preference, obtained 
a legal as well as popular establishment in the Byzantine mo- 
narchy, The birth and residence of succeeding princes estranged 
them from the Roman idiom ; Tiberius by the x\rabs,‘’® and Maurice 
by the Italians, are distinguished as the first of the Greek Ceesars, 
as the founders of a new dynasty and empire ; the silent revolution 
was accomplished before the death of Heraclius, and the ruins of the 
Latin speech were darkly preserved in the terms of jurisprudence 
and the acclamations of the palace. After the restoration of the 
Western empire by Charlemagne and the Othos, the names of Franks 
and Latins acquired an equal signification and extent, and these 
haughty barbarians asserted, with some justice, their superior claim 
to the language and dominion of Rome. They insulted the aliens of 
the East who had I'enounced the dress and idiom of Romans, and 
tub Greek their reasonable practice will justify the frequent appella- 
aSlftheir tiou of Greeks.^ But this contemptuous appellation was 
rSinami indignantly rejected by the prince and people to whom it 
is applied. Whatsoever changes had been introduced by 
Romans. l^pse of ages, they alleged a lineal and unbroken suc- 

cession from Augustus and Constantine; and, in the lowest period of 
degeneracy and decay, the name of Romans adhered to the last 
fragments of the empire of Constantinople. 

While the government of the East was transacted in Latin, the 


of the Institutes. On the other hand, Julian, antecessor of Constantinople (a.^. o 70), 
exx Noyellaa Greccas elegant! Latinitate donavit (Heineceius, Hist. J. R. p. 396) for 
the USB of Italy and Africa, 

Abulpharagius assigns the viith Dynasty to the Franks or Romans, the viiith to 
the Greeks, the ixth to the Arabs. A tempore Augusti Cjesaris donee imporaret 
“^nberius Csesar spatio cireiter aunorum BOO fucrunt Imperatores C. P. Patricii, et prac- 
cipuapars exercitCls Romani [i. e. Franci]; extra quod, consiliarii, scribse et populus, 
omnes Grseci fuerunt: deinde regnum etiam Oi’Bccanicum factum est (p. 95, vers! 
Pocock). The Christian and ecclesiastical studies of Abulpharagius gave him 
advantage over the more ignorant Moslems. 

Primus ex Greecorum genure in Imperio confirmatus est; nr, according to an- 
oGier MS. of Paulus Diaconus (1. iii. o. 15, p. 443), in Graicorum Xiiiperio. 

_ Quia linguam, mores, vestesque mutastis, putavit Saiictissinuis Papa fan auda- 
cious irony), ita vobis displicare Ronianorum nomen.'^ His nuncios, rogabant Nico- 
phorutn Imperatorem Grajcorum, ut cum Othonc imperatore Romanorum amicitiam 
facerct (Liutpi'and in Legatione, p 4SG). 

By Laonicus Chalcoeondyles, who survived the last siege of Coustantinople, the 
account is thus stated (1. i. p. .{ [p. G, ed. Bonn]). Constantino transplanted his 
Latins of Italy to a Greek city of Thrace: they adopted the language and manners of 
the natives,^ who were confounded with them under the name of Romans. The kings 
of Constantinople, says the historian, tu tr<pxs enuTous Ftiifitxteav n xaJ 

Toeas rsfivuvsa-6eti «cra»«XE7», *EX.X»jvwv Ss ^a<riXs7s oUKiTi J^tavv. 


8icut ct vestem. These words follow confusion, which rarely occurs in Gih- 
m the text of Liutprand (apurl Murat, hon’s references) the rest of the quotation, 
bcript. Ttal. tom. ii. p. 480, to which Gib- which as it stands is uuintolligxble, does 
Ijon refers). But -w-ith some inaccuracy or not appear. — M. 
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Greek was the language of literature and philosophy, nor could ibe 
masters of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted to envy vcuoAot 
the borrowed learning and imitative taste of their Roman 
disciples. After the fall of Paganism, the loss of Syria and Egypt, 
and the extinction of the schools of xVlexandria and Athens, the studies 
of the Greeks insensibly retired to some regular monasteries, and, 
above all, to the royal college of Constantinople, which was burnt in 
the reign of Leo the Isaurian.^^^ In the pompous style of the age, 
the president of that foundation was named the Sun of Science ; his 
twelve associates, the professors in the different arts and faculties, 
were the twelve signs of the zodiac ; a library of thirty-six thousand 
five hundred volumes was open to their inquiries ; and they could 
show an ancient manuscript of Homer, on a roll of parchment one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, the intestines, as it was fabled, 
of a prodigious serpent.^*^^ But the seventh and eighth centuries 
were a period of discord and darkness ; the library was burnt, the 
college w'as abolished, the Iconoclasts are represented as the foes of 
antiquity, and a savage ignorance and contempt of letters has dis- 
graced the princes of the lleraclcan and Isauriau dynasties.^“^ 

In the ninth century wo trace the first dawnings of the restoration 
of science.^ After the fanaticism of the Arabs had sub- 
sided, the caliphs aspired to conquer the arts, rather than of wreck 
the provinces, of the empire ; their liberal curiosity re- 
kindled the emulation of the Greeks, brushed away the dust from 
their ancient libraries, and taught them to know and reward the 
philosophers, whose labours had been hitherto repaid by the pleasure 
of study and the pursuit of truth. The Caesar Barelas, the uncle 
of Michael the Third, was the generous protector of letters, a title 
which alone has preserved his memory and excused his ambition. 
A particle of the treasures of his nephew was sometimes diverted 
from the indulgence of vice and folly ; a school was opened in the 

See Ducango (C. P, Cliristiajia, 1. ii. p. 150, 151), who collects the testimonies, 
not of Tlieophanes, but at least of Zoiiaras ftoin. ii. 1. xv. [c. o] p. 104), CoilromiH (p. 
451- [toui. i. p, 705, sq.j eel. Bonn]), Michael Glyeiis (p. ‘281 [p. 522, otl. lionuj), Cou- 
Btautine Maiiassus (p. 87 [v. 4*257, p. 182, cil. Bonn]). After refuting the absurd 
charge against tho emperor, Spanheim (Hist. Imaginuin, p, 90-111), like a true advo- 
cate, proceeds to doubt or deny the reality of tho hre, and almoHt of tho library. 

Aeeording to Malchus rajmd Zoiiar. 1. xiv. p. 55), this Homer was burnt in tho 
time of Bafliliycus, The MS. might bo renewed— but on a aerpent’a skin? Most 
stranger and inorediblot 

The of Zonaraa, the of Cedrenus, arc strong words, per- 

haps not ill-Fiuiterl to these voigns. 

See Zonaras (1, xvi, [e. 4] p. 180, tUl) and Cctlrenufj (p. 549, 550 [turn. ii. p. 
I (is, sqq.j cd. Bunn]). Like Friar Bacon, the philoHopher Leo has been transformed 
by ignorance into a conjurer; yet not bo uiulcHorvodly, if ho be the authox' of the 
oraelcH more commonly ascribed to the emperor of the same name. The physics of 
Leo ill MS. are in tho library of Vienna tFabricius, Biblioth, Grace, tom. vi. p. 
tom. xii. p. 781). Quiescautl 
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palace of Magnaura, and the presence of Barelas excited the 
emulation of the masters and students. At their head was the 
philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica ; his profound skill in 
astronomy and the mathematics was admired by the strangers of the 
East, and this occult science was magnified by vulgar credulity, 
which modestly supposes that all knowledge superior to its own must 
he the effect of inspiration or magic. At the pressing entreaty of the 
Caesar, his friend, the celebrated Photius,^*^^ renounced the freedom 
of a secular and studious life, ascended the patriarchal throne, and 
was alternately excommimicated and absolved by the synods of the 
East and West. By the confession even of priestly hatred, no art or 
science, except poetry, was foreign to this universal scholar, who was 
deep in thought, indefatigable in reading, and eloquent in diction. 
Whilst he exercised the office of protospathaire, or captain of the 
guards, Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of - Bagdad.'*’® 
The tedious hours of exile, perhaps of confinement, were beguiled by 
the hasty composition of his Library^ a living monument of erudi- 
tion and criticism. Two hundred and fourscore writers, historians, 
orators, philosophers, theologians, are reviewed without any regular 
method; he abridges their narrative or doctrine, appreciates their 
style and character, and judges even the fathers of the church with a 
discreet freedom which often breaks through the superstition of the 
times. The emperor Basil, who lamented the defects of his own 
education, intrusted to the care of Photius his son and successor Leo 
the Philosopher, and the reign of that prince and of his sou Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus forms one of the most prosperous seras of the 
Byzantine literature. By their munificence the treasures of antiquity 
were deposited in the Imperial library ; by their pens, or those of 
their associates, they were imparted in such extracts and abridgments 
as might amuse the curiosity, without oppressing the indolence, of the 
public. Besides the Badlio^^ or code of laws, the arts of husbandry 
and war, of feeding or destroying the human species, were propagated 
with equal diligence; and the history of Greece and Rome was 
digested into fifty-three heads or titles, of which two only (of em- 
bassies, and of virtues and vices) have escaped the injuries of time. 
In every station the reader might contemplate the image of the past 


Ths ecclesiastical and literary cliaracter of Photius is copiously discussed by 
Hauckius (de Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 269-*d96) and Fabricius. 

^ Ei’j *A<rirtjpiovt can only mean Bagdad, the seat of the caliph ; and the X’olation of 
his embassy might have been cuiious and instructive. But how did he procure liis 
books? A library so numerous could neither be found at Bagdad, nor transported 
with his baggage, nor preserved in his memory. Yet the last, however incredible, 
Booiiis io be affirmed by Photius himself, oW? awTwi/ ^ Cauiusat ^Ilist. 

Oitifjue dey Journaus, p, 87-91-) gives a good account of tlio Myriobiblon. 
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world, apply the Icrison or warning of each page, and learn to admire, 
perhaps to imitate, the examples of a brighter period. 1 shall not 
expatiate on the works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the assiduous 
study of the ancients, have deserved, in some measure, the remem- 
brance and gratitude of the modems. The scholars of the present 
age may still enjoy the benefit of the philosophical commonplace- 
book of Stobseus, the grammatical and historic lexicon of Suidas, 
the Chiliads of Tzetzes, which comprise six hundred narratives in 
twelve thousand verses, and the commentaries on Homer of Eusta- 
thius archbishop of Thessalonica, who, from his horn of plenty, has 
poured the names and authorities of four hundred writers. From 
these originals, and from the numerous tribe of scholiasts and 
critics,^“^ some estimate may be formed of the literary wealth of the 
twelfth century. Constantinople was enlightened by the genius of 
Homer and Demosthenes, of Aristotle and Plato ; and in the enjoy- 
ment or neglect of our present riches we must envy the generation 
that could still peruse the history of Theoporapus, the orations of 
Ilypcrides, the comedies of Menander, and the odes of Alcaeus and 
Sappho. The frequent labour of illustration attests not only the 
existence but the popularity of the Grecian classics; the general 
knowledge of the age may be deduced from the example of two 
learned females, the empress Eudocia and the princess Anna Com- 
nena, who cultivated, in the purple, the arts of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy.^ The vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarous ; 
a. more correct and elaborate style distinguished the discourse, or at 
least the compositions, of the church and palace, which sometimes 
affected to copy the purity of the Attic models. 

In our modern education, the painful though necessary attainment 


Of those modern Oreokn, rdo the roRpectivc aHiclcB in the Bibliotheca Qncca of 
Fahrieiaa; a lahorious work, yet suRccptiblo of a bettor method and many improvc- 
moutb: of h'iUstaihius (tom. i. p. 289-2 Uli, .30({-;“i29), of the Pselli fa diatribe of Loo 
AlUitiuH, ad calcem tom. v.), of Constantine PorphyrogeuiliiB (torn, vi, p. 48[>-r>L)9), 
of John StohoDiia (tom. viii. G 65-728), of Suidas (tom. ix. p. 620-827), John Tisotzes 
(tom. xii. p. 245-276). Mr. Hands, in liis Philological Arrangements, opus senila, has 
given a sketch of this Byzantiuo learning (p. 287-61H)). 

From obscure and hearsay evidoiico, Ucrard VoBsius (de Pootis Gracois, c. 6) and 
Xjc Clorc (BibliQth^quQ Chnisio, torn. xix. p. 285) mention a commentary of Michael 
l^RclluB on twenty-four plays of Menander, still extant in MS. at Constantiuoplo. Yet 
such classic studies seem incompatible with the gravity or dulness of a schoolniaii 
who p<>rc(l over the catugorioR [de pKcllis, p. 42); and Micliacl hm I'vobiibly boon con- 
founded with Ilomerufl who wrote arguments to the comedies of Menander. 

Ill the xth century Suidjis quotes fifty plays, but ho ofion transcribes the old schollist 
of Aristophanes. 

Anna Comnena may boaRt of lior Greek stylo (a-A *Ex,Aj)v/^eiv U 
and Zonaras, her contemporary, but not her jluiterer, may add with truth, y^iUrrecy 
(i'xo *A‘r‘riJci^ov(rt»y. The princcHB wilfl conversant with the artful dialogues of 

Plato, and had studied the riT^etKrosf or qmtdrimm of 'astrology, geometry, aiithmetio, 
aiul music (see her preface to the Aloxiad, with Ducaiigc’s notes), 
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of two languages which are no bnger living may consume the time 
and damp the ardour of the youthful student. The poets 

Dscav of ■*" " ^ 

taste and aud orators were long imprisoned in the barbarous dialects 

8®“^* Qf Western ancestors, devoid of harmony or grace ; and 
their genius, without precept or example, was abandoned to the rude 
and native powers of their judgment and fancy. But the Greeks of 
Constantinople, after purging away the impurities of their vulgar 
speech, acquired the free use of their ancient language, the most 
happy composition of human art, and a familiar knowledge of the 
sublime masters who had pleased or instructed the first of nations. 
But these advantages only tend to aggravate the reproach and shame 
of a degenerate people. They held in their lifeless hands the riches 
of their fathers, without inheriting the spirit which had created aud 
improved that sacred patrimony: they read, they praised, they 
compiled, but their languid souls seemed alike incapable of thought 
and action. In the revolution of ten centuries, not a single discovery 
was made to exalt the dignity or promote the happiness of mankind. 
Not a single idea has been added to the speculative systems of 
antiquity, and a succession of patient disciples became in their turn 
the dogmatic teachers of the next servile generation. Not a single 
composition of history, philosophy, or literature, has been saved from 
oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of style or sentiment, of original 
fancy, or even of successful imitation. In prose, the least offensive 
of the Byzantine writers are absolved from censure by their naked 
aud unpresuming simplicity; but the orators, most eloquent in 
their own conceit, are the farthest removed from the models whom 
they affect to emulate. In every page our taste aud reason are 
wounded by the choice of gigantic and obsolete words, a stiff and 
intricate phraseology, the discord of images, the childish play of false 
or unseasonable ornament, and the painful attempt to csJevate them- 
selves, to astonish the reader, and to involve a trivial meaning in the 
smoke of obscurity and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring to the 
vicious affectation of poetry: their poetry is sinking below the flatness 
aud insipidity of prose. The tragic, epic, and lyric muses were 
silent and inglorious : the bards of Constantinople seldom rose above 
a riddle or epigi'am, a panegyric or tale ; they forgot even the rules 
of prosody ; and with the melody of Homer yet sounding in their 
ears, they confound all measure of feet and syllables in the impotent 
strains which have received the name of political or city verses.^^® 

To uensure the Byzantine taste, Ducange (Prefat. Gloss. Grace, p. 17) stiings tha 
authorities of Aulus Gellius, Jerom, Petrouins, George Hamartolus, Longinus, who 
give at onoe the precept aud the example. 

The vct'sm ptjhLxxii, those coiniuou prostitutes, as, from their oasiuoss, they are 
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The minds of the Greeks were bound in the fetters of a base and 
imperious superstition, which extends her dominion round the circle 
of profane science. Their understandings were bewildered in meta- 
physical controversy ; in the belief of visions and miracles they had 
lost all principles of moral evidence, and their taste was vitiated by 
the homilies of the monks, an absurd medley of declamation and 
Scripture. Even these contemptible studies were no longer dignified 
by the abuse of superior talents ; the leaders of the Greek church 
were humbly content to admire and copy the oracles of antiquity, nor 
did the schools or pulpit produce any rivals of the fame of Athanasius 
and Chrysostom.^ 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, the emmation of 
states and individuals is the most powerful spring of the 
efforts and improvements of mankind. The cities of ancient naSonfii 
Greece were cast in the happy mixture of union and inde- 
pendence, which is repeated on a larger scale, but in a looser form, 
by the nations of modern Europe : the union of language, religion, 
and manners, which renders them the spectators and judges of each 
other’s merit : the independence of government and interest, which 
asserts their separate .freedom, and excites them to strive for pre- 
eminence in the career of glory. The situation of the Eomans was 
less favourable ; yet in the early ages of the republic, which fixed the 


style i by Leo Allatius, usually consist of fifteen syllables. They are used by Con- 
stantine Manasses, John Tzetzes, &c. (Duoonge, Gloss. Latin, tom. iii. p. i. p. 345, 
343, edit. Basil. 1732).’*^ 

As St. Bernard of tho Latin, so St. John Damascenus, in the viiith century, is 
revered as the last father of the Greek, church. 

Hume’s Essays, vol. i. p. 125. 


" The irrlxai are accentual 

verses, and are so called from having been 
invented at Constantinople, ‘‘ Whether 
“ there was any other Greek metre on 
“ the accLiiitual principle in the iiiitldlo 
“ ages is uueertain; no speciineii has 
“ reached us. Nor is it certain at what 
“ iiiuo the versm poHtioi first came into 
** use. In tho twelfth century they had 
become so popular, that Constantino 
Manasses wrote in this measure his XtJvo- 
and John Tzetzes his Chi- 
liurls, both composed in Ilollcnic, though 
'' tho latter shows that ho yielded vm- 
willingly to the vulgar taste, by his 
“ complaint in iambics at tho commenco- 
“ meut of his book, entitled "AXpas l^re-r- 
** •ffnmfAaTwv, It is romiU’kable that 
this measure, although seldom, if over, 
found in tho poetry of other mod<ini 
hhiropean nations, was common in the 


earliest English poetry, and has con- 
“ tinued to be a favourite with us in 
compositions of particular kinds. The 
only difference is, that, instead of fifteen 
** syllables with an accent on the penulti- 
mate syllable, the English measure is 
of fourteen, with an accent on the last 
syllable. Kliyino, which is found in 
the earliest specimens of English verse, 
appears to have boon adopicil by tlio 
Greeks in a later ago from tho Italiuus, 
“ as it is not found before the time when 
“the Venoraans in Crete, tho Gonooao at 
“ Constantinople and elsewhere, and other 
“ liiiiliaiiB in several parts of the islands 
“ and contlniuit of Greece, had introduced 
“ many of them customs, and when tho 
“ greater part of the Uomaic poetry con- 
“ sisted of translations or imitations of 
“ Italian romaucBS.'' Leake, Poloponno- 
siaeii, p. 135, — fci. 
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national character, a similar emulation was kindled among the states 
of Latium and Italy ; and in the arts and sciences they aspired to 
equal or surpass their Grecian masters. The empire of the Caesars 
undoubtedly checked the activity and progress of the human mind : 
its magnitude might indeed allow some scope for domestic com- 
petition ; but when it was gradually reduced, at first to the East, and 
at last to Greece and Constantinople, the Byzantine subjects were 
degraded to an abject and languid temper, the natural effect of their 
solitary and insulated state. From the North they were oppressed 
by nameless tribes of barbarians, to whom they scarcely imparted the 
appellation of men. The language and religion of the more polished 
Arabs were an insurmountable bar to all social intercourse. The 
conquerors of Europe were their brethren in the Christian faith ; but 
the speech of the Franks or Latins was unknown, their manners were 
rude, and they were rarely connected, in peace or war, with the 
successors of Heraclius, Alone in the universe, the self-satisfied pride 
of the Greeks was not disturbed by the comparison of foreign merit ; 
and it is no wonder if they fainted in the race, since they had neither 
competitors to urge their speed, nor judges to crown their victory. 
The nations of Europe and Asia were mingled by the expeditions to 
the Holy Land ; and it is under the Comnenian dynasty that a faint 
emulation of knowledge and military virtue was rekindled in the 
Byzantine empire. 


Note A. 

As Gribbon has not given an account of 
the Byzantine law in any part of his wort, 
a brief hibtory of its sources may be 
stated in this placcj, more especially as 
the labours of modern scholars have 
thrown new light upon the subject. Al- 
though the compilation of Justinian was 
mainly intended for people who spoke 
Greek, the emperor restricted its use by 
promulgating it in the Latin language, 
which was unintelligible to the greater 
pai-t of his subjects, This defect was re- 
medied to a gi’eat extent by a Greek 
school of juristSj, which had flourished 
even before his reign, and who translated 
the Corpus Juris into the Greek language. 
The consequence was that the original 
was soon disused throughout the Eastern 
empire, and that Greek translations of 
the Institutions, the Pandects, and the 
Code usurped their place. These trans- 
lations, however, were not stamped by 
any official authority ; and in the times 
of confxision which followed the reign of 
Heraclius even the translations were neg- 
lected, and their phieo was supplied by 


(See p. 2.) 

the writings of commentators, who had 
published abridgments of the laws. Loo 
III., the Isaurian, attempted to remedy 
this evil by publishing a Greek Manual of 
Law, which became the primary authority 
in all the courts of the empire. This 
Manual, which was revised by Conatau- 
tine Oopronymus, the son of Leo, boro 
the title of JijclotjOi rap v6fiuv), and 

is still extant in many manuscripts, which 
till a recent time were erroneously sup- 
posed to he the Frochiron, or Manual of 
Basil, Constantine, and Leo, of wliicli we 
shall speak presently. The Eoloi/a of Leo 
and Constantine Oopronymus contains 
eighteen titles, and adopts an order en- 
tirely different from that of the Institu- 
tions of Justinian. It omits entirely 
several very important matters, such as 
servitudes and the different modes of 
acquiring property. Its authority wtis 
abrogated by Basil I., who severely cen- 
sures it on account of its imperfections/ 
and declares it to bo an iiiHult to the 
earlier legjjilators. It was not, however, 
entirely disuhcd, since the MSS, which 
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contain it arc all bter than the nintli 
century. 

A more complete reform in tlie By- 
zantine law was effected by Basil I. His 
legislation was comprised in thi-ee works ; 
— 1. Proohirou (^i^o;^si0os vestas), a manual 
intended to serve as an introduction to 
the science. 2. Basilica (ra a 

revision of the ancient laws. 3. JUpanotjoge 
(^Kvavotyoy^ tZv vofiuit)^ a Second edition of 
the Procldron Manual published after the 
Basilica. 

The Prochiron is issued in the names of 
Basil, and of his two sons, Constantine 
and Leo, and was probably published in 
A.D. 870. It contains forty titles. The 
former half of the work is executed in an 
entirely different manner from the latter. 
In the first twenty titles the same plan 
has becQ followed as in the Basilica ; the 
extracts from the Institutions are first 
given, and those are followed successively 
by extracts from the Pandects, Code, 
Novellsn of Justinian, and then by the 
Novelise of subsB(iueut emperors; but in 
the last twenty titles this well-arranged 
plan is abandoned, from a determination 
to hurry the work to a conclusion. The 
Ecloga of Leo, which Basil so strongly 
condemns, now becomes the basis of his 
work; the extmets from the Institutions 
and the Novell® are very numerous, while 
the Pandects and the Code are almost en- 
tirely neglected, A complete edition of 
the Prochiron was published for the fix-at 
time by Zacharia in 1837, 

The Busilica contains a complete code 
of Byzantine law. It was on'ginally pub- 
lished by Basil about 884, under the title 
of the Kb vision of the Old Laws (*Ava*a- 
tZi> jraXa/wv vopa/v). It was divided 
into forty books, although Basil in his 
Prochiron had announced that bho now 
Code would consist of sixty books. This 
Code, however, was again revised and en- 
larged by Leo the Philosopher, and was 
published in his own name and that of his 
son Constantine Poi-phyrogenitus between 
905 and 911. It is this new and revised 


Code in sixtjr books which we now poesosa 
under the title of Basilica or /mpcrittl 
laws. The earlier code of Basil has en- 
tii’ely disappeared. Tho Basilica, like the 
compilation of Justinian, is a collection of 
all the authorities of Byzantine law. It 
is compiled from the Greek translations 
of Justinian’s laws, and from the Creek 
commentaries on them, which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Byzantine legal 
schools. It was not a new translation of 
the Latin text of Justinian, but it em- 
ployed the Greek texts which had been 
in existence more than three centnncH, 
Each of the sixty books is distributed 
into titles, which are again subdivided 
into chaptem and paragraphs. Each title 
contains, with more or less accuracy, all 
the laws relating to this subject in the 
Institutions, the Pandects, the Code, and 
the Novelloe, and thus presents in one 
place the enactments upon a subject pre- 
viously dispersed in four collections. Thd 
Basilica does not contain everything which 
is found in the Corpus Juris, but it con- 
tains numerous fragments of tho opinions 
of the ancient jurists and of imperial 
constitutions which are not in the compi- 
lation of Justinian. There is no complete 
MS. of the Basilica. The best edititm is 
by Heimbach, in five volumes 4to., Leip- 
zig, 183.3, SCI/. 

The publication of the Basilica led to 
the gradual disuse of the original compi- 
lations of Justinian in the Plast. But the 
Roman law was thus more firmly esta- 
blished in Eastern Europe aud Western 
Asia. The Basilica continued to be the law 
of the Byzantine empire till its comiuost 
by the Turks, and has been declared to 
be tho law of the new kingdom of Greece. 

Tho best histories of tho Byzanbine law 
are by_ Zacharia, Historic Juris Ureoco- 
Romani DolineatiD, and by Montreuil, 
Histone du Droit Byzontiii, Paris, 3 vola. 
8vo., 1843-46. See also Finlay, History 
of the Byzantine Empire, vol. i. p. 280, 
seq, — S, 
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CHAPTER LlV, 

Origin and Doctrine of the Paulicians. — Their Persecution by tub 
Grkeb: Emperors. — Revolt in Armenia, etc. — Transplantation into 
Thrace. — Propagation in the West. — The Seeds, Character, and 
Consequences of the PiEformation. 

In the profession of Christianity the variety of national characters 
Supine may be clearly distinguished. The natives of Syria and 
etSoreTk Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy and contemplative 
churcb. devotion : Rome again aspired to the dominion of the 
world; and the wit of the lively and loijuaclous Greeks was con- 
sumed in the disputes of metaphysical theology. The incomprehen- 
sible mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, instead of command- 
ing their silent submission, were agitated in vehement and subtle 
controversies, which enlarged their faith at the expense, perhaps, of 
their charity and reason. From the council of Nice to the end of the 
seventh century the peace and unity of the church was invaded by 
these spiritual wars ; and so deeply did they affect the decline and 
fall of the empire, that the historian has too often been compelled to 
attend the synods, to explore the creeds, and to enumerate the sects, 
of this busy period of ecclesiastical annals. From the beginning of 
the eighth century to the last ages of the Byzantine empire the 
sound of controversy was seldom heard: curiosity was exhausted, 
zeal was fatigued, and in the decrees of six councils the articles of 
the Catholic faith had been irrevocably defined. The spirit of dis- 
pute, however vain and pernicious, requires some energy and exercise 
of the mental faculties; and the prostrate Gi'ecks were content to 
fast, to pray, and to believe in blind obedience to the patriarch and 
his clergy. During a long dream of superstition the Virgin and the 
saints, their visions and miracles, their relies and images, were 
preached by the monks, and worshipped by the people ; and the 
appellation of people might be extended, without injustice, to the first 
ranks of civil society. At an unseasonable moment the Isaurian 
emperors attempted somewhat rudely to awaken their subjects ; 
under their influence reason might obtain some proselytes, a far 
greater number was swayed by interest or fear; but the Eastern 
world embraced or deplored their visible deities, and the restoration 
of images was celebrated as the feast of orthodoxy. In this passive 
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and unanimous state the ecclesiastical rulers were relieved from the 
toil, or deprived of the pleasure, of persecution. The Pagans had 
disappeared; the Jews were silent and obscure; the disputes with 
the Latins were rare and remote hostilities against a national enemy; 
and the sects of Egypt and Syria enjoyed a free toleration under the 
shadow of the Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the seventh 
century a branch of Manichseans was selected as the victims of 
spiritual tyranny : their patience was at length exasperated to despair 
and rebellion; and their exile has scattered over the West the seeds 
of reformation. These important events will justify some mq[uiry into 
the doctrine and story of the Pauucians ; ^ and, as they cannot 
plead for hemselves, our candid criticism will magnify the good^ and 
abate or suspect the evil^ that is reported by their adversaries. 

The Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, were oppressed by 
the greatness and authority of the church. Instead of emu- ongin ot 
lating or surpassing the wealth, learning, and numbers of 
the Catholics, their obscure remnant was driven from the 
capitals of the East and West, and confined to the villages gbh, &c. 
and mountains along the borders of the Euphrates. Some vestige of 
the Marcionites may be detected in the fifth century hut the nume- 
rous sects were finally lost in the odious name of the Maniclimaus ; 
and these heretics, who presumed to reconcile the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster and Christ, were pursued by the two religions with equal and 
unrelenting hatred. Under the grandson of lleraclius, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samosata, more famous for the birth of Lucian than for 
the title of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, esteemed by the 
Pauliciam as the chosen messenger of truth. In his humble dwelling 
of Mananalis, Constantine entertained a deacon who returned from 
Syrian captivity, and received the inestimable gift of the New Testa- 
ment, which was already concealed from the vulgar by the prudence 
of the Greek, and perhaps of the Gnostic, clergy.'* These books he- 


^ The errors and virtues of the Pauli cians arc weighed, with his usual ju:l|^meut nnd 
candour, by the leamed Moaheim (Hist. EeclesiuHt. seculum ix. p, ;>ll, &e,). lie 
draws his original iutolligeiico from I*hotiuB [contra Manicha'oR, 1. i.)aiKl Peter Siculus 
( Hist, Miinichaoorum). The first of these accouiitn has not fallen into niy hands; the 
second, which Mosheim prefers, I have read in a Latin version inserted in tho Maxiiuti 
llibliothcoa Patrumdom. xvi, p. 754-7154J from tho edition of the Jesuit liaderus 
(^Ingolstadii, 1G04, in 4to.),“ 

^ In the time of Thcorloret, tho diocese of Gyrrhus, in Syria, contained eight 
hundred villages. Of these, two wore inhabited by Axians and Eiinoiuians, and eight 
by Murcioniles^ whom tho laborious bishop i-cconcibd to tho Uatiiolic oliurch fDupin, 
Biblioth. Ecolesiastitiue, tom. iv, p. 81, 82), 

^ Hobis profimia ista {aaora Emngcha) legsro non licet sod sacordotibus duntaxat, 


^ Hallam*s Middle Ages, ''to bo aocurato as well as luminous, and 

yol. iii, p. 879, liith od. Mr, Hallain "is at least far superior to -any mod wn 
justly obaorvesihat this chapter "appears " \Vi)rk on tho subject.”— 
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came the measure of his studies and the rule of his faith ; and the 
Catholics, who dispute his interpretation, acknowledge that his text 
was genuine and sincere. But he attached himself with peculiar de- 
votion to the writings and character of St Paul : the name of the 
Paulicians is derived by their enemies from some unknown and 
domestic teacher; but I am confident that they gloried in their 
affinity to the apostle of the Gentiles. His disciples, Titus, Timothy, 
Sylvanus, Tychichus, were represented by Constantine and his fellow- 
labourers : the names of the apostolic churches were applied to the 
congregations which they assembled in Armenia and Cappadocia ; 
and this innocent allegory revived the example and memory, of the 
Their fi^st ages. In the Gospel and the Epistles of St. Paul his 
faithful follower investigated the creed of primitive Chris- 
tianity ; and, whatever might be the success, a Protestant reader will 
applaud the spirit of the inquiry. But if the Scriptures of the Pauli- 
cians were pure, they were not perfect. Their founders rejected the 
two Epistles of St. Peter, ^ the apostle of the circumcision, whose dis- 
pute with their favourite for the observance of the law could not 
easily be forgiven.® They agreed with their Gnostic brethren in the 
universal contempt for the Old Testament, the books of Moses and 
the prophets, which have been consecrated by the decrees of the 
Catholic church. With equal boldness, and doubtless with more 
reason, Constantine, the new Sylvanus, disclaimed the visions which 
in so many bulky and splendid volumes had been published by the 
Oriental sects ; ® the fabulous productions of the Hebrew patriarchs 
and the sages of the East ; the spurious gospels, epistles, and acts, 
which in the first age had overwhelmed the orthodox code ; the theo- 
logy of Manes, and the authors of the kindred heresies ; and the 
thirty generations, or aeons, which had been created by the fruitful 
fancy of Valentine. The Paulicians sincerely condemned the memory 


was the first scruple of a Catholic when he was advised to read the Bible (Petr. Sioul, 
p. 761). 

^ In rejecting the secom? Epistle of St. Peter, the Paulicians are justified by some 
of the most respectable of the ancients and moderns (see Wetstein ad loc., Simon, 
Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament, c. 17). They likewise overlooked the Apo- 
calypse (Petr. Sietul. p. 756); but as such neglect is not imputed as a crime, the 
Greeks of the ixth century must have been careless of the credit and honour of the 
Revelations. 

* This contention, which has not escaped the malice of Porphyry, supposes some 
error and passion in one or both of the apostles. By Chrysostom, Jerome and Eras- 
mus, it is represented as a sham quarrel, a pious fraud, for the benefit of the Gentiles 
aud the correction of the Jews (Middleton’s Works, vol. ii. p. 1-20), 

® Those who are curious of this heterodox library may consult the researches o£ 
Boausobre (Hist. Critique du Maniche'isme, tom. i. p, 305-437). Even in Africa, St- 
Austin could describe the Manichajan books, tarn multi, tarn grandes, tarn protxosi 
codices (contra Faust, xiii. 14); but he adds, without pity, Incondite omnes illaa 
membranas: and his advice has been rigorously followed. 
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and oDinions of tliB Manichaean sect, and complained of the injustice 
which impressed that invidious name on the simple votaries of St. 
Paul and of Christ. 

Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been broken by the 
Paulician reformers ; and their liberty was enlarged, as they 
reduced the number 'of masters at whose voice profane 
reason must bow to mystery and miracle. The early separa- and worship, 
tion of the Gnostics had preceded the establishment of the Catholic 
worship; and against the gradual innovations of discipline and 
doctrine they were as strongly guarded by habit and aversion as 
by the silence of St. Paul and the evangelists. The objects which 
had been transformed by the magic of superstition appeared to the 
eyes of the Paulicians in their genuine and naked colours. An image 
made without hands was the common workmanship of a mortal artist, 
to whose skill alone the wood and canvas must be indebted for their 
merit or value. The miraculous relics were an heap of hones and 
ashes, destitute of life or virtue, or of any relation, perhaps, with tlie 
person to whom they were ascribed. The true and vivifying cross was 
a piece of sound or rotten timber; the body and blood of Christ, a 
loaf of bread and a cup of wine, the gifts of nature and the symbols 
of grace. The mother of God was degraded from her celestial 
honours and immaculate virginity ; and the saints and angels were no 
longer solicited to exercise the laborious office of mediation in heaven 
and ministry upon earth. In the practice, or at least in the theory, 
of the sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined to abolish all visible 
objects of worship, and the words of the Gospel were, in their judg- 
ment, the baptism and communion of the faithful. They indulged a 
convenient latitude for the interpretation of Scripture : and as often 
as they were pressed by the literal sense, they could escape to the 
intricate mazes of figure and allegory- Their utmost diligence must 
have been employed to dissolve the connection between the Old and 
the New Testament ; since they adored the latter as the oracles of 
God, and abhorred the former as the fabulous and absurd invention 
of men or daemons. We cannot be surprised that they should have 
found in the Gospel the orthodox mystery of the Trinity : hut instead 
of confessing the human nature and substantial sufferings of Christ, 
they amused their fancy with a celestial body that passed through the 
virgin like water through a pipe; with a fantastic cruci- xiuyhoia 
fixion, that eluded the vain and impotent malice of the Jews, prli^ypies of 
A creed thus simple and spiritual was not adapted to the 
genius of the times and the rational Christian, who might 

’ The six capital en’ors of tho Paulicians are defined by Peter Siculus (p. 75 IJ) witli 
tnich prejudice and passion. 
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have been contented with the light yoke and easy burden of Jesus 
and his apostles, was justly offended that the Paulicians should dare 
to violate the unity of God, the first article of natural and revealed 
religion. Their belief and their trust was in the Father, of Christ, 
of the human soul, and of the invisible world. But they likewise 
held tie eternity of matter ; a stubborn and rebellious substance, the 
origin of a second principle, of an active being, who has created this 
visible world, and exercises his temporal reign till the final consum- 
mation of death and sin.® The appearances of moral and physical 
evil had established the two principles in the ancient philosophy and 
religion of the East, from whence this doctrine was transfused to the 
various swarms of the Gnostics. A thousand shades may be devised 
in the nature and character of AJiriman^ from a rival god to a subor- 
dinate daemon, from passion and frailty to pure and perfect malevo- 
lence : but, in spite of our efforts, the goodness and the power of 
Ormusd are placed at the opposite extremities of the line ; and every 
step that approaches the one must recede in equal proportion from the 
other.® 

The apostolic labours of Constantine-Sylvanus soon multiplied the 
The esta- number of his disciples, the secret recompence of spiritual 
ambition. The remnant of the Gnostic sects, and especially 
Araelia, Manicliseans of Armenia, were united under his standard; 
Pontus, lU. many Catholics were converted or seduced by his arguments ; 
and he preached with success in the regions of Pontus and Cappa- 
docia, which had long since imbibed the religion of Zoroaster. The 
Paulician teachers were distinguished only by their Scriptural names, 
by the modest title of Fellow^-pilgrims, by the austerity of their lives, 
their zeal or knowledge, and the credit of some extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Spfrit. But they were incapable of desiring, or at least of 
obtaining, the wealth and honours of the Catholic prelacy : such anti- 
Christian pride they bitterly censured : and even the rank of elders or 
presbyters was condemned as an institution of the Jewish synagogue. 
The new sect was loosely spread over the provinces of Asia Minor to 
the westward of the Euphrates ; six of their principal congregations 


® Primum illorum axionaa B3t, .fluo remm esse pvincipia; Deum malum ot Doum 
bouum, aliumque hujus mundi Conditorem et principem, et alium Tuturi sovi TPotr 
Sicul. p. 75 S). ^ ^ ■ 

® Two Isamed critics, Beaiisdbro (Hiat. Critiyuc du Manich<^isn\e, 1- i. iv. v. vi.) and 
Moaboim (Tn^titut. Hiat. Eccljas. and de ItebuB Cbristianis ante Conatantinum, aec. i. 
11 . iii.), have laboured to explore and discriminate the various syatoms of the Qnostica 
on the subject of the tvj^priticiples. 

The countries botween^ the Eiiphratea and the llalys were jioasossed above 350 
years by the Medea tllerodot, 1. i. c. 103) and Persians; and the kings of Pontua 
were of the royal race of the Achcomenides (Salluat. Fragment. 1. iii. with the French 
cupplement and notes of the President de Brosses). 
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represented the churches to which St. Paul had addressed his epistles ; 
and their founder chose his residence in the neighbourhood of 
Colonia/^ in the same district of Pontus which had been celebrated by 
the altars of Bellona and the miracles of Gregory.^ ^ After a mission 
of twenty-seven years, Sylvanus, who had retired from the 
tolerating government of the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to Roman «f the oreLk 
persecutioa The laws of the pious emperors, which seldom 
touched the lives ot less odious heretics, proscribed without mercy or 
disguise the tenets, the books, and the persons of the Montanists and 
Manichaeans; the books were delivered to the flames; and all who 
should presume to secrete sach writings, or to profess such opinions, 
were devoted to an ignominious death.^^ A Greek minister, armed 
with legal and military powers, appeared at Colonia to strike the 
shepherd, and to reclaim, if possible, the lost sheep. By a refinement 
of cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate Sylvanus before a line of 
his disciples, who were commanded, as the price of their pardon and 
the proof of their repentance, to massacre their spiritual father. They 
turned aside from the impious olfice ; the stones dropped from their filial 
hands ; and of the whole number only one execution^’ could be found, 
a new David, as he is styled by the Catholics, who boldly overthrew 
the giant of heresy. This apostate, Justus was his name, again 
deceived and betrayed his unsuspecting brethren, and a new con- 
formity to the acts of St. Paul may be found in the conversion oJ' 
Simeon : like the apostle, he embraced the doctrine which he had 
been sent to persecute, renounced his honours and fortunes, and 
acquired among the Pauliciaiis the fame of a missionary and auiar|-yr. 
They were not ambitious of martyrdom,^'’' but in a calamiinus period 

Most probably founded by Pompey after tUc conqiiorst of Pontus. This C’ulonia, 
on tbo Lycus above Noo-CoesaTaa, is named by tlio Turks CouloJ-liisar, or Clionac, a 
populous toTV'u in a strong country (D’Anvillo, GcugrapUio AucionnO; tom, ii. p. 5-1 ; 
Toiirnofort, Voyage du Levant, tom. lii. lottrc xxi. ]). 29;}). 

Tlio temple of Eclloua, at Coiuana in Pontus, was a powerful and woaltliy fouiul- 
ation, and tho higdi priest was respected as the sticond person in tbo kingdom. As 
the sacerdotal odico had been occupied by his inotluTS family, Slrabo (^1. xii. p. fJDO, 
855, 8I}B, 857 [p. oilT), 557, aqq., ed. Casaub.’j} dwells with peculiar complacency on 
the temple, the worship, and festival, which was twice colehrated every year. But 
tho Bellona of Pontus had tho features and. character of tho gocldcss, not of war, but 
of love. 

Gregory, bishop of Neo- Caesarea (a,i>. 24i)-2C5), surnamod ThauinaturgUB, or the 
Wonder-worker. An hundred years afterwards, the history or romance of his life 
was composed by Gregory of Nyssa, hi.s namesake and enuntryman, the brother of 
tho groat St. Basil. 

Hoc caeterum ad sua egregia facinora, divini atcpio (trthodoxi Jmperatorcs addi* 
dcrunt, ut Manichacos Monbanosque capital! pimiri arnlciitiri juheieut, oonimcpie 
libros, (^uocTinque in loco invouti essont, fiauimis tradi; tpiocl sitpus uspiarn oosdem 
occultasse deprohenderotur, liunc cundem mortis poonaj addii‘j, cjusque btuui in fiHcum 
infeni (Petr, Sicul. p. 759), What more could bigotry and persocution desir-^ ? 

It should seem that the Paulieians allowed tlieinsclvos Homo latltiklo of equivoca- 
tion and mental reservation, till the Catholics disco viH’ed the prcsHitig questions which 
reduced tlieiii to the alternative of apostacy or martyrdom (Petr. Sicul. p. 751)). 

E 2 
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of one hundred and fifty years their patience sustained whatever zeal 
could inflict; and power was insufficient to eradicate the obstinate 
vegetation of fanaticism and reason. From the blood and ashes of 
the first victims a succession of teachers and congregations repeatedly 
arose : amidst their foreign hostilities they found leisure for domestic 
quarrels: they preached, they disputed, they suffered; slvA the 
virtues, the apparent virtues, of Sergius, in a pilgrimage of thirty-three 
years, are reluctantly confessed by the orthodox historians.^'’ The 
native cruelty of Justinian the Second was stimulated by a pious 
cause ; and he vainly hoped to extinguish, in a single conflagration, 
the name and memory of the Paulicians. By their primitive sim- 
plicity, their abhorrence of popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes 
might have been reconciled to some erroneous doctrines ; but they 
themselves were exposed to the calumnies of the monks, and they 
chose to be the tyrants, lest they should be accused as the accom- 
plices, of the Manichzeans. Such a reproach has sullied the clemency 
of Nicephorus, who relaxed in their favour the severity of the penal 
statutes, nor will his character sustain the honour of a more liberal 
motive. The feeble Michael the First, the rigid Leo the Armenian, 
were foremost in the race of persecution ; but the prize must doubtless 
be adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, who restored 
the images to the Oriental church. Her inquisitors explored the cities 
and mountains of the lesser x4sia, and the flatterers of the empress 
have affirmed that, in a short reign, one hundred thousand Paulicians 
were extirpated by the sword, the gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt 
or merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the measure of truth : 
but if the account be allowed, it must be presumed that many simple 
Iconoclasts were punished under a more odious name ; and that some 
who were driven from the church, unwillingly took refuge in the 
bosom of heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are the sectaries of a 
itevoitofthe persecuted, and at length provoked. In an 

longer susceptible of fear or remorse : 
the justice of their arms hardens them against the feelings 
of humanity ; and they revenge their fathers’ wrongs on the children 
of their tyrants. Such have been the Hussites of Bohemia and the 
Calvinists of France, and such, in the ninth century, were the 
Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacent provinces. They were first 

“> The perseoution is told by Petrus Siculus (p. 579-763) with satisfaction and 
plecwantry. Justus ywsia persolvit. Simeon was not ‘nros but x^ras (the pronunciation 
ot the two vowels must have been nearly the same), a great whale that drowned the 

^ island. See likewise Cedrenus fp. 432-435 rtom. i. 
p. 756-761, ed, Bonn]). ^ 

'7 Petrus Siculus (p. 763,764), the continuator of Theophanea (1. iv. c. 4 [e. 16J, 
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awakened to the massacre of a governor and bishop, who exercised 
the Imperial mandate of converting or destroying the heretics ; and 
the deepest recesses of Mount Argmus protected their independence 
and levenge. ^ more dangerous and consuming flame was kindled 
by the persecution of Theodora, and the revolt of Carbeas, a valiant 
Paulician, who commanded the guards of the general of the East. 
His father had been impaled by the Catholic inq^uisitors ; and religion, 
or at least nature, might justify his desertion and revenge. Five 
thousand of his brethren were united by the same motives; they 
renounced the allegiance of anti-Christian Rome ; a Saracen emir 
introduced Carbeas to the caliph ; and the commander of the faithful 
extended his sceptre to the implacable enemy of the Greeks. They fortify 
In the mountains between Siwas and Trebizond he founded Tephrice, 
or fortified the city of Tephrice,^® which is still occupied by a fierce 
and licentious people, and the neighbouring hills were covered with 
the Paulician fugitives, who now reconciled the use of the B’ble and 
the sword. During more than thirty years Asia was afflicted by the 
calamities of foreign and domestic war : in their hostile inroads the 
disciples of St. Paul were joined with those of Mahomet ; and the 
peaceful Christians, the aged parent and tender virgin, who were 
delivered into barbarous servitude, might justly accuse the intolerant 
spirit of their sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, so intolerable 
the shame, that even the dissolute Michael, the son of Theodora, was 
compelled to march in person against the Paulicians : he was defeated 
under the walls of Samosata ; and the Roman emperor fled before 
the heretics whom his mother had condemned to the flames. The 
Saracens fought under the same banners, but the victory was ascribed 
to Carbeas ; and the captive generals, with more than an hundred 
tribunes, were either released by his avarice or tortured by his 
fanaticism. The valour and ambition of Chrysocheir,^® his successor, 
embraced a wider circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance with his 
faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the heart of Asia ; the 
troops of the frontier and the palace were repeatedly overthrown ; 
the edicts of persecution were answered by the pillage of andpiiiage 
Nice and Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus; nor could 

p. 103, 104 [p. 165-1137, ed. Bonn]), Cedrenus (p. 541, 542, 545 [tom. ii.,p. ISSsiyt/.]), 
and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. [c, 2] p. 156), describe the revolt and exploits of Carbeas 
and Ills Paulicians. 

Otter (Voyage en Tmquie et en Perse, tom. ii.) is probably the only Frank who 
has visited the independent barbarians of Tephrice, now Diviigni, from whom he 
fortunately escaped in the train of a Turkish officer. 

^ In the Idstory of Chrysocheir, Genesius (Chron.p. 67-71), edit. Vonot.) has ex- 
posed the nakedness of the empire. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil, c- 37- 
43, p. 166-171 [p. 266-276, ed. Bonn]) has displayed the glory of his grandfather. 
Cedrenus (p. 570-573 [tom. ii. p, 21)9-212, ed. Bonn]) is without their passions or 
theii- knowledge. 
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the apostle St. John protect from violation his city and sepulchre. 
The cathedral of Ephesus was turned into a stable for mules and 
horses ; and the Paulicians vied with the Saracens in their contempt 
and abhorrence of images and relics. It is not unpleasing to observe 
the triumph of rebellion over the same despotism which has disdained 
the prayers of an injured people. The emperor Basil, the Mace- 
donian, was reduced to sue for peace, to offer a ransom for the 
captives, and to request, in the language of moderation and charity, 
that Chrysocheir would spare his fellow- Christians, and content himself 
with a royal donative of gold and silver and silk garments. “ If the 
emperor,” replied the insolent fanatic, be desirous of peace, let 
him abdicate the East, and reign without molestation in the West 
If he refuse, the servants of the Lord will precipitate him from the 
throne.” The reluctant Basil suspended the treaty, accepted the 
defiance, and led his army into the land of heresy, which he wasted 
with fire and sword. The open country of the Paulicians was exposed 
to the same calamities which they had inflicted; but when he had 
explored the strength of Tephrice, the multitude of the barbarians, 
and the ample magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted with a 
sigh from the hopeless siege. On his return to Constantinople he 
laboured, by the foundation of convents and churches, to secure the 
aid of his celestial patrons, of Michael the archangel and the prophet 
Elijah ; and it was his daily prayer that he might live to transpierce, 
with three arrows, the head of his impious adversary. Beyond his 
expectations, the wish was accomplished: after a 'successful inroad 
Chrysocheir was surprised and slain in his retreat ; and the rehers 
head was triumphantly presented at the foot of the throne. On the 
reception of this welcome trophy, Basil instantly called for his how, 
discharged three arrows with unerring aim, and accepted the applause 
of the court, who hailed the victory of the royal archer. With 
ThDii Chrysocheir, the glory of the Paulicians faded and 
decimc. withered on the second expedition of the emperor, the 
impregnable Tephrice was deserted by the heretics, who sued for 
mercy or escaped to the borders. The city was ruined, but the spirit 
of independence survived in the mountains : the Paulicians defended, 
above a century, their religion and liberty, infested the Roman limits’ 
and maintained their perpetual alliance with the enemies of the 
empire and the Gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Constantine, surnanicd 
Copronymus by the worshippers of images, had made an expedition 
into Armenia, and found, in the cities of Melitene and Theodosio- 


^ jraff-a h d-Mact iwasv^a/a fp 

Cireok tongue, oven in the mouth of Cedrenus ! ^ ’ 


212], How elegant its the 
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polls, a great number of Paulicians, his kindred heretics. As a 
favour, or punishment, he transplanted them from the banks 
of the Euphrates to Constantinople and Thrace ; and by trajispianta- 
this emigration their doctrine was introduced and dinused 
in Europe. If the sectaries of the metropolis were soon 
mingled with the promiscuous mass, those of the country struck a deep 
'"oot in a foreign soil. The Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms 
of persecution, maintained a secret correspondence with their Aime- 
nian brethren, and gave aid and comfort to their preachers, who 
solicited, not without success, the infant faith of the Rylgarians.-^ 
In the tenth century they were restored and multiplied by a more 
powerful colony which John Zimisces^® transported from the 
Chalybian hills to the valleys of Mount Ksemus. The Oriental 
clergy, who would have preferred the destruction, impatiently sighed 
for the absence, of the Maniebaeans : the warlike emperor had felt 
and esteemed their valour : their attachment to the Saracens was 
pregnant with mischief ; hut, on the side of the Danube, against the 
barbarians of Scythia, their service might be useful, and their loss 
w^ould be desirable. Their exile in a distant land -was softened by a 
free toleratiop : the Paulicians held the city of Philippopolis and the 
keys of Thrace; the Catholics were their subjects; the Jacobite 
emigrants their associates : they occupied a line of villages and 
castles in Macedonia and Epirus ; and many native Bulgarians were 
associated to the communion of arms and heresy. As long as they 
were awed by power and treated with moderation, their voluntary 
bands were distinguished in the armies of the empire; and the 
courage of these dogs, ever greedy of war, ever thirsty of human 
blood, is noticed with astonishment, and almost with reproach, by the 
pusillanimous Greeks. The same spirit rendered them arrogant and 
contumacious; they were easily provoked by caprice or^ injury ; and 
their privileges were often violated by the faithless bigotry of the 
government and clergy. In the midst of the Norman war, two 
thousand five hundred Manichseans deserted the standard of Alexius 
Comnciius,®'^ and retired to tlieir native homes. He dissembled till 


Copronymxis transported hia trvyytvBTs, laeretica; and thus 

says Uedrenus (p. 4 SS [tom. ii. p. 10, ed. Bonn]), who has copied the 

who resided nine months at Tephrice (a.d..870) for the ransom 
nl captives fp. 704), was informed of their intended i^ssion, and adc^essed his 
preservative, the Historia Manichacorum, .to "the new archbishop of the Bulgarians 

^*^^The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites transplanted by John Zimisces (a.d. 970) 
from Armenia to Thrace is mentioned by Zonaras (tom. u. 1. xvu. [c, IJ p. ^ wj ant 
Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. xiv. p. 450, &c. [ed. Par. 1^51]). 

2* The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (1. v.p. i:U [t. i- p. 232, ed. Bonn], 1. P- 
155 [p. 272 57 ., ed. Bonn], 1. xiv. p. 4511-457 [ed, Piu\ 1051], with the Annotations of 
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the moment of revenge ; invited the chiefs to a friendly confereiuu> ; 
and punished the innocent and guilty by imi)risonment, confiscation, 
and baptism. In an interval of peace the emperor undertook the 
pious office of reconciling them to the church and state : his winter- 
quarters were fixed at Philippopolis ; and the thirteenth apostle, as he 
is styled by his pious daughter, consumed whole days aiul nights in 
theological controversy. His arguments were fortified, their obstinacy 
was melted, by the honours and rewards which he bestowed on the 
most eminent proselytes ; and a new city, surrounded with gardens, 
enriched v^th immunities, and dignified with his own name, was 
founded by Alexius, for the residence of his vulgar converts. The 
important station of Philippopolis was wrested from their hands ; the 
contumacious leaders were secured in a dungeon, or banished from 
their country ; and their lives were spared by the prudence, ratlnu' 
than the mercy, of an emperor, at whose command a poor and 
solitary heretic was burnt alive before the church of St. Sophia.“^ 
But the proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a iuitit)n was 
speedily overturned by the invincible zeal of the PaurK‘ians, who 
ceased to dissemble or refused to obey. After the departure ami 
death of Alexius they soon resumed their civil and religious laws. 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century their ])ope or primate (a 
manifest corruption) resided on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and 
Dalmatia, and governed by his vicars the filial congregations of 
Italy and France.^® From that sera a minute scrutiny might prolong 
and perpetuate the chain of tradition. At the end of the last age 
the sect or colony still inhabited the valleys of Mount Ilnemus, where 
their ignorance and poverty wore more frequently tormented by 
the Greek clergy than by the Turkish government. The ino(hM*a 
Paulicians have lost all memory of their origin ; and their religion is 
disgraced by the worship of the cross, and the practice of bloody 
sacrifice, which some captives have imported from the wilds 
Tartary.^’ 

In the West the first teachers of the Manichoean theology had 
Their intro- been repulsed by the people or suppressed by the priiu'C. 

The favour and success of the Paulicians in the eleviuith and 
Prance. twelfth centuries must he imputed to the stronjj, tlu)ii<,di 

Ducange) records the transactions other apostoUe father withtlio Mauiohueaua, wIidho 
abominable heresy she was desirous of refuting. 

Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogomiles, a sect uf fluoHfcicH who Mtnui 
vanished (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 1. xv. p. 486-494 [od. Tar.]: MoHheim, Hint. 
Eccloaiastioa, p. 420). 

” Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 2S7. This passngo of our hhigliah histiirian in 
rlloged by Duoango in an oxoollout noto on Villoliardouin (No. 2UK), wlio I'miuil ili« 
Paulicians at PhilippopoliK tlio friends of the BulgariiinH. 

Seo Marsigli, State Militaro dclP Imperio Ottomano, p, 2 L 
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secret, discontent which armed the most pious Christians against tlie 
church of Rome. Her avarice was oppressive, her despotism odious * 
iess degenerate perhaps than the Greeks in the worship of saints ana 
images, her innovations were more rapid and scandalous; she had 
rigorously defined and imposed the doctrine of transuhstantiation : 
the lives of the Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the Eastern 
bishops might pass for the successors of the apostles if they were com- 
pared with the lordly prelates who wielded by turns the crosier, the 
sceptre, and the sword. Three dififereiit roads might introduce the 
Paulicians into the heart of Europe. After the conversion of Hun- 
gary the pilgrims who visited Jerusalem might safely follow the 
course of the Danube ; in their journey and return they passed 
through Philippopolis ; and the sectaries, disguising their name and 
heresy, might accompany the French or German caravans, to their 
respective countries. The trade and dominion of Venice pervaded 
the coast of the Adriatic, and the hospitable republic opened her 
bosom to foreigners of every climate and religion. Under the B yzan- 
tine standard the Paulicians were often transported to .the Greek 
provinces of Italy and Sicily : in peace and war they freely con- 
versed with strangers and natives, and their opinions were silently 
propagated in Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms beyoiid the Alps.^® 
It was soon discovered that many thousand Catholics of every rank, 
and of either sex, had embraced the Manichaean heresy ; and the 
flames which consumed twelve canons of Orleans was the first act and 
signal of persecution. The Bulgarians, a name so innocent in its 
origin, so odious in its application, spread their branches over the face 
of Europe. United in common hatred of idolatry and Rome, they 
were connected by a form of episcopal and presbyterian government; 
their various sects were discriminated by some fainter or darker shades 
of theology ; but they generally agreed in the two principles — the 
contempt of the Old Testament, and the denial of the body of Christ 


I’ho inirDdiiction of tho Paulicians into Italy and Franco ia amply discussed by 
Miirat-Dri [Antbpiitat. ILaliic lucdii iEvi, tom. v. diHsurt. lx. 81-1 5:i) aud Moslieim 
(p. YobboUi have ovtirloi)ked a curiDua pasHapje of William tho 

Apulian, wlio cluaidy dcacribcH thorn in a buttle botwuon tho Greeks and Normans, 
A.n. lull) (in Muratori, Script. Koruiu Ital. tom. v. p). 25l)): 

Cum Grunois adorant qnidam, quos pessimua error 
Focorat amentes, ot ab ipso nomen. habcbmit. 

But ho is HO ignorant of their doctrine as to make thorn a kind of Sabellians or Patri- 
paSfiiauH, _ 

Jinlt/uri, Ilmfjn'Hj a national appellation, has been applied by the French 

as a term of reproach to uHunuH and lumatural wnuorR. Tho ruttirini, or PuioHni 
htiH boon made to signify a Huiooth and ilabtoring hypoerilo, such as rAvocai PaicUn 
that origiuiil and ploaHanb farce (Ducange, GIohk. L'Atinitat, medii ot infimi ^yi) , The 
Vianiohasauii wore likewise uumetl U(<4/ian’, or the pure, by corruption, Qazarif occ. 
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either on the cross or in the Eucharist. A confession of simple worship 
and blameless manners is extorted from their enemies ; and so high 
was their standard of perfection, that the increasing congregations 
were divided into two classes of disciples, of those who practised and 
Persecution of tliose who aspired. It was in the country of the Albi- 
Aibi'geois. geois,^^ in the southern provinces of France, that the Pauli- 
A.D i2}o, fee. cians were most deeply implanted ; and the same vicissitudes 
of martyrdom and revenge which had been displayed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates were repeated in the thirteenth century on 
the banks of the Rhone. The laws of the Eastern emperors were 
revived by Frederic the Second. The insurgents of Tephrice were re- 
presented by the barons and cities of Languedoc ; Pope Innocent III, 
surpassed the sanguinary fame of Theodora. It was in cruelty 
alone tkit her soldiers could equal the heroes of the Crusades, and 
the cruelty of her priests was far excelled by the founders of the In- 
quisition^^ — an office more adapted to confirm than to refute the 
belief of an evil principle. The visible assemblies of the Paulicians, 
or Albigeois, w^ere extirpated by fire and sword ; and the bleeding 
remnant escaped by flight, concealment, or Catholic conformity. But 
the invincible spirit which they had kindled still lived and breathed 
in the Western world. In the state, in the church, and even in the 
cloister, a latent succession was preserved of the disciples of St. Paul, 
who protested against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the Bible as 
the rule of faith, and purified their creed from all the visions of the 
Gnostic theology.^ The struggles of Wickliff in England, of Huss 


Of the laws, crusade, and persecution against the Albigeois, a just, though general 
idea is expressed by Moaheim (p. 477-481). The det-ail may be found in the occlo’- 
siastical historians, ancient and modern, Catholics and Protestants; and among those 
Fleury is the most impartial and moderate. 

The Acts (Liher Sontentiamm) of the Inquisition of Toulouse (a.d. Ill 07-1. 12 3) 
have been published by Limborch (Arastelodami, 1692), with a previous History of 
the Inquisition in general. They deserved a more learned and critical editor. As wo 
must not calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will obseive that, of a list of 
criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men and four women were 
delivered to the secular arm.® 


• Dr. Maitland, in his ^ Facts and Docu- 
ments relating to the ancient Albigenses 
and Waldenses,’ remarks (p. 217, note) 
that Gibbon ought to have said thiHy-tveo 
men and eiykt women. Ho imagines that 
Gibbon was misled by the fact that the 
index-maker most commonly (but by no 
means always) states the nature of the 
sentence passed on each person. From 
the book, however, it appears that forty 
persons were delivered to the secular arm, 
viz. twenty-nine Albigenses, seven Wal- 
donses, and fourBeguins.— S. 


^ The popularity of ' Milnor’s History 
of the Chm'oh^ with some readers may 
make it proper to observe that his attempt 
to exculpate the Paulicians from the 
charge of Gnosticism or Manicheisin is in 
direct defiance, if not in ignorance, of all 
the original authorities. Gibbon himseii, 
it appears, was not acquainted with tiie 
work of PhotiuB, ‘ Contra Maniclieos 
Eepullulantes,’ the first book of which 
was edited by Montfaucon, Bibliotheca 
Coisliniana, pars ii. p. 349, 375, the whole 
by W olf, in hia Anecdota Gi’seca. Haui< 
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in Bohemia, were premature and ineffectual ; but the names of Zuin- 
glius, Luther, and Calvin are pronounced with gratitude as the 
deliverers of nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of their merit and the 
value of their reformation, will prudently ask from what 
articles of faith, above or against our reason, they have en- 
franchised the Christians ; for such enfranchisement is doubt- 
less a benefit so far as it may be compatible with truth and 
piety. After a fair discussion we shall rather be surprised by the 
timidity than scandalised by the freedom of our first reformers.-^^ 
With the Jews, they adopted the belief and defence of all the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with all their prodigies, from the garden of Eden 
to the visions of the prophet Daniel ; and they were bound, like the 
Catholics, to justify against the Jews the abolition of a divine law. 
In the great mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation the reformers 
were severely orthodox : they freely adopted the theology of the four 
or the six first councils ; and with the Athanasian creed they pro- 
nounced the eternal damnation of all who did not believe the Catholic 
faith. Transubstantiation, the invisible change of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, is a tenet that may defy the 
power of argument and pleasantry; but instead of consulting the 
evidence of their senses, of their sight, their feeling, and their taste, 
the first Protestants were entangled in their own scruples, and awed 
by the words of Jesus in the institution of the sacrament Luther 
maintained a corporeal^ and Calvin a real^ presence of Christ in the 
eucharist ; and the opinion of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a 
spiritual communion, a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed in the 
reformed church es.^^ But the loss of one mystei'y was amply com- 
pensated by the stupendous doctrines of original sin, redemption, 
faith, grace, and predestination, which have been strained from the 
epistles of St. Paul. These subtle questions had most assuredly been 
prepared by the fathers and schoolmen ; but the final improvement 
and popular use may be attributed to the first reformers, who enforced 
them as the absolute and essential terms of salvation. Hitherto the 


The Dpiniona anti prooeodings of the rofnrmera are exposed in the seconvl parb of 
the general history of MosUeim; but the balance, which ho has held with so cloiu* an 
eye and so steady an hand, begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran brethren. 

^ Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold and perfect : but in the 
fundamental articles of the church of England, a strong and explicit declaration 
against the real presence was obliterated in the original copy, to please the people, or 
the Lutherans, or Queen Elizabeth (Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 
82, 128, 802). 


bui’g, 1722. Compare a very sensible J. G. Dowling, M.A. London 1835. 
trai^t Letter to Rev. S. R. Maitland, by — M. 
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weight of supernatural belief inclines against the Protestants ; anil 
many a sober Christian would rather admit that a wafer is God than 
chat God is a cruel and capricious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals are solid and important ; 
and the philosopher must own his obligations to these fearless enthu- 
siasts.®^ I. By their hands the lofty fabric of superstition, from the 
abuse of indulgences to the intercession of the Virgin, has been 
levelled with the ground. Myriads of both sexes of the monastic 
profession were restored to the liberty and labours of social life. An 
hierarchy of saints and angels, of imperfect and subordinate deities, 
were stripped of their temporal power, and reduced to the enjoyment 
of celestial happiness : their images and relics were banished from 
the church ; and the credulity of the people was no longer nourished 
with the daily repetition of miracles and visions. The imitation of 
paganism was supplied by a pure and spiritual worship of prayer and 
thanksgiving, the most worthy of man, the least unworthy of the 
Deity. It only remains to observe whether such sublime simplicity 
be consistent ■ with popular devotion; whether the vulgar, in the 
absence of all visible objects, will not be inflamed by enthusiasm or 
insensibly subside in languor and indifference. II. The chain of 
authority was broken, which restrains the bigot from thinking as he 
pleases, and the slave from speaking as he thinks : the popes, fathers, 
and councils were no longer the supreme and infallible judges of the 
world ; and each Christian was taught to acknowledge no law but the 
Scriptures, no interpreter but his own conscience. This freedom, 
however, was the conser][uence rather than the design of the Reforma- 
tion. The patriot reformers were ambitious of succeeding the tyrants 
whom they had dethroned. They imposed with equal rigour their 
creeds and confessions ; they asserted the right of the magistrate to 
punish heretics with death. The pious or personal animosity of 
Calvin proscribed in Servetus the guilt of his own rebellion ; and the 


Had it not beBn for such, men as Luther and myself/’ said the fanatic Whistoii 
to Halley the philosopher, you would now be kneeling before an image of St. 
“Winifred.” 

35 The article of Sm'vei in the Dictionnaire Critique of Chauffepid is the best account 
which I have seen of this shameful transaction. See likewise the Abb6 d’Artigny, 
Nouveaux Memoires d’Histoiro, &c., tom. li. p. 55-154. 

I am more deeply scandalised at the single execution of Servetus than at the 
hecatombs which have blazed in the Auto da Fes of Spain and Portugal. 1. The zeal 
of Calvin seems to have been envenomed by pei’sonal malice, and perhaps envy. lie 
accused his adversary before their common enemies, the judges of Vienne, and be- 
trayed, for his destruction, the sacred trust of a private correspondence, ii. The 
deed of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence of danger to the church or state. In 
his passage through Geneva Servetus was an harmless stranger, who neither la-eached, 
nor printed, nor made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inquisitor yields the same obedience 
which he requires, but Calvin violated the golden rule of doing as he would bo done 
by; a rule which I read in a moral treatise of Isocrates (in Nicocle, tom. i, p. iJo, qdit. 
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•fiiimes of SmitMeldj in which he was afterwards consumed, had been 
kindled for the Anabaptists by the zeal of Cranmer.^^ The nature 
of the tiger was the same, but he was gradually deprived of his teeth 
and fangs. A spiritual and temporal kingdom was possessed by the 
Eoman pontiff : the Protestant doctors were subjects of an humble 
rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. Sis decrees were consecrated by 
the antiquity of the Catholic church ; their arguments and disputes 
were submitted to the people ; and their appeal to private judgment 
was accepted, beyond their wishes, by curiosity and enthusiasm. Since 
the days of Luther and Calvin a secret reformation has been silently 
working in the bosom of the reformed churches ; many weeds of pre- 
judice were eradicated; and the disciples of Erasmus^® diffused 
a spirit of freedom and moderation. The liberty of conscience has 
been claimed as a common benefit, an inalienable right : the free 
governments of Holland and England introduced the practice of 
toleration; and the narrow allowance of the laws has been enlarged 
by the prudence and humanity of the times. In the exercise the 
mind has understood the limits of its powers, and the words and 
shadows that might amuse the child can no longer satisfy his manly 
reason. The volumes of controversy are overspread with cobwebs : 
the doctrine of a Protestant church is far removed from the know- 
ledge or belief of its private members ; and the forms of orthodoxy, 
the articles of faith, are subscribed with a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modern clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity are alarmed at .the 
boundless impulse of inquiry and scepticism. The predictions of the 
Catholics are accomplished : the web of mystery is unravelled by the 
Arminians, Arians, and Socinians, whose numbers must not be com- 
puted from their separate congregations ; and the pillars of Revela- 

Battie), four hundred years before the publication of the Gospel, ''a 

IrtfiMV opy'il^sffh, ravTO. roT? (k\Xoi$ f^h •ffoiurz. 

See Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84-86. The sense and humanity of the young king were 
oppressed by the authority of the primate. 

3® Erasmus may be considered as the father of rational theology. After a slumber 
of an hundred years, it was revived by the Arminians of Holland, Grotius, Limborch, 
and Le Clerc : in England by Chillingworth, the latitudinarians of Cambridge 
(Burnet, Hist, of own Times, vol. i. p. 261-268, octavo edition), Tillotson, Clarke, 

Hoadley, &c. . t. • t x 

39 I am sorry to observe that the three writers of the last age, by whom the rights 
of toleration have been so nobly defended, Bayle, Leibnitz, and Locke, are all laymen 

and philosophei's. , .n. . r. n tt ‘x j 

^3 See the excellent chapter of Sir William Temple on the Religion of the United 
Provinces. I am not satisfied with Grotius (de Rebus Belgicis, Annal. 1. i. p. 18, 14, 
edit, in 12mo.), who approves the Imperial laws of persecution, and only condemns 
the bloody tribunal of the Inquisition. , . .i i t 

Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 53, 54) explams the law ot 
England as it was fixed at the Revolution, The exceptions of Papists, and ot those 
who deny the Trinity, would still leave a tolerable scope for persecution, if the 
national spirit were not more effectual than an hundred statutes. 
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tion are shaken by those men who preserve thp name without the 
substance of rehgion, who indulge the licence without the temper of 
philosophy/® ^ 


“ I shaU recommend to pubUc animadversion two ^ wliioU 

betray the ultimate tendency of hia opimons. At the first of these (His., ol the 
Corruptions of Chi-istianity, vol. i. p. 275, 27G) the priest, at the second (vol. n. p 
484) the magistrate, may trembla 1 


**• There is something ludicrous, if it 
were not offensive, in Gribhon holding up 
to ‘^public animadversion” the opinions 
of any believer in Christianity, however 
imperfect his creed. The observations 
tvhich the whole of tlii^ passage on the 
ctfects of the Reformation lu which much 


truth and justice is mingled with much 
prejudice, would suggest, could, not pos- 
sibly be compressed mto a noto j and would 
indeed embrace the whole religious and 
irreligious history of the time which hsw 
elapsed since Gibbon wrote. — M. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

The: Bulgaeiahs. — Oeigih, Migbatioxs, and Settlement of the Hun- 
QAEIANS. — ThEIE iNIiOADS IN THE EaST AND WeST. — ThE MoNAECHT 
OF Russia. — Geogeaphy and Tkade. — Waes of the Russians against 

THE GeEEK EmPIEE. — CONVEESION OF THE BaKBAEIANS. 

Under the reign of Constantine, the grandson of Heraclius, the 
ancient barrier of the Danube, so often violated and so often restored, 
was irretrievably sw^ept away by a new deluge of barbarians. Their 
progress was favoured by the caliphs, their unknown and accidental 
auxiliaries: the. Roman legions were occupied in Asia ; and after the 
loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Caesars were twice reduced to 
the danger and disgrace of defending their capital against the Sara- 
cens. If, in the account of this interesting people, I have deviated 
from the strict and original line of my undertaking, the merit of the 
subject will hide my transgression, or solicit my excuse. In the East, 
in the West, in war, in religion, in science, in their prosperity, and 
in their decay, the Arabians press themselves on our curiosity : the 
first overthrow of the church and empire of the Greeks may be im- 
puted to their arms ; and the disciples of Mahomet still hold the civil 
and religious sceptre of the Oriental world. But the same labour 
would be unworthily bestowed on the swarms of savages who, be- 
tween the seventh and the twelfth century, descended from the plain.-^ 
of Scythia, in transient inroad or perpetual emigration.^ Their names 
are uncouth, their origins doubtful, their actions obscure, their super- 
stition was blind, their valour brutal, and the uniformity of their 
public and private lives was neither softened by innocence nor refined 
by policy. The majesty of the Byzantine throne repelled and sur- 
vived their disorderly attacks ; the greater part of these barbarians 
has disappeared without leaving any memorial of their existence, and 
the despicable remnant continues, and may long continue, to groan 
under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. From the antiquities of, 

^ All tlie passages of tlie Byzantine* history which relate to the barbarians are com- 
piled, methodised, and tx’anscribed, in a Latin version, by the laborious John Gotthelf 
Stritter, in Ms * Memorise Populoruni, ad Danubinm, Pontum Euxinum, Palndem 
Mseotidem, Caucasum, Mare Caspium, et inde magis ad Septemtriones incolentium.’ 
Petropoli, 1771-1779; in fom' tomes, or sis volumes, in 4to. But the fashion has not 
enhanced the price of these raw materials. 
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I. Bulgarians^ IL Hungarians^ and, lET, Rmsians^ I shall eonteni 
myself with selecting such facts as yet deserve to be remembered. 
The conquests of the, IV. Normans, and the monarchy of the, V. 
Turks, will naturally terminate in the memorable Crusades to the 
Holy Land and the double fall of the city and empire of Constantine. 

I. In his march to Italy, Theodoric,® the Ostrogoth, had trampled 
Emigration OR of the Bulgarians. After this defeat the name 

and the nation are lost during a century and a half ; and it 
Aj).68D,&c suspected that the same or a similar appellation 

was revived by strange colonies from the Borysthenes, the Tanais, 
or the Volga. A king of the ancient Bulgaria^ bequeathed to his 
five sons a last lesson of moderation and concord. It was received as 
youth has ever received the counsels of age and experience : the five 
princes buried their father; divided his subjects and cattle; forgot 
his advice ; separated from each other ; and wandered in quest of 
fortune, till we find the most adventurous in the heart of Italy, under 
the protection of the exarch of Ravenna.* But the stream of emi- 
gration was directed or impelled towards the capital. The modern 
Bulgaria, along the southern banks of the Danube, was stamped with 
the name and image which it has retained to the present hour : the 
new conquerors successively acquired, by war or treaty, the Roman 
provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and the two Epirus’ ; ^ the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy was translated from the native city of Justinian ; 
and, ill their prosperous age, the obscure town of Lychnidus, or 
Achrida, was honoured with the throne of a king and a patriarch.'' 
The unquestionable evidence of language attests the descent of thei 
Bulgarians from the original stock of the Sclavonian, or more pro- 


® Hist. vol. V. p. 8. 

» Theophanes, p. 296-299 [tom. i. p. 544-559, ed. Bonn]; Anastasius, p. H3; Nioo- 
ph^s, G. P. p. 22, 2S. TheophanoB places the old Bidgaria on the banks of the Atell 
or Volga; but he deprives himself of all geographical credit by dischamng that river 
into the Euxine Sea. 

^ Paid. Diacon. de Gestte Langohard. 1. v. o. 29, p. 881, 8S2. The apparent differ- 
ence between the Lombard historian and the above-mentioned Greeks is easily reoon- 
ciled by Camillo Pellegrino ^de Ducata Benevontano, dissei-t. vii. in the Scriptorefl 
Eerum Ital. tom. v p, 188, 187) and Beretti (Chorograph. Italise medii .®vi 273 
&G.) ^ Bulgarian colony v^as planted in a vacant district of Samnium, and iVarned 
me Latin without forgetting their native language. 

. ® These provmces of the G-reek idiom and empire are assigned to the Bukai-ian 
^ dispi^e of ecclesiastical jurisdiction between the patriarchs of Rome 
and Uonstantinople (Bai’omus, Annal. Eccles. ad 860 No 75) 

« The sitimtion and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, ire clemdy expressed in Ce. 
^enus (p. 713 [tom. ii. p. 4i)S, ed. Bonn]). The removal of an archbishop or patriarch 
from Ji^ti^ea pnmato Lychmdus, and at length to Ternovo, has pmduced some 
perple^ty m the ideas or language of the Greeks [Nicephorua Gregor^, 1. ii. c. 2, 

U 15 [tom a.p. j^ed.Bo^]; Thomaasin, Discipline de I'Eglise, tom.i.l. i. c. 19, 23V 
and a Prenchm^ (D Anyille) is more accurately skilled in the geogi-aphy of their owil 
country (Hist, de I'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxi.). ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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perly Slavonian, race;'^^ and the kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, 
Rascians, Croatians, Wallachians,® &c., followed either +he standard 

^ Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirms the identity of the language of the 
Dalmatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians^ Poles (de Rebus Turcicis, 1. x. p. 288 [ed. 
Par.} p. 530, ed. Bonn]), and elsewhere of the Bohemians [1. ii. p, 38 [ig. 73, ei. Bonn]). 
The same author has marked the separate idiom of the Hungarians. 

® See the work of John Christopher de Jordan, de Originibus Sclavicis, Vindobonaj, 


This is a noistake. Gibbon has been 
misled by the present language of the 
Bulgarians, which is Slavonic, but was 
not BO originally. The authority of Chal- 
cocondyles, whom Gibbon quotes in his 
note, IB of no value for an earlier period, 
as he lived in the fifteenth century, after 
the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. In a previous chajoter (vol. v. p. 
1B7, 168) Gibbon had correctly identified 
the Bulgaiians and the Huns, and had 
observed, in a note, I adopt the appel- 
lation of Bulgarians from Ennodius, 
Jomandes, Theophanes, and the Chro- 
“ nicies of Cassiodorus and Marcellinus. 
** The name of Huns is too vague; the 
tribes of Cutturgurians and IJtturgu- 
" rians are too minute and too harsh.” 
That the Bulgarians were Huns has been 
clearly proved by Zeuss, and they conse- 
quently belonged to the Turkish, and not 
the Slavonic race; for there can be no 
doubt that the Huns were Turks. (See 
Editor’s note, vol. hi. p. 3U6.) It may be 
regarded as an historical fact that the 
Bulgarians were the remains of the Huns, 
who, after theii’ defeat on the death of 
Attila, retreated eastward to the Euxine 
and the lake Mgeotis. The Bulgarians are 
first mentioned by name by Ennodius, in 
his panegyrical oration addressed to the 
Gothic king Theodoric, their conqueror; 
but he speaks of them as a well-known 
and temble nation, not as one which now 
appeared for the first time. (** Hsec est 
‘^natio, cujus ante te fuit omne quod, 
voluit . . . quae proUxis temporibus solo 
bellaconsummavit excursu. , , . His ante 
mundus pervius esse eredebatur.” En- 
iiod. ap. 0pp. Sirm. tom. i. p. 1598, 1599.) 
In a letter of the Gothic king Athalaric, 
the Bulgarians are plainly identified with 
the Huns. (Cassiod. Var. vui. 10.) Pro- 
copius never mentions Bulgarians, only 
Huns; but certain deeds ascribed by Pro- 
copius to Huns are attributed by Jor- 
nandes and others to Bulgarians. (For 
the proofs, see Zeuss, p. 711.) Further, 
Bulgarian, like Hun, was a collective 
name; and thus we find the same tribes 
called Bulgarians in one author and Huns 
in another. 

In the sixth century several tribes of 
VOL. VIT. 


the Bulgarians were subject to the Avars; 
but, in 634, Cubrat, a friend of the Ro* 
mans, threw off the yoke of the Avars. 
A few years afterwards (about 670) the 
Bulgarians appear as enemies of the Ro- 
mans; and, to the great terror of Con- 
stantinople, they crossed the Danube, 
and, uniting themselves with the Slavonic 
inhabitants, founded the Bulgarian king- 
dom between this river and the Haemus, 
The name of the conquerors still con- 
tinues, but their language has long given 
way to that of the Slavonians. A por- 
tion, however, of the Bulgarians remained 
in their earlier abodes, to the eastward; 
and Theophanes, in a passage quoted by 
Gibbon (note 3), correctly places old Bul- 
garia on the Etel, or Atal, or the Volga, 
the former being the name of this river lu 
the Tatar languages, while the latter pro- 
bably comes from the Bulgaidans. The 
Bulgarian kingdom upon the Volga is 
called by the Russian historians Great 
Bulgaria, and the Danubian Bulgaria 
sometimes takes the name of Little Bul- 
garia. Great Bulgaria extended from the 
confiuBuce of the Kama and the Volga to 
the shores of the Euxine and the Caspian. 
The ruins of its capital city, Bolgari, have 
been discovered on the banks of the 
Danube. In the middle ages this king- 
dom became one of considerable import- 
ance, and an active commerce w^as carried 
on between the east and the north of 
Europe through the country of the Bul- 
gai’ians and the rivers which traversed it. 
In the tenth century the Bulgarians were 
Mahometans, and, as we learn from 
Nestor, attempted to convert the Czar 
Vladimir of Russia with his people to the 
religion of the prophet. The Bulgarians 
are frequently mentioned by the Arabs, 
who visited their country for the purposes 
of commerce, and they continued a power- 
ful people till they were overwhelmed by 
the invasion of the Mongols- See Zeuss, 
Die Deutschen und die Nachbai’stamme, 
p. 710, seq,; Prichard, Physical History 
of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 325, Scha- 
farik, Slawische Altcrthumer, vol. ii. p. 
152, scg. — S. • 

^ This, again, is a mistake. Ths Wal- 
lachiaus aro not akin to the Serviana 
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or the example of the leading tribe. From the Euxine to the Adriatic, 
in the state of captives, or subjects, or allies, or enemies, of the Greek 
empire, they overspread the land ; and the national appellation of the 
Slaves ® has been degraded by chance or malice from the significa- 
CToatsor ^^^n of glory to that of servitude.^ Among these colonies, 
sciavonians Chrobatians,^^ or Croats, who now attend the motions 

01 Dcilin£iti3>i ^ ITT p • 1 

A,D 900 , &c. Qf Austrian army, are the descendants oi a mighty 
people, the conquerors and sovereigns of Dalmatia. The mari- 
time cities, and of these the infant republic of Ragusa, implored 
the aid and instructions of the Byzantine court: they were advised 
by the magnanimous Basil to reserve a small acknowledgment of 
their fidelity to the Roman empire, and to appease, by an annual 
tribute, the wrath of these irresistible barbarians. The kingdom of 
Croatia was shared by eleven Zoupans^ or feudatory lords ; and their 
united forces were numbered at sixty thousand horse and one hundred 
thousand foot. A long sea-coast, indented with capacious harbours, 
covered with a string of islands, and almost in sight of the Italian 
shores, disposed both the natives and strangers to the practice of 
navigation. The boats or brigantines of the Croats were constructed 
after the fashion of the old Liburnians : one hundred and eighty 
vessels may excite the idea of a respectable navy ; but our seamen 
will smile at the allowance of ten, or twenty, or forty men, for each 
of these ships of war. They were gradually converted to the more 


1745, in four paiiis, or two voIuiqbs in folio. His collections and researches arc useful 
to elucidate the antiquities of Bohemia and the adjacent countries; but his plan is 
narrow, his style barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic counsellor is not free 
from the prejudices of a Bohemian." 

^ Jordan subscribes to the well-known and probable derivation from Shtva, 
ghria, a word of familiar use in the different dialects and parts of speech, and which 
forms the termination of the most illustrious names (de Originibus Sclavicis, pai's i, 
p, 40, pars iv. p. 101, 102).^ 

This conversion of a national into an appellative name appears to have arisen in 
the viiith centuiy, in the Oriental Fi’unce, where the princes and bishops were rioli in 
Selavonian captives, not of the Bohemian (exclaims Jordan), hut of Sorabiaii race. 
From thence the word was extended to general use, to the modern languages, and 
even to the style of the last Byzantines fsee the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Du* 
cange). The confusion of the SgggAo/, or Servians, with the Latin Servi^ was still more 
foiiiunate and familiar (Constant. Porphyr. de Adiniuistrando Imporio, c. 32, p. 93 
[tom. iii. p. 152, ed. Bonn]), 

“ The emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, most accurate for his own times, 
most fabulous for preceding ages, describes the Sciavonians of Dalmatia ([de Admin! 
Imp.] c. 29-3S). 


Bosnians, and other Slavonic nations. * We have at length a profound and 
They are a Romance people, speaking a Ian- satisfactory work on the Slavonian uacea, 
guage derived from the Latin, like the Schafarik, Slawische Alterthumer, 2 vols. 
French, Italian, 'and Spanish. They still Leipzig, 1843.— 1845. 
call themselves Rimiunjfe, Romans. The ^ On the Oi'igin of the word Slavi, and 
name of Wallachians, e. Walschen or on the Slavonic languages in general, see 
Welch, was first given to them by the Editor’s note, vol. v, p. 167.— -S. 

Germans. — S. 
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honourable service of commerce ; yet the Sclavonian pirates were 
still frequent and dangerous ; and it was not before the close of the 
tenth century that the freedom and sovereignty of the Gulf were 
effectually vindicated by the Venetian republic.^® The ancestors of 
these Dalmatian kings were equally removed from the use and abuse 
of navigation: they dwelt in the White Croatia, in the inland 
regions of Silesia and Little Poland, thirty days’ journey, according 
to the Greek computation, from the sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians'^ was confined to a narrow scope 
both of time and place. In the ninth and tenth centuries First king- 
they reigned to the south of the Danube, but the more BufganaSs. 
powerful nations that had followed their emigration repelled 
all return to the north and all progress to the west. Yet in the 
obscure catalogue of their exploits they might boast an honour which 
had hitherto been appropriated to the Goths, that of slaying in battle 
one of the successors of Augustus and Constantine. The emperor 
Nicephorus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost his life in the 
Sclavonian, war. In his first operations he advanced with boldness 
and success into the centre of Bulgaria, and burnt the royal courts 
which was probably no more than an edifice and village of timber. 
But while he searched the spoil and refused all offers of treaty, his 
enemies collected their spirits and their forces; the passes of retreat 
were insuperably baiTed, and the trembling Nicephorus was heard 
to exclaim, “ Alas, alas ! unless we could assume the wings of birds, 
we cannot hope to escape.” Two- -dag sa he^ aited his fate in 
the inactivity of despair, but, on the morning of the third, the Bul- 
garians surprised the camp, and the Roman prince, with the great 
oflicers of the empire, were slaughtered in their tents. The 
body of Valens had been saved from insult, but the head of 
Nicephorus was exposed on a spear, and his skull, enchased with 
gold, was often replenished in the feasts of victory. The Greeks 
bewailed the dishonour of the throne, but they acknowledged the just 
punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage cup was deeply 
tinctured with the manners of the Scythian wilderness, but they were 
softened before the end of the same century by a peaceful inter- 
course with the Greeks, the possession of a cultivated region, and tk?. 
introduction of the Christian worship. The nobles of Bulgaria were 

See the anonymous Chronicle of the xith century, ascribed to John Sagorninufl 
(p. 94-102), and that composed in the xivth by the Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom. xii. p. 227-230) — tko two oldest monuments of the history of 
Venice. 

The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under the proper dates, in 
the Annals of Gedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzantine materials are collected by 
Stritter (Memorise PopuloKum, tom. ii. pars ii. p. 441-547); and the series of their 
khigR is disposed and settled by Ducange (Pam. Byzant. p. 305-318). 
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educated in the schools and palace of Constantinople, and Simeon,^-* 
a youth of the royal line, was instructed in tiie rhetoric of Ueinos- 
AD 388-927 thenes and the logic of Aristotle. He relinquished the 
or 932 . profession of a monk for that of a king and warrior, and iii 
his reigti of more than forty years Bulgaria assumed a rank among 
the civilised powers of the earth.'' The Greeks, whom he repeatedly 
attacked, derived a faint consolation from indulging themselves in 
the reproaches of perfidy and sacrilege. They purchased the aid of 
the pagan Turks,^ but Simeon, in a second battle, redeemed the loss 
oi the first, at a time when it was esteemed a victory to elude the 
arms of that formidable nation. The Servians were overthrown, 
made captive, and dispersed; and those who visited the country 
before their restoration could discover no more than fifty vagrants, 
without women or children, who extorted a precarious subsistence 
from the chase. On classic ground, on the hanks of the Achelous, 
the Greeks were defeated : their horn was broken by the strength of 
the barbaric Hercules.^^ ® He formed the siege of Coiistantiuople, 
and, in a personal conference with the emperor, Simeon imposed the 
conditions of peace. They mot with the most jealous proi'autions : the 
royal galley was drawn close to an artificial and well-fortified plat- 
form, and the majesty of the purple was emulated by the pomp of 
the Bulgarian. Arc you a Christian? ’’ said the humble Ilomauus ; 
“ it is your duty to abstain from the blood of your fellow -(Jhristians;. 
“ Has the thirst of riches seduced you from the blessings of peace ? 
Sheathe your sword, open your baud, and I will satiate the utmost 
measure of your desires.^’ The reconciliation was scaled by a 
domestic alliance ; the freedom of trade was granted or restored ; 
the first honours of the court were secured to the frioiicls of Bulgaria, 


Simeonem (3emi-Gr[X)cuiii eaae aiebaait, do quod a pucritiri Byzinilii DoiuostUoiufl 
rhetoricam et Aristotelia syllogisinoa didiccnit. Liutprauil, 1. iii, c. 8. Hd rtayn, in 
anothsr place. Simeon, foi-tis bollator, Uulgarisc [Bnlgari«] proccnit; CUriHiFiimuH, wed 
Vicinis Graocis valdo iniinicus ^1. i. c. 2). 

Rigidum fora doxtora cornu 

Dum tenet iufregit, truncCiquo h. froiite rovolUt. 

Ovid (Metamorpli. ix, 1-100) has boldly pamted the combat of the rivor-god and tlio 
hero — the native and the stranger. 


He was a patron of Slavonic litera- 
ture, and was the earliest Slavonic author 
of the royal family. Schafarik, Slawische 
Alterthumer, vol. ii. p. 186. — S. 

^ These Turks were tho Patzinaks or 
Petcheneges. Respecting this people, see 
below, note p, 79.— S. 

“ It was not on the banks of the Ache- 
long, but at a place of that name in Bul- 


garia, near Anchialiis, that the bai.U<j wag 
fought. Sdo Finlay, Byzantine Fmpire, 
vol, i. p. 842, who remarks,—" Tho name 
" Acholoua seems to have luislcd Gibbon 
" into a singular complication of orrorw. 
"He transports tho battle into Greece; 
" calls the Asiatic troops of Phocaa 
" Crocks; and gi'owa moro poetical than 
“ 0\id, whom lio qncitcs.^'— S, 
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above the ambassadors of enemies or strangers ; and her princes 
were dignified with the high and invidious title of Basileus^ or 
emperor. But this friendship was soon disturbed : after the death of 
Simeon the nations were again in arms, his feeble successors 
were divided and extinguished, and, in the beginning of ’ ' 
the eleventh century, the second Basil, who was born in the purple, 
deserved the appellation of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His 
avarice was in some measure gratified by a treasure of four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling (ten thousand pounds weight of gold), 
which he found in the palace of Lychnidus. His cruelty inflicted 
a cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen thousand captives who had 
been guilty of the defence of their country. They were deprived of 
sight, but to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that he 
might conduct his blind century to the presence of their king. Their 
king is said to have expired of grief and horror ; the nation was 
awed by this terrible example ; the Bulgarians w^ere swept away 
from their settlements, and circumscribed within a narrow province ; 
the surviving chiefs bequeathed to their children the advice of pa- 
tience and the duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hungarians first hung over Europe, 
about nine hundred years after the Christian sera, they , 
were mistaken by fear and superstition lor the bog and 
Magog of the Scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the lians, 
end of the world.'’ Since the introduction of letters 


The ambaaaador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excuses, cum Cbristopbori 
filiam retrilB Bxilgarorum F«si7eits conjugem duceret, S]jmjphona, id est consonantia, 
scripto juramento lirmata sunt, ut omnium gentium Apostolis, id est uuneiis, penes 
nos Bulgarorum Apostoli praeponantur, honorentur, diligantur (^Liutprand in Lega- 
tioue, p. 48ii). See the Ccremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitufi, tom. i. p. 82 
[p. 1130, ed. Bonn], tom. ii. p. 429, 4130, 4134, 4135, 4413, 444, 44(3, 447 [tom. i. p. 740- 
748, 749-752, 7137, sqq., ed. Bonn], with the annotations of Reiske, 

A hishop of Wurtzhurg submitted this opinion to a roverend abbot; but he more 
gravely dooided that Gog and Magog were the spuitual persecutors of the chm-ch; 
since Gog signifies the roof, the pride of the hercsiarehs, and Magog what comes from 
the roof, the propagation of Lheir poets. Tct these men once eommimded the respect 
of mankind [Elemy, Hist. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 504, 


On this note Dr. Maitland remarks, — '' only known by the answer) to have 
“ I do not know why Gibbon says a " mentioned that the idea was current in 
‘ bishop of W^jLi'izhunjj when Fleury and " his diocese, and to have doaired him to 
** D’Achoxw (Fleury^s only authority) say “ lock at the prophecy of Ezekiel, and lei 
** Verdun. *Tho document exists as ‘ Epis- him know what he supposed to be its 

‘ tola cujusdam Abbatia Monasterii S. meaning. That the bishop did not ex- 

** ' Germani ad V. Episcopum Vix'iunen- press or imidy any belief in the opinion, 

‘ sem de Hungris.’ Neither the bishop may be presumed from the terms in 

nor the abbot seems to have given any ** which the abbot (after saying that it 
credit to the notion of tho Hungarians “ was current in his part of the world 
being Gog and Magog. In writing to '' also) sets it down as mere nonsense — 
♦'the abbot, the bishop appears (for I frivolam esse et nihil verum habere — 

“ believe his letter is not extant, and contvasted with the language of deep 
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they have explored their own antiquities with a strong and laudable 
impulse of patriotic curiosity.^® Their rational criticism can no 
longer be amused with a vain pedigree of Attila and the Huns : but 
they complain that their primitive records have perished in the 
Tartar war ; that the truth or fiction of their rustic songs is long 
since forgotten; and that the fragments of a rude chronicle ^ ® must 
be painfully reconciled with the contemporary though foreign intelli- 
gence of the Imperial geographer.^® Magyar is the national and 
oriental denomination of the Hungarians ; but, among the tribes of 
Scythia, they are distingushed by the Greeks under the proper and 
peculiar name of Turks, as the descendants of that mighty people 
who had conquered and reigned from China to the Volga. The 
Pannonian colony preserved a correspondence of trade and amity 
with the eastern Turks on the confines of Persia ; and after a separa- 
tion of three hundred and fifty years the missionaries of the king of 
Hungary discovered and visited their ancient country near the banks 
of the Volga. They were hospitably entertained by a people of 
pagans and savages who still bore the name of Hungarians ; C[)n- 
versed in their native tongue, recollected a tradition of their long- 
lost brethren, and listened with amazement to the marvellous talc of 
their new kingdom and religion. The zeal of conversion was ani- 
mated by the interest of consanguinity, and one of the greatest of 


Th 0 two national authors from whom I have derived the lUOf^L anaiytauue are 
George Pray (Dissertation ss ad Annalcs veterum Hungarorum, &c., Viudobonm, 1775, 
in folio) and Stephen Katona (Hist. Critica Ducum et Rogum Hungariic Btirpin 
Arpadiauffl, Pajstini, 1778-1781, 5 vols.^ in oebavo). The first ombracos a large and 
often conjectural space; the latter, by his leaiiiing; judgment, and perspicuity, deserves 
the name of a critical historian.* 

“ The author of this Chronicle is styled the notary of king Rela. Katona has 
assigned him to the xiith century, and defends his character against the liyi>croriLieium 
of Piuy. This rude annalist must have transcribed some historical records, kiiicij he 
could affirm with dignity, rejectis falsis fahulis rusticorum, ot garrulo cautCl jocula- 
torum. In the xvth century these fables were collected by Thurotzius, and oinbellisheil 
by the Italian Bonfinius. See the Preliminary Discourse in the Hist. Uritica Puciuii, 
p. 7-33. 

See Constantine de Administrando Imperio, c. 3, 4, 13, 38 -42. Katona has 
nicely fixed the composition of this work to the yeiu-s 949, 950, 951 fp. 4-7). TJie 
critical historian (p. 34-107) endeavours to prove the existence, and to relate the 
‘actions, of a first duke Almus, the father of Arpad, who is tacitly rejected by Con- 
st jmtine. 


respect and affection in which ho ** of the single sentence of comment which 
“ addressas the bishop. But farther — the " he bestows on it — quso quia a B. lUero- 
** sMcasm can scarcely be said to touch " nymo oxposita sunt, ot brevitas epistolaj 
“ either of the parties ; for the abbot “ plura de his dicere non pormittit/^ 
“ gives the notion about Gog and Magog (The Dark Ages, p. 239.)— S. 

'' being the roof, and the heretics, &c., as ^ * Compai*e Engel, Goschichto des ITn- 
the exposition of Jerome, without the grischen Keichs und seiner NebenlSndur, 
expression of any opinion as to its cor- Hallo, 1797, and Mailath, Goschichte dcr 
reotness; unlless indeed we may find Magyaren, Wien, 1828.— -M. 

“ something like apology in the language 
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tlieir princes had formed the generous, though fruitless, design of 
replenishing the solitude of Pannonia by this domestic colony from 
the heart of Tartary. From this primitive country they were driven 
to the West by the tide of war and emigration, by the weight of the 
more distant tribes, who at the same time were fugitives and con- 
querors. Reason or fortune directed their course towards the frontiers 
of the Roman empire ; they halted in the usual stations along the 
banks of the great rivers ; and iu the territories of Moscow, Kiow, 
and Moldavia, some vestiges have been discovered of their temporary 
residence. In this long and various peregrination they could not 
always escape the dominion of the stronger, and the purity of their 
blood was improved or sullied by the mixture of a foreign race; 
from a motive of compulsion or choice, several tribes of the Chazars 
were associated to tb« standard of their ancient vassals, introduced 
the use of a second language, and obtained by their superior renown 
the most honourable place in the front of battle. The military force 
of the Turks and their allies marched In seven equal and artificial 
divisions ; each division was formed of thirty thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-seven warriors, and the proportion of women, children, and 
servants supposes and requires at least a million of emigrants. Their 
public counsels were directed by seven vayvods, or hereditary chiefs ; 
but the experience of discord and weakness recommended the more 
simple and vigorous administration of a single person. The sceptre, 
which had been declined by the modest Lebedias, was granted to 
the birth or merit of Almus and his son Arpad, and the authority of 
the supreme khan of the Chazars confirmed the engagement of the 
prince and people ; of the people to obey his commands, of the prince 
to consult their happiness and glory. 

With this narrative we might be reasonably content, if the pene- 
tration of modern learning had not opened a new and larger Their Fennic 
prospect of the antiquities of nations. The Hungarian Ian- 
guage stands alone, and as it were insulated, among the Sclavonian 
dialects ; but it bears a close and clear affinity to the idioms of the 
Feunic race,^“ of an obsolete and savage race, which formerly occupied 
the northern regions of Asia and Europe.^ The genuine appellation 

^ Pray (Dissert, p. &c.) produces and illustratea the original passages of the 

Hungarian missionaries, Bonfinius and .ffineos Sylvius. 

Fischer, in the Qurestiones Petropolitanae, de Origine Ungrorum, and Pray, 
Bissertat. i. ii, hi., &c., have drawn up several comparative tables of the Hungarian 


* Crihbon is correct in connecting the country called Ugi’ia, or Jugoria, in the 
language of the Hungarians with that of southern part of the TJralian mountains, 
the Finnish or Tschudish race. The ori- which is now inhabited by the Vo^ib 
ginal abodo of the Hungarians was in tho and Ohl-iaks, who ai’ethe eastern branchoe 
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of Ugri or Igoxirs is found on the western confines of China tlieir 
migration to the banks of the Irtish is attested by Tartar evidence 
a similar name and language are detected in the southern parts of 
Siberia;®^ and the remains of the Fennic tribes are widely, though 
thinly, scattered from the sources of the Oby to the shores of Laj)- 
land.^^ The consanguinity of the Hungarians and Laplanderfa would 
display the powerful energy of climate on the children of a coniinoii 
parent; the lively contrast between the bold adventurers who are 


with the Fennic dialects. The affinity is indeed striking, hut the lists are shoi't; the 
words are purposely chosen; and I read in the learned Rayer (Comment. Academ. 
Petroijol. torn. x. p. 374) that, although the Hungarian has adopted many Foniiic 
words (imiumeras voces), it essentially differs toto genio et natura. 

'•“ In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely described by the Chinoso 
Geographers (Gaubil, Hist, du Grand Gengiscan, p. 13; Do Guigucs, Hist, des Huns, 
tom. ii. p. 31, &c.). 

Hist. Gendalogi^ue des Tartars, par Abulghazi Bahadur Khan, partio ii. p. 90-9M. 

In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 920, 921) and Bell (Travels, vol. i. p. 174) found the Yogulitz in 
the iiiiighbourliood of Tobolsky. By the tortures of the etymological art, Ut/nr m(\ 
are reduced to the same name; the cii’cuinjacent mountains really bear tho 
appellation of (Lp'hm; and of all the Fennic dialects, tlioVogulian is tho noarost to 
the Hungarian (Flschei', Dissert, i. p. 20-3i); Pray, Dissert, ii. p. iU-;)!). 

26 eight tribes of the Fennic race arc described in the curious work of M. 
Levd^ue (Hist, des Penples souin# ii la Domination do la lUissio, tom, i, p. 3GI-501), 


of the Finnish race, while the most im- 
portant of the western branches avo the 
Finns and Lappes. Ugria is called Groat 
Hungary by tho FrauciscfLii monk Piano 
Carpini, who travelled in 1+21? to tho 
court of the Great Khiin. From Ugria 
the Hungarians were expelled by the 
Turkish tribes of Petchoneges aud Cba- 
zars, and sought refug a in tho plains of 
the lower Danube, whore they fh’st ap- 
peared in tho reign of tho Greek emperor 
Theophilus, between 829 and 8+2. They 
called themselves Magyars, but the Rus- 
sians gave them the name of Ugri, as 
originating from Ugria; and this name has 
been corrupted into Ungri and Hun- 
garians. Although it is difficult to behove 
that the present Magyars, who aro the 
foremost people in eastern Europe, aro of 
the same race as tho degraded Voguls and 
Ostiaka, this fact is not only attested by 
historical authority, and the unerring 
affinity of language; but, when they first 
appeared in the central parts of Europe, 
the description given of them by an old 
chronicler of the ninth century (quoted 
by Zeuas, p. 74(1) accords precisely with 
that of the Voguls aud Oatiaks. They are 
repx’esented as fishermen aud hunters, 
skilled in the use of bows and aiTows, 
but unlike the ccjLLestriaii aud nomadic 
hordes of tho Turkisli race. Some writers 
have ascribed the greab difference which 


exists between the Magyars and tlio other 
tribes of the same race to ini-ornuxturo 
with Turkish or Tatar nations, hut wo 
■would rather account for it, wlLii Dr, 
I’richard, l)y the jiillucuce of tixtonial cir- 
cumstances exorcised during ten centurii'S, 
and by the change of habits induced by 
the events of history, “ Tlicy exchanged 
their abode in the most rigorous climaio 
of tho old continent, a wIldexiieSH whore 
“ Ostiaks and Samoiodcs pursue tho chac'ij 
'' dining only the mildest season, for one ju 
** the south of Europe, amid fertile plains, 
which abound in jioh liarvests of coni 
aud wine. Tliiy laid aside the habits of 
nido and savage hunters, far below the 
condition of ihenoinarlic hordes, for tho 
“ manners of ci vilisod lil'e.” F. H. Mill lev, 
DerUgrischo Volkslaium, Berlin, 1837-39, 
2 Yols. 8vo.; ZeusH, Dio Dentsehen mid 
die Nai'lihambamme, p. 743, Frichard, 
Physical History of Mankind, vol. Hi. p. 
324 .--y. 

* Gibbon has hero eoufimnrled tlio 
the inliahitanLs of Ugria, to the soutli of 
the Uralian mountains (‘see preceding 
nolo), ivitli the Tj/o/fr.v, or as 

they are more correctly called,' a Mon- 
golian tribe, who wore tho first of the 
Monplian race to make use of the art of 
wxiting. See Editor’s note, vol. iii. p. 
3U7, 3'‘8,— S. 
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intoxicated with the wines of the Danube, and the wretched fugitives 
who are immersed beneath the snow^s of the polar circle. Arms and 
freedom have ever been the ruling, though too often the unsuccessful 
passion of the Hungarians, who are endowed by nature with a vigorous 
constitution of soul and body.^’’^ Extreme cold has diminished the 
stature and congealed the faculties of the Laplanders ; and the Arctic 
tribes, alone among the sons of men, are ignorant of war and uncon- 
scious of human blood : a happy ignorance, if reason and virtue were 
the guardians of their peace ! 

It is the observation of the Imperial author of the Tactics,^® that 
all the Scythian hordes resembled each other in their pastoral Tactics ajii 
and military life, that they all practised the same means of 
subsistence, and employed the same instruments of destruc- 
tion. But he adds that the two nations of Bulgarians and 
Hungarians were superior to their brethren, and similar to each other, 
in the improvements, however rude, of their discipline and govern- 
ment : their visible likeness determines Leo to confound his friends 
and enemies in one common description ; and the picture may be 
heightened by some strokes from their contemporaries of the tenth 
century. Except the merit and fame of military prowess, all that is 
valued by mankind appeared vile and contemptible to these bar- 
barians, whose native fierceness was stimulated by the consciousness 
of numbers and freedom. The tents of the Hungarians were of 
leather, their garmcnls of fur ; they shaved their hair and scarified 
their faces : in speech they were slow, in action prompt, in treaty 
perfidious ; and they shared the common reproach of barbarians, too 
ignorant to conceive the importance of truth, too proud to deny or 
])alliate the breach of their most solemn engagements. Their sim- 
plicity has been praised ; yet they abstained only from the luxury they 
had never known : whatever they saw they coveted ; their desires were 
insatiate, and their sole industry was the hand of violence and rapine. 
I}y the definition of a pastoral nation I have recalled a long descrlp- 


ThiH picliiro of tlio Hungarians and Bulgarians is cliiefly drawn from tlie Tactics of 
Tjoo, p. and Llio Latin Annals, which are alleged by Baronius, Pagi, and 

Miiratovi, a.d. 889, Sea. 

Buflon, I list. Naturcjllo, tom. v, p. (», in 12mo. Oustavus Adolphus attempted, 
without KUcooRs, to ioriu a regimont of Laplanders. Grotius says of these Arctic tribes, 
arma arciiH et pharetra, sod advorsuH foius (Annal. 1. iv. p. CiiO); ami attempts, after 
the xnaimer of Tacitus, to vavnisli with philosophy their brutal igmu'anco. 

Loo lias observed that the govornmout of the Turks was monarchical, and that 
thoir pumshments were vigoroun. (Tactic, p. 791) [o. xviii. § 4Sj (l.<7t'smTe ^osgi/a?). 
Ithegino (in Ohron. 880) meutions theft as a capital crime, and his jurisprudence 
is confirmed by the original code of St. SLcphou (a.i>, IDlfJ). If a slave wore guilty, 
lie was chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his nose, or a fine of five heifers; 
for the second, with the Iohh of his oars, or a similar fine; for the third, with death; 
whlclj the freeman did i\ot incur till the fourth oflcueo, m his first penalty waa the 
loss of liberiy [KaLona, Hint. Ueguiii Hungar. tom. i. p. 2:J1, 
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tion of the economy, the warfare, and the government that prevail in 
that state of society ; I may add, that to fishing as well as to the chase 
the Hungarians were indebted for a part of their subsistence ; and 
since they Beldom cultivated the ground, they must, at least in their 
new settlements, have sometimes practised a slight and unskilful hus- 
bandry. In their emigrations, perhaps in their expeditions, the host 
was accompanied by thousands of sheep and oxen, which increased 
the cloud of formidable dust, and afforded a constant and wholesome 
supply of milk and animal food. A plentiful command of forage was 
the first care of the general ; and if the flocks and herds were secure 
of their pastures, the hardy warrior was alike insensible of danger and 
fatigue. The confusion of men and cattle that overspread the country 
exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, had not a still wider cir- 
cuit been occupied by their light cavalry, perpetually in motion to 
discover and delay the approach of the enemy. After some experience 
of the Roman tactics, they adopted the use of the sword and spear, 
the helmet of the soldier, and the iron breastplate of his steed : but 
their native and deadly weapon was the Tartar bow : from the earliest 
infancy their children and servants were exercised in the double 
science of archery and horsemanship ; their arm was strong ; their aim 
was sure ; and in the most rapid career they were taught to throw 
themselves backwards, and to shoot a volley of arrows into the air. 
In open combat, in secret ambush, in flight, or pursuit, tlit7 were 
equally formidable : an appearance of order was maiiitaiued in the 
foremost ranks, but their charge was driven forwards by the imjiatient 
pressure of succeeding crowds. They pursued, headlong and rash, 
with loosened reins and horrific outcries ; but, if they fled, with real 
or dissembled fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe was checked and 
chastised by the same habits of irregular speed and sudden evolution. 
In the abuse of victory they astonished Europe, yet smarting from the 
wounds of the Saracen and the Dane : mercy they rarely asked, and 
more rarely bestowed : both sexes were accused as equally inaccessible 
to pity ; and their appetite for rav^ flesh might countenance the popular 
tale that they drank the blood and feasted on the hearts of the slain* 
Yet the Hungarians were not devoid of those principles of justice and 
humanity which nature has implanted in every bosom. The licence 
of public and private injuries was restrained by laws and punishments ; 
and in the security of an open camp, theft is the most tempting and 
most dangerous offence. Among the barbarians there were many 
whose spontaneous virtue supplied their laws and corrected their 
manners, who performed the duties, and sympathised with the affoc- 
tions, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, the Turkish hordes 
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approached the common limits of the French and Byzantine empires. 
Their first conquests and final settlements extended on either EstaiJii.h- 
side of the Danube above Vienna, below Belgrade, and Xlri 
beyond the measure of the Roman province of Pannonia, 
or the modern kingdom of Hungary.®^ That ample and 
fertile land was loosely occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian name 
and tribe, which were driven by the invaders into the compass of a 
narrow province. Charlemagne had stretched a vague and nominal 
empire as far as the edge of Transylvania ; but, after the failure of 
his legitimate line, the dukes of Moravia forgot their obedience and 
tribute to the monarchs of Oriental France. The bastard Arnulph 
was provoked to invite the arms of the Turks : they rushed through 
the real or figurative wall which his indiscretion had thrown open j 
and the king of Germany has been justly reproached as a traitor to 
the civil and ecclesiastical society of the Christians. During the life 
of Arnulph the Hungarians were checked by gratitude or fear ; but 
in the infancy of his son Lewis they discovered and invaded 

« . y 1 1 . rt 1 • 1 . ■ . T AJ5 900, &C. 

Bavaria ; and such was their Scythian speed, that in a single 
day a circuit of fifty miles was stripped and consumed. In the battle 
of Augsburg the Christians maintained their advantage till the 
seventh hour of the day : they were deceived and vanquished by the 
flying stratagems of the Turkish cavalry. The conflagration spread 
over the provinces of Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia ; and the Hun- 
garians^^ promoted the reign of anarchy by forcing the stoutest barons 
to discipline their vassals and fortify their castles. The origin of 
walled towns is ascribed to this calamitous period; nor could any dis- 
tance be secure against an enemy who, almost at the same instant, 
laid in ashes the Helvetian monastery of St. Gall, and the city of 
Bremen on "■he shores of the northern ocean. Above thirty years 
the Germanic empire, or kingdom, was subject to the ignominy of 
tribute ; and resistance was disarmed by the menace, the serious and 
effectual menace, of dragging the women and children into captivity, 
and of slaughtering the males above the age of ten years. I have 
neither power nor inclination to follow the Hungarians beyond the 
Rhine ; but I must observe with surprise that the southern provinces 
of France were blasted by the tempest, and that Spain, behind her 
Pyrenees, was astonished at the approach of these formidable 


^ See Katona, Hist. Duoum Huugar. p. 321-352. 

Ilungaroruia gQna, oiijus omnea Xei'e natioues expertso seeviiiamj is the 
preface of Liutpraud fl. i. c. 2), who frequently expatiates on the calamities of hia 
iwn times. See 1. i. e. !5, 1. ii. c. 1, 2, 4, 8, 6, 7, 1. iii. c. X, &o., 1. v. e. 8, 15 m 
Lcgat. p, 485. His colours are glaring, but his chronology must be reouhed by Tagi 
and Muratori. 
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strangers.^® The vicinity of Italy had tempted their early inroads j 
but from their camp on the Brcnta they beheld with some 
terror the apparent strength and populousness of the new- 
discovered country. They requested leave to retire; their request 
was proudly rejected by the Italian king; and the lives of twenty 
thousand Christians paid the forfeit of his obstinacy and rashness. 
Among the cities of the West the royal Pavia was conspicuous in fame 
and splendour ; and the pre-eminence of Rome itself was only derived 
from the relics of the apostles. The Hungarians appeared ; 

A.D. 924. Ysy'iQi was in flames ; forty-three churches were consumed ; 
and, after the massacre of the people, they spared about two hundred 
wretches who had gathered some bushels of gold and silver (a vague 
exaggeration) from the smoking ruirs of their country. In these 
annual excursions from the Alps to the neighbourhood of Rome and 
Capua, the churches that yet escaped resounded with a fearful 
litany: “Oh! save and deliver us from the arrows of the IIuu- 
“ garians 1 ” But the saints were deaf or inexorable ; and the torrent 
rolled forwards, till it was stopped by the extreme land of Calabria.'*’* 
A composition was offered and accepted for the head of each Italian 
subject; and ten bushels of silver were poured forth in the Turkish 
camp. But falsehood is the natural antagonist of violence ; and tlie 
robbers were defrauded both in the numbers of the assessment and the 
standard of the metal. On the side of the East the Hungarians w’^ere 
opposed in doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the Bulgarians, 
whose faith forbade an alliance with the pagans, and whose situation 
formed the harrier of the Byzantine empire. The barrier 

AJ)» 924. ^ ^ 

was overturned; the emperor of Constantinople beheld the 
waving banners of the Turks ; and one of their boldest warriors pns 
sumed to strike a battle-axe into the golden gate. The arts and 
treasures of the Greeks diverted the assault; but the Hungarians 
might boast in their retreat that they had imposed a tribute on the 


The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Tuxna arc eriLically illuHbvuUul 
by Katoua (Hist. Ducum, p. 107-199). Ilia diligence haa Rcarchud both nativea 
and foreigners; yet to the deeds of luiBchicf, or glory, 1 have boon able to* add tlio 
destruction of Broinon (Adam Broniensis, i. 

^ Muratori kis cunsidered with patriotic care the danger and rosourciis of 
The citizens besought St. Gcniiuiiuius, theii* patron, to avert, by Ids iutorconsiuJi, tlio 
rabies, flagellum, &c. 

Nunc to roganiua, licet servi pessimi, 

Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaoulis. 

The bishop ereoted walls for the public dofenuo, not contra dominos sereuos (Anti^ 
qiiibit. Ital. mod. JEvi, tom. i. dissertat. i, p, 21, 22), and the song (tf the nightly 
watch is not without elegance or use ftom. iii, dies. xl. p. 71 >9). The JtnUuu auualiHt 
has accurately traced the sorics of their inroads (Annali d’ Italia, tom. vii. p. 2o7p 
393, 41U, 437, ■^4i»; tom. viii. p. 19, 41, 52, 
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spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of the Csesars.^^ The remote and 
rapid operations of the same campaign appear to magnify the power 
and numbers of the Turks ; but their courage is most deserving of 
praise, since a light troop of three or four hundred horse would often 
attempt and execute the most daring inroads to the gates of Thessa- 
lonica and Constantinople. At this disastrous sera of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Europe was afHicted by a triple scourge from the 
North, the East, and the South: the Norman, the Hungarian, and the 
Saracen sometimes trod the same ground of desolation ; and these 
savage foes might have been compared by Homer to the two lions 
growling over the carcase of a mangled stag.^^ 

The deliverance of Germany and Christendom was achieved by 
the Saxon princes Henry the Fowler and Otho the Great, victory of 
who, in two memorable battles, for ever broke the power of 
the Hungarians.^'' The valiant Henry was roused from 
a bed of sickness by the invasion of his country, but his mind was 
vigorous and his prudence successful. “ My companions,” said he, 
on the morning of the combat, “maintain your ranks, receive on your 
“ bucklers the first arrows of the pagans, and prevent their second 
“ discharge by the equal and rapid career of your lances.” They 
obeyed and conquered ; and the historical picture of the castle of 
Merseburgh expressed the features, or at least the character, of 
Henry, who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted to the finer arts the 
perpetuity of his name.^’ At the end of twenty years the children 


^ Eotli tlie Hmif'anan aiad Russiau annals suppose tliat they besieged, or attacked, 
or iiiBultorl Constauthioplo (Pray, dissertat. x. p. 2:»9; Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 
d(Jl>); and the Iticb is (tlinuat cnnlbssod by the Hyzaiitinc historians (Leo Qrammaticus, 
p. [od. l’ai\; p. ed. lionu]; Cedvenus, tom. ii. p. fitiy [tom. ii. p. 316, ed. 
Uojin]); yet, ImvvevcT gJorions to the nation, it is denied or doubted by the critical 
historian, and oven by tliu notary of Bela. Their scepticism is lUDritonouBj they 
could not Hal'cly transcribe or believe the rusfcicorum fabula.s; hut Katona might have 
given duo atiieution to the evidence of Liutprand, Bulgaroriiin gentem atq^ue Graconm 
tributariaui fecorant (Hist. 1. ii. c. 4, p. 

ci;, 

"Ot* Uptos xTeefcBVfjs lA.(x(poio, 

‘"Ajutpu fitsyx p^avsovrs — Iliad, xvl. 756. 

^ They arc amply and critically diHcusscd by Katona (Hist. Duemn, p. 360-368, 
427-171)). Liubprand (1. ii. c. 8, 9) is the best evidouoo for the former, and Witichind 
(Annal. Saxon. 1. iil.) of the latter; but the critical historian will not even overlook 
the horn of a warrior, which is said to be preserved at Ja/.-berin. 

Hnnc voro triumphiun, tarn laude quam moinona dignum, ad Moresburgum rex 
in supcriorl coonaculo domCis per ^&ifyo»(pfKv, id ost, picturam, notari prgecepit, adeo ut 
rem voram potius cpiam veriHiniilom videiw: an high encomium (Liutprand, 1. ii. o. 9). 
Another palace in Glermany had been painted with holy subjects by the order of 
Oharlcmagnoj and Muratori may justly altinn, nulla saecula fucre in quibus piotores 
desidorati fuerint (Anti^uitat. Ital. medii iEyi, tom. ii. dissert, xxiv, p. 360, 361). 
Onr domestic claims to antiquity of ignorance and original imperfection (Mr. Wal« 
polo’s lively words) are of a much more recent date (Anecdotes of Painting, vol, i 
p. 2, &o.). 
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with the regal title, and the house of Arpad reigned three liuudi’ed 
years in the kingdom of Hungary. But the freeborn barbarians 
were not dazzled by the lustre of the diadem, and the people asserted 
their indefeasible right of choosing, deposing, and punishing the 
hereditary servant of the state. 

Ill, The name of Russians was first divulged, in the ninth 


Among the Groeks, this national appellation has a singular form, ‘vSs, ns an 
undeclinable word, of which many fanciful etymologies have been suggested. I have 
perused, with pleasure and profit, a dissurtatifui do Griginc llussonun ( Ooiiuiioiit. 
Aeadem. Petropolitauae, tom. viii. p. 383—1. Jl») by TUeoplulua Sigofricl Ilnyer, a 
learned German, who spent his life and labours in the sorvico of Kussia. A geo- 
graphical tract of D’Anville, de TEmpire do Jtussio, sun Origino, ot sea AccroissoiueiiH 
[Pans, 1772, in 12mo.), has likewise boon of uso;‘ 


® The Scandinavian origin of the Rus- 
sians, related by Nestor, the old Russian 
annalist, and adopted by Gibbon, has 
generally been received by the beat modem 
scholars, and indeed rests upon evidence 
which can hardly he rejected. But whilo 
there can be little doubt of the general 
fact that the Russians were a race of 
Scandinavian conquerors, and brothers of 
the other Northmen, who, about tho 
same period, ravaged so many countries 
an Europe, the details of their couqucHts, 
as given by Nestor, belong rathor to 
mythology than to history. The talo of 
the three Scandinavian brothers, Rurik, 
Sineus, and Truwor, who settled in Russia 
and became masters of the countiy, re- 
minds one of similar stories in the tra- 
ditions of other Scandinavian and Oer- 
manic races. So much, however, appears 
certain; — Among the various Slavonic 
tribes that dwelt north of tlio Danube, 
two principal states arose at an eaidy 
period: one to the north near Lake Ilmen, 
of which Novogorod was the capital; and 
the other to the south on the Dnieper, 
with Kiew as its chief town. The noi*thorix 
state, which contained the more import- 
ant tribes, several of which wore Pinns, 
was conquered by Scandinavians, called 
by themselves Russians, and by the Sla- 
vonians Wu)j*azior Varmijfians. Tho latter 
name is said to signify allies, and to come 
from the word warn, a compact or alliance. 
The southern state was in like manner 
subdued by the Chazars. The power of 
the Scandmavian conquerors gradually 
extended; but the name of Russians was 
at first confined to the northern state. 
Oleg, the first successor of Rurik, is said 
to have conquered Kiew in 884, and hence 
the southern Slavonians were also called 
Russians. 

Tho statement of Nestor respecting the 


Scandinavian origin of the Russiana is 
confirmed by the following circumstaureu : 
— 1. In the account of the embassy sent 
by the emperor Theophilus to Lewis, the 
sou of Charlemagne, in 839, nioutioucMl 
by Gibbon, the Russians wore said to be 
Swedes compent oos geutis osso Suo- 
“ onum,” Annal. Bertin.), Ijiutpriiud also 
states that the Russians wore the same 
people as tho Normans. Two Byzantine 
writers, who relate the last expedition of 
the Uiifisians against ConstaiiLinoplo, say 
that the Russians were of tlie race of tlie 
Pranks; by which they iiinst clisarly luean 
tliat tho Russians were of Tuui<iiiio origin, 
as it was well known thubthe Franks were 
Germans. 01 'Pwj, ot »ott tl^^ofioTrett MyS/u,tvot, 
aJ i» <ytvot>$ ruy i*pK>yKCov xccOtcrTavran, Sci'ip- 
tor. post Theophan. p. 2 l 52, ed. Vuris, 0< 
ct xat Agoficireii XtyofjtXnt, oS ix lyivftvjf 
Tcv •'bodyyeuv ovrsg, Syuieou Milg. p. ‘IIKJ, 
A^of/Zrui is probably a traiislatpieu i>f tho 
name iios; since in the old Nor-so rus is 
'hgofAOi, running, and the verl» ?‘ds'ri is bo 
run. It may be added that tlie naval 
expeditions of the Rusbiaiis against Cou- 
stautiuoplo bear a fatriking resemblatuu', ti) 
those of the Danes and Normans ;d)uut 
the same period. 

2. Uonstantine PorphyrogenituH (do 
Admin. Imp. c. 9) iliMtingiiiHluis the Ruh- 
sian from tho Slavoniu language, and 
gives the names of tho calaraeLK in tho 
Dnieperbothin JtuHsiiin andSlavuihc: most 
of the former arc clearly iScandiiiavimi. 
(Lehrborg, Untorsuchungou, p. 337, .v/v/. J 
Moreover, most of the namoH uf the early 
Russians, although disguised by tho Sla- 
vonic iirounuciation, may be rpcogwiHod 
as Scandinavian, and cannot be explained 
by the Slavonic or by any other language. 
This is tho case with Rurik, Truwor, and 
Sineus (Siiio'O, Igor or lugor; Ragvald or 
Raguvald, and his dangliter Ragniods 
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century, by an embassy from Theophilus, emperor of the East, to the 
emperor of the West^ Lewis, the son of Charlemame. The 

r^ i •111 11 Ongin of 

Ureeks were accompanied by the envoys ox the great duke, the Russian 
or chagan, or czar^ of the Russians. In their journey to 
Constantinople they had traversed many hostile nations, 
and they hoped to escape the dangers of their return by request- 
ing the French monarch to transport them by sea to their native 
country. A closer examination detected their origin : they were 
the brethren of the Swedes and Normans, whose name was already 
odious and formidable in France ; and it might justly be apprehended 
that these Russian strangers were not the messengers of peace, but 
the emissaries of war. They were detained, while the Greeks were 
dismissed ; and Lewis expected a more satisfactory account, that he 
might obey the laws of hospitality or prudence according to the 
interest of both empires.^‘^ This Scandinavian origin of the people, 
or at least the princes, of Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated 
by the national annals and the general history of the North. The 
Normans, who had so long been concealed by a veil of impenetrable 
darkness, suddenly burst forth in the spirit of naval and military 
enterprise. The vast, and, as it is said, the populous, regions of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway were crowded with independent chief- 
.tains and desperate adventurers, who sighed in the laziness of peace, 
.and smiled in the agonies of death. Piracy was the exercise, the 
trade, the glory, and the virtue of the Scandinavian youth, Impa- 

Soo tliB entire passage (dignum, says Bayer, nt aureis in tabulis figatur) in the 
Aiinales Bcrtiniani Francorum (in Script. Ibal. Muratori, tom. ii. pars i. p. 525), A.i>. 
839, twenty -two years before the asra of Ruric. In the xth century Liutprand (Hist. 
1. V. c. 6) speaks of the Russians and Normans as the same Aquilonares homines of a 
red comploxinii. 

My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Levo^ue, Histoire de Russie. 
Nestor, the first and best of these ancient annalists, was a monk of Kiow, who died in 
the beginning of the xiith century; but his Chronicle was obscure till it was publisheii 
at Potorsburgh, 1767, in 4to.; IjavSq.ue, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. xvi.; Coxo’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p, 184.'" 


Oskold; and others. Moreover, at the 
presoub day the Finns and Esthoiiians call 
Sweden Rmtzi A’oof.s'imaa, and a Swede 
A‘i/of5(frlainon and Auoifilaue. We have 
already soon that the Slavonians gave 
the name of Varangians to the Russian 
conquerors; and we know that this name 
was in like mmner given by the Greeks at 
Constantinople to the Scandinavian body- 
guard of the emperor. Some Byzantine 
writers say that they spoke EngUsh (see 
Gibbon's note 48); others call them Ger- 
mans; hut these statements may have 
ai'iscn from the confusion of the northern 
nations made by tho Byzantines: and, 
oven if interpreted literally, indicate at 
VOL. VII. 


least the Teutonic origiu of the Vai’an- 
gions. 

3. The Scandinavian origin of the Rus- 
sians is also confirmed by the Arabic 
writers, who are quoted at length by 
ZeuBS. See Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die 
Naohbarstamme, p. 547, sey, ; Prichard, 
Physical History, vol. iii. p. 408, seq,; 
Karamsin, Histoire de la Russie; Strahl, 
Gcschichte des Rt^sicheu Staates, vol. i, 
p. 55, seq, — S. 

^ The late M. Schlozer has translated 
and added a commentary to the * Annals 
of Nestor;’ and his work is the mine 
from which hencofoidih the history of the 
North must he drawn. — G, • 
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tient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, they started from the 
banquet, grasped their arms, sounded their horn, ascended their 
vessels, and explored every coast that promised either spoil or settle- 
ment The Baltic was the first scene of their naval achievements ; 
they visited the eastern shores, the silent residence of Fcnnic and 
Sclavonian tribes ; and the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid 
a tribute, the skins of white squirrels, to these strangers, whom they 
saluted with the title of Varangians^^ or Corsairs. Their superiority 
in arms, discipline, and renown commanded the fear and reverence 
of the natives. In their wars against the more inland savages the 
Varangians condescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, and 
gradually, by choice or conquest, obtained the dominion of a people 
whom they were qualified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
Aj)SB3 valour was again recalled, till at length Kuric, <a 

Scandinavian chief, became the father of a dynasty which 
reigned above seven hundred years. His brothers extended his 
influence ; the example of service and usurpation was imitated by his 
companions in the southern provinces of Russia ; and their ostahlisli- 
ments, by the usual methods of war and assassination, wore ccnunited 
into the fabric of a powerful monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were considered as aliens and 
Thova- conquerors, they ruled by the sword of the VarangiiuiH, 

StanLi°^ distributed estates and subjects to their faithful oaptaitis, 
and supplied their numbem with fresh streams of adveuturers 
from the Baltic coast- But when the Scamlinaviau chiefs had stru(‘k 
a deep and pemanent root into the soil, tlicy mingled with the 
Russians in blood, religion, and language, and the first Waladimir 
had the merit of delivering his country from these foreign morcenarics. 
They had seated him on the throne ; his riches were insufficient to 
satisfy their demands ,* but they listened to his pleasing advice, that 
they should seek, not a more grateful, but a more wealthy, master ; 
that they should embark for Greece, where, instead of the skins of 
squirrels, silk and gold would he the reeompence of their service. At 
the same time the Russian prince admonished bis Ryj^antine ally to 
disperse and employ, to recompense and restrain, lliese impetuous 
children of the North. Contemporary writers have rncord<al the 
introduction, name, and character of the Varemgiam : each day they 
rose in confidence and esteem ; the wdiole body was assembled at 

Thoophil. Sig. Bayer do Varapjis (fur the name is difturouLly Nj)olt), in Ciimmenfc, 
Acaclrm. Potropohtanjc, tom. iv. p. 275 811. j ^ 

Yet, as lato as the year 1018, Kbw and llusBia wore hUII ^ntardiiil (sx fumlivonim 
Borvorum I'^moro, conduontitim ot miiximo Danornm. Bayor, who (lutttoH Cl>. S02) the 
Chromclo^of Ditninr of Morseburg, obaurvoa that it was nriuHual for tho Uurmaa 
to enlist m a forcimi sorvico. 
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Constantinople to perform the duty of guards; and their strength 
was recruited by a numerous hand of their countrymen from the 
island of Thule. On this occasion the vague appellation of Thule is 
applied to England; and the new Varangians were a colony of 
English and Danes who fled from the yoke of the Norman conqueror. 
The habits of pilgrimage and piracy had approximated the countries 
of the earth ; these exiles were entertained in the Byzantine court ; 
and they preserved, till the last age of the empire, the inheritance of 
spotless loyalty, and the use of the Danish or English tongue. With 
their broad and double-edged battle-axes on their shoulders, they 
attended the Greek emperor to the temple, the senate, and the 
hippodrome ; he slept and feasted under their trusty guard ; and the 
keys of the palace, the treasury, and the capital, w^ere held by the 
firm and faithful hands of the Varangians.^® 

In the tenth century the geography of Scythia was extended far 
beyond the limits of ancient knowledge ; and the monarchy Geograpiiy 
of the Russians obtains a vast and conspicuous place in the o? 
map of Constantine.'^® The sons of Ruric were masters of 
the spacious province of Wolodomir, or Moscow; and, if they were 
confined on that side by the hordes of the East, their western frontier 
in those early days was enlarged to the Baltic Sea and the country 
of the Prussians. Their northern reign ascended above the sixtieth 
degree of latitude, over the Hyperborean regions, which fancy had 
peopled with monsters, or clouded with eternal darkness. To the 
south they followed the course of the Borysthencs, and approached 
with that river the neighbourhood of the Euxine Sea. The tribes 
that dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit were obedient to the 
same conqueror, and insensibly blended into the same nation. The 
language of Russia is a dialect of the Sclavonian ; .but in the tenth 
century these two modes of speech were different from each other ; 
and, as the Sclavonian prevailed in the South, it may be presumed 
that the original Russians of the North, the primitive subjects of the 


^ Dticango has collected from the original auiliorB the state and history of the 
Varangi at Conatimtiuoplo (Glossar, Mod. ot Iiifimaj Orojcitatis, sub voce Bagaj/ys/j 
Med. ot Inflmaj Latinitatis, sub voce Vagn; Not. ad Alexiad, Annsc Comnense, p. 
25t), 257, 258; Notes siir Villohavdouiu, p. 296-299). Seo likewise tho annotations 
of Koiako to the CcromonialD Aulaj Byzant, of Constantino, tom. ii. p. 149, 159. Saxo 
Grammatiens affirms that they spoko Danish; but Codinus maintains them till the 
fiftoonth contury iii tho use of their native Englinh : Ti6Xup(;^m^ou(ri at Bdpcnyyot x,a,rk 
TJtv yXutfOfm awraiv, iiyavv ^lyxKmffTi []p. 57, ed. Bonn], 

The original record of tho geography and trade of Russia is produced by the 
emperor Constantme Porphyrogemtua (do Adminiatrat. Imperii, c. 2, p. 65, 5S, c. 9, 
p. 59-61, c. 13, p. G3-67, c. 37, p. 196, c. 42, p. 112, 113 [tom. iii. p. 50, sq., p. 74-79, 
p. 82-90, p. 105, p. 177, 57(7., ed. Bonn]), and illustrated by tho diligence of Bayer (do 
Gougvaphifl Russiai viciuarumque Regionum circitcr a.c. 048, in Comment. Academ. 
Potropol. tom. ix. p. 367-422, tom. x. p. 371-421), with tho aid of the chronicles and 
b'tiditiouB of Russia, Scaucliiiavia, &c. 
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Varangian chief, were a portion of the Fennic race. With the emi- 
gration, union, or dissolution of the wandering tribes, the loose and 
indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has continually shifted. But 
the most ancient map of Russia afl‘ords some piacb-, which still retain 
their name and position; and the two capitals, Novogorod^^^ and 
Kiow,^’ are coeval with the first age of the monarchy. Novogorod 
had not yet deserved the epithet of great, nor the alliance of the 
Hanseatic League, which diffused the streams of opulence and the 
principles of freedom. Kiow could not yet boast of three hundred 
churches, an innumerable people, and a degree of greatness and 
splendour which was compared with Constantinople by those who 
had never seen the residence of the Omsars. In their origin the two 
cities w^ere no more than camps or fairs, the most convenient stations 
in which the barbarians might assemble for the occasional hnsiuess of 
w^ar or trade. Yet even these assemblies announce some progress in 
the arts of society; a new breed of cattle was imported from the 
southern provinces ; and the spirit of commercial enterprise perva,dotl 
the sea and land, from the Baltic to the Euxinc, from the mouth nf 
the Oder to the port of Coristautinople, In the days of idolatry and 
barbarism the Sclavonic city of Julin was frequented and enriched 
by the Normans, who had prudently secured a free mart of purchase 
and exchange.''® From this harbour, at the entrance of the Oder, 
the corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty-three days to the (visteni 
shores of the Baltic, the most distant nations were intermingled, ainl 
the holy groves of Cnrland are mid to have been ilecovated with 
Grecian and Spanish gold.”'^ Between the sea and Novogorod an 

Tho haughty proverb, ‘'Who can rcaiat God anti ilio gi'DJib Novog<(ri)iir’ b 
applied by M. Levfiqt^c (Hiat. do Ihisdlc, tom. i. p. (Ul) oven i\> tho tiinoH thtd; pro- 
coded the reign of Ruric. In tho courso of his history he rrctpionbly ctdobi'aion titiH 
republic, which was suppresRod a.d. M7r) (torn. li. p. 252-1^150}. That urouiabu tra- 
vellar, Adam Olcavina, doscribos (in l(;:{5)tlie vomaLus of Novogorod, iiikL 1, ho route 
by sea and land of Lho Holstein ambassadnivs, tom. i. p. 122-12!). 

Inhae magntl civitale, quio ost caput rogni, plus Lrocontjo tujoh'Huo halioubur I'l, 
nundinaj octo, populi cbiam iguota mauiiH (Eggoluirdiis ad aj). U)1H, apud I layer, lioin, 
ix. p. 412). Ho likowiso quotos (torn. x. p. :11)7) tho wtuds of tho Mnxon annalist, 
CujuB metropolis oHt Chivo, jmmila Rcc])tvi CoiiMbanbinopoUtani, (puc <*Hfc 

clarksimum decus Grcocia;. Tho famo of Kiow, oapociidly iu tho xith century, hail 
reached the German and tho Arabian googra))horfl. 

In Odoraj ostio quft Scythicau alluit imludea, nohiliaaima civiiaH duliuum, ci'hi- 
berrimam Barboxis et Graicis, qui sunt iu circuitft, pvieatauH Htatlouoni. Kst aano 
maxima omnium quas Europa claudit civitatum (Adam DromonHiH, limb. E(iiiloit, p. U) 
[1. ii. 0 . 12 1). A strange exaggeration oven in tho xibU century. Tho tnulo of the 
Baltic, and the Hanseatic League, are carefully treated iu AmlersDn'M Ilihtin'kjd 
Deduction of Commorco; at least, in our language, 1 am not acquainted with any 
book so satisfactory.” ^ 

According to Adam of Bremen (de SM Daniac, p. 58 [c. 223, ]). 14(1, ed. Mudm]) 
the old Curland extended eight days’ joiunoy along tho coast; and by Peter To\ito- 


• For the work of authoriby on thu llansraiic League, sen vol. vi. p. IIH,— 
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easy intercourse was discovered ; in the summer, through a gulf, a 
lake, and a navigable river ; in the winter season, over the hard and 
level surface of boundless snows. From the neighbourhood of that city 
the Russians descended the streams that fall into the Borysthenes ; 
their canoes, of a single tree, were laden with slaves of every age, 
furs of every species, the spoil of their beehives, and the hides of 
their cattle ; and the whole produce of the North was collected and 
discharged in the magazines of Kiow, The month of June was the 
ordinary season of the departure of the fleet : the timber of the canoes 
was framed into the oars and benches of more solid and capacious 
boats ; and they proceeded without obstacle down the Borysthenes, 
as far as the seven or thirteen ridges of rocks, which traverse the 
bed, and precipitate the waters, of the river. At the more shallow 
falls it was sufficient to lighten the vessels ; but the deeper cataracts 
were impassable ; and the mariners, who di’agged their vessels and 
their slaves six miles over land, were exposed in this toilsome journey 
to the robbers of the desert.*'^ At the first island below the falls, 
the Russians celebrated the festival of their escape ; at a second, 
near fhe mouth of the river, they repaired their shattered vessels for 
the longer and more perilous voyage of the Black Sea. If they 
steered along the coast, the Danube was accessible ; with a fair wind 
they could reach in thirty-six or forty hours the opposite shores of 
Anatolia; and Constantinople admitted the annual visit of the 
strangers of the North. They returned at the stated season with a 
rich cargo of corn, wine, and oil, the manufactures of Greece, and 
the spices of India. Some of their countrymen resided in the capital 
and provinces ; and the national treaties protected the persons, effects, 
and privileges of the Russian merchant.^* 

But the same communication which had been opened for the 
benefit, was soon abused for the injury, of mankind. In a period of 


burgicus (p. B8, a.d. 1321") Memel is defined as the common frontier of Russia, 
Curlaud, and Pr\iSBia. Aurum ibi plurimum (says Adam), divinis, auguribus, atcpie 
necromantieis omnea domus sunt plense , a toto orbe ibi respousa petuntur, 
maximu !ib Hispatiis (forsan Zupanifi, id est rogulis Lettoviao) et GraDcis. The ntime 
of Urcoks was applied to the Russians even before their conversion; an imperfect 
convoraimi, if they still consulted the wizards of Curland (^Bayer, tom. x. p. 378, 402, 
4Sto.; Groiius, Prolegoinen. ad Hisb. Goth. p. 99). . ■ j 

Coustantiuc only reckons seven cataracts, of which he gives the Russian and 
Sclavonic names; but thirteen are enumerated by the Sieur de Beauplan, a French 
engineer, who had surveyed the course and navigation of the Dnieper or Borysthenes 
(Desoription do FUkraino, Rouen, KifiO, a thin ^luarto); but the map is unluckily 
wanting in my copy. , ^ , 

Nestor, apud Levetiuo, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 78-80, From the Dnieper or 
Borysthenes, the Russians wont to Black Bulgaria, Chazaria, and Syria,^ To Syria, 
how? whore? when? May wo not, instead of iSygios, read 'SuctvU (de Administrat. Imp* 
c, 42, p. 118)? The alteration is slight; the position of Suania, between Chazaria and 
Ijuzica, ia perfectly suitable; and the name was still used in the xith century (Cedreu. 
tom. ii. p. 770 [p. 67J, od. Bonn.]). 
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one hundred and ninety years the Russians made four attempts to 
plunder the treasures of Constantinople : the event was 
various, but the motive, the means, and the object were 
againSfcon? the Same in these naval expeditions.'"^® The Russian 
Etantinopia. magnificence, and tasted the luxury, 

of the city of the Caesars. A marvellous tale, and a scanty supply, 
excited the desires of their savage countrymen : they envied the gilts 
of nature which their climate denied; they coveted the works of art, 
which they were too lazy to imitate and too indigent to purchase ; 
the Varangian princes unfurled the banners of piratical adventure, 
and their bravest soldiers were drawn from the nations that dwelt in 
the northern isles of the ocean.^'^ The imago of their naval arma- 
ments was revived in the last century in the fleets of the Cosaeks, 
which issued from the Borysthenes to navigate the same seas for a 
similar purpose,'*® The Greek appellation of monox-i/la^ or single 
canoes, might be justly applied to the bottom of their vessels. It was 
scooped out of the long stem of a beech or willow, but the slight and 
narrow foundation was raised and continued on cither side with 
planks, till it attained the length of sixty and the height of about 
twelve feet. These boats were built without a deck, but with two 
rudders and a mast ; to move with sails and oars ; and to coutaiu 
from forty to seventy men, with their arms, and provisions of fresh 
water and salt fish. The first trial of the Russians was made with 
two hundred boats; but when the national force was ex(U’t.t‘d iliey 
might arm against Constantinople a thousand or twelve hundred 
vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to the royal navy of Aga- 
memnon, but it was magnified in the eyes of fear to tea or fifteim 
times the real proportion of its strength and numbers. Had the 
Greek emperors been endowed with foresight to discern, and vigour 
to prevent, perhaps they might have scaled with a maritime force tlu^ 
mouth of the Borysthenes. Their indolence abandoned the coast of 
Anatolia to the calamities of* a piratical war, which, afU‘r a-u interval 
of six hundred years, again infested the Euxiuo ; but as long as tlu^ 
capital was respected, the suficriugs of a distant province escapt^il ilu! 
notice both of the prince and the historian. The storm, which luul 
swept along from the Phasia and Trebizond, at lengtli bm-st. on tlu^ 
Bosphorus of Thrace; a strait of fifteen miles, in which the nuUi 

Tho wars of the Russians and Greolcn in tUo ixtli, xilt, and xith conturi<*,<, aro 
related in tho Byzantine annals, especially tUoHo of Zonanio and Codrciuu^; and aiU 
their testimonies are collocted in the of 8brilber, turn, il purs d. p, 

Ktx) trtiiAfACsxt^v rSv »tt.roiKOUvTm iv tms 

rov ’n»savay vn<rois CedrenuB in Comi)eud. p, 758 [tom. ii, p. 551, od. UiumJ. 

SoeBcauplan (DeacripLion de rukraine, p. 54-1)1): his doBmptiuiis ura llvidy, 
his plans acjcurato, and, excqjttho circmnwtiujice t)f hrc-iirius, wc may roaid uUl Kuissdkua 
for modern Cosacka, 
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vessels of the Russian might have been stopped and destroyed by 
a more skilful adversary. In their first enterprise^® under The first 
the prinees of Kiow, they passed without opposition, and 
occupied the port of Constantinople in the absence of the empferor 
Michael, the son of Theophilus. Through a crowd of perils he 
landed at the palace-stairs, and immediately repaired to a church of 
the Virgin Mary.““ By the advice of the patriarch, her garment, 
a precious relic, was drawn from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea ; 
and a seasonable tempest, which determined the retreat of the Rus- 
sians, was devoutly ascribed to the mother of God.®^ The silence of 
the Greeks may inspire some doubt of the truth, or at least of The second, 
the importance, of the second attempt by Oleg, the guardian 
of the sons of Ruric.^^ A strong barrier of arms and fortifications 
defended the Bosphorus *. they were eluded by the usual expedient of 
di'awing the boats over the isthmus; and this simple operation is 
described in the national chronicles as if the Russian fleet had sailed 
over dry land with a brisk and favourable gale. The leader of the 
third armament, Igor, the son of Ruric, had chosen a The third 
moment of weakness and decay, when the naval powers of ’ 
the empire were employed against the Saracens. But if courage be 
not wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom deficient Fifteen 
broken and decayed galleys were boldly launched against the enemy; 
but instead of the single tube of Greek fire usually planted on the 
prow, the sides and stern of each vessel were abundantly supplied 
with that litiuid combustible. The engineers were dexterous ; the 
weather was propitious ; many thousand Russians, who chose rather 
to be drowned than burnt, leaped into the sea ; and those who 
escaped to the Thracian shore were inhumanly slaughtered by the 
pcuisaiits and soldiers. Yet one third of the canoes escaped into 
shallow water ; and the next spring Igor was again prepared to 
retrieve his disgrace and claim his revenge.'*^ After a long peace, 


It irt to bo lameixtod that Bayor lias only givcfti a Dissci’tation de Riiysorump/’wjui 
]{lxpij(litiono Conutantinnpnljtantl (Coiniuout. Acadum. Botropol. tom, vi. p. 3U5-391). 
Al'fcor ditJLmtaiipflini^ Bomo chi-ouolopjical intricacies, he fixes it in the years 8G4- or 8GD, 
a date which have smoothod bomo doubts and lUMcultica in the beginning of 
M. LevoLpie’s history. 

When BhotiuB wrote his onoycUc epistle on tho conversion of the Russians, the 
miraclo was not yet aullicionbly ripe; he reproaches the nation as bJs jeeeJ 

^turipovs rcx.rrefAivov. 

Loo GrammaUcus, p. 403, Mvi fp. 241, ed. Bonn]; Constaniini Contiuuator, in 
Script. poHt Thcopluuiein, p, 121, 122 [p. 190, 197, od. Bonn]; Symoon Logothet, p. 
d-!."), 440 [p, G74, 075, ed. Bonn]; Gioorg. Mouach. p. 535, 530 [p. 820, 827, ed. BomiJj 
CedreuuH, toin. ii, p. 551 [p, 173, od. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 102 [L xvi. c, 5]. 

®* Sue Nestor and Nicou, in LevoLiue’s lliab. do Kuswie, tom. i, p. 74-80. Katona 
(Hist. Ducuni, p. 75-79) uhos Ins advantage to disprove this Russian victoix which 
would ehnid the siege of iClow by tho Ilungai'ians. 

Luo GrammaUous, p. 51)0, 507 [p. 323, 324, ed. Bonn]; luoert. Contin. p. 26;^ 
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JaroslauSi the great-grandson of Igor, resumed the same project of a 
The fourth T^aval invasion. A fleet, under the command of his son, was 
a.i).id 43. repulsed at the entrance of the Bosphorus, by the same 
artificial flames. But in the rashness of pursuit the vanguard of 
the Greeks was encompassed by an irresistible multitude of boats and 
men ; their provision of fire was probably exhausted ; and twenty- 
four galleys were either taken, sunk, or destroyed,*^^ 

Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian war were more frequently 
diverted by treaty than by arras. In these naval hostilities 
NegDciationa disadvantage was on the side of the Greeks ; their 

piophGcy. ga^yag0 enemy afforded no morcy : his poverty promised no 
spoil ; his impenetrable retreat deprived the conqueror of the hopes of 
revenge ; and the pride or weakness of empire indulged an opinion 
that no honour could he gained or lost in the intercourse with 
barbarians. At first their demands were high and inadmissible, 
three pounds of gold for each soldier or ma-rincr of the fleet : the 
Russian youth adhered to the design of conquest and glory ; but the 
counsels of moderation were recommended by the hoary sages, Be 
CO tent,” they said, “with the liberal offers of Csesar; is it not far 
better to obtain without a combat the possession of gold, silver, 
“ silks, and all the objects of our desires? Arc we sure of victory ? 
“ Can we conclude a treaty with the sea? We do not tread on tlu'. 
“ land; we float on the abyss of water, ami a common death liungs 
“ over our heads.” The memory of these Arctic fleets, that seemed 
to descend from the polar ch*cle, left a deep impression of terror on 
the Imperial city. By the vulgar of every rank it was assei'ted and 
believed that an equestrian statue in the square of Taurus was 
secretly inscribed with a prophecy, how the Russians, in the last 
days, should become masters of Constantinople,'^'^ In our own time, 

2C4r [p. 424, S 7 ( 7 ., ed. Bonn]; Symeon Logothot. p. 400, 401; Georg. Mouacli. p. 

580 [p. 914, 915, ed. Bonn]; Codrou. tom. il p. 020 [p. iJlH, od. Boiln]; Zouju-jim, 
to 3 n. ii. p. 190, I9l [1. xvi. c. 10]; and Liutprand, 1. v. c. D, who writi^w frtiiti iho nar- 
ratives of his father-in-law, then amhassador at Conatantinuplo, and ooiT(‘,otw tlio vain 
exaggeration of the Greekfl. 

L can only aijpeal to Codronus (tom. ii. p. 758, 759 fp. 551, sjy., ed. Bonn]) and 
Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 253, 354 [1. xvii. c. 24]); but they grow more weighty and ern- 
di51o as thoy draw near to their own times. 

Nestor, apud LevCiiuo, Hist, do Kussio, tom. i. p. 87. 

Tliis brazen statue, which had boon brought from Autioch, and was incited down 
by the Latins, was supposed to ropresont oithor Joshua or Bullurojdiou— an oild 
dilemma. Seo Nicetas Choniates'^ (p.413, 414 [cd. Par.; p, 848, 849, od. bonn]), (!o- 


^ This prophecy is not mentioned by the Latins bocausc it was suiipontul U> Ihi 
N icetas Choniates, who only speaks of a one of the charmoil dofoncos of tlui olty. 
human figure under tho foro-hoof of tho The passage in Codinu.s (j). 43, od. Bonn) 
horse of the ecpicstrian statue, and who is taken fi'om the anonymous writur iu 
states that this figure was destroyed by Baaduri, who thus bcuomos tho only 
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a Russian armament, instead of sailing from the Borystheiies, has 
circumnavigated the continent of Europe ; and the Turkish capital 
has been threatened by a squadron of strong and lofty ships of war, 
each of which, with its naval science and thundering artillery, could have 
sunk or scattered an hundred canoes, such as those of their ancestors. 
Perhaps the present generation may yet behold the accomplishment 
of the prediction, of a rare prediction, of which the style is unam- 
biguous and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less formidable than by sea ; and as 
they fought for the most part on foot, their Irregular legions 
must often have been broken and overthrown by the cavalry 
of the Scythian hordes. Yet their growing towns, however 
slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to the subject, and a bander 
to the enemy : the monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal partition, assumed 
the dominion of the North; and the nations from the Volga to the 
Danube were subdued or repelled by the arms of Swatoslaus,“’ the 
son of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son of Ruric, The vigour of his 
mind and body was fortified by the hardships of a military and savage 
life. Wrapped in a bear-skin, Swatoslaus usually slept on the ground, 
his head reclining on a saddle ; his diet was coarse and frugal, and, 
like the heroes of Homer,®® his meat (it was often horse-flesh) was 
broiled or roasted on the coals. The exercise of war gave stability 
and discipline to his army ; and it may be presumed that no soldier 
was permitted to transcend the luxury of his chief. By an embassy 
from Nicephorus, the Greek emperor, he was moved to undertake 
the conquest of Bulgaria ; and a gift of fifteen hundred pounds of 
gold was laid at his feet to defray the expense, or reward the toils, of 
the expedition. An army of sixty thousand men was assembled and 


<UniiR (tlo Oi'igiuibus, C. P. p. 24), and tlio anonymous writer de Antiquitat, C. P. 
(Uamlun, Imp, Orient, tom. i. p. 17, 18), who lived about tho year 1100. They 
wituoHH tlio belief of tho prophecy; tho rest ia immaterial. 

2''hc life of SwatoMlaus, or Sviatoslaf, or Sphendosthlabus, is extracted from tho 
RuHsiaii Chrouiolua by M. LovQquo (tiiot. de Russic, tom. i. p. 94-107). 

IHiirt I’oseiiiblimce may be doimly scon in tho ninth book of the Iliad (205-221) in 
the miinite tletuil of tho cookery of Achilles. 13y such a picture a moclcni epic 
pool would disgrace his work and disgust his reader; but the Greek verses ai’o har- 
luouiouH—a (.lead lauguago can seldom appear low or familiar; and, at the distance 
of two tliousand seven hundred years, wo are amused with the primitive manners of 
antiquity. 


authority. Tho words of tho monk arc — that the monk, writing when the memory 
iyiyt^aiitAficilvxF rZv Tjj of the Russian attack was fresh, identified 

Twv csvtojv these dcstroyei’S with tho Russians. See 

tteXiy. But it is not clear from this passage Fraser's Magazine for July, 1854. As to 
that tho name of tho Russians appeared the prophecies still in circulation respect- 
in the inscription. It is more probable ing the capture of Constantinople by tho. 
that the inscription was supposed tn relate Russians, see Edinburgh Review, vol. 1. 
to tho fated dostroyorH of the city, and p. U4U, isri/.—y. 
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ao 

embarked ; they sailed from the Bory^thenes to the Danube ; their 
landing was effected on the Maesian shore ; and, after a sharp en- 
counter, the swords of the Russians prevailed against the arrows -ol 
the Bulgarian horse. The vanquished king sunk into the grave ; his 
children were made captive; and his dominions, as far as Mount 
Usemus, were subdued or ravaged by the northern invaders. But 
instead of relinquishing his prey, and performing his engagements, 
the Varangian prince was more disposed to advance than to retire, 
and, had his ambition been crowned with success, the seat of empire 
in that early period might have been transferred to a more temperate 
and fruitful climate. Swatoslaus enjoyed and acknowledged the 
advantages of his new position, in which Be could unite, by exchange 
or rapine, the various productions of the earth. By an easy naviga- 
tion he might draw from Russia the native commodities of tos, wax, 
and hydromel : Hungary supplied him with a breed of horses and 
the spoils of the West; and Greece abounded with gold, silver, and 
the foreign luxuries which his poverty had affected to disdain. The 
bands of Patzinacites, Chazars, and Turks repaired to the standard 
of victory ; and the ambassador of Nicephorus betrayed his trust, 
assumed the purple, and promised to share with his new allies the 
treasures of the Eastern world. From the banks of the Danube the 
Russian prince pursued his march as far as Adrianople ; a formal 
summons to evacuate the Roman province was dismissed with con- 
tempt; and Swatoslaus fiercely replied that Constantinople might 
soon expect the presence of an enemy and a master. 

Nicephorus could no longer expel the mischief which he had intro- 
Hia defeat duced ; but hls throne and wife were inherited by John 
zuofcccs, Zimisces,^® who, in a diminutive body, possessed the spirit 
A.D. 91 0 - 973 . abilities of an hero. The fiirst victory of his lieulenants 
deprived the Russians of their foreign allies, twenty thousand of 
whom were either destroyed by the sword, or provoked to revolt, or 
tempted to desert. Thrace was delivered, but seventy thousand bar- 
barians were still in arms ; and the legions that had been rccalh^.d 
from the new conquests of Syria prepared, with the return of the 


This singular epithet is derive il from the Armouian language, and is 

interpreted in Greek by or fiotqouclv{v\i. As I profess myself equally igno- 

rant of thG^e words, I may ho indulged in the qiiowtion in the play, Pray, which of 
you is the interpreter From the context, they seem to signify Adolosomtuks (Leo 
Diacou. 1. iv. MS. apud Ducauge, Glossar. Grace, p. 1570).*^ 


“ Cerbietl, the learned Armenian, gives (for so his name is written in Armeuiau, 
another derivation. There is a cJlty called from this city, his native place). Ilur^e, 
Tschemisch-gaizag, which means a bright Note to Leo Diuc. p. 454, in ifiehulir'ii 
or purple sandal, such as woineu wear in Byzant. Uist. — M. 
the East. He was called Tschemi^eh-ghigh 
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sprinfj, to march under the banners of a warlike prince, who declared 
himself the friend and avenger of the injured Bulgaria. The passes 
of Mount Hsemus had been left unguarded; they were instantly 
occupied; the Roman vanguard was formed of the immortals (a 
proud imitation of the Persian style) ; the emperor led the main body 
of ten thousand five hundred foot ; and the rest of his forces followed 
in slow and cautious array, with the baggage and military engines. 
The first exploit of Zimisces was the reduction of Marcianopolis, or 
Peristhlaba,’^“ in two days; the trumpets sounded; the walls were 
scaled ; eight thousand five hundred Russians were put to the sword ; 
and the sous of the Bulgarian king were rescued from an ignominious 
prison, and invested with a nominal diadem. After these repeated 
losses Swatoslaus retired to the strong post of Dristra, on the banks of 
the Danube, and was pursued by an enemy who alternately employed 
the arms of celerity and delay. The Byzantine galleys ascended the 
river ; the legions completed a line of circumvallation ; and the Rus- 
sian prince was encompassed, assaulted, and famished in the fortifica- 
tions of the camp and city. Many deeds of valour were performed ; 
several desperate sallies were attempted ; nor was it till after a siege 
of sixty-five days that Swatoslaus yielded to his adverse fortune. The 
liberal terms which he obtained announce the prudence of the victor, 
who respected the valour and apprehended the despair of an uncon- 
quered mind. The great duke of Russia bound himself, by solemn 
imprecations, to relinquish all hostile designs ; a safe passage was 
opened for his return; the liberty of trade and navigation was 
restored ; a measure of corn was distributed to each of his soldiers ; 
and the allowance of twenty-twm thousand measures attests the loss 
and the remnant of the barbarians. After a painful voyage they 
again reached the mouth of the Borysthenes ; but their provisions 
were exhausted; the season w^as unfavourable; they passed the 
winter on the ice ; and, before they could prosecute their march, 
Swatoslaus 'was surprised and oppressed by the neighbouring tribes, 
with whom the Greeks entertained a perpetual and useful correspond- 
ence.*^^ Far different was the return of Zimisces, who was received 
in his capital like Cainillus or Marius, the saviours of ancient Rome. 
But the merit of the victory was attributed by the pious emperor to 

In the Sclavonic tongue the name of Pcristhlaba implied the gi’eat or illustrioua 
city, /A%yd,Xn xai oiiirot xec) xiyo^/ivyi, says Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. vti. p. 191). Px*om 
its position between Mount Haoinus and the Lower Danube, it appears to fill the 
ground, or at least the station, of Mtu’cianopolis. The situation of Durostolus, or 
Dristra, is well known a^^d conspicuous (^Commenl. Acadom. Petropol, tom. ix. p. 415, 
41 S; D’Anville, Gdographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 3U7, 311). 

The political management of the Greeks, more ospocially with the Patzinaeitesi 
is exifiained in the seven first cliaptei’s, de Admmiskutione Impevh. 
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the mother of God : and the image of the Virgin Mary, with the 
divine infant in her arms, was placed on a triumphal oar, adorned with 
the spoils of war and the ensigns of Bulgarian royalty. Zimisces made 
his public entry on horseback ; the diadem on his head, a crown of 
laurel in his hand ; and Constantinople was astonished to applaud the 
martial virtues of her sovereign.’^ 

Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose ambition was equal 
conver ion cuiiosity. Congratulates himself and the Greek church 

of Russia, on the conversion of the Russians.’^ Those fierce and 
a.d. 864 . "bloody barbarians had been persuaded, by the voice of 
reason and religion, to acknowledge Jesus for their God, the Christ- 
ian missionaries for their teachers, and the Romans for their friends 
and brethren. His triumph was transient and premature. In the 
various fortune of their piratical adventures, some Russian chiefs 
might allow themselves to be sprinkled with the waters of baptism ; 
and a Greek bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might administer 
the sacraments in the church of Kiow to a congregation of slaves 
and natives. But the seed of the Gospel was sown on a barren soil : 
many were the apostates, the converts were few, and the baptism of 
Olga may be fixed-^s the asra of Russian Christianity.'’^^ A female, 
perhaps of the basest origin, who could revenge the death and 
assume the sceptre of her husband Igor, must have been endowed 
^ ^ with those active virtues which command the fear and obc- 

JSaptism of nil- T n P 

AD%55- dience ot barbarians. In a moment of foreign and do- 
mestic peace she sailed from Kiow to Constantinople, and 
the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus has described, with minute 
diligence, the ceremonial of her reception in his capital and palace. 
The steps, the titles, the salutations, the banquet, the presents, were 
exquisitely adjusted to gratify the vanity of the stranger, with due 
reverence to the superior majesty of the purple,’’'® In the sacrament 
of baptism she received the venerable name of the empress Helena ; 

In the naaTative of this war Leo the Deacon (apud Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. a.i>. 
9G8-973) is more authentic and circumstantial than Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. OOlJ-GH;r) 
and Zonai’as (tom. ii. p. 205-214). These dcclaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 
330,000 mon those Russian forces of which the oontomporai'y had given a moderate 
and consistent account. 

Phot, Epistol. ii, No. 35, p. 5S, edit. Montacut. It was unworthy of blio learning 
of the editor to mistake the Ru,ssiau nation, to ‘Pwj, for a war-cry of the Dulgariiinsj 
iior did it become the enUghtenod patriarch to accuse the Sclavoiuan idulators 
xoc< a,6i<tv So|»j 5 . They wei’o neither Greeks nor atheiata. 

M. Lev^que has extracted, from old chronicles and modern researches, the moat 
satisfactory account of the religion of the Slavi and the conversion of Russia (Hist, do 
Russia, torn. i. p. 35-54, 59, 92, 93, 113-121, 124-129, 148, 149, &c.). 

’’*^See the Ceremonlalo Aulsc Byzant. tom. li. c. 15, p. 343-345; the stylo of Olga, 
or Elga, is *^^x^avriaffoc. *^u<rUs, For the chief of barbarians the Greeks whuasically 
borrowed the title of an Athenian magistrate, with a female termination, which would 
have astonished the car of Domoal^oueB. 
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and her conversion might he preceded or followed by her uncle, two 
interpreters, sixteen damsels of an higher, and eighteen of a lower 
rank, twenty-two domestics or ministers, and forty-four Russian 
merchants, who composed the retinue of the great princess Olga. 
After her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she firmly persisted in her 
new religion ; but her labours in the propagation of the Gospel were 
not crowned with success ; and both her family and nation adhered 
with obstinacy or indiiference to the gods of their fathers. Her son 
Swatoslaus was apprehensive of the rn and ridicule of his com- 
panions; and her grandson Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal to 
multiply and decorate the monuments of ancient worship. The savage 
deities of the North were still propitiated with human sacrifices : in 
the choice of the victim a citizen was preferred to a stranger, a 
Christian to an idolater ; and the father who defended his son from 
the sacerdotal knife was involved in the same doom by the rage of a 
fanatic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of the pious Olga had 
made a deep, though secret, impression on the minds of the prince 
and people : the Greek missionaries continued to preach, to dispute, 
and to baptize ; and the ambassadors or merchants of Russia com- 
pared the idolatry of the woods with the elegant superstition of Con- 
stantinople. They had gazed with admiration on the dome of St, 
Sophia: the lively pictures of saints and martyrs, the riches of 
the altar, the number and vestments of the priests, the pomp and 
order of the ceremonies ; they were edified by the alternate succession 
of devout silence and harmonious song ; nor was it difiicult to per- 
suade them that a choir of angels descended each day from heaven 
to join in the devotion of the Christians.’'® But the con- 
version of Wolodomir was determined, or hastened, by his 
desire of a Roman bride. At the same time, and in the 
city of Cherson, the rites of baptism and marriage were celebrated by 
the Christian pontiff : the city he restored to the emperor Basil, the 
brother of his spouse ; but the brazen gates wei’C transported, as it is 
said, to Novogorod, and erected before the first church as a trophy 
of his victory and faith,'*’^ At his despotic command Peroun, the 


Seo an anonymous fragment, publisLod by Banduri (Impoiium Orientale, tom. ii, 
p. 112, Ill-J), do Conversione Russorum. 

Cherson, or Corsim, is mentioned by Herberstein (apntl Pagi, tom. iv, p. 56) as 
the place of Wolodomir’s baptism and marriage; and both the tradition and the gates 
arp still preserved at Novogorod. Yet an observing traveller transports the brazen 
gates from Magdeburg in Germany (Coxa’s Travels into Russia, &c., vol. i. p, 452), 
and quotes an inscription which seems to justify his opinion. Tho modern reader 
must not confound this old Cherson of tho Tauric or Cximaean peninsula with a new 
city of the same name which has aiison near the mouth of the Borysthenes, and was 
lately honoured by the memorable interview of the empress of Russia with the em- 
povor of the West. 
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god of thunder, whom he had so long adored, was dragged through 
the streets of Kiow, and twelve sturdy barbarians battered with 
clubs the misshapen image, which was indignantly cast into the 
waters of the Borysthenes. The edict of Wolodomir had proclaimed 
that all who should refuse the rites of baptism would be treated as the 
enemies of God and their prince ; and the rivers were instantly filled 
with many thousands of obedient Russians, who acquiesced in the 
truth and excellence of a doctrine which had been embraced by the 
great duke and his boyars. In the next generation the relics of 
paganism ^vere finally extirpated; but as the two brothers of Wolo- 
domir had died without baptism, their bones were taken from the 
grave and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous sacrament. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of the Christian 8cra the 
Christianity rsigu of the Gospel and of the church was extended over 
?TDnh, Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, 
A.D.aQ[j-iiDD. Sweden, Poland, and Russia."® The triumphs of apostolic zeai 
were repeated in the iron age of Christianity ; and the northern and 
eastern regions of Europe submitted to a religion more different in 
theory than in practice from the worship of their native idols. A laud- 
able ambition excited the monks both of Germany and Greece to visit 
the tents and huts of the barbarians : poverty, hardships, and dangers 
were the lot of the first missionaries ; their courage was active and 
patient ; their motive pure and meritorious ; their present reward 
consisted in the testimony of their conscience and the respect of a 
grateful people ; but the fruitful harvest of their toils was inherited 
and enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates of succeeding timCsS. 
The first conversions were free and spontaneous : an holy life and an 
eloquent tongue were the only arms of the missionaries ; but the do- 
mestic fables of the pagans were silenced by the miracles and visions 
of the strangers ; and the favourable temper of the chiefs was accele- 
rated by the dictates of vanity and interest. The leaders of nations, 
w^ho were saluted with the titles of kings and saints,'^*’ held it lawful 
and pious to impose the Catholic faith on their subjects and neigh- 
bours : the coast of the Baltic, from Holstein to the gulf of Finland, 
was invaded under the standard of the cross ; and the reign of idolatry 
was closed by the conversion of Lithuania in the fourteenth century. 
Yet truth and candour must acknowledge that the conversion of the 

Consult the Latin toxt, or English version, of Mosheim’s excellent History of the 
Church, under the first head or section of each of these centuries. 

In the year lOOD the ambassadors of St. Stephen received from Popo Silvester 
the^ title of King of Hungaiy, -with a diadem of Greek workmanship. It had boon 
designed for the duke of Poland; but the Poles, by their own confession, were yet too 
barbarous to deserve an anphml and aj^ostolioal crown. (Katona, Hist, Critic, liegum 
Stirpis A^padian^c, tom. i. p. 1-20.) 
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North imparted many temporal benefits both to the old and the new 
Christians. The rage of war, inherent to the human species, could 
not be healed by the evangelic precepts of charity and peace ; and 
the ambition of Catholic princes has renewed in every age the cala- 
mities of hostile contention. But the admission of the barbarians into 
the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered Europe from the 
depredations, by sea and land, of the Normans, the Hungarians, and 
the Russians, who learned to spare their brethren and cultivate their 
possessions.®^ The establishment of law and order was promoted by 
the influence of the clergy ; and the rudiments of art and science 
were introduced into the savage countries of the globe. The liberal 
piety of the Russian princes engaged in their service the most skilful 
of the Greeks to decorate the cities and instruct the inhabitants : the 
dome and the paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in the 
churches of Kiow and Novogorod : the writings of the fathers were 
translated into the Sclavonic idiom ; and three hundred noble youths 
were invited or compelled to attend the lessons of the college of 
Jaroslaus. It should appear that Russia might have derived an early 
and rapid improvement from her peculiar connection with the church 
and state of Constantinople, which in that age so justly despised the 
ignorance of the Latins. But the Byzantine nation was servile, soli- 
tary, and verging to an hasty decline : after the fall of Kiow the 
navigation of the Borysthenes was forgotten ; the great princes of 
W olodomir and Moscow were separated from the sea and Christen- 
dom ; and the divided monarchy was oppressed by the ignominy and 
blindness of Tartar servitude.®^ The Sclavonic and Scandinavian 
kingdoms, which had been converted by the Latin missionaries, were 
exposed, it is true, to the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal claims of 
the popes ; but they were united, in language and religious worship, 
with each other and with Rome ; they imbibed the free and generous 
spirit of the European republic, and gradually shared the light of 
knowledge which arose on the western world. 

Listen to the exultations of Adam of Bremen (a.d. 1080), of which, the substance 
is agreeable to truth: Ecce ilia fcrociHsimaDanonim, &c., natio .... jamdudum novit 
in Dei lauclibua Alleluia rosonare. Ecce populua illo piraticus .... suia nunc fiuibus 
contentua esb. . . . . Ecco patria honihilia semper inaccoasa propter cnltum itlolomm 
.... procclicatorea voritatis ubiquo certatim aclmittit, &c. &c. (rle Situ Daniaj, &c., p. 
40, 41, edit. Elzevir [c. am, p. IGl, cd. Madori]; a curious and original prospect of 
the north of Europe, and the introduction of Christianity). 

The great ])rinccs removed in 1150 from Kiow, which was ruined by the Tartars 
in 1240, Moscow bocamo the seat of einpifo in the xivtli century. See the lat and 
2nd volumes of LovGque’s History, and Mr. Coxe’s Travels into the North, tom. i. p. 
241, &c. 

Tlio ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the reverential expressions of roffmm 
ohlitumf dohikmi ohcdicntitmi &o,, which were most rigorously interpreted by (Gregory 
Vf r. _; and the Hungarian Catholics are distressed between the sanctity of the pope and 
the indopendeiiCG of the crown (Katona, Hist, Critica, tom. i. p. 20-2? tom. ii. p, 
‘iOb 34(5, 3r,0, &c.). 
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The Saracens, Franks, and Greeks, in Italy. — First Adventures and 
Settlement op the Normans. — Character and Conquests of Robert 
Guiscabd, Duke op Apulia. — Deliverance op Sicily by nis Brother 
Robee. — Victories op Robert over the Emperors of the East and 
West. — Roger, King of Sicily, invades Africa and Greece. — The 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus. — -Wars of the Greeks and Normans. — 
Extinction of the Normans. 

The three great nations of the world, the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
Conflict of Franks, encountered each other on the theatre of Italy,' 
southern provinces, which now compose the kingdom 
Naples, were subject, for the most part, to the Lombard 
a,d.81]-ioil |i^kes and princes of Beneventum® — so powerful in war, 
that they checked for a moment the genius of Charlemagne — so 
liberal in peace, that they maintained in their capital an academy 
of thirty-two philosophers and gi'ammarians. The division of this 
flourishing state produced the rival principalities of Benevento, Sa- 
lerno, and Capua,* and the thoughtless ambition or revenge of the 
competitors invited the Saracens to the ruin of their common inherit- 
ance. During a calamitous period of two hundred years Italy was 
exposed to a repetition of wounds, which the invaders were not capable 
of healing by the union and tranquillity of a perfect conquest. Their 
frequent and almost annual squadrons issued from the port of Palermo, 
and were entertained with too much indulgence by the Christians of 
Naples: the more formidable fleets were prepared on the African 
coast ; and even the Arabs of Andalusia were sometimes tempted to 
assist or oppose the Moslems of an adverse sect In the revolution 


* For the general history of Italy in tlio ixth and xth centuries I may properly 
refer to the vth, vith, and viith books of Sigonius do Regno Italiui (in the sccoml 
volume of his works, Milan, 1732); the Annals of Baronins, with tho Criticism of 
Pagi;^ the viith and vliith books of the Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli of Qiaunono; 
the viith and viiith volumes (the octavo edition) of the Annali dTtalia of Muratori, 
and the 2nd volume of the Abre'g^ Chronolo^qua of M. de St. Marc, a work which, 
under a superficial title, contains much genuine learning and industry. But my long- 
accustomed reader wjll give me credit for saying that I mysolf have ascended to tho 
fountain-head as ofteji os such ascent could be either profitable or possible; and that 
I have diligently turned over tho originals in the first volumes of Muratori’s groat 
collection of the Scj'iptorcs Rerum Ttalicanm* 

CamilLo Pellegrino, a Icarnocl Capuan of the last century, has illustrated the 
history of the duchy of Boneventum, in his two books, Historia Bruicipum Lungo- 
bardorum, in the Scriptores of Muratori, tom. ii. pars i, i). 221-345, and tom. v, 
p. 159-245. 
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of human events a new ambuseade was concealed in the Caudine 
forks, the fields of Cannae were bedewed a second time with the blood 
of the Africans, and the sovereign of Rome again attacked or de- 
fended the walls of Capua and Tarentum. A colony of Saracens had 
been planted at Bari, which commands the entrance of the Adriatic 
Gulf; and their impartial depredations provoked the resentment and 
conciliated the union of the two emperors. An offensive alliance was 
concluded between Basil the Macedonian, the first of his race, and 
Lewis the great-grandson of Charlemagne ; ^ and each party supplied 
the deficiencies of his associate. It 'would have been imprudent in 
the Byzantine monarch to transport his stationary troops of Asia to an 
Italian campaign ; and the Latin arms would have been insufficient 
if hw superior navy had not occupied the mouth of the Gulf. The 
fortress of Bari w^as invested by the infantry of the Franks, and by 
the cavalry and galleys of the Greeks ; and, after a defence 
of four years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency 
of Lewis, who commanded in person the operations of the 
siege. This important conquest had been achieved by the concord of 
the East and West; but their recent amity was soon embittered by 
the mutual complaints of jealousy and pride. The Greeks assumed 
as their own the merit of the conquest and the pomp of the triumph, 
extolled the greatness of their powers, and affected to deride the 
intemperance and sloth of the handful of barbarians who appeared 
under the banners of the Carlovingian prince. His reply is expressed 
with the eloquence of indignation and truth : “We confess the mag- 
“ nitude of your preparations,” says the great-grandson of Charle- 
magne. “Your armies were indeed as numerous as a cloud of 
“ summer locusts, who darken the day, flap their wings, and, after a 
“ short flight, tumble weary and breathless to the ground. Like 
“ them, ye sunk after a feeble effort ; ye were vanquished by your 
“ own cowardice, and withdrew from the scene of action to injure 
“ and despoil our Christian subjects of the Sclavonian coast. We 
“ were few in number, and why were we few ? because, after a tedious 
“ expectation of your arrival, I had dismissed my host, and retained 
“ only a chosen 'band of warriors to continue the blockade of the city. 
“ If they indulged their hospitable feasts in the face of danger and 
“ death, did these feasts abate the vigour of their enterprise? Is it 
“ by your fasting that the walls of Bari have been overturned ? Did 
“ not these valiant Franks, diminished as they were by languor and 
“ fatigue, intercept and vanquish the three most powerful emirs oi 
“ the Saracens ? and did not their defeat precipitate the fall of the 

* 800 Conatantin. Porpliyrogen. de Tliematibus, 1. ii. c. si. [turn, iii, p. 02 . etl. Uonul 
m Vit. Baail. c. 55, p. 181. u ir * ^ 

VOL. VII. 
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“ city ? Bari is now fallen ; Tarentum trcmLles ; Calabria will be 
delivered; and, if we command the sea, the island of Sicily may be 
“ TQscued from the hands of the infidels. My brother ” (a name most 
offensive to the vanity of the Greek), “ accelerate your naval suc- 
cours, respect your allies, and distrust your flatterers.” ^ 

These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by the death of Lewis, 
and the decay of the Carlovingian house; and whoever 
vmcB^oniie might deserve the honour, the Greek emperors, Basil and 
Italy, his son Leo, secured the advantage, of the reduction of Bari. 
a.d. 890 . Italians of Apulia and Calabria were persuaded or 

compelled to acknowledge their supremacy, and an ideal line from 
Mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno leaves the far greater ])iu*t 
of the kingdom of Naples under the dominion of the Eastern emjiire. 
Beyond that line the dukes or republics of Amalfi^ and Naples, who 
had never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, rejoiced in the neigh- 
bourhood of their lawful sovereign; and Amalfi was enriched by 
supplying Europe with the produce and manufactures of Asia. But 
the Lombard princes of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua ^ were reluc- 
tantly torn from the communion of the Latin world, and too often 
violated their oaths of servitude and tribute. The city of Bari rose 
to dignity and wealth as the metropolis of the new theme or province 
of Lombardy ; the title of patrician, and afterwards the singular 
name of Oatapan^'^ was assigned to the supreme governor ; and the 
policy both of the church and state was modelled in exact subordina- 
tion to the throne of Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was dis- 
puted by the princes of Italy, their efforts were feeble and adverse ; 
and the Greeks resisted or eluded the forces of Germany which de- 
scended from the Alps under the Imperial standard of the Othos. 
The firet and greatest of those Saxon princes was compelled to re- 

** TliB original epistle of the. emperor Lewis II. to tlie emperor Basil, a Durious 
record of tlie age, was first published by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. S71, No. 
51-71), from the Vatican MS. of Erchempert, or rather of the anonymous hist uriau 
of Salerno. 

® See an excellent Dissertation de Republics, Amalphitana, in the Appendix (p. 1-42) 
of Henry Brenckmann’s Historm Paudectaruni (Trajocti ad Bhenuni, 1722, in 4tr).). 

® Your master, says Nieephorus, has given aid and protection principibus Capuano 

et Beneventano, servis meis, quos oppugnare dispono Nova (potiua mt\t) res 

est quod eorum patres et avi nostro Imperio tributa dederunt (Liutprand, in Legut. 
p. 4S4). Salerno is not rnentioned, yet the princo changed his party about the sanio 
time, and Camillo Pellegrino (Script. Rer, Ital. tom. ii, pars i. p. 235) has nicely dus- 
cei-nod this change in the style of the anonymous Chronicle. On the rational gro'uud 
language, Liutprand (p, 4SL)) had asserted the Latin clidui to Apulia 

and Calabria. 

See the Grroek and Latin Glossaries of Ducangc (KarsarxvM, oaia/)ri)inji\ and his 
notes on the Alepas (p. 275). Against tho contemporary notion, which derives it 
from Kara erSv, otnne, he treats it as a corimptiou of the Latin cdpUanriof. Yet 
M, de St, Marc has accurately observed (Abr^gd Chronologique, tom. ii. j>, 924) that 
m this age the capitanei were not captmnSf bat only nobles of the first iMuk, the ci’caii 
valvasBora of Italy. ® 
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llnquish tlic siege of Bari : the second, after the loss of his stoutest 
bishops and barons, escaped with honour from the bloody field ol 
C»'otona. On that day the scale of war was turned against _ 
the Franks by the valour of the Saracens.® These corsairs othDiix., 
had indeed been driven by the Byzantine fleets from the 
fortresses and coasts of Italy ; but a sense of interest was more pre- 
valent than superstition or resentment, and the caliph of Egypt had 
transported forty thousand Moslems to the aid of his Christian ally. 
The successors of Basil amused themselves with the belief that the 
conquest of Lombardy had been achieved, and was still preserved, by 
the justice of theiiTaws, the virtues of their ministers, and the gi'atitude 
of a people whom they had rescued from anarchy and oppression. A 
series of rebellions might dart a ray of truth into the palace of Con- 
stantinople ; and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by the easy 
and rapid success of the Nonaian adventurers. 

The revolution of human affairs had produced in Apulia and (Ca- 
labria a melancholy contrast between the age of Pythagoras 
and the tenth century of the Christian aera. At the former 
period the coast of Great Greece (as it was then styled) was planted 
with free and opulent cities : these cities were peopled with soldiers, 
artists, and philosophers ; and the military strength of Tarentum, 
Sybaris, or Crotona was not inferior to that of a powerful kingdom. 
At the second aera these once flourishing provinces were clouded with 
ignorance, impoverished by tyranny, and depopulated by barbarian 
war : nor can wc severely accuse the exaggeration of a contemporary, 
that a fair and ample district was reduced to the same desolation 
which had covered the earth after the general deluge.^ Among the 
hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks in the southern 
Italy, I shall select two or three anecdotes expressive of their national 
manners. 1. It was the amusement of the Saracens to 
profane, as well as to pillage, the monasteries and churches. 

At the siege of Salerno a Musulman chief spread his couch on the 
communion-table, and on that altar sacrificed each night the virginity 
of a Christian nun. As he wrestled with a reluctant maid, a beam in 


® Oi) /uevev (riToLyfXiivuv to TCtovrov vi^Tiyotyi to illvog (tllC LombtirclfS^ 

K»i uyxmleo ku) ^ixenoo'ovy xoti x^viffTOTriTi Ti to7s 

orooTipspoujivOff t^v IXivhpMV etvroTg a,9rKin^5 ts loukslooe, xeci twv et> Xwv ^oooXoyiatv 

XotprCofjLms (Loon. Tactic, c. xv. [§ ;’»S] p. 741). The little Chronicle of Donovontiim 
(tom. ii. pars i. p. iiSO) ^ hir dilferent characLor of the Greeks during the five 
years (a.d. 8D1-S9G) that Leo was master of the city. _ 

® Calahriam adount, eainqiie inter ae divisam roperiontes funditua depopulati sunt 
(or depopulamnt), ita at deserta sit velut in diluvio. Such is the text of llorempcrt, 
or Erchempert, according to the two editions of CaiTiiocioli (Her. Italic. Script, tom, 
V. p. 23) imd of Camillo I’ollegrino (tom. u. purs i> p, 24(i). Both wore Dxbroiuel;y 
BCJUKJO when they wero reprinted hy Muratori. 

H 2 
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tlie roof was accidentally or dexterously thrown down on his head 
and the death of the lustful emir was imputed to the wrath of Christ, 
which was at length awakened to the defence of his faithful spouse. 

2 . The Saracens besieged the cities of Beneventum and 
Capua : after a vain appeal to the successors of Charle- 
magne, the Lombards implored the clemency and aid of the Greek 
emperor.^ A fearless citizen dropped from the walls, passed the 
intrenchments, accomplished liis commission, and fell into the hands 
of the barbarians as he was returning with the welcome news. They 
commanded him to assist their enterprise, and deceive his country- 
men, with the assurance that wealth and honours should ho the 
reward of his falsehood, and that his sincerity would be punished 
with immediate death. He affected to yield, but as soon as he w^as 
conducted within hearing of the Christians on the rampart, “ Friends 
and brethren,” he cried with a loud voice, be bold and patient ; 
“ maintain the city ; your sovereign is informed of your distress, and 
“ your deliverers are at hand. I know my doom, and commit my 
wife and children to your gratitude.” The rage of the Arabs con- 
firmed his evidence; and the self-devoted patriot was transpierced 
with an hundred spears. He deserves to live -in the memory 
of the virtuous, but the repetition of the same story in ancient 
and modern times may sprinkle some doubts on the reality of this 
A.D. 930. deed.^“ 3 . The recital of the third incident may 

provoke a smile amidst the horrors of war. Theobald, 
marq[uis of Camerino and Spoleto,^® supported the rebels of Bonc- 
ventum ; and his wanton cruelty was nob incompatible in that age 
with the character of an hero. His captives of the Greek nation or 


Baa’onms (Annal. EccIbs. a.d. 874, No. 2) has drawn this story from a MS. of 
Erchempert, who died at Capua only fifteen years after the event. But the Cardinal 
was deceived by a false title, aud we can only quote the anonymous Chroniclo of 
balerno (PM-alipomcua, c. 110), composed towards the end of tho xth century, and 
published m the second volume of Muratori’s Collection. See the BissoHations of 
Camillo Pellegrmo, tom. ii. pars i. p. 231-281, &c. 

“ Constotine Poip)hyrogenitus (in Vit. Ba.sil. c. 58, p. 183 [p. 29G, od. Bonn!) is 
the original author of this story. He places it under the reigns of Basil and Lewis II. : 
yet the reduction of Beneventum by the Greeks is dated a d. 891, after tho deceaso of 
both of those princes. 

i*-* In the year 6li3 the same tragedy is described by Paul tho Deacon (<le CesliH 
Langobard. 1. v. c. 7, 8, p. 870, 871, edit. Grot.), under tho walls of the same city of 
Beneventum. But the actors are clifllu’ent, and the guilt is imputed to the CrJeks 
themselves, which in the Byzantine edition is apijlied to the Sai'accus. In the late vvor 
^ regiment of Auvoignc, is said to have 
devoted himself m a similar manner. His behaviour is the more heroic, as mei'O 

prisoner (VDlto, Siiclo do 

w TheoMd, who is styled Ilet-os by Liutprand, was properly duke of Spoloto and 
year 920 to 935. The title and oflleo of mai?iuis (com- 
or frontier) was mtroducod into Italy by tho French t^mpoYOrfl 
(Abicge Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 045-732, &c.). ^ 
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party were castrated without mercy, and the outrage was aggravated 
by a cruel jest, that he wished to present the emperor with a supply 
of eunuchs, the most precious ornaments of the Byzantine court. 
The garrison of a castle had been defeated in a sally, and the pri- 
soners were sentenced to the customary operation. But the sacrifice 
was disturbed by the intrusion of a frantic female, who, with bleeding 
cheeks, dishevelled hair, and importunate clamours, compelled the 
marquis to listen to her complaint. “ Is it thus,” she cried, “ ye inag- 
nanimous heroes, that ye wage war against women, against women 
who have never injured ye, and whose only arms are the distaff and 
the loom ?” Theobald denied the charge, and protested that, since 
the Amazons, he had never heard of a female war. “ And how,” 
she furiously exclaimed, can you attack us more directly, how can 
“ you wound us in a more vital part, than by robbing our husbands 
‘‘ of what we most dearly cherish, the source of our joys, and the 
hope of our posterity ? The plunder of our flocks and herds I 
have endured without a murmur, but this fatal injury, this irrepar- 
able loss, subdues my patience, and calls aloud on the justice of 
“ heaven and earth.” A general laugh applauded her eloquence ; 
the savage Franks, inaccessible to pity, were moved by her ridiculous, 
yet rational, despair ; and with the deliverance of the captives she 
obtained the restitution of her effects. As she returned in triumph to 
the castle she was overtaken by a messenger, to inquire, in the name 
of Theobald, what punishment should be inflicted on her husband, 
w^ere he again taken in arms? “ Should such,” she answered without 
hesitation, be liis guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, and a nose, 
“ and hands, and feet. These are his own, and these he may-dcs^erve 
“ to forfeit by his personal offences. But let my lord be pleased to 
‘‘ sifarc wdiat bis little liandinaid presumes to claim as her peculiar 
‘‘ and lawful property.” 

The establishment of the Normans in the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily is an event most romantic in its origin, and in its conse- 

Liubprautl, Hist. 1. iv. c. 4, in tlio Rcinim Ttalic. Suvipt. tom, ii. pars i. p. 45^, 454, 
Sllioiilcl tho liccniiousuoRH of tlio talo bo queHtioned, 1 may exclaim, wibh poor Sterna, 
that it iH hard if I may not traiiRenho with caution what a bishop could write wiijiont 
fiuruido. What if T bad tranalatcd, ut viria cerbetis tcMticulua amputarc, in quibua 
uostri corporis refouillalio, &c.? 

The origimil luouumciits of tho Normaua in Italy arc collect od in the vth volume 
of Mnriitori; and among these wo may diRtiugniah tho poem of William Appulus 
(p, ii45-378) and the liiHbory of Galfridua [Jclfrcy) Mnlaterra [p. 557-li07). Both 
were natives of France, but they wi’ote on the spot, in tho age of the fu'sb conquerors 
^ before A.». 11 CO), and with the spirib of freemen. It is needless to reoapitulato the 
compilers and critics of Italian history, Sigonius, BaroniuK, Pagi, Qianuone, Muratori, 
Sb. Marc, &o,, whom I have always coiisulbed, tmd never coiiiod.'^ 


" M. Qauttior d’Arc has discovered a monk of Monte Cassino, a contemporary 
traujolution of tho Chronicle of Aime, of the first Norman iuvador.s of Italy, lie 
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quencBS most important Loth to Italy and the EasteiA empire. Phc 
Origin of broken provinces of the Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens 
^-gre exposcd to every invader, and every sea and land were 
Aj>. 1015 . invaded by the adventurous spirit of the Scandinavian pirates. 
After a long indulgence of rapine and slaughter, a fair and ample 
territory was accepted, occupied, and named, by the Normans of 
France : they renounced their gods for the God of the Christians; 
and the dukes of Normandy acknowledged themselves the vassals of 
the successors of Charlemagne and Capet. The savage fierceness 
which they had brought from the snowy mountains of Norway Wcis 
refined, without being corrupted, in a warmer climate; the com- 
panions of Rollo insensibly mingled with the natives ; they imbibiMl 
the manners, language,^' and gallantry of the French nation; and, 
in a martial age, the Normans might claim the palm of valour and 
glorious achievements. Of the fashionable superstitions, they em- 
braced with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and the Holy 
Land.^ In this active devotion their minds and bodies were invigo- 
rated by exercise : danger was the incentive, novelty the recompence ; 
and the prospect of the world was decorated by wonder, credulity, 
and ambitious hope. They confederated for their mutual defence ; 
and the robbers of the Alps, who had been allured by the garb of a 
pilgrim, were often chastised by the arm of a warrior. In one of 
these pious visits to the cavern of Mount Garganus in Apulia, which 
had been sanctified by the apparition of the archangel Michael,’^ 

Some of the first converts were baptized ten or twelve times, for the sake of the 
white garment usually given at this ceremony. At the funeral of Rollo, the gifts ti> 
monasteries for the repose of his soul were accompanied by a sacrifice of one lumdroLl 
captives. But in a generation or two the national change was pure and gcnoral. 

The Danish language was still spoken by the Normans of Bayous on the sea Qi.>aMt, 
at a time (a.d. 94L)) when it was already forgotten at Rouen, in the court and capital. 
Quern (liichavd I.) coiifestim pater Baiocas mittens Botoni niilitioc suai priucipi iiutri- 
endum tradidit, ut, ibi hmjiid eruditus Damcdi siiis estorisipie hoiiiiuibus sciret Jiperto 
dare responsa (Wilhelm. Gemoticonsis do Ducibus Normaiiuis, 1. lii. c 8, p. lidli, edii. 
Pamden). Of the vernaculai’ and favourite idiom of William tlio Coiiquoror 
1 035), Selden (Opera, tom, ii. p. 1849-1856) has given a spociuien, obsolete aud 
obscure even to antiquarians and lawyers. 

See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d’ Italia, p. 1250) and Baronins (a.d. 

No. 45). If the ai’changel inherited the tomplo aud oracle, perhaps the cavern, of 
old Calchas the soothsayer (Strab. Geogi'aph. 1. vi. p. 435, 436 [p. 1284, cd. Uusiuib.J), 


has made use of it in his Histoiro cles 
CouquStes des Normands, and added a 
summary of its contents. This work was 
quoted by later writers, but was supposed 
to have been entirely lost. — M. 

“ A band of Normans returning from 
the Holy Laud had rescued the city of 
Salerno from tho attack of a numerous 
Hoot of Saracens. Gaimar, the Lombard 
pnnea of Salerno, wished to retain them 


in his service, and take them into his pay. 
They answered, “Wo fight for our roli- 
“ gion, aud not for uiunoy.” Gaimar ou- 
ti’oated thorn to send some Norman knights 
to lii.'i court. This seems to have been 
the origin of tho coniieetieu of the Nor- 
mans with Italy. See Histoirc des CoU" 
quotes de.s Normands, par Gautticr d'ArCi 
1. 1 . c. 1 . Pai’is, 1830. — M. 
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they were accosted by a stranger in the Qreek habit, but who soon 
revealed himself as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of the Greek 
empire. His name was Melo ; a noble citizen of Bari, who, after an 
unsuccessful revolt, was compelled to seek new allies and avengers of 
bis country. The bold appearance of the Normans revived his hopes 
and solicited his confidence : they listened to the complaints, and still 
more to the promises, of the patriot. The assurance of wealth de- 
monstrated the justice of his cause; and they viewed, as the inherit- 
ance of the brave, the fruitful land which was oppressed by effeminate 
tyrants. On their return to Normandy they kindled a spark of 
enterprise, and a small but intrepid band was freely associated for 
the deliverance of Apulia. They passed the Alps by sepai'ate roads, 
and in the disguise of pilgrims; but in the neighbourhood of Rome 
they were saluted by the chief of Bari, who supplied the more indigent 
with arms and horses, and instantly led them to the field of action, 
la the first conflict their valour prevailed; but in the second engage- 
ment they were overwhelmed by the numbers and military engines of 
the Greeks, and indignantly retreated with their fiaccs to the enemy.'' 
The unfortunate Melo ended his life a suppliant at the court of 
Germany: his Norman followers, excluded from their native and 
their promised land, wandered among the hills and valleys of Italy, 
and earned their daily subsistence by the sword. To that formidable 
sword the princes of Capua, Beneventum, Salerno, and Naples 
alternately appealed in their domestic quarrels ; the superior spirit 
and discipline of the Normans gave victory to the side which they 
espoused ; and their cautious policy observed the balance of power, 
lest the preponderance of any rival state should render their aid less 
important and their service less profitable. Their first asylum was 
a strong camp in the depth of the marshes of Campania ; but they 
wore soon endowed by the liberality of the duke of Naples with a 
more plentiful and permanent scat. Eight miles from his 
residence, as a bulwark against Capua, the town of Aversa cifTvJlsa” 
was built and fortified for their use; and they enjoyed as 
their own the corn and fruits, the meadows and groves, of th^-t fertile 
district, The report of their success attracted every year new swarms 
of pilgrims and soldiers : the poor were urged by necessity ; the rich 
were excited by hope ; and the brave and active spirits of Normandy 
were impatient of ease and ambitious of renown. The independent 

tho Catlii)lic9 (an this occaaion) liavo surpaRRcd tho Grooks in tho elegance of their 
buporstition. 


* Nino out of ton poriwliod in tho fiolrl. Chroniquo eVAimd tom. i. p. 21, quotei] 
b) M. Uauttior tVArc, p. 42.^ — M. 
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standard of Aversa afforded shelter and encouragement to the ouLaws 
of the province, to every fugitive who had escaped from the injustice 
or justice of his superiors ; and these foreign associates were quickly 
assimilated in manners and language to the Gallic colony. The first 
leader of the Normans was Count Rainulf ; and, in the origin of 
society, pre-eminence of rank is the reward and the proof of superior 
merit ^ ^ “ 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the Grecian emperors 
The Nor- li^d been anxious to regain that valuable possession ; hut 
STdiyr® their efforts, however strenuous, had been opposed by the 
A.D. 1033 . distance and the sea. Their costly armaments, after a 
gleam of success, added new pages of calamity and disgrace to the 
Byzantine annals : twenty thousand of their best troops were lost in a 
single expedition ; and the victorious Moslems derided the policy of 
a nation which intrusted eunuchs not only with the custody of their 
women, but with the command of their men.‘^° After a reign of two 
hundred years, the Saracens were ruined by their divisions.®^ The 
emir disclaimed the authority of the king of Tunis ; the people rose 
against the emir ; the cities were usurped by the chiefs ; each meaner 
rebel was independent in his village or castle ; and the weaker of 
two rival brothers implored the friendship of the Christians. In 


See the 1st book of William Appulus. His words are applicable to ovciy Bwoim 
of bai'barians and freebooters: — 

Si vicinorum quis pomUmvis ad illos 
Confugiebat, cum gratauter suscipiebant : 

Moribus et linguS, quoscumquo venire videbant 
Informant propriS.; gens efiiciatur ut una. [p. 255,] 

And slsewbere, of the native adventurers of Normandy: — 

Pai’s paratj exiguac vel opes aderant quia nulloo : 

ParSj quia de magnis majora subiro volcbant. [p. 251.] 

““ Liutprand in Legatiouo, p. 485. Pagi baa illustratsd this event from the MS. 
history of the deacon Leo (tom. iv. a.d. 9(35, No. 17-19), 

See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud Muratori, Script. Korun; Ital. tom, i. 
l\ 253. 


“ I^his account is not accurate. After 
the retreat of tlie emperor Henry tho Se- 
cond, the Normana, united under the com- 
mand of Ilainulf, had taken possession of 
Aversa, then a small castle in tho duchy of 
Naples. They .had been masters of it a 
^ew yeai’B when Pandulf the Fourth, prince 
of Capua, found means to take Naples by 
surprise. Sergius, master of the soldiers, 
and head of the republic, with the princi- 
pal citizei;s, abandoned a city in which he 
could not behold, without horror, the esta- 
l^lisbmeiit of a foreign clomuiiou: hcrctu-ud 


to Aversa; and when, with tho assistanco 
of the Greeks, and that of tho citwens 
faithful to their country, he had collected 
money enough to satisfy the rapacity of tho 
Norman adventurers, ho advanced at tlicir 
head to attack tho garrison of tho ju'inco 
of Capua, defoated it, and rc-entored Na- 
ples. It was then that he conhrmod the 
Normans in tho possossiou of Aversa and 
its territory, which he raised into a count’s 
fief, and granted tho investiture to Itainulf. 
Hist. dcB K&p. Ital tom, i. p. 2G7. — G-, 
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every service of danger the N ormans were prompt and useful ; 
five hundred Icniglits^ or warriors on horseback^ were eurollcd by ' 
Arduin, the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under the standard 
.^of Maniaccs, governor of Lombardy. Before their landing the 
brothers were reconciled ; the union of Sicily and Africa was re- 
stored; and the island was guarded to the water’s ^edge. The 
Normans led the van, and the Arabs of Messina felt the valour of an 
untried foe. In a second action the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed 
and transpierced by the iron- of William of Hauteville. In a 
third engagement his intrepid companions discomfited the host of 
sixty thousand Saracens, and left the Greeks no more than the labour 
of the pursuit : a splendid victory ; but of which the pen of the 
historian may divide the merit with the lance of the Normans. It 
is, however, true, that they essentially promoted the success of 
Mauiaces, who reduced thirteen cities, and the greater part of Sicily, - 
under the obedience of the emperor. But his military fame was 
sullied by ingratitude and tyranny. In the division of the spoil the 
deserts of his brave auxiliaries were forgotten ; and neither their 
avarice nor their pride could brook this injurious treatment. They 
complained by the mouth of their interpreter : their complaint was 
disregarded ; their interpreter w^as scourged ; the suiferings were Im ; 
the insult and resentment belonged to those whose sentiments he had 
delivered. Yet they dissembled till they had obtained, or stolen, a 
safe passage to the Italian continent: their brethren of Aversa 
sympathised in their indignation, and the province of Apulia was 
invaded as the forfeit of the debt.^^ Above twenty years 
after the first emigration, the Normans took the field with quest of 
^nt) more than seven hundred horse and five hundred foot : 
and after the recall of the Byzantine legions from the 
-Sicilian war, their numbers are magnified to the amount of three- 
score thousand men. Their herald proposed the option of battle or 
retreat; Of battle,’’ was the ufianimous cry of the Normans; and 
one of their stoutest warriors, with a stroke of his fist, felled to the 
ground the horse of the Greek messenger. He was dismissed with a 
fresh horse ; the insult was con* ealed from the Imperial troops ; but 
in two successive battles they were more fatally instructed of the 


JoITrey Malatorra, who rolriLos tlio Sicilian war and the conLiuesfc of Apulia (1. i, 
c. 7, 8, 9, 19). The same eventw aro doscrihod by Cedronus (tom. ii. p. 7*11-743, 755, 
750) and Zoiuiras (torn. ii. p. 237, 238 [1. xvii. c. 15]); and tho Qrcoka aro so hardoued 
to disgrace, that tlioir narratives aro impartial enough, 

CedrenuB ppooifios tho of the Ohsequium (Thrygia), and tho of the 
Thracosians tLyclia* consult Constantino do Thematihus, i. 3, 4 [tom. iii. p. 22 
ed. Buuii], with Delisle’B map); and afiorwords names tho PisidianB and Lycaoniaua 
with the Imderati, 
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prowess of tlicir adversaries. In the plains of Cannse the Asiatics 
fled before the adventurers of France ; the duke of Lombardy was 
made prisoner ; the Apulians acquiesced in a new dominion ; and the 
four places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, and Tarentum were alone 
saved in the shipwreck of the Grecian fortunes. From this acra 
we may date the establishment of the Norman power, which soon 
eclipsed the infant colony of Aversa. Twelve counts were chosen 
by the popular suffrage ; and age, birth, and merit were the motives 
of their choice. The tributes of their peculiar districts were appro- 
priated to their use; and each count erected a fortress in the midst 
of his lands, and at the head of his vassals. In the centre of the 
province the common habitation of Melphi was reserved -as the 
metropolis and citadel of the republic; a house and separate quarter 
was allotted to each of the twelve counts ; and the national concerns 
were regulated by this military senate. The first of his peers, their 
president and general, was entitled Count of Apulia ; and this dignity 
^vas conferred on William of the iron arm, who, in the language f)i 
the age, is styled a lion in battle, a lamb in society, and an angel hr 
council.^^ Tli,e manners of his countrymen are fairly delineated by a 
contemporary and national historian.®® ‘‘The Normans,” 
of the says Malatcrra, “ are a cunning and ' revengeful people : 
ts eloquence and dissimulation appear to be their hereditary 
“ qualities : they can 'stoop to flatter ; but, unless they are curbed 1)) 
“ the restraint of law, they indulge the licentiousness of nature and 
passion. Their princes aflPect the praise of popular munificence ; 


Omn 0 B conveniunt; et bis sox nobiliorcs, 

Quob genus et gravitas morum decorabat ct rotas, 

Elegere duces. Provectis ad comitatuiii 

His alii parent; comitatus nomoii honoris 

Quo donauhur, orat. Hi totas undique terras 

Eivisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet; 

fcsingula proponunt loca qii;e coutingoro sorto 

CuiquQ duel deb cut, et quecque tnbuta locoruiii. [p. 25r>.] 

And after speaking of Melphi, Willicun. Appulus adds, 


Pro numero coiuitum bis sex statu ore phiteaa, 

Atquo domiis comituni totidoui fabricantur iu urbo. [p. 25 B.] 

Leo Ostiensis (1. ii. o. G7) enumerates the divisions of the Apulian cities, whieli it is 
needless to repeat. 

ii* c. 12, according to the reference of Giannono (Tsttiriu 
UvilB di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 31), which I cannot verify in the original. The Aimlian 
praises inaeecl his vuMns mns, prohUs mimi, and mmda virtus ; aiid declareR that, luid 
he lived, no poet could have equalled his merits (1. i. p. 25fi, 1. ii. p. 259). llu Wiia 
bewailed by the Normans, qiiippe qui tanti consilh viriim (says Malatorra, 1. i. c, 12, 
p. J5-), tam armis streniiiim, tana sibi munificum, affabilem, morigeratum idtcrlua 
Be habere dimdebant. 

_ “ The gens nstiitbsima injuriarum lUtiix .... aduliu'i scions .... clnnnmifiij 
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‘‘ the people observe the medium, or rather blend the extremes, of 
avarice and prodigality ; and in their eager thirst of wealth and 
“ dominion, they despise whatever they possess, and hope whatever 
“ they desire. Arms and horses, the luxury of dress, the exercises 
“ of hunting and hawking are the delight of the Normans; but. 

on pressing occasions, they can endure with incredible patience 
“ the inclemency of every climate, and the toil and abstinence of a 
military life.” 

The Normans of Apulia were seated on the verge of the two 
empires, and, according to the policy of the hour, they 
accepted the investiture of their lands from the sovereigns oi Aimua. 
of Germany or Constantinople. But the firmest title of 
these adventurers was the right of conquest : they neither loved nor 
trusted ; they were neither trusted nor beloved ; the contempt of the 
princes was mixed with fear, and the fear of the natives was mingled 
with hatred and resentment. Every object of desire, a horse, a 
woman, a garden, tempted and gratified the rapaciousness of the 
strangers,^ ^ and the avarice of their chiefs was only coloured by the 
more specious names of ambition and glory. The ^twelve counts 
were sometimes joined in a league of injustice ; in their domestic 
ipiarrels they disputed the spoils of the people ; the virtues of 
William w^cre buried in his grave ; and Drogo, his brother and suc- 
cessor, was better qualified to lead the valour, than to restrain the 
violence, of his peers. Under the reign of Constantine Monomachus, 
the policy, rather than benevolence, of the Byzautiiie court attempted 
to relieve Italy from this adherent mischief, more grievous than a 
illght of barbarians r’" and Argyrus, the son of Melo, was invested 
fur this purpose with the most lofty titles and the most ample com- 

Tho luTutinp; anil hawking more in’opcrly belong to tlio dL>scc?idft7i(s of tho 
Norwegian flailora; though tlioy might import from Norway and Icolaud the Hurst 
uuHlfl ot’labrms. 

Wo may oomparo thin x^ortrait with that of William nf Malmesbury (do Gestis 
Anglnruiii, 1. iii. p. li>l, Ul2), who apin'ociaLes, like a ijhiloaophic historian, tho 
vires anil virtues of the Saxons aiul Normans. Engliind was assuredly a gainer hy 
the ciniqHOst. 

IMiu bingraxilier of St. Leo TX. iimu's his holy venom on tho NormanR. Vidciia 
inilipeiplinatain ob alnsnam gonteiu Normaimorum, cruiloli ot inauditfl rabio et jHiis- 
quaui Pagaiui impieiate ail versus oeclosias Dei iiisui ’gore, passim Christiiuioa Lriiehlaro, 
(Stc. tWibort, c. l>). Tlio honest Apulian (1. ii. p. lloOJ says calmly of their accuser, 
Yeris cimuiniKceuH fallacia. 

The policy of the Ororka, revolt of ManiaccH, Sec., must be colloctcd from Ccdrouua 
(tom. ii. p. 7!“)7, 758 [p 548, ffr/., ed. Bonn]), William A[ipulus (1. i. p. 257, 258, 1, ii, 
p. 250), aud tho two UUroiiicles of Bari, by Lupus Protusxiata (Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. V. p. 42, 42, 441, aud an anonymous writer (Autuiuitat, lialitjo meclii ^Evi, tom. i. 
p. ;‘>1-;15), This last is a fragment of some value. 

Argyrus I'ccoiveil, says the anonymous Chruuiclo of Bari, imperial lettci'S, F(»de- 
vatas et Fairiciatfis, ct Cafcapani et Vosbatiis. In his Annals Mtxratori (tom, viii. 
p. 421)1 very X)rL>pcrly roads, or intciqu'ots. tho title of Sebastos or Augustus. 

I3ui iu his Auliquities ho was taught by Ducange to make it a i)alatiuo office, master 
of the wardrobe. 
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mission. The memory of his father might recommend him to the 
Normans, and he had already engaged their voluntary service to 
quell the revolt of Maniaces, and to avenge their own and the public 
injury. It was the design of Constantine to transplant this warlike 
colony from the Italian provinces to the Persian war, and the son of 
Melo distributed among the chiefs the gold and manufactures of 
Greece as the first-fi'uits of the Imperial bounty. But his arts were 
baffled by the sense and spirit of the conquerors of Apulia : his gifts, 
or at least his proposals, were rejected, and they unanimously refused 
to relinquish their possessions and their hopes for the distant prospect 
league of of Asiatic fortune. After the means of persuasion had 
anjfftwo failed, Argyrus resolved to compel or to destroy : the Latin 
empire^, powers Were solicited against the common enemy, and an 
1019 - 1054 . offensive alliance w^as formed of the pope and the two 
emperors of the East and West. The throne of St. Peter was occu- 
pied by Leo the Ninth, a simple saint,®® of a temper most apt to 
deceive himself and the world, and whose venerable character would 
consecrate with the name of piety the measures least compatible witlu 
the practice qf religion. His humanity was affected by the com- 
plaints, perhaps the calumnies, of an injured people; the impious 
Normans had interrupted the payment of tithes, and the temporal 
sword might be lawfully unsheathed against the sacrilegious robbers 
who were deaf to the censures of the church. As a German of noble 
birth and royal kindred, Leo had free access to the court and Confi- 
dence of the emperor Henry the Third, and in search of arms and 
allies his ardent zeal transported him from Apulia to Saxony, from 
the Elbe to the Tiber. During these hostile preparations, Argyrus 
indulged himself in the use of secret and guilty weapons : a crowd or 

Normans became the victims of public or private rcvoniro 

AT). 1051* ^ '*■ n ’ 

and the valiant Drogo was murdered in a church. But liis 
spirit survived in his brother Humphrey, the third count of Apulia. 
The assassins were chastised, and the son of Melo, overthrown and 
wounded, was driven from the field to hide his shame behind the 
walls of Bari, and to await the tardy succour of his allies. 

But the power of Constantine was distracted by a Turkish wtu-, 
Expedition the miud of Henry was feeble and irresolute, and the pope, 
Loix. instead of repassing the Alps with a German army, was 

N onuaiis?, accompanied only by a guard of seven hundred Swabians 
i.B.iu 63 . ggjjjg Toluuteers of Lorraine. In his long progress 

“ A Life of St. Leo IX., deeply tinged with the passions and projudioos of Hio ago 
Lw been composed by Wibert printed at Paris, Kil.-), in octavo, and sinco iuHortod ii! 
the Collections of tho Bollandists, of Mabillun, and of Mur.atori. Tin; iiiiblic and 
lu-ivate history of that pope is diligoiitiy treated by M. do St, Maw. CAbrewS. torn li 
i'. 140-210, aud p. 25-95, socoud coluuiu.) ® * 
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from Mantua to Boiievcntimi a vile and promiscuous multitude of 
Italians was enlisted under the holy standard;"^ the priest and the 
robber slept in the same tent, the pikes and crosses were intermingled 
ill the front, and the martial saint repeated the lessons of his youth 
in the order of march, of encampment, and of combat. The Nor- 
mans of Apulia could muster in the field no more than three thousand 
horse, with a handful of infantry ; the defection of the natives inter- 
cepted their provisions and retreat ; and their spirit, incapable of 
fear, was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. On the hostile 
approach of Leo, they knelt, without disgrace or reluctance, before 
their spiritual father. But the pope was inexorable; his lofty 
Germans affected to deride the diminutive stature of their adver- 
saries ; and the Normans were informed that death or exile was their 
only alternative. Flight they disdained, and, as many of them had 
been three days without tasting food, they embraced the assurance of 
a more easy and honourable death. They climbed the bill of Civi- 
tella, descended into the plain, and charged in three divisions the 
^rmy of the pope. On the left, and in the centre, Richard count of 
Aversa, and Robert the famous Guiscard, attacked, broke, routed, 
and pursued the Italian multitudes, who fought without discipline 
and fled without shame. A harder trial was reserved for 
the valour of Count llumijhrcy, who led the cavalry of the aiidciiptivity, 
right wing. The Germans have been described as un- 
skilful in the management of the horse and lance, but on foot 
they formed a strong and impenetrable phalanx, and neither man, 
nor steed, nor armour could resist the weight of their long and two- 
handed swords. After a severe conflict they were encompassed by 
the squadrons returning from the pursuit, and died in their ranks with 
the esteem of their foes and the satisfaction of revenge. The gates 
of Civitella were shut against the flying pope, and he was overtaken 
by the pious conquerors, who kissed his feet to implore his blessing 
and the absolution of their sinful victory. The soldiers beheld in 
their enemy and captive the vicar of Christ ; and, though we may 
suppose the policy of the chiefs, it is probable that they were infected 

Soo tlio ospodiLlon of Loo IX. aguiusb tlxc Normans. See William Apimlua (1. ii. 
p. i25t) -ildl) and Jollroy Malatorra (1. i. c. 13, 14, 15, ]p. 259), They are impartial, as 
tlio nationtd is counter balanced by tUo clerical prejudice. 

Teutonici, quia esesaries et forma decoros 

Eccorat egrcgic ixroccri coiporis illoa, 

Corpora dcrident Normannica, qua) breviora 

Esse videbantur. [p. 259 ] 

Tlio verses of the Apulian arc commonly in this sfcmn, though ho hoata hiinaolf a little 
in the battle. Two of liis similes from hawking and sorcery aro descriptive tA, 
manners. 
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by tliG popular supBPSlitioii. In tlio calm of iGtircnicnt tlic well' 
uisanino' pops deplored tbe effusion of Cbristian blood whicli must be 
imputed to his account; he felt that he had been the author of sin 
and scandal ; and, as his undertaking had failed, the indecency of 
his military character was universally condemned.®^ With these 
dispositions he listened to the offers of a beneficial treaty, deserted an 
alliances which he had preached as the cause of God, and ratified the 
past and future conquests of the Normans. By whatever 
ths^paprt hands they had been usurped, the povinces of Apulia and 
toTKMures Qg2atria were a part of the donation of Constantine and 
Normans, patrimony of St. Peter : the grant and the acccptaucc 

confirmed the mutual claims of the pontiff and tlie adventurers. 
They promised to support each other with spiritual and temporal 
arms ; a tribute or quit-rent of twelve pence was afterwards stipulated 
for every plough-land, and since this memorable transaction the king- 
dom of Naples has remained above seven hundred years a fief or' 
the Holy See.®“ 

The pedigree of Robert Guiscard” is variously deduced from 
Biuh and the peasants and the dukes of Normandy : from the pca- 
of Kobert sants, by the pride and ignorance of a Grecian princess 
Qmaswd, dukes, by the ignorance and flattery of the Italian 

1030-1085. subjects.^® Ilis genuine descent may he ascribed to the 
second or middle order of private nobility.'*'' He sprang from a race 


Several respectaLle censures or complaints arc produced by M. do St. Marc 
(tom. ii. p. 200-204-). As Peter Damianus, the oraclo of tlio times, had denied tlii». 
popes the right of making war, the hermit (liigeus eremi incola) is arraigned by the 
cai-dinal, and Baronius (Anual. Eccles. a.d. lUoli, No. 10-17) most strenuously assorts 
the two swords of St. Peter. 

The origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably discussed by Giannoiie 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 37-49, 57-66) as a lawyer and antiquarian. V'o.b 
he vainly strives to reconcile the duties of patriot and Catholic, adopts aii eiuplry 
distinction of “ Ecclesia Romana non dedit sed accopit," and shrinks from an honoHt 
but dangerous confession of the truth, 

^ The birth, chai-acter, and first actions of Robert Guisciird may bo found in 
Jeffrey Malaterra (1. i. c. 3, 4, 11, 16, 17, 18, ;)8, 39, 401, 'VVilliuni Appuhis (1. ii. 
p. 260-262), William Gemcticcusis or of Jumiegos (^1. xi. o. lit), p. G0i>, 66-1, edit. 
Camden), and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. i. p. 23-27, 1. vi, p. 1 65, 166 [toin. i. p. 49-56, 
293-205, ed. Bonn]), with the annotations of Duciuigo (Not. in Alexiad. p. 2!U)-23J, 
3J0),whohtis swept all the French and Latin Chronicles for supplemental intelUgciico. 

'0 Se ‘'PofA^ipros (a Greek corruption) ovtos to yivog, 

[tom. i. p. 50] Again, K^avovs tvxiis nfBpiipdvt]?. And elsewliore (h iv, 

p. 84 [ed. Ven,; p. 104, ed. Par,; tom. i. p. 190, cd. Bonu]\ aaro erx^rijs 

T’jx*]; a^cevou;. Anna Comnena was born in the purple; yet her faLlier was no more 

blnui a private though illustrious subject, who raised himself to the nuipirc. 

^ Ciiaiinone (tom. ii. p. 2) forgets all his original authors, and rests tliis princely 
descent on the credit of inveges, an Angustiiio monk of Palermo in the last ccniiury. 
They continue the suecessiou of dukes from Rullo to William If. the Bastard t)r Con- 
queror, whom they hold (communemonte si tienc) to be the father of Taucred of 
Hauteville: a most strange and stupendous blunder 1 The sens of Tancred fought in 
Apulia before William II. was three ycai’S old (a.d. 1037). 

The judgment of Ducaugc Is just and moderate: Certfe huiiiilis fuit ao toniiifl 
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of vahassors or bannerets, of tho diocese of Coutanccs, ii the Lower 
Normandy ; the castle of Hautcville was their honourable seat i nis 
father Tancred was conspicuous in the court and army of the duke 
and his military service was furnished by ten soldiers or knio-hts! 
Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of his own, made him tiio 
father of twelve sons, who were educated at home by the impartial 
tenderness of his second wife. But a narrow patrimony was insuffi- 
cient I'or this numerous and daring progeny; they saw around the 
neighbourhood the mischiefs of poverty and discord, and resolved to 
seek in foreign wars a more glorious inheritance. Two only re- 
mained to perpetuate the race and cherish their Other’s age; their 
ten brothers, as they successively attained the vigour of manhood 
departed from the castle, passed the Alps, and joined the Apulian 
camp of the Normans. The elder were prompted by native spirit : 
their success encouraged their younger brethren ; and the three first 
in seniority, William, Drogo, and Humphrey, deserved to ho the 
chiefs of their nation and the founders of the new republic. Eohert 
was the eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage, and even the 
reluctant praise of his foes has endowed him with the heroic qualities 
of a soldier and a statesman. His lofty stature surpassed the tallest 
of his army ; his limbs were cast in the true proportion of sfrength 
and gracefulness ; aud to the decline of life he maintained the patient 
vigour of healih and the commanding dignity of his form. His 
complexion w'as ruddy, his shoulders were broad, his hair and beard 
were long and of a flaxen colour, his eyes sparkled with fire, and his 
voice, like that of Achilles, could impress obedience and terror 
amidst the tumult of battle. In the ruder ages of chivah-y such qua- 
lifications are not below the notice of the poet or historian ; they may 
observe that Robert, at once, and with equal dexterity, could wield 
in the right hand his sword, his lance iu the left ; that in the battle 
of Oivitella ho was thrice unhorsed, aud that in the close of that 
memorable day he was adjudged to have borae away the prize of 
valour from the warriors of the two armies. His boundless am- 


Eoberti familia, si diicaleru et regiuni Hpccteiaus apicem, ad quein pontca perveuit; 
qiitc Uoucata tameii ci pi-aiiur nobilLuni vulgariimi atatum ct condition cm illuHlris 
liabita ost, “ qu£c iicc huini rcperct ncc altum quid tumcret.” (Wiliielm. Maluiabur, 
Jo Crostia Augluvum, 1. lii* p. ii)7; Eot. ad Alcxiad. p. 2Ji).) 

‘ I sliall quote wiLk pluaaurc aoma of fUo beat liuos of tke Apidiau (1. ii. p, 2ij0), 

Puguat utraque maiift, ncc laiicca casaa, noc enaia 
Caaaus crat, qiiocunquo mauii doducore vollot. 

Tor dojeetua cquo, tor viribua ipa^* rcBuniptia 
Mtijor iu arma rodit: atuunkja furor ipae miuiatrat. 

ITt Leo cum frcuibna, ifco. 

Nullua iu hoc bollo sicubi poat bolla probiituiu cat 
Victor vol victua, taiu luaguoa odidit ictus. 
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bition was founded on the consciousness of superior worth ; in th.e 
pursuit of greatness he was never arrested by the scruples of justice, 
and seldom moved by the feelings of humanity ; though not insensible 
of fame, the choice of open or clandestine means was determined 
only by his present advantage. The surname of Gruiscard^^ was 
applied to this master of political wisdom, which is too often con- 
founded with the practice of dissimulation and deceit, and Robert is 
praised by the Apulian poet for excelling the cunning of Ulysses and 
the eloquence of Cicero. Yet these arts were disguised by an appear- 
ance of military frankness ; in his highest fortune he was accessible 
^JQd courteous to his fellow-soldiers ; and while he indulged the pre- 
judices of his new subjects, he affected in his dress and manners to 
maintain the ancient fashion of his country. He grasped with a 
rapacious, that he might distribute with a liberal, hand ; his primitive 
indigence had taught the habits of frugality ; the gain of a merchant 
was not below his attention ; and his prisoners were tortured with slow 
and unfeeling cruelty to force a discovery of their secret treasure. 
According to the Greeks, he departed from Normandy with only five 
follow^ers on horseback and thirty on foot ; yet even this allowance 
appears too bountiful ; the sixth son of Tancred of Hautevllle passed 
the Alps as a pilgrim, and his first military band was levied among 
the adventoers of Italy. His brothers and countrymen had divided 
the fertile lands of Apulia, but they guarded their shares with the 
jealousy of avarice \ the aspiring youth was driven forwards to the 
mountains of Calabria, and in his first exploits against the Greeks 
and the natives it is not easy to discriminate the hero from the 
robber. To surprise a castle or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy 
citizen, to plunder the adjacent villages for necessary food, were the 
obscure labours which formed, and exercised the powers of his mind 
and body. The volunteers of Normandy adhered to his standard, 
and, under his command, the peasants of Calabria assumed the name 
and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with his fortune, he awakened 
His fimliiUoa the jealousy of his elder brother, by whom, in a transient 
quarrel, his life was threatened and his liberty restrained. 

ioiiwoso. After the death of Humphrey the tender age of his sons 
excluded them from the command ; they were reduced to’ a private 
estate by the ambition of their guardian and uncle ; and Guiscard 
was exalted on a buckler, and saluted count of Apulia and general of 

“ TLo ITonnan writers and editors most conversojit with their own idiom interpret 
Cfnisoard or Wiscardhy Callidus, a cunning man. The root [wise) is familiar to our 
ear; and in tho^ old word Wiseacre I can discern something of a similar sense and 
termination. T^y 7rinvoufl<yaTacTOi is no bad translation of tho suruuiuo an»* 

eliai-acter of Robert. 
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the republic. With an increase of authority and of force, he resumed 
the conquest of Calabria, and soon aspired to a rank that should 
raise him for ever above the heads of his equals. By some acts of 
rapine or sacrilege he had incurred a papal excommunication : but 
Nicholas the Second was easily persuaded that the divisions of friends 
could terminate only in their mutual orejudice ; that the Normans 
were the faithful champions of the Holy See ; and it was safer to 
trust the alliance of a prince than the caprice of an aristocracy. A 
synod of one hundred bishops was convened at Melphi; and the 
count interrupted an important enterprise to guard the person and 
execute the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His gratitude and policy 
conferred on Robert and his posterity the ducal title, with the in- 
vestiture of Apulia, Calabria, and all the lands, both in Italy and 
Sicily, which his sword could rescue from the schismatic Greets and 
the unbelieving Saracens.^^ This apostolic sanction might justify his 
arms : but the obedience of a free and victorious people could not be 
transferred Wjjthout their consent ; and Guiscard dissembled his eleva- 
tion till the ensuing campaign had been illustrated by the conquest of 
Coiisenza and Reggio. In the hour of triumph he assembled his 
troops and solicited the Normans to confirm by their suffrage 
the judgment of the vicar of Christ : the soldiers hailed with Ai.uiia, 
joyful acclamations their valiant duke ; and the counts, his 
former equals, pronounced the oath of fidelity with hollow smiles and 
secret indignation. After this inauguration, Robert styled himself, 
“ By the grace of God and St. Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 
hereafter of Sicily;” and it was the labour of twenty years to de- 
serve and realise these lofty appellations. Such tardy progress, in a 
narrow space, may seem unworthy of the abilities of the chief and the 
spirit of the nation: but the Normans were few in number ; their re- 
sources were scanty ; their service was voluntary and precarious. 
The bravest designs of the duke w^ere sometimes opposed % the free 
voice of his parliament of barons ; the twelve counts of popular elec- 
tion conspired against his authority; and against their perfidious 
uncle the sons of Humphrey demanded justice and revenge. By his 
policy and vigour Guiscard discovered their plots, suppressed their 
rebellions, and punished the guilty with death or exile ; but in those 
domestic feuds his years, and the national strength, were unprofitahly 

The acquisition of the ducal titlo by Eobort Guiscard is a nice and obscure busi- 
ness. With the good advice of Giaunono, Muratori, and St. Marc, I have endeavoured 
to form a cousiatont and probable nai-rativc. 

Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 1059, No. G9) has published the original act, ’ Ho 
professes to have copied it from the Libar Cemwm, a Vatican MS. Yet a Liber Cou- 
Buum of the xiith century has been printed by Muratori (Autiquit, medii iEvi, torn, 
V. p. 851-&0S); and the names of Vaticair and Oai’dhial awaken the auspicious of a 
lh-utc.st^t, and even of a philoscuahoi', 
voi:. vn, 


i 
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consumed. After the defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens, their broken forces retreated to the strong 
and populous cities of the sea-coast. They excelled in the arts of 
fortification and defence ; the Normans were accustomed to serve on 
horseback in the field, and their rude attempts could only succeed by 
the efforts of persevering courage. The resistance of Salerno was 
maintained above eight months : the siege or blockade of Bari lasted 
near four years. In these actions the Norman duke was the fore- 
most in every danger, in every fatigue the last and most patient. As 
he pressed the citadel of Salerno an huge stone from the rampart 
shattered one of his military engines, and by a splinter he was 
wounded in the breast. Before the gates of Bari he lodged in a 
miserable hut or barrack, composed of dry branches, and thatched 
with straw — a perilous station, on all sides open to the inclemency of 
the winter and the spears of the enemy 

The Italian conquests of Robert correspond with the limits of the 
His Italian present kingdom of Naples; and the countries united by 
conqLUBbts. loe^xi disscvcred by the revolutions of 

seven hundred years.^'^ The monarchy has been composed of the 
Greek provinces of Calabria and Apulia, of the Lombard principality 
of Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, and the inland dependencies of 
the large and ancient duchy of Beneventum. Three districts only 
were exempted from the common law of subjection — the first for ever, 
and the two last till the middle of the succeeding century. The city 
and immediate territory of Benevento had been transferred, by gift or 
exchange, from the German emperor to the Roman pontiff^; and 
although this holy land was sometimes invaded, the name of St. Peter 
was finally more potent than the sword of the Normans. Their first 
colony of Aversa subdued and held the state of Capua, and her 
princes were reduced to beg their bread before the palace of their 
fathers. The dukes of Naples, the present metropolis, maintained 
the popular fi'eedom under the shadow of the Byzantine empire. 
Among the new acquisitions of Guiscard the science of Salerno and 
the trade of Amalphi^® may detain for a moment the curiosity of the 

Read tliQ Life of Guiscard in the second and third books of the Apulian, the first 
and second books of Malaterra. 

The conquests of Robert Guiscard and Roger 1., tho exemption of Benevento and 
the XII provinces of the kingdom, are fairly exposed by Qiannone in the second volume 
of his Isboria Civile, 1. ix. x. xi., and 1. xvii. p, 460-470. Tliis modern division was 
not established before the time of Frederick II. 

Giannone (tom. ii. p. 119-127), Muratori (Antiquitat. medii .^vi, tom. iii. dissert, 
xliv. p. 9.'I5, 91) 6 J, and Tu'aboschi (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana), have given an 
historical account of these physicians; their medical knowledge and j)ractico must be 
left to our physicians. 

At the end of the Hiatoria Pandectarum of Henry Brenokmann (Trajooti ad 
Rhenum, 1722, in 4to.) the indefatigable author has inserted two dissertations — de 
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reader. I. Of the learned faculties jurisprudence implies the pre- 
vious establishment of laws and property ; and theology may school of 
perhaps be superseded by the full light of religion and SAemo. 
reason. But the savage and the sage must alike implore the assist- 
ance of physic ; and if our diseases are inflamed by luxury, the mis- 
chiefs of blows and wounds would be more frequent in the ruder ages 
of society. The treasures of Grecian medicine had been communi- 
cated to the Arabian colonies of Africa, Spain, and SicLy; and in 
the intercourse of peace and war a spark of knowledge had been 
kindled and cherished at Salerno, an illustrious city, in which the men 
were honest and the women beautiful.^® A school, the first that arose 
in the darkness of Europe, was consecrated to the healing art : the 
conscience of monks and bishops was reconciled to that salutary and 
lucrative profession ; and a crowd of patients of the most eminent 
rank and most distant climates invited or visited the physicians of 
Salerno. They were protected by the Norman conquerors ; and 
Guiscard, though bred in arms, could discern the merit and value of 
a philosopher. After a pilgrimage of thirty-nine years, Constantine, 
an African Christian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the lan- 
guage and learning of the Arabians ; and Salerno was enriched by 
the practice, the lessons, and the writings of the pupil of Avicenna, 
The school of medicine has long slept in the name of an university ; 
but her precepts are abridged in a string of aphorisms, bound to- 
gether in the Leonine verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth cen- 
tury.^“ II. Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and thirty Tratie of 
to the south of Naples, the obscure town of Amalphi dis- 
played the power and rewards of industry. The laud, however fertile, 
was of narrow extent ; but the sea was accessible and open ; the in- 
habitants first assumed the office of supplying the western world with 
the manufactures and productions of the East ; and this useful traffic 
was the source of their opulence and fireedom. The government was 

Republicfl AmalpliitanJl, and de Amalphi a Pisanis direptil, which aro built on tlie 
teatmiDiiios of one hundred and forty writers. Yet ho has forgotten two mr)Bt im- 
portant passages of the embassy of Liutprand (a.T), 909), which compai's the trade 
ami navigation of Amalphi with that of Vonico. 

TJrbs Latii non cst hue dolitiasior urbe, 

Frugibus, arboiibus, vinoque redundat; et uncle 
Non tibi poma, nucos, non pulchra palatia desunt, 

Non species muliobris abest probitasque virDrum, 

Gulielmus Appulus, 1. iii. p. 2(37. 

^ Muratoi*i carries their antiquity above the year (in GO) i;»f the death of Edward 
the Confessor, the rc,r Awjlomm to whom they aro addressed. Nor is this date affected 
by the opinion, or rather mistake, of Pasquicr (Beuheiehes do la France, 1. vii. c. 2) 
and Ducange (Glossar. Latin.). The practice of rhyming, as early as the viith cen- 
tury, was borrowed from the languages of the Norih and East (Muratori, Antiquat, 
b'Ma). Ji, dissert, xl. p. C8G-798), 

I 2 
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popular, under the administration of a duke and the supremacy of 
the Greek emperor. Fifty thousand citizens were numbered in the 
walls of Amalphi ; nor was any city more abundantly provided 
with gold, silver, and the objects of precious luxury. The mariners 
who swarmed in her port excelled in the theory and practice of navi- 
gation and astronomy ; and the discovery of the compass, which has 
opened the globe, is due to their ingenuity or good fortune. Their 
trade was extended to the coasts, or at least to the commodities, of 
Africa, Arabia, and India; and their settlements in Constantinople, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria acquired the privileges of inde- 
pendent colonies.^^ After three hundred years of prosperity Amalphi 
was oppressed by the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the jea- 
lousy of Pisa; but the poverty of one thousand^ fishermen is yet 
dignified by the remains of an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of 
royal merchants. 

Eoger, the twelfth and last of the sons of Tancred, had been long 
Conquest of Normaudy by his own and his father’s age. 

aint^oger s^ccepted the welcome summons ; hastened to the Apulian 
io6o'fo9o * 5 deserved at first the esteem, and afterwards the 

envy, of his elder brother. Their valour and ambition 
were equal ; but the youth, the beauty, the elegant manners, of Roger, 
engaged the disinterested love of the soldiers and people. So scanty 
was his allowance, for himself and forty followers, that he descended 
from conquest to robbery, and from robbery to domestic theft ; and 
so loose were the notions of property, that, by his own historian, at 
his special command, he is accused of stealing horses from a stable at 
Melphi.^® His spirit emerged from poverty and disgrace : from these 


Th 0 description of Amalphi, by WiUiam the Apulian [1. iii. p. 2G7), contaiiiB 
much truth and some poetry, and the third line may be applied to the sailor’s 
compass:-— ^ in 

Nulla magis locuplos argento, vestibus, auro 
Partibus innumeris: hac [ac] plurimus urbe moratur 
Nauta maris caligw vias ajjvnrc peritus. 

Hue et Aloxandri diversa foruntur ab mbo 
Regis, et Antiochi. Gens htec freta plunma tr<ansit. 

His [Huic] Arabea, Indi, Siculi noscuutur et Afri. 

Hacc gens est totum prope nobilitata per orbem, 

Et mercando ferens, et amans mercata reforre. 


_ Latrocanio ar^eroroin suorum in multis sustentabatur, quod quidam ad eixia 
J^ominiamnoudioimus; aedipso ita praoipiente adhuo viliora et repreliensibiUora 
dictun sumua [de ipao acrapturi sumna] ut pluribua pateaoat, quam laborioae et cum 
quanta anguatiS a profunda paupertate ad aununum oulmen divitiamm vcl bonoria 


^ Amalfi had only one thousand inha- 
bitants at the commencement of the 18th 
century, when it was visited by Brenck- 
inaun [Brenckmann de Rep. Amalph. diss. 


i. c. 23). At present it has six or eight 
thousand. Hist, des R(5p. Ital. tom. i, p. 
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base practices he rose to the merit and glory of a holy war ; and the 
invasion of Sicily was seconded by the zeal and policy of his brother 
Guiscard. After the retreat of the Greeks, the idolaters^ a most 
audacious reproach of the Catholics, had retrieved their losses and 
possessions ; but the deliverance of the island, so vainly undertaken 
by the forces of the Eastern empire, was achieved by a small and 
private band of adventurers.®^ In the first attempt Roger braved, in 
an open boat, the real and fabulous dangers of Scylla and Charybdis ; 
landed with only sixty soldiers on a hostile shore ; drove the Saracens 
to the gates of Messina ; and safely returned with the spoils of the 
adjacent country. In the fortress of Trani his active and patient 
courage were equally conspicuous. In his old age he related with 
pleasure, that, by the distress of the siege, himself, and the countess 
his wife, had been reduced to a single cloak or mantle, which they 
wore alternately : that in a sally his horse had been slain, and he was 
dragged away by the Saracens ; but that he owed his rescue to his 
•rood sword, and had retreated with his saddle on his back, lest the 
meanest trophy might be left in the hands of the miscreants. In the 
siege of Trani, three hundred Normans withstood and repulsed the 
forces of the island. In the field of Ceramio fifty thousand horse 
and foot were overthrown by one hundred and thirty-six Christian 
soldiers, without reckoning St. George, who fought on horseback in 
the foremost ranks. The captive banners, with four camels, were 
reserved for the successor of St. Peter ; and had these barbaric spoils 
been exposed not in the Vatican, but in the Capitol, they might have 
revived the memory of the Punic triumphs. These insufficient 
numbers of the Normans most probably denote their knights, the 
soldiers of honourable and equestrian rank, each of whom was attended 
by five or six followers in llie field ; yet, with the aid of this inter- 
pretation, and after every fair allowance on the side of valour, arms, 
and reputation, the discomfiture of so many myriads will reduce the 
jn'Lident reader to the alternative of a miracle or a fable. The Arabs 
of Sicily derived a frequent and powerful succour from their country- 
men of Africa : in the siege of Palermo the Norman cavalry was 
assisted by the galleys of Pisa; and, in the hour of action, the envy 
of the two brothers was sublimed to a generous and invincible emiila- 

attigoiit. Sacli is tlie priifaco of MalatoviM (1. i. c. 25) to tlie horso-steaUiig. From 
tho niomont (1. i. c. 19) that ho lias xnoniioiioil his ijatrou Kogev, the elder brother 
sinks into the second character. Something similai’ in Velleius Paterculus may be 
observed of Augustus and Tib orius. _ ^ jj.j. 

Duo sibi profieua depuiaus, animoo scilicet ot comoris, si terram iclolis deaitaic. 
ad cultum divinum revocaret (GuliVid Malaten’a, 1. ii. c. 1). Tho conquest of Sicily 
is related in the three last books, and he himself has given an accurate summary of 
the chapters (p. 544-54 B). 

** Sec the word Milites in the Latin Glossary of Divoaiigo. 
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tion. After a war of thirty years,®® Roger, with the title of great 
count, obtained the sovereignty of the largest and most fruitful island 
of the Mediterranean; and his administration displays a liberal and 
enlightened mind above the limits of his age and education. The 
Moslems were maintained in the free enjoyment of their religion and 
property ; a philosopher and physician of Mazara, of the race of 
Mahomet, harangued the conqueror, and was invited to court; his 
geography of the seven climates was translated into Latin ; and Roger, 
after a diligent perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian to the 
writings of the Grecian Ptolemy.®'^ A remnant of Christian natives 
had promoted the success of the Normans : they were rewarded by 
the triumph of the cross. The island was restored to the jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontiff ; new bishops were planted in the principal cities ; 
and the clergy was satisfied by a liberal endowment of churches and 
monasteries. Yet the Catholic hero asserted the rights of the civil 
magistrate. Instead of resigning the investiture of benefices, he 
dexterously applied to his own profit the papal claims : the supremacy 
of the crown was secured and enlarged by the singular bull which 
declares the princes of Sicily hereditary and perpetual legates of the 
Holy See.®® 

To Robert Guiscard the conquest of Sicily was more glorious than 
iiohoit beneficial : the possession of Apulia and Calabria was inadc- 
quate to his ambition ; and he resolved to embrace or create 
Ti/'mi occasion of invading, perhaps of subduing, the 

Roman empire of the East,®^ From his first wife, tho part-- 
ner of his humble fortunes, he had been divorced under the pretence 


55 Of odd particulars, I learn from Malaterra that the Arabs had intro cluccd into 
Sicily the use of camels (^1. ii. c. 311) and of carrier-pigeons (c. 4-2); and that tho bito 
of the tarantula provokes a windy disposition, cinse per anum inhoncste cropitaiidu 
emergit— a symptom most ridiculously folt by the whole Norman army in thoir cauii) 
near Palermo Cc. 36). I shall add an etymology not unworthy of the xith century; 

is derived from Jl/rsi-w, tho place from whence the hai'Ycsts of the isle were 
sent in tribute to Rome (1. ii. c. 1). 

See the capitulation of Palermo in Malaterra, 1. ii. c. 45, and Oiannono, who re- 
marks the general toleration of the Saracous (tom. ii. p. 72). 

John Leo Afer, da Medicis et Philosopluri Arabibus, c. 14, apucl Fabric. Biblioih. 
Grtcc. tom. 51U. p. 27S, 270. This philosopher is named Esworiph EssacUalli, and ho 
1 Yet tliis story hears a strange resomblanca to tho 

Mierif al Edrissi, who presented his book (Geographia NubieuHin, see preface, t> 

90 170) to Roger king of SicUy, A.n. 548 -a.d. 1153 [D'Herbelut, Bibliotheiiue Uri- 
eutale, p. 7bS; Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 188; Petit de la Croix, Hist, de (ieu- 
gi&ean, p. 53o, o3U; Casiri, Biblioth. Arab. Hispan. tom. li. p. 9-13): and 1 am afraid 
of some mistake. 


“ Malaterra remarks the foundation of the bishoprics (1. iv. c. 7), and producos tlio 
original of the bull (1. iv. c. 29). Giannone gives a rational idea of this priviloffo, and 
the tribunal of the monarchy of Sicily (tom. ii. p. 95-102); and St. Marc fAbr('L^r 
lawyer* column) labours tho case with the diligenoo of a Sicilian 

expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow Anna Comueiia 
(the ist, md, ivth, and vfcli books of tlio Alexiad), William Appulus (1. ivtU Jind vlK 
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of CDnsanguinity ; and her son Bohemond was destinea co imitato, ratlier 
than to succeed, his illustrious father. The second wife of Guiscard 
was the daughter of the princes of Salerno ; the Lombards acquiesced 
in the lineal succession of their sou Roger ; their five daughters were 
given in honourable nuptials,®® and one of them was betrothed, in a 
tender age, to Constantine, a beautiful youth, the son and heir of the 
emperor Michael.®^ But the throne of Constantinople was shaken bv 
a revolution : the Imperial family of Ducas was confined to the palace 
or the cloister ; and Robert deplored and resented the disgrace of his 
daughter and the expulsion of his ally. A Greek, who styled him- 
self the father of Constantine, soon appeared at Salerno, and related 
the adventures of his fall and flight. That unfortunate friend was 
acknowledged by the duke, and adorned with the pomp and titles of 
Imperial dignity : in his triumphal progress through Apulia and 
Calabria, Michael was saluted with the tears and acclamations of 
the people ; and pope Gregory the Seventh exhorted the bishops to 
preach, and the Catholics to fight, in the pious work of his restoration, 
llis conversations with Robert were frequent and familiar ; and their 
mutual promises were justified by the valour of the Normans and the 
treasures of the East. Yet this Michael, by the confession of the 
Greeks and Latins, was a pageant and an impostor ; a monk who had 
fled from his convent, or a domestic who had served in the palace. 
The fraud had been contrived by the subtle Guiscard ; and he trusted 
that, after this pretender had given a decent colour to his arms, he 
would sink, at the nod of the conqueror, into his primitive obscurity. 
But victory was the only argument that could determine the belief of 
the Greeks; and the ardour of the Latins was much inferior to their 
credulity: the Norman veterans wished to enjoy the harvest of their 

p. 270-375);, aiirl JotFrey Malatorra (1. iii. c. 1C, 14, 24-29, ">9). Their information is 
contemporary and authentic, hut none of them wore oye-witnosses of tho war. 

One of them was married to llu^h, the sou of Azzo, or Axo, a mara^iis of Lom- 
bardy, rich, powerful, and n')ble (Uuliclm. Appul. 1. hi. p. 297) in the xith century, 
and whose anccstcrs in tho xth and ixth are explored by the critical industry of Leib- 
nitz and Muratori. From the two elder sons of the marquis Azzo are derived the 
illustrious lines of Urunawick and Eate. See Muratori, Anticbitb, Eatonse. 

Anna (Joinuena aoinewluit too wantonly praises and bewails that handsome boy, 
who, after the rupture of liia barbaric nuptials (1. i. p. 2;} [tom. i. p. 49, ed. Bonn]), was 
betrothed as her husband; he was A>ye6\iu.a ^ua-iw; , . . &tov (piXoTifAvifia , , . . 

lyivous <Scc. (p. 27 [tom. i. p. 57, ed. Bonn]). Elsewhere she describes the red 

and white of his skin, his hawk's eyes, &c., 1. in. p. 71 [tom. i. p. 135, ed. Bonn]. 

Anna Comnena, 1. i. p. 28, 29 [tom. i. p. 53, SQf., cd. Bonn]; Oulielm. Appul. 1. iv. 
p. 271; Galfrid Malaterra, 1. iii. c. 13, p. 579, 580. Malaterra is more cautious in his 
stylo; but tho Apulian is bold and positive. 

Moutitus BD Michael Din 

Venerat a Danais quidam scductor ad ilium. 

\b Gregory VII. had believed, Baronius, almost alone, recognises the emperor Michael 
(A.D. 1U8U, No. 44). 
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toils, and the unwarllkc Italians trembled at the known and unknown 
dangers of a transmarine expedition. In his new levies Robert 
exerted the influence of gifts and promises, the terrors of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority; and some acts of violence might justify the 
reproach that age and infancy w^ere pressed without distinction into 
the service of their unrelenting prince. After two years incessant 
preparations the land and naval forces were assembled at Otranto, at 
the heel, or extreme promontory, of Italy ; and Robert was accom- 
panied by his wnfe, who fought by his side, his son Boheraoncl, and 
the representative of the emperor Michael. Thirteen hundred knights ^ 
of Norman race or discipline formed the sinews of the army, which 
might be swelled to thirty thousand followers of every denomination. 
I^'he men, the horses, the arms, the engines, the wooden tow'crs 
covered with raw hides, were embarked on board one hundred and 
fifty vessels : the transports had been built in the ports of Italy, and 
the galleys were supplied by the alliance of the republic of Ragusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic Gulf the shores of Italy and Epirus 
sioge of incline towards each other. The space between Brundusium 
I'rS, and Durazzo, the Roman passage, is no more than one hun- 
jiiiion.’ . G5 the last station of Otranto it is contracted 

to fifty ; and this narroAV distance had suggested to Tyrrhus and 
Pompey the sublime or extravagant idea of a bridge. Before the 
general embarkation the Norman duke despatched Bohemoud with 
fifteen galleys to seize or threaten the isle of Corfu, to survey the 
opposite coast, and to secure an harbour in the neighbourhood of 
Vallona for the landing of the troops. They passed and landed 
without perceiving an enemy ; and this successful experiment disidayed 
the neglect and decay of the naval power of the Greeks. The islands 
of Epirus and the maritime towns were subdued by the arms or the 
name of Robert, who led his fleet and army from Corfu (1 use the 
modern appellation) to the siege of Durazzo. That city, the w'csteni 

Ipse armataj militiEG non plustjuam hccc militcs scenm liabuisso, all eis tpii 
eiilem iicgotio interfuerunt atlustatur (Malatorra, 1, iii. c. 2+, p. fuS.'lj. TUtido arc tiiu 
same wliom the Apulian (^1. iv. p. 273J styluB the eij^uuatris gens clucis, oij[uitL'B tie geulo 

Eif TpidKnvTa says Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. i. p. 37 [tom. i. p. 75, o|L 

Uonn]); and her account tallies with the number and lading of the ships. Ivit ia 
[contra] Dyrrachium cam xv millibus hominum, says the Chroulcan llrove Nor- 
mannicum (Mur.xtori, Scriptoros, tom. v. p. 278), I have endeavoured to reenucilo 
Uiese reckonings. 

“ The Itinerary of Jerusalem (p. 609, edit. Wesseling) gives a true tmd reasimable 
i^paDB of a thousand stadia, or one hundred miles, which is strangely doubled by btrabo 
(1. vi. p. 433 [p. 283, ©d. Castiub.]) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. iii. 10). 

“ Pliny (Hist. Nat. iii. 3, IB) allows qm'nqmi/mtii millia for this brevissimus cursua, 
?viid agrees with the real distance from Otraiite to La Vallona, or Aulon (1*) Auville, 
Aualyse do la Carte des Cutes do la Grece, &c., p. 3-G). Hermulaiis lJarl^aru.^♦ who 
substitutes centmu (llarduin, Not, Ixvi. in Plin. 1. iii.), might have been corrcctod by 
ovory VeneiLin pilot wlio had ijtiiled out of the gulf. 
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key of the empire, was guarded by ancient renown and recent fortifi- 
cations, by George Palaeologus, a patrician, victorious in the Oriental 
wars, and a numerous garrison of Albanians and Macedonians, who, 
iu every age, have maintained the character of soldiers. In the 
prosecution of his enterprise the courage of Guiscard was assailed by 
every form of danger and mischance. In the most propitious season 
of the year, as his fleet passed along the coast, a storm of wind and 
snow unexpectedly arose : the Adriatic was swelled by the raging 
blast of the south, and a new shipwTeck confirmed the old infamy of 
the Acroceraunian rocks. The sails, the masts, and the oars were 
shattered or torn away ; the sea and shore were covered with the 
fragments of vessels, with, arms and dead bodies ; and the greatest 
part of the provisions were either drowned or damaged. The ducal 
galley was laboriously rescued from the waves, and Robert halted 
seven days on the adjacent cape to collect the relics of his loss and 
revive the drooping spirits of his soldiers. The Normans were no 
longer the bold and experienced mariners who had explored the ocean 
from Greenland to Mount Atlas, and who smiled at the petty dangers 
of the Mediterranean. They had wept during the tempest; they 
were alarmed by the hostile approach of the Venetians, who had been 
solicited by the prayers and promises of the Byzantine court The 
first day’s action was not disadvantageous to Bohemond, a beardless 
youth,®*^ who led the naval powers of his father. All night the galleys 
of the republic lay on their anchors in the form of a crescent ; and the 
victory of the second day was d*>oided by the dexterity of their evolu- 
tions, the station of their archers, the weight of their javelins, and the 
borrowed aid of the Greek fire. The Apulian and Ragusian vessels 
fled to the shore, several were cut from their cables and dragged away 
by llie CDiupieror; and a sally from the town carried slaughter and 
dismay to the tents of the Norman duke. A seasonable relief was 
poured into Durazzo, and, as soon as the besiogci's had lost the com- 
mand of the sea, the islands and maritime towms withdrew from the 
camp the supply of tribute and provision. That camp was soon 
atHictod with a pestilential disease ; five hundred knights perished by 
an inglorious death ; and the list of burials (if all could obtain a decent 
burial) amounted to ten thousand persons. Under these calamities 


InfiimeB soopuloa Acrocoraiinia, Horat. cann. i. 3. Tho prfpcipitem Afrlcum 
flocLii’iautiiia Atiuilonibua ot rabioiii Noti, and the mouRlra natantia of tlio Adi'iatic, 
uro fioniowLat oiibarged; but Hoi'aco trembling for the life of Virgil ia an intorestiug 
mouiunt in the liintory of poctij and friondsbip. 

Tm hi Its ’Tov wwywuat auTov (Aloxiaa, 1. iv. p. ITil} [tom. x* p. 193, od, 

tir)nn]). Yet tbe Noipana shaved, and tho Vonctiiiua woro thoir beards: tbey must 
liavo ileridctl tho no beard of Bohomoud; an harsh intorprotatioii 1 (Biicaiige, Not. ad 
Aloxuid, p. -83.) 
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the mind of Guiscard alone was firm and invincible ; and while he 
collected new forces from Apulia and Sicily, he battered, or scaled, or 
sapped, the walls of Durazzo. But his industry and valour were 
encountered by equal valour and more perfect industry. A moveable 
turret, of a size and capacity to contain five hundred soldiers, had been 
rolled forwards to the foot of the rampart : but the descent of the 
door or drawbridge was checked by an enormous beam, and the 
wooden structure was instantly consumed by artificial flames. 

While the Roman empire was attacked by the Turks in the East, 
Theann Normans in the West, the aged successor of 

andiiiarch Michael Surrendered the sceptre to the hands of Alexius, 
empeior an illustrious captain, and the founder of the Cofaincniaii 
April-’ dynasty. The princess Anne, his daughter and historian, 
septbinter. affcctcd Style, that ^ven Hercules was 

unequal to a double combat ; and, on this principle, she approves an 
hasty peace with the Turks, which allowed her father to undertake in 
person the relief of Durazzo. On his accession, Alexius found the 
camp without soldiers, and the treasury without money ; yet such 
were the vigour and activity of his measures, that in six months he 
assembled an army of seventy thousand men,^® and performed a 
march of five hundred miles. His troops were levied in Europe and 
Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black Sea ; his majesty was displayed 
in the silver arms and rich trappings of the companies of horse- 
guards ; and the emperor w^as attended by a train of nobles and 
princes, some of whom, in rapid succession, had been clothed with 
the purple, and were indulged by the lenity of the times in a life of 
affluence and dignity. Their youthful ardour might animate the 
multitude ; hut their love of pleasure and contempt of siihordination 
were pregnant with disorder and mischief ; and their importunate 
clamours for speedy and decisive action disconcerted the prudence of 
Alexius, who might have surrounded and starved the besieging army. 
The enumeration of provinces recalls a sad comparison of the ]>ast 
and present limits of the Homan world : the raw levies were drawn 
together in haste and terror ; and the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia 
Minor, had been purchased by the evacuation of the cities which 
were immediately occupied by the Turks. The strength of the 


Murat on (Annali d’ Italia, tom. ix. p. IHG, 137 ) oUserves tliat some autliora 
(Petrus Diacon. Chron. Casiiieu, 1. iii. c, 4y) compose tho Greek army of 170,0un men, 
but that the may be struck off, and that Malaterra reckons only 7L),Ol>0 ; a 

slight inattention. The passage to which ho alludes is in the Uhroniclo of Lupus 
Ihutospiita (Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 45). Malaterra (1. iii. c, 27) speaks in high but 
iuilefiiute terms of the emperor, cum copiia innumerabilibiis ; like the Apulian poet 
:i.iv. p. 272);-- ^ 

More locustarum montos ct phina teguni,ur. 
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Greek army consisted in the Varangians, the Scandinavian guards^ 
whose numbers were recently augmented by a colony of exiles and 
volunteers from the British island of Thub. Under the yoke of the 
Norman conqueror, the Danes and English were oppressed and 
united : a band of adventurous youths resolved to desert a land of 
slavery ; the sea was open to their escape ; and, in their long 
pilgrimage, they visited every coast that afforded any hope of liberty 
and revenge. They were entertained in the service of the Greek 
emperor ; and their first station was in a new city on the Asiatic 
shore : but Alexius soon recalled them to the defence of his person 
and palace ; and bequeathed to his successors the inheritance of their 
faith and valour.'’''^ The name of a Norman invader revived the 
memory of their wrongs ; they marched with alacrity against the 
national foe, and panted to regain in Epirus the glory which they ' 
had lost in the battle of Hastings. The Varangians were supported 
by some companies of Franks or Latins ; and the rebels who had fled 
to Constantinople from the tyranny of Guiscard were . eager to 
signalize their zeal and gratify their revenge. In this emergency 
the emperor had not disdained the impure aid of the Paulicians or 
Manichsoans of Thrace and Bulgaria ; and these heretics united with 
the patience of martyrdom the spirit and discipline of active valour.’’^^ 
The treaty with » the sultan had procured a supply of some thousand 
Turks ; and the arrows of the Scythian horse were opposed to the 
lances of the Norman cavalry. On the report and distant prospect of 
these formidable numbers, Robert assembled a council of his principal 
officers. “ You behold,” said he, “your danger: it is urgent and 
“ inevitable. The hills are covered with arms- and standards ; and 
“ the emperor of the Greeks is accustomed to wars and triumphs. 
“ Obedience and union are our only safety ; and I am ready to yield 
“ the command to a more worthy leader,” The vote and acclama- 
tion, even of his secret enemies, assured him, in that perilous moment, 
of their esteem and confidence ; and the duke thus continued ; “ Let 
“ us trust in the rewards of victory, and deprive cowardice of the 
“ means of escape. Let us burn our vessels and our baggage, and 
“ give battle on this spot, as if it were the place of our nativity and 
“our bmdal.” The resolution was unanimously approved; and, 
without confining himself to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle- 
array the nearer approach of the enemy. Ills rear was covered by a 


Soe William of MalmonLury do OohIJh Angl Drnni,!. ii.p. 92, Alexius fidem Anglorum 
suHpiuieiis px*!i’ciiiuiB familiarilatibuH suis <‘oh iippluaibiiL, amoreui ciu-iim filio ti-ans- 
crilxina. OrdericuH Vilalis (Hist. Kcules. 1. iv. p. 508, 1. vii. p. 04 J) relates tlioir 
eiuit'rafciiin from Eugland and tluiir service in Oreuco. 

Siio tlio Axmliau (1. i. p. 251)). The ebaracior aud story of tbcao Mauichaiaiis Uas; 
bcou tUe subject of the livlh chapter. 
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siuall river ; his right wing extended to the sea ; his left to the hills : 
nor was he conscious, perhaps, that on the same ground Caesar and 
Pompey had formerly disputed the empire of the world.*^® 

Against the advice of his wisest captains, Alexius resol red to risk 
Biuieof the event of a general action, and exhorted the garrison of 
Durazzo to assist their own deliverance by a well-timed 
uituberis. town. He marched in two columns to 

.surprise the Normans before daybreak on two different sides; his 
light cavalry was scattered over the plain; the archers formed the 
second line ; and the Varangians claimed the honours of the vanguard. 
In the first onset the battle-axes of the strangers made a deep and 
bloody impression on the army of Guiscard, w^hich was now reduced 
to fifteen thousand men. The Lombards and Calabrians igno- 
iniuiously turned their backs ; they fled towards the river and the 
sea ; but the bridge had been broken down to check the sally of the 
garrison, and the coast was lined with the Venetian galleys, who 
played their engines among the disorderly throng. On the verge of 
ruin, they were saved by the spirit and conduct of their chiefs. 
Gaita, the wife of Robert, is painted by the Greeks as a warlike 
Amazon, a second Pallas ; less skilful in arts, but not less terrible in 
arms, than the Athenian goddess : though wounded by an arrow, 
she stood her ground, and strove, by her exhortation and example, to 
rally the flying troops. Her female voice was seconded by the 
more powerful voice and arm of the Norman duke, as calm in action 
as he was magnanimous in council: “Whither,’^ he cried aloud, 
‘‘ whither do ye fly? Your enemy is implacable; and death is less 
“ grievous than servitude.” The moment was decisive : as the 
Varangians advanced before the line, they discovered the nakedness 
.of their flanks : the main battle of the duke, of eight hundred knights, 
stood firm and entire; they couched their lances, and the Greeks 

7- See the simple and masterly narrative of Caesar himsolf fCommcnb. do Boll. Civil, 
hi. 41-75). It is a pity that Quintus Icilius (M. Guischarcl ) did not live to analyyo thono 
operations, as he has done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 

xdv whicih is very properly translated by the ProHident 

Cousin (Hist, de Constantinople, tom. iv. p. 131, in 12mo.), qui conibattoit coniriio 
line Pallas, quoiqu'elle ne fht pas aussi savante que celle d’Athtsnes. The Grochui 
goddess was composed of two discordant chai’actera — of Neith, the workwoman ol' Wais 
in Egypt, and of a virgin Amadou of the Tiitonian lake in Libya (Lanier, MytholoLdo 
tom. iv. p. 1-31, in 12mo.). ' . ^ t) t 

Anna Comnena (Liv. p. 116 [tom. i. p. 210, od.Bonn]) admires, with some degree 
of terror, her masculine vii*tues. They were more familiar to tho Latins; and i, bough 
the Apulian (1. iv. p. 273) mentions her presence and her wound, ho roT)reseiitH her us 
fai’ leas intrepid, 

TJxor in hoc hello Roherti forte sagittil 
Qiiadam laesa fuit: quo vulnore tGrrita, nullam 
I)um sperabat opcm, sc poone siihagcrat hosti. 

The last is an unlucky word for a female prisoner 
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deplore the furious and irresistible shock of the French cavalry.’^ 
Alexius was not deficient in the duties of a soldier or a general ; but 
he no sooner beheld the slaughter of Varangians, and the flight 
of the Turks, than he despised his subjects, and despaired of his 
fortune. The princess Anne, who drops a tear on this melancholy 
event, is reduced to praise the strength and swiftness of her father's 
horse, and his vigorous struggle when he was almost overthrown by 
the stroke of a lance which had shivered the Imperial helmet. His * 
desperate valour broke through a squadron of Franks who opposed 
his flight ; and after wandering two days and as many nights in the 
mountains, he found some repose, of body, though not of mind, in the 
walls of Lychnidus. The victorious Robert reproached the tardy 
and feeble pursuit which had suffered the escape of so illustrious a 
prize ; but he consoled his disappointment by the trophies and 
standards of the field, the wealth and luxury of the Byzantine camp, 
and the glory of defeating an army five times more numerous than 
his own. A multitude of Italians had been the victims of their own 
fears ; but only thirty of his knights were slain in this memorable 
day. In the Roman host, the loss of Greeks, Turks, and English 
amounted to five or six thousand ; the plain of Durazzo was stained 
with noble and royal blood ; and the end of the impostor Michael 
was more honourable than his life. 

It is more than probable that Guiscard was not afflicted by the loss 
of a costly pageant, which had merited only the contempt j^urazzo 
and derision of the Greeks. x\fter their defeat they still ^ 
persevered in the defence of Durazzo; and a Venetian 
commander supplied the place of George Palseologus, who had been 
imprudently called away from his station. The tents of the besiegers 
were converted into barracks, to sustain the inelemeucy of the winter ; 
and in answer to the defiance of the garrison, Robert insinuated that 
his patience was at least equal to their obstinacy.'^ Perhaps he 
already trusted to his secret correspondence with a Venetian noble, 
who sold the city for a rich and honourable marriage. At the dead 


*A?ro r5?j vov ^VofJt.Ttz^rov ^^oyiyfiifetfAivvis ytvuvKuv Tnv •srpurnv tuv Imvrwf 

I^rcrxtr/cAv to/v KbXtwi/ dvvTourfrov (Auua, 1. V. p. 130 [tom. i. p. 107, ocl. IlouuJ)j aiid olae- 
vvhoro KgATdf dvhp wSj 6zro,T;o«/(acvof (jtXv dvucTfijtrros ttiv xce) ^yiii £}t6iv Ur/if 

(p. 14[) [|toui. 1 . p. 2,") I, od. ijiniii]). Thii pedantry of tliu princesa in the choico of ulaswic 
appellatioiia oncom-aged Dueango to apply to Ida cDuutryiaen tho chiu'actora of the 
ancient Gaidn. 

Lupna Protospata ^tom. v. p. 45) says GOOO; William the Apulian more than 
5000 (1, iv. p. 273). Their modoaty is siiigulai' and laudable: they might with so 
little trouble have slam two or throe myx’iuda of acJiiamatiea and iuiidols ! 

The Komans had changed tho inauspicious name of Epi-damnm to Dyi’rachium 
(Plin. hi. 2b; i and tho vulgar corruption of JJuraeium ^seo Malaterra) boro some 
aflinity to hanbms. One of Jloberb’H names waa Dunuid, fi durmdo : poor wit 1 (Albcric, 
Monach. in Clirou. apud Miuutori, AuuaU d’ltalia, tom. ix, p, 137.) 
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of night several rope-ladders were dropped from the walls ; the lig*ht 
Calabrians ascended in silence; and the Greeks were awakened b} 
the name and trumpets of the conqueror. Yet they defended the 
streets three days against an enemy already master of the rampart ; 
and near seven months elapsed between the first investment and the 
final surrender of the place. From Durazzo the Norman duke 
advanced into the heart of Epirus or Albania ; traversed the first 
mountains of Thessaly ; surprised three hundred English in the city 
of Castoria; approached Thessalonica ; and made Constantinople 
tremble. A more pressing duty suspended the prosecution of his 
ambitious designs. By shipwreck, pestilence, and the sword, his 
army was reduced to a third of the original numbers ; and instead of 
being recruited from Italy, he was informed, by plaintive epistles, of 
the mischiefs and dangers which had been produced by his absence : 
the revolt of the cities and barons of Apulia ; the distress of the pope ; 
UstTimof and the approach or invasion of Henry king of Germany. 

Highly presuming that his person was sufficient for the 
Bohemond. public Safety, lie repassed the sea in a single brigantine, 
and left the remains of the army under the command of his son and 
the Norman counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect the freedom of 
his peers, and the counts to obey the authority of their leader. The 
son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps of his father; and the two 
destroyers are compared by the Greeks to the caterpillar and the 
locust, the last of whom devours whatever has escaped the teeth of 
the former.'^® After winning two battles against the emperor, he 
descended into the plain of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the 
fabulous realm of Achilles,’® which contained the treasure and 
magazines of the Byzantine- camp. Yet a just praise must not be 
refused to the fortitude and prudence of Alexius, who bravely 
struggled with the calamities of the times. In the poverty of ihe 
state, he presumed to borrow the superfluous ornaments of the 
churches: the desertion of the Maniclimans was supplied liy some 
tribes of Moldavia : a reinforcement of seven thousand Turks replaced 
and revenged the loss of their brethren; and the Greek soldiers 
were exercised to ride, to draw the bow, and to the daily practice of 


B^oiJ;^ovs xai axgj'losf eiVev av otuTOugf [7*oi<] ['Tav] vIdv fAlina, I, 1. p. 1)5 

[tom, 1 . p. 70, ed. Bonn]). By tlieao simileB, so different from those df Ilomor, ulio 
wishes to insiiire contempt as well as horror for the little noxious aiiiiuiLl, a eouqiioror. 
Most uufoi'timately, the common sense, or common nonsense, of mankind, rusisia her 
laudable design. 

Prodiit hkc auctor Trojausc cladia Achilloa. 

The supposition of the Apulian (1. v. p. 275) may he excused by tiio more classic 
poetry of Virgil (jEncid II. 197), Larissseus Achilles, but it is not juriLiliod by the 
geogi'aphy of Ilomcr. 
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ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius bad been taught by experience 
that the formidable cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for action, 
and almost incapable of motion ; his archers were directed to aim 
their arrows at the horse rather than the man; and a variety of 
spikes and snares were scattered over the ground on which he might 
expect an attack. In the neighbourhood of Larissa the events of war 
were protracted and balanced. The courage of Bohemond was always 
conspicuous, and often successful ; but his camp was pillaged by a 
stratagem of the Greeks ; the city was impregnable ; and the venal 
or discontented counts deserted his standard, betrayed their trusts, 
and enlisted in the service of the emperor. Alexius returned to 
Constantinople with the advantage, rather than the honour, of victory. 
After evacuating the conquests which he could no longer defend, the 
son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, and was embraced by a father 
who esteemed his merit, and sympathised in his misfortune. 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and enemies of Robert, 
the most prompt and powerful was Henry the Third or 
Fourth, king of Germany and Italy, and future emperor 
of the West. The epistle of the Greek monarch®^ to his tue Greeks, 
brother is filled with the warmest professions of friendship, 
and the most lively desire of strengthening their alliance by everj' 
public and private tie. He congratulates tienry on his success in a 
just and pious war, and complains that the prosperity of his owm 
empire is disturbed by the audacious enterprises of the Norman Ro- 
bert. The list of his presents expresses the manners of the age — a 
radiated crown of gold, a cross set with pearls to hang on the breast, 
a case of relics with the names and titles of the saints, a vase of 
crystal, a vase of sardonyx, some balm, most probably of Mecca, and 
one hundred pieces of purple. To these he added a more solid pre- 
sent, of one hundred and forty-four thousand Byzantines of gold, 
with a farther assurance of two hundred and sixteen thousand, so 
soon as Henry should have entered in arms the Apulian territories, 
and confirmed by an oath the league against the common enemy. 
The German,®® who was already in Lombardy at the head of an 

The ruv which oncuuahcrcd the knights on fool, have been 

igiioi'antly translated spm-s (Anna Comnena, Alexias, 1. v. p. 14fl [tom. i. p. 251, ed. 
Bonn]). Diicange lias explained the true sense by a ridiculous and ineonvenient 
rnshion, which lusted from the xith to the xvth century. These peaks, in the form of 
a suorpLon, were sometimes two feet, and fastened to the knee with a silver chain. 

The epistle itself (Alexias, l.iii. p. 93, 94-, 95 [tom. i. p. 174-177, ed. Bonn]) well 
deserves to bo read. There is one expression, utrr^oT&XzKuv yuira 

[p, 177], which Ducange does not understand, I have endeavoured to grope out a 
tolerable meaning: is a golden crown j xerr^o^Uifcus is explained by Simon 

VorUus (in Loxico Draeco-Barbar.), by jtsoawosf a flash of lightning. 

For theso general events I must refoi' to the general historians Sigonius, Raroniua, 
Muiatori, Mosheim, St. Marc, &c. 
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army and a faction, accepted these liberal olFci's, and marched 
towards the south : his speed was checked by the sound of the battle 
of Durazzo; but the influence of his arms, or name, in the hasty 
return of Robert, was a full equivalent for the Grecian bribe. Henry 
was the sincere adversary of the Normans, the allies and vassals of 
Gregory the Seventh, his implacable foe. The long quarrel of the 
throne and mitre had been recently kindled by the zeal and ambition 
of that haughty priest : the king and the pope had degraded each 
other; and each had seated a rival on the temporal or spiritual 
throne of his antagonist. After the defeat and death of his Swabian 
rebel, Henry descended into Italy, to assume the Imperial crown, and 
BGsieges to drive from the Vatican the tyrant of the church.®^ But 
the Roman people adhered to the cause of Gregory : their 
10 S 1 . 1 Q 84 . resolution was fortified by supplies of men and money from 
Apulia ; and the city was thrice ineffectually besieged by the king of 
Germany. In the fourth year he corrupted, as it is said, with By- 
zantine gold, the nobles of Rome, whose estates and castles had been 
AD 1084, ruined by the war. The gates, the bridges, and fifty 
March 21. i^ostages werc delivered into his hands : the anti-pope, Cle- 
ment the Third, was consecrated in the Lateran : llio 
gi’atcful pontiff crowned his protector in tlio V'atlcaii; and the 
emperor Henry fixed his residence in the (^Japitol, i\s the lawful 
successor of Augustus and Charlemagne. The ruins of the Septizo- 
nium w'cre still defended by the nephew of Gregory : the pope him- 
self was invested in the castle of St. Angelo ; and his last hope was 
in the courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their friendship 
had been interrupted by some reciprocal injuries and complaints ; 
but, on this pressing occasion, Guiscard was urged by the obligation 


_ ^ The lives of Gregory VII. are either legends or invoctives (St.Mavcj Abr(?gL‘, Idiu. 
iii. p. 235, and hia miraculous or magical porfonuaiiccs are alike incredible te a 
modern reader. He will, as usual, find sonic instruction in Le Ulcrc (^Vic dc Hilde- 
brand, Biblioth. ancienne et modernc, tom. viii.l, and much amasemeut in IJaylo 
(Dictionnaire Critique, Grejoire VII.). That pope was imdouljbedly a great man, a 
second Athanasius, in a more fortunate ago of the church. May 1 presume to add 
that the portrait of Athanasius is one of the passages of my history fvol. iii. p. (>9 
seq,) with which I am the least dissatisfiiid? “ ^ 

“ Amia, with the rancour of a Greek schismatic, calls him xurd^ruirros cliros 
(1. i, p. 32 [tom. i, p. 63, ed. Bonn]), a pope, or priest, worthy to bo spit upon; and 
accuses him of scourging, shaving, and perhaps of castrating, the ambaasador.s of 
Henry (p. 31, 33). But this outrage is improbable and doubtful fsco the sensible 
preface of Cousin). 


There is a fiiu' Lgo of Gregory the justice. There is much valuable inforiu-. 
Seventh by Voigt (Weimar, 1815), which ation on the subject in the accural, e work 
has,been translatedintQ French- M.Villo- of Stenzel, Geschiehto DCutschiaiuls uuier 
main, it is understood, has devoted much don Fiviukisulien Kaisoni- the llkiory of 
tune to the study of this remai'kable cha- Germany under the EiLperors of the 
racter, to whom his eloquence may do Franconian Race.— M, 
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of his oath, by his interest, more potent than oaths, by the love of 
fame, and his enmity to the two emperors. Unfurling the holy ban- 
ner, he resolved to fly to the relief of the prince of the apostles : the 
most numerous of his armies, six thousand horse and thirty thousand 
foot, was instantly assembled ; and his march from Salerno to Rome 
was animated by the public applause and the promise of the divine 
favour. Henry, invincible in sixty-six battles, trembled at his ap- 
proach ; recoLected some indispensable affairs that required his pre- 
sence in Lombardy; exhorted the Romans to persevere in 
their allegiance ; and hastily retreated three days before the 
entrance of the Normans. In less than thi*ee years the son 
of Tancred of Haute ville enjoyed the glory of delivering the pope, 
and of compelling the two emperors, of the East and West, to fly 
before his victorious arms.®^ But the triumph of Robert was clouded 
by the calamities of Rome. By the aid of the friends of Gregory 
the walls had been perforated or scaled ; but the Imperial faction was 
still powerful and active ; on the third day the people rose in a 
furious tumult; and an hasty word of the conqueror, in his defence or 
revenge, was the signal of fire and pillage.®® The Saracens of Sicily, 
the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this 
fair occasion of rifling and profaning the holy city of the Christians ; 
many thousands of the citizens, in the sight and by the allies of their 
spiritual father, were exposed to violation, captivity, or death ; and a 
spacious quarter of the city, from the Lateran to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to perpetual solitude.®^ From 
a city where he was now hated, and might be no longer feared, 
Gregory retired to end his days in the palace of Salerno. The artful 
pontiflF might flatter the vanity ©f Guiscard with the hope of a Roman 
or Imperial crown ; but this dangerous measure, which would have 
inflamed the ambition of the Norman, must for ever have alienated 
the most faithful princes of Germany. 

Sic uno tempore victi 

Sunt teiTjB Domini (^uo : rex Alemaunicus iste, 

Imperii I’ector Romani maximus ille. 

Alter ad arma ruena armis superatur; ot alter 
Nomims auditi sold, formidine cesait. 

It ia aingular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, should distinguiah the Greek as the 
ruler of the Roman empire (1. iv, p. 274). 

^ The narrative of Malatorra (1. iii. c, 07, p. 587, 588) is authentic, circumat^tial, 
and fair. ^Dux ignem exclamaus urbe incensa, &c. The Apulian softens the mischief 
^inde quibuadam aedibiia exustis), which is again exaggerated in some piU'tial chronicles 
f Muratori Annali, tom. ix. p. 147). ^ ^ * a. ^ 

^ After mentioning this devastation, the Jesuit Donatus (de Roe^ veten et nova, 
1. iv. c. 8, p. 489) prettily adds, Duraret hodieque in Coolio monte, interque ipsum et 
eapitolium, miserabilis facies prostratse urbia, nisi in hortorum vinetorumque amoeni' 
tfttem Roma reaurrexiaset, ut perpetuft viriditate contegeret vuliiora et ruiuas suas. 

VOL. VII. ^ 
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The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have indulged himself 
Second in a season of repose ; but in the same year of the flight of 
rXeru?ito^^ the German emperor the indefatigable Robert resumed the 
iD\^us4, design of his Eastern conquests. The zeal or gratitude of 
Ootoi'er. Gregory had promised to his valour the kingdoms of Greece 
and Asia ; his troops were assembled in arms, flushed with success, 
and eager for action. Their numbers, in the language of Homer, 
are compared by Anna to a swarm of bees;®® yet the utmost and 
moderate limits of the powers of Guiscard have been already defined : 
they were contained in this second occasion in one hundred and 
twenty vessels, and, as the season w^as far advanced, the harbour ol 
Brundusium was preferred to the open road of Otranto. Alexius, 
apprehensive of a second attack, had assiduously laboured to restore 
the naval forces of the empire, and obtained from the republic of 
V eaice an important succour of thirty-six transports, fourteen galleys, 
and nine galeots or ships of extraordinary strength and magnitude. 
Their services were liberally paid by the licence or monopoly of trade, 
a profitable gift of many shops and houses in the port of Constanti- 
nople, and a tribute to St. Mark, the more acceptable, as it was the 
produce of a tax on their rivals of Amalphi, By the union of the 
Greeks and Venetians the Adriatic was covered with an hostile fleet ; 
but their owm neglect, or the vigilance of Robert, the change of a 
wind, or the shelter of a mist, opened a free passage, and the Norman 
troops were safely disembarked on the coast of Epirus. With twenty 
strong and wrell-appointed galleys their intrepid duke immediately 
sought the- enemy, and, though more accustomed to fight on horse- 
back, he trusted his own life, and the lives of his brother and two 
sons, to the event of a naval combat* The dominion of the sea was 
disputed in three engagements, in sight of the isle of Corfu ; in the 
two former the skill and numbers of the allies were superior ; hut in 
the third the Normans obtained a final and complete victory.®^ The 


The royalty of Robert, either promiaed or bestowed by the pope (Anna, 1. i. p. 
32 [tom, i. p. 65, ed. Bonn]), is sufiOiciently confirmed by the Apulian (1. iv. p. 270*)^ 

Romani regni sibi pronoisisse coronam 
Papa ferebatur. 



“SI ^ iinderstaml why Gretser and the other papal advocatos should bs displeased 
With this new instance of apostolic iurisdiction. 

See Homer, " 

Greet alphabet), _ 

and public works i 

Gulielm Appulus, 1, y. p 27S. The admirable port of Brundnsium was douhlo: 
l^e outward harbour was a gulf covered by an island, and narro>ving by deiyrees. till 
it cornmunicated by a small gullet vrtth the inner harbour, which embraced the city 
on both sides. C^ar and nature have laboured for its ruin ; and against such agents 
what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan government? (Swinbumo’s Travels in 
the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 384-390.) ^ \ ^ j-iavus in 

William of Apulia (1. v. p. 276) describes the victory of the Nonnans, and forgeta 
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light hrigantincs of the Greeks were scattered in ignominious flight ; 
the nine castles of the Venetians maintained a more Dhstinate conflict: 
seven were sunk, two were taken ; two thousand five hundred captives 
implored in vain the mercy of the victor ; and the daughter of Alexius 
deplores the loss of thirteen thousand of his subjects or allies. The 
want of experience had been supplied by the genius of Guiscard ; 
and each evening, when he had sounded a retreat, he calmly explored 
the causes of his repulse, and invented new methods how to remedy ‘ 
his own defects and to bafBe the advantages of the enemy. The 
winter season suspended his progress ; with the return of cpring he 
again aspired to the conquest of Constantinople ; hut, instead of 
traversing the hills of Epirus, he turned his arms against Greece and 
the islands, where the spoils would repay the labour, and where the 
land and sea forces might pursue their joint operations with vigour 
and efiect. But in the isle of Cephalonia his projects were fatally 
blasted by an epidemical disease : Robert himself, in the 
seventieth year of his age, expired in his tent, and a sus- ad. idso,’ 
picion of poison was imputed, by public rumour, to his wife, 
or to the Greek emperor. This premature death might allow a 
boundless scope for the imagination of his future exploits, and the 
event sufficiently declares that the Norman greatness was founded on 
his life.^^ Without the appearance of an enemy a victorious army 
dispersed or retreated in disorder and consternation, and Alexius, 
who had trembled for his empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. The 
galley which transported the remains of Guiscard was shipwrecked 
on the Italian shore, but the duke’s body was recovered from the sea, 
and deposited in the sepulchre of Venusia,®'^ a place more illustrious 


the two previous defeats, which are diligently recorded hy Anna Comnena (^1. vi. p. 
159, 100, 1[>1 [p. 282-285, ed. Honn]). In her turn, she invents or magnifies a fourth 
action, to give the Venetians revenge and rewai*ds. Their own feelings were far dif- 
ferent, since they deposed their doge, propter excidium stoli (Dtmdulus m Chron, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 249). 

The most authentic writers, William of Apulia (1. v. 277), Jeffrey Malaterra (1. 
hi. c. 41, p. 539), and Romuald of Salerno (Chron. in Muratori, Script, Rernm Ital. 
tom. vii,), are ignorant of this crime, so apparent to our countrymen William of 
Malmesbury (1, iii. p. 107) and Roger de Hoveden (p. 710, in Script, post Bedam); 
smd the latter can tell how the just Alexius mariied, crowned, and burnt alive. Ins 
female accomplice. The English historian is indeed so blind, that he I'anks Robert 
Quiscarrl, or Wiscavd, among the knights of Henry I., who ascended the throne fifteen 
years after the duke of Apulia’s death. 

The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some flowsrs over the grave of an enemy 
(Alexiad, 1. v. [vi.] p, lC2-lliG [torn. i. p, 288-295, ed. Bonn]); and his best praise is 
the esteem and envy of William the Conqueror, the sovereign of his family. Gfraecia 
(says Malaterra) hostibus reccdentibus libera laita quievit: Apulia tota sive Calabria 
turbatui". 

Urbs Veuuaina nitet tan bis decorata sepulchiis, 

is one of the last linos of the Apulian's poem (1. v. p, 278). William of Malmesbury 
(1. iii. p. 1U7) inserts an epitaph on Guiscard, which is not worth transcribing. 
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for the birth of Horace than for the burial of the Norman heroes, 
Roger, his second son and successor, immediately sunk to the humble 
station of a duke of Apulia ; the esteem or partiality of his father 
left the valiant Bohemond to the inheritance of his sword. The 
national tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, till the first crusade 
against the infidels of the East opened a more splendid field of glory 
and conquest®® 

Of human life the most glorious or humble prospects are alike and 
neisnanci sooii boundcd by the sepulchre. The male line of Robert 
Roger, '‘great Guiscard was extinguished, both in Apulia and at Antioch, 
in the second generation ; but his younger brother became 
1101-1154 father of a line of kings ; and the son of the great count 
Fpb. 26. ^as endowed with the name, the conquests, and the spirit of 
the first Roger.®"^ The heir of that Norman adventurer was born in 
Sicily, and at the age of only four years he succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of the island, a lot which reason might envy could she indulge 
for a moment the visionary, though virtuous, wish of dominion. Had 
Roger been content wdth his fruitful patrimony, an happy and grate- 
ful people might have blessed their benefactor ; and if a wise admi- 
nistration could have restored the prosperous times of the Greek 
colonies,®® the opulence and power of Sicily alone might have 
equalled the widest scope that could be acquired and desolated by 
the sword of war. But the ambition of the great count was ignorant 
of these noble pursuits ; it was gratified by the vulgar means of vio- 
lence 'and artifice. He sought to obtain the undivided posssession of 
Palermo, of which one moiety had been ceded to the elder branch ; 
struggled to enlarge his Calabrian limits beyond the measure of 
former treaties ; and impatiently watched the declining health of his 
cousin William of Apulia, the grandson of Robert. On the first in- 
telligence of his premature death, Roger sailed from' Palermo with 
seven galleys, cast anchor in the bay of Salerno, received, after ten 

Yet Horace had few obligations to Venusia: he was carried to Rome in his child- 
hood (Serin, i, 6 [v. 7^); and his repeated allusions to the doubtful limit of Apulia 
and Lucania (Carm. iii, 4j Serm. ii. <1 [v. 34, sg^rj^,]) are unwoithy of his age and 
genius. 

See Gicmnone (tom. ii. p 88-93) and the historians of the first crusade. 

The reign of Roger and the Normau kings of Sicily fills four books of the Istoria 
Civile of Giannone (tom. ii. 1. xi.-xiv. p. 136-340), and is spread over the ixth and xtU 
volumes of the Italian Annals of Muratori. In the Bibliotheque Italiqiie (tom. i. 
p. 175-222) I find an iiaeful abstract of Capecelati'o, a modern Neapolitan, who has 
composed, in two volumes, the history of hia country from Roger I. to Frederic II. 
inclusive. 

According to the testimony of Philistua and Diodorus, the tyrant Dionysius of 
Syracuse could maintain a standing force of 10,000 horse, 100,000 foot, and 4[)a 
galleys. Compare Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 268, 435) and hia adversary Wallace 
(Numbers of Mankind, p. 306, 307). The ruins of Agrigentum are the theme of every 
traveller, D’ Orville, Reidesel, Swinburne &e. 
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days’ negociation, an oath of fidelity from the Norman capital, 
commanded the submission of the barons, and extorted a 
legal investiture from the reluctant popes, who could not ipSiaf 
long endure either the friendship or enmity of a powerful 
vassal. The sacred spot of Benevento was respectfully spared, as the 
patrimony of St. Peter ; but the reduction of Capua and Naples 
completed the design of his uncle Guiscard ; and the sole inheritance 
of the Norman conquests was possessed by the victorious Roger. A 
conscious superiority of power and merit prompted him to disdain the 
titles of duke and of count; and the isle of Sicily, with a third 
perhaps of the continent of Italy, might form the basis of a kingdom 
which would only yield to the monarchies of France and England. 
The chiefs of the nation who attended his coronation at Palermo 
might doubtless pronounce under what name he should reign over 
them ; but the example of a Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir were 
insufficient to justify his regal character ; and the nine kings of the 
Latin world might disclaim their new associate unless he were con- 
secrated by the authority of the supreme pontifii The pride of Aiia- 
cletus was pleased to confer a title which the pride of the First king 
Norman had stooped to solicit but his own legitimacy 
was attacked by the adverse election of Innocent the Second ; 
and while Anaoletus sat in the Vatican, the successful fugi- 
tive was acknowledged by the nations of Europe. The infant monarchy 
of Roger was shaken, and almost overthrovTi, by the unlucky choice 
of an ecclesiastical patron ; and the sword of Lothaire the Second of 
Germany, the excommunications of Innocent, the fleets of Pisa, and 
the zeal of St. Bernard, were united for the ruin of the Sicilian 
robber. After a gallant resistance the Norman prince was driven 
from the continent of Italy : a new duke of Apulia was invested by 
the pope and the emperor, each of whom held one end of the gon- 
fanon, or flagstaff, as a token that they asserted their right, and sus- 
pended their quarrel. But such jealous friendship was of short and 

A Doutemporary historian of the acts of Eogcr from the year 1127 to 1135 founds 
his title on merit and power, the consent of the barons, and the ancient royalty of 
Sicily and Palermo, without introducing pope Anacletus (Alexand. Cocnobii Tclcsini 
Abbatis de Eobus Gestis Eegis Eogerii, lib. iv. in Muratori, Script. Eerum Ital. tom. 

V. p. fjn7-G45). 

The kings of France, England, Scotland, Castille, Arragon, Navarre, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Hungary. The throe first wore more ancient than Chai’lemagn©,' the 
throe next were created by their sword; the throe last by their baptism; and of these 
the king of Hungary alone was honoured or debased by a papal crown, 

Fazellus and a crowd of Sicilians had imagined a more early and independent 
coronation (a.d. 1130, May I), which Giannono unwillingly rejects (tom. ii. p, 137- 
144). This fiction is disproved by the silence of contemporaries; nor can it be restored 
by a spurious charter of Messina (Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom, i». p. 343; Pagi, 
Critiea, tom. iv. p. 4S7, 438). 
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precarious duration ; the German armies soon vanished in disease and 
desertion : the Apulian duke, with all his adherents, was extermi^ 

nated by a conqueror who seldom forgave either the dead or the 
living ; like his predecessor Leo the Ninth, the feeble though haughty 
pontiff became the captive and friend of the Normans; and their 
reconciliation was celebrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who now 
revered the title and virtues of the king of Sicily. 

As a penance for his impious war against the successor of St. 
iiiscoiiquBsts Leter, that monarch might have promised to display the 
inAfera, banner of the cross, and he accomplished with ardour a 
1122 - 1152 . gQ propitious to his interest and revenge. The recent 
injuries of Sicily might provoke a just retaliation on the heads 
of the Saracens : the Normans, whose blood had been mingled with 
so many subject streams, were encouraged to remember and emulate 
the naval trophies of their fathers, and in the maturity of their 
strength they contended with the decline of an African power. When 
the Fatimite caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, he rewarded 
the real merit and apparent fidelity of his servant Joseph with a gift 
of his royal mantle, and forty Arabian horses, his palace, with its 
sumptuous furniture, and the government of the kingdoms of Tunis 
and Algiers. The Zeirides,^'^^ the descendants of Joseph, forgot their 
allegiance and gratitude to a distant benefactor, grasped and abused 
the fruits of prosperity; and after running the little course of an 
Oriental dynasty, were now fainting in their own weakness. On the 
side ^ of the land they were oppressed by the Almohades, the fanatic 
princes of Morocco, while the sea-coast was open to the enterprises of 
the Greeks and Franks, who, before the close of the eleventh century, 
had extorted a ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. By 
the first arms of Roger, the island or rock of Malta,, which has been 
since ennobled by a military and religious colony, was inseparably 
annexed to the crown of Sicily. Tripoli, a strong and maritime 
city, was the next object of his attack ; and the slaughter of the males, 
the captivity of the females, might he justified by the frequent practice 

EogBi’ corrupted the second person of Lothaire^s army, who sounded, or rather 
nried, a retreat; for the Germans (says Cinnamns, 1. hi. c. i. p. 52 [ed. Par.- p 90 
ed. Bonn]) are ignorant of the use of trumpets. Most ignorant himself I * 

See De Guignes, Hist. Geudrale dea Huns, tom. i. p. 369-373, and Cardonno 
Hist, de FAfrique, &c., sous la Domination des Arahes, tom. h. p. 70-144, Their 
common original appears to be Novairi. 

Tripoli [says the Nubian geogi-apher, or, more properly, the Sherif al Edrisi) 
urbs fortis, saxeo muro vallata, sita prope litus maris. Hanc expugnavit Rogerius 
qui muheribus captivis duetis, viros per emit. ® * 


* Cinnamua says nothing of their igno- 
Vuiice, The signal for retreat was ov 


^iyyos ^ n oLxy.o To/ouVav, kXXm 

ns XXI x^uvtros v^o^as. — M. 
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of the Moslems themselves. The capital of the Zeirides was named 
Africa from the country, and Mahadia^“^ from the Arabian founder : 
it is strongly built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of the 
harbour is not compensated by the fertility of the adjacent plain. 
Mahadia was besieged by George the Sicilian admiral, with a fleet of 
one hundred and fifty galleys, amply provided with men and the instru- 
ments of mischief : the sovereign had fled, the Moorish governor 
refused to capitulate, declined the last and irresistible assault, and, 
secretly escaping with the Moslem inhabitants, abandoned the place 
and its treasures to the rapacious Franks. In successive expeditions 
the king of Sicily or his lieutenants reduced the cities of Tunis, Safax, 
Capsia, Bona, and a long tract of the sea-coast ; the fortresses were 
garrisoned, the country was tributary, and a boast that it held Africa 
in subjection might he inscribed with some flattery on the sword of 
Roger. After his death that sword was broken ; and these trans- 
marine possessions were neglected, evacuated, or lost, under the 
troubled reign of his successor.^"® The triumphs of Scipio and Beli- 
sarius have proved that the African continent is neither inaccessible 
nor invincible ; yet the great princes and powers of Christendom have 
repeatedly failed in their armaments against the Moors, who may still 
glory in the easy conquest and long servitude of Spain. 

Since the decease of Robert Guiscard the Normans had relin- 
quished, above sixty years, their hostile designs against the 
empire of the East. The policy of Roger solicited a public otGrimee, 
and private union with the Greek princes, whose alliance 
wouhl dignify his regal character: ho demanded in marriage a 
daughter of the Comnenian family, and the first steps of the treaty 
seemed to promise a favourable event. But the contemptuous treat- 
ment of his ambassadors exasperated the vanity of the new monarch ; 
and the insolence of the Byxantine court was expiated, according to 
the laws of nations, by the sufferings of a guiltless people.^““ With a 


Sco the geogi'aphy of Leo Africanus (in Hamusio, tom. i. fol. 74 verso, foL 75 
recto') aud Shawls Travels (p. 110), the viith book of Thuauus, and the xith of the 
Abb(5 (le Vertot. The possossion and defence of the place was offered by Charles V. 
and wisely declined by the knights of Malta, 

Vagi has accurately marked the African cnnq[ueats of Roger; and his criticism 
was sujjplied by his friend the Abbe de Loiiguerue, with seme Arabic memoriola 
(A.D. 1147, No. 20, 37; A.u. 1148, No, 10; a.d. 115:5, No. 10). 

Appuliis et Calabci’, Siculus inihi servit et Afer. 

A joroud inscription, which denotes that the Norman conquerors were still discrimi- 
nated from their Christian and Moslem subjects. 

Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Sioula, in Muratori Script, tom, vii. p, 270, 271) ascribes 
these losses' to the neglect or treachery of the admiral Majo. 

The silence of the Sicilian historians, who end too soon or begin too late, must 
bo supplied by Otho of Frisingen, a Gorman (de Gestis Fredorici 1. 1. i. c. 33, in Mur*- 
tori Script, tom. vi. p, 068), the Venetian Andrew JDandulus (Id. tom. xii p. 282* 
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fleet of seventy galleys George the admiral of Sicily appeared before 
Corfu ; and both the island and city were delivered into his hands by 
the disaffected inhabitants, who had yet to learn that a siege is still 
more calamitous than a tribute. In this invasion, of some moment in 
the annals of commerce, the Normans spread themselves by sea, and 
over the provinces of Greece ; and the venerable age of Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. Of the 
wrongs of Athens no memorial remains. The ancient walls which 
encompassed, without guarding, the opulence of Thebes, were scaled 
by the Latin Christians; but their sole use of the Gospel was to 
sanctify an oath that the lawful owners had not secreted any relic of 
their inheritance or industry. On the approach of the Normans the 
lower town of Corinth was evacuated: the Greeks retired to the cita- 
del, which was seated on a lofty eminence, abundantly watered by 
the classic fountain of Pirene ; an impregnable fortress, if the want of 
courage could be balanced by any advantages of art or nature. As 
soon as the besiegers had surmounted the labour (their sole labour) of 
climbing the hill, their general, from the commanding eminence, 
admired his own victory, and testified his gratitude to Heaven by 
tearing from the altar the precious image of Theodore the tutelary 
saint. The silk-weavers of both sexes, whom George transported to 
Sicily, composed the most valuable part of the spoil ; and in comparing 
the skilful industry of the mechanic with the sloth and cowardice of 
the soldier, he was heard to exclaim that the distaff and loom w^ere 
the only weapons which the Greeks were capable of using. The 
His admiral pFogrcss of this uaval armament was marked by two con- 
Loia m of spicuous events, the rescue of the king of France and the 
Fiance. insult of the Byzantine capital. In his return by sea from 
an unfortunate crusade, Louis the Seventh was intercepted by the 
Greelts, who basely violated the laws of honour and religion. The 
fortunate encounter of the Norman fleet delivered the royal captive ; 
and after a free and honourable entertainment in the court of Sicily, 
insults Con- Louis Continued his jommey to Rome and Paris.^^° In the 
stantmopie. absence of the emperor, Constantinople and the Hellespont 
were left without defence and without the suspicion of danger. The 
clergy and people, for the soldiers had followed the standard of 


283), the Greek writers Giimamus (^1. iii. c. 2-5) and Kicetas (in Manuel. 1. iii. c. 
Irb* [p. 131, sqq.f ed. Baim]). 

To this imperfect capture and speedy rescue I apply the l^Sym tou 
k'kmm of Cinnamus, 1, ii. c. 19, p. 49 [p. 87, ed. Bonn]. Muratori, on toleruhlo evi- 
dence (Annali d’ltaRa, tom. ix. p. 420, 421), laughs at tlie delicacy of tho French, 
who maiutain, marisque nullo impediente periculo ad reguum propriuni revorHuni 
Gsse; yet I observe that their advocate, Ducange, is leas poaitivo as tho commentator 
on Cinnamus than as the editor of Joinville. 
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Manuel, were astonished and dismayed at the hostile appearance of a 
line of galleys, which boldly ca^t anchor in the front of the Tmpeiial 
city. The forces of -the Sicilian admiral were inadequate to the siege 
or assault of an immense and populous metropolis ; but George enjoyed 
the glory of humbling the Greek arrogance, and of marking the path 
of conquest to the navies of the West. He landed some soldiers to 
rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and pointed wnth silver, or more 
probably with fire, the arrows which he discharged against the palace 
of the Csesars.^^^ This playful outrage of the pirates of emperur 
Sicily, who had surprised an unguarded moment, Manuel fJpXesthe 
affected to despise, while his martial spirit and the forces of Noimans, 
the empire were awakened to revenge. The Archipelago 
and Ionian Sea were covered with his squadrons and those of Venice ; 
but I know not by what favourable allowance of transports, victuallers, 
and pinnaces, our reason, or even our fancy, can be reconciled to the 
stupendous account of fifteen hundred vessels, which is proposed by a 
Byzantine historian. These operations were directed with prudence 
and energy : in his homeward voyage George lost nineteen of his 
galleys, which were separated and taken : after an obstinate defence 
Corfu implored the clemency of her lawful sovereign ; nor could a 
ship, a soldier, of the Norman prince, be found, unless as a captive, 
within the limits of the Eastern empire. The prosperity and the 
health of Roger were already in a declining state : while he listened 
in his palace of Palermo to the messengers of victory or defeat, the 
invincible Manuel, the foremost in every assault, was celebrated by 
the Greeks and Latins as the xllexandcr or Hercules of the age. 

A prince of such a temper could not be satisfied with having 
repelled the insolence of a barbarian. It was the right and HGTcducos 
duty, it might be the interest and glory, of Manuel to restore 
the ancient majesty of the. empire, to recover the provinces 
of Italy and Sicily, and to chastise this pretended king, the grandson 
of a Norman vassal.^^*^ The natives of Calabria were still attached 
to the Greek language and worship, which had been inexorably pro- 
scribed by the Latin clergy ; after the loss of her dukes Apulia w^as 
chained as a servile appendage to the crown of Sicily : the founder of 
the monarchy had ruled by the sword ; and his death had abated the 
fear, without healing the discontent, of his subjects : the feudal govern- 

Id palatium regium sagittas igneas injeoit, says Danduhis; but Nicetas, 1. ii c. 
8, p. DO [p. 130, ed. Bonn], transforms them into U^yv^zeus 6%ovt« dr^uKrovs, and 
adds that Manuel styled this insult ^tutynov and yixenTK , . . x^ffrtvovra. These arrows, 
by tho compiler, Vincent do Beauvais, are again transmuted into gold. 

For the invasion of Italy, which is almost overlooked by Nicetas, see the more 
polite history of Ciunamus [l. iv. c. 1~15, p. 78-1 U1 [p. 134r-175, cd. Bonn]), who 
introduces a diffuse narrative by a lofty profession, n S/xsX/a?, *lraXm 

{ffKi^nro us )ca) TCtvrns ^J^ufAUiois dwtruircurof ill*. 5 [p. lOl , ed, Bonn]. 
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ment was always pregnant with the seeds of rebellion ; and a nephew 
of Roger himself invited the enemies of his family and nation. The 
majesty of the purple, and a series of Hungarian and Turkish wars, 
prevented Manuel from embarking his person in the Italian expedition. 
To the brave and noble Palaeologus, his lieutenant, the Greek monarch 
intrusted a fleet and army : the siege of Bari was his first exploit ; 
and, in every operation, gold as well as steel was the instrument of 
victory. Salerno, and some places along the western coast, main- 
tained their fidelity to the Norman king ; but he lost in two campaigns 
the greater part of his continental possessions; and the modest 
emperor, disdaining all flattery and falsehood, was content with the 
reduction of three hundred cities or villages of Apulia and Calabria, 
whose names and titles were inscribed on all the walls of the palace. 
The prejudices of the Latins w'ere gratified by a genuine or fictitious 
donation under the seal of the German Caesars ; but the successor 
His desi^ of Constantiiie soon renounced this ignominious pretence, 
iLiy'md^e claimed the indefeasible dominion of Italy, and professed his 
design of chasing the barbarians beyond the Alps. By the 
ii5l5i74, a^T^tful speeches, liberal gifts, and unbounded promises of 
their Eastern ally, the fi:ee cities were encouraged to per- 
severe in their generous struggle against the despotism of Frederic 
Barbarossa ; the walls of Milan were rebuilt by the contributions of 
Manuel ; and he poured, says the historian, a river of gold into the 
bosom of Ancona, wLose attachment to the Greeks was fortified by 
the jealous enmity of the Venetians.^ The situation and trade of 
Ancona rendered it an important garrison in the heart of Italy : it 
was twice besieged by the arms of Frederic ; the Imperial forces were 
twice repulsed by the spirit of freedom ; that spirit was animated by 
the ambassador of Constantinople ; and the most intrepid patriots, tlic 
most faithful servants, were rewarded by the wealth and honours of 
the Byzantine court.^^^ The pride of Manuel disdained and rejected 
a barbarian colleague ; his ambition was excited by the hope of strip- 
ping the purple from the German usurpers, and of establishing in the 


TRe Latin, OtRo (de Gestia Frederici I. 1. ii. c. 30, p. 734-), attests tRe forgery; 
the Greek, Cinnamus (1. iv. e. 1, p. 78 [p. 135, ed. Bonn]), claims a promise of resti- 
tution from Conrad and Frederic. An act of frand is always credible when it is told 
of the Greeks. 

Quod Auconitani Groccum imperium nimis diligerent Veneti spcciali 

odio Anconam oderunt. The cause of love, perhaps of envy, were the boneheia, llumen 
aureum of the emperor; and the Latin narrative is confirmed by Cinnamus (1, iv, c. 14, 
p. 98 [p. 170, ed. Bonn]). 

Muratori mentions the two sieges of Ancona; the first, in 1H57, against Frederic I. 
in person CAnnali, tom. x. p. 39, &c.); the sBcond, in 1173, against his lieutenant 
CRrMian, Archbishop of Mentz, a man unworthy of his name and office (p. 711, &c,). 
It is of the second siege that we possess an original narrative, which ho has published 
in his groat collection (tom. vi. p. 921-94G). 
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West as in the East his lawful title of sole emperor of the Romans. 
With this view he solicited the alliance of the people and the bishop 
of Rome. Several of the nobles embraced the cause of the Greek 
monarch ; the splendid nuptials of his niece .with Odo Frangipani 
secured the support of that powerful family, and his royal standard or 
image was entertained with due reverence in the ancient metropolis.^ 
During the quarrel between Frederic and Alexander the Third, the 
pope twice received in the Vatican the ambassadors of Constantinople. 
They flattered his piety by the long-promised union of the two 
churches, tempted the avarice of his venal court, and exhorted the 
Roman pontiff to seize the just provocation, the favourable moment, to 
humble the savage insolence of the Alemanni and to acknowledge the 
true representative of Constantine and Augustus.^ 

But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, soon escaped from 
the hand of the Greek emperor. His first demands w^ere Failure of 
eluded by the prudence of Alexander the Third, who paused designs, 
on this deep and momentous revolution ; nor could the pope be 
seduced by a personal dispute to renounce the perpetual inheritance 
of the Latin name. After his re-union with Frederic, he spoke a 
more peremptory language, confirmed the acts of his predecessors, 
excommunicated the adherents of Manuel, and pronounced the final 
separation of the churches, or at least the empires, of Constantinople 
and Rome.^^^ The free cities of Lombardy no longer remembered 
their foreign benefactor, and, without preserving the friendship of 
Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity of Venice.^ By his own 
avarice, or the complaints of his subjects, the Greek emperor was 
provoked to arrest the persons, and confiscate the effects, of the 
Venetian merchants. This violation of the public faith exasperated 
a free and commercial people : one hundred galleys were launched 
and armed in as many days ; they swept the coasts of Dalmatia and 
Greece : but after some mutual wounds, the war was terminated by 


We dorivotlnB anecdote fvom an anonymous chronicle of Fossa Nova, published 
by Mnratori (Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 374). 

The BeAtriXswit (rvifAiTov o£ CiimamuR fl. iv. c. 14, p. 99 [p. 171, ed. Bonn]) is bus- 
cepbible of this double sense. A standard is more Latin, an image more Greek. 

““ NUulonnnus quoquo i)etobat, nt quia occasio justa cb tompua opportunum ct 
aecoptabilo BO obtuloraiit, Romani corona imperii a sancto apostolo aibi redderetur; 
qiiomam non ad Frodonci Alamanui, sod ad auiim jus asseruit pertinere (Vit. Alex- 
undri HI. a Cardinal. ArragouiLO, in Script. Rcrum Ital. tom. iii. par. i. p. 458). 
His second embassy was accompuuietl cum immonsa multitudinc pecuniarum. 

Nimis alta ct perplexa sunt (Vit. Alexaudri III. p. 430, 461) says the cautious 

pope, 

MjjSfiv fAiTov uvcLi X.iy6>v vhv 

(Cinnamufl, 1. iv. c. 14, p. 99 [p. 171, od, Bohn]). 

In his vith book, Cinnamus describes the Venetian war, which Nicetas has not 
thought wpidhy of his attention. The Italian aecounts, which do not satisfy oui 
9imosity, are reported by the annalist Mnratori, xindor the yoai'S 1171, &o. 
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an agreement, inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the republic ; 
and a complete vengeance of these and of fresh injuries was reserved 
for the succeeding generation. The lieutenant of Manuel had 
informed his sovereign that he was strong enough to quell any 
domestic revolt of Apulia and Calabria ; but that his forces were 
inadequate to resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. His 
prophecy was soon verified: the death of Paleeologus devolved the 
command on several chiefs, alike eminent in rank, alike defective in 
military talents ; the Greeks were oppressed by land and sea; anci 
a captive remnant that escaped the swords of the Normans and 
Saracens abjured all future hostility against, the person or dominions 
of their conqueror. Yet the king of Sicily esteemed the courage 
and constancy of Manuel, who had landed a second army on the 
Peace shorc : he respectfully addressed the new Justinian ; 

solicited a peace or truce of thirty years ; accepted as a gift 
the regal title ; and acknowledged himself the military 
vassal of the Roman empire.^-^ The Byzantine Csesars acquiesced in 
this shadow of dominion, without expecting, perhaps without desiring, 
the service of a Norman army ; and the truce of thirty years was not 
disturbed by any hostilities betw^een Sicily and Constantinople. About 
the end of that period, the throne of Manuel was usm'ped by ai, 
inhuman tyrant, who had deserved the abhorrence of his country and 
mankind : the sword of William the Second, the grandson of Roger, 
was drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian race ; and the subjects of 
Andronicus might salute the strangers as friends, since they detested 
their sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin historians 
Listwfljdf rapid progress of the four counts who 

Greeks iiivaded Romania with a fleet and army, and reduced many 
mans, castles and cities to the obedience of the king of Sicily. 

The Greeks accuse and magnify the wanton and sacri- 


Tb’s victory is mentionsd by Romuald of Salorno (in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. vii. p. 198). It is whimsical enough that, in the praise of the king of Sicily, 
Cinnamus (1. iv. c, 13, p, 97, 93 [p. 138, cd. Bonn]) is much warmer and more copious 
than Falcaudna (p. 2G8, 270). But the Greek is fond of description, and the Latin his- 
torian is not fond of William the Bad. 

For the epistle of William I. see Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 15, p. 101, 102 [p. 173-175, 
od, Bonn]) and Nicetas (l.ii. c. 8 [p. 123, od. Bonn]). It is dilHcult to affirm whether 
those Greeks deceived themselves or tho public in these flattering portraits of tho 
grandeur of the emphe. 

I can only quote of original evidence the poor ohroniebs of Sicard of Cremona 
(p. B03), and of Fossa Nova (p. 875), as they are published in tho viith tomo of 
Muratori’s historians. The king of Sicily sent his troops contra nuquitiam Aiidronici 

ad acquirendum imporium C. V. They were capti aut confusi ebeopti 

captique, by Isaac. 

By the failm'e of Cinnamus, we are now reduced tn Nicetas (m Andronioo, 1. i. 
c. If 8, 9, 1. ii, c. 1, in Isaac Angelo, 1. i. c. l-I), who now becomes a respectable 
contemporary. As he survived the emperor and tlic empire, ho is alcove flattery: but 
the fall of Constantinople exasperated bis prejudices against the Latins. For the 
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legions cruelties that were perpetrated in the sack of Thessalonica, 
the second city of the empire. The former deplore the fate of those 
invincible hut unsuspecting warriors who were destroyed by the arts 
of a vanquished foe. The latter applaud, in songs of triumph, the 
repeated victories of their countrymen on the sea of Marmora or 
Propontis, on the hanks of the Strymon, and under the walls of 
Durazzo. A revolution which punished the crimes of Andronicus 
had united against the Franks the zeal and courage of the successful 
insurgents : ten thousand were slain in battle ; and Isaac Angelus, the 
new emperor, might indulge his vanity or vengeance in the treatment 
of four thousand captives. Such was the event of the last contest 
between the Greeks and Normans : before the expiration of twenty 
years the rival nations were lost or degraded in foreign servitude , 
and the successors of Constantine did not long survive to insult the 
fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 

The sceptre of Roger successively devolved to his son and grandson : 
they might be confounded under the name of William : they wiUuun l, 
are strongly discriminated by the epithets of the had and 
ikiG good; but these epithets, which appear to describe the 
perfection of vice and virtue, cannot strictly be applied to 
either of the Norman princes. When he was roused to 
arms by danger and shame, the first William did not degenerate 
from the valour of his race ; but his temper was slothful ; his manners 
wei'e dissolute ; his passions headstrong and mischievous ; and the 
monarch is responsible, not only for his personal vices, but for tliose 
of Majo, the great admiral, who abused the confidence, and conspired 
against the life, of his benefactor. From the Arabian conq[ucst, 
Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture of Oriental manners ; the des- 
potism, the pomp, and even the haram, of a sultan ; and a Christian 
people was oppressed and insulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, 
who openly professed, or secretly cherished, the religion of Mahomet, 
An eloquent historian of the times has delineated the misfortunes 
of his country : the ambition and fall of the ungrateful Majo ; the 


honour of learning I shall ohserve that Hnmer’s great commentator, Eustathius, arch- 
bishop of Thessalonioa, refused to clonert his flock. 

The llistoria Sicula of Hugo Faloaudus, which properly ostends from 115-1- to 
11 B9, is inserted in the viith volume of Muratoii's Collection (torn. vii. p. ii59-344), 
and preceded by an eloquent preface or epistle (p. 251-258, do Calamitatibus Sicilitc). 
Falcandus has boon styled the Tacitus of Sicily; and, after a just, but immense, 
abatement, from the ist to the xiith centmy, from a senator to a monk, I would not 
ebrip him of his title: his narrative is rapid and perspicuous, his style hold and elegant, 
his obsoiwation keen; ho had studied mankind, and feels like a man, I can only 
regret the narrow and barren field on which his labours have boon cast. 

The laborious Benedictines (rAid: do verifier les Dates, p. 89(3) are of opinion 
chat the true name of Falcandus is Fiilcandus or Foucault. According to them, 
Ungues Foucault, a Frenchman by biiiih, and at length Abbot of St, Denys, had fol- 
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revolt and punisliment of his assassins; the imprisonment and de- 
liverance of the king himself ; the private feuds that arose from tlie 
public confusion ; and the various forms of calamity and discord 
which afflicted Palermo, the island, and the continent, during the 
reign of William the First, and the minority of his son. The youth, 
William iL, innocence, and beauty of William the Second, endeared 
nation : the factions were reconciled ; the laws 
Sfim revived; and from the manhood to the premature 

Nov. 16 death of that amiable prince, Sicily enjoyed a short season 
of peace, justice, and happiness, whose value was enhanced by the 
remembrance of the past and the dread of futurity. The legitimate 
male posterity of Tancred of Hauteville was extinct in the person of 
the second William; but his aunt, the daughter of Roger, had 
married the most pow^erful prince of the age ; and Henry the Sixth, 
the son of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, to claim 
the Imperial crown and the inheritance of his wife. Against the 
unanimous wish of a free people, this inheritance could only be 
acquired by arms; and I am pleased to transcribe the style and 
sense of the historian Falcandiis, who writes at the moment, and on 
the spot, with the feelings of a patriot, and the prophetic eye of a 
Lamentation statesman. “ Constantia, the daughter of Sicily, nursed 
fnsclirian cradls in the pleasures and plenty, and educated 

Fakaiidus. ct ^^6 ai’ts and manners, of this fortunate isle, departed 
“ long since to enrich the barbarians with our treasures, and now 
“ returns, with her savage allies, to contaminate the beauties of her 
“ venerable parent. Already I behold the swarms of angry baiba- 
rians : our opulent cities, the places flourishing in a lung peace, arc 
“ shaken with fear, desolated by slaughter, consumed by rapine, and 
“ polluted by intemperance and lust I see the massacre or captivity 
of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins and matrons. lu this 
“ extremity [he interrogates a friend) how must the Sicilians act? 


lowed into Sicily Ms patron Slepliou de la Pcrclic, imclc to tlio motluir of William IL^ 
arolibishop of Palermo, and great cliaucellor of tlio kingdoiu. Yet FaloiuiiliiH ]m all 
tlie feelings of a Sicilian; and tho title of Alumnus (which he liostowH on hiniMcU) 
appears to indicate that he was horn, or at least cducatCLl, hi Ihc isliiinl. 

Falcand, p. 3i)3. Kichai'd do St. Germano bogiiiR his history from tho death and 
praises of William II. After some unmeaning epithets, he thus CDiiiiuiiL-s: Legis et 
justitiae cultus tempore suo vigebat in regno; sna eraL ipiilibet eovto couteutus; [wore 
they mortals?) iibiqae pax, ubique seciu'ita.s, noo latvonum metnobat -viatrir insirlias, 
nee mans nauta oflendicula piraturum (Script. Ecruin Ital. tom. vii, p. OOll). 

CojMtaiitia, piimis a cunabulis in delicisuiini tuarum alllnontitl diuiiiu; ediicata, 
tiusque institutis, doctrinis ol inoribus infurmata, tandem opibus tulii IJarharos 
delatura discessit ; et nunc cum ingontibus copiis reverbitnr, ut tmlchon'inuo nuti-iciB 

oriiamonta barbarica foeditate contaminet lutueri niihi jam vidcor tui-hnluutiw 

ba^barorum acies ciyitates opulentas ot loca diuturna ptico llorcntia metA con* 

cutcro, caede vastaro, rapuiis attcrere, et foodaro Inxuria: [occurruut] hino civos ant 
giad^ intercepti, aut servitute depressi, virgmos constupratir, matrons, &o. To. 
and 2o4-. 1 * u 
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“ By the unanimous election of a king of valour and experience, 
“ Sicily and Calabria might yet he preserved ; for in the levity of 
the x\pulians, ever eager for new revolutions, I can repose neither 
“ confidence nor hope.^^^ Should Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, 
“ the numerous youth, and the naval strength of Messina/^^ might 
“ guard the passage against a foreign invader. If the savage 
“ Germans coalesce with the pirates of Messina ; if they destroy 
with fire the fruitful region, so often wasted by the fires of Mount 
“ iEtna,^^’^ what resource will be left for the interior parts of the 
island, these noble cities w^hich should never be violated by the 
“ hostile footsteps of a barbarian ? Catana has again been over- 
“ whelmed by an earthquake : the ancient virtue of Syracuse expires 
in poverty and solitude ; but Palermo is still crowned with a 
“ diadem, and her triple walls enclose the active multitudes of 
“ Christians and Saracens. If the two nations, under one king, can 
“ unite for their common safety, they may rush on the barbarians 
‘‘ with invincible arms. But if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition 
“ of injuries, should now retire and rebel; if they should occupy the 
castles of the mountains and sea-coast, the unfortunate Christians, 
exposed to a double attack, and placed as it were between the 
“ hammer and the anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless and 
inevitable servitude.” We must not forget that a priest here 
prefers his country to his religion : and that the Moslems, whose 
alliance he seeks, were still numerous and powerful in the state 
of Sicily. 

_ Certe si regem [sibi] non dubiae virtntis elegerint, nec a Saracenis Christiaui 
dissentiaut, potent rox creatus rebus licet tj^uasi dospBratis ot perditia subvenire, et 
incursua boatium, si prudonter egerit, propulsare. [p, 253 and 254.] 

In Apulis, qui, semper novitato gaurlentesj novarum rorum studiia aguntur, uibil 
arbitror spoi aut fiducial reponendum. [ib.] 

Si civium tuorumvirtutem ot audaciam atiendas, .... murorum etiam ambitum 
donsis turribus circumaeptum. [ib,] 

Cum crudelitato piratica Tbeutonum confligat atrocitaa, et inter ambustoa lapides, 
ot Ethnaj flagrantia incendia, &c. [ib.] 

^ Earn partem, quam nobilissimarum civitatum fulgor illuatrat, qusc et toti regno 
singular! meruit privilegio praeminere, nofarium esaet . . . vel barbarorum ingressfi 
pollui. I wisli to tranacribe bis florid, but curious, description of tbs palace, city, and 
Inxm-iant plain of Palormo. [ib.] 

135 Yirca non auppetunt, et conatus tuos tarn inopia civium, quam paucitaa bclla- 
torum elidunt. [ib.} 

At vero, quia difficile est Cbrisbianoa in tanto rerum turbine, aublato regia 
timore Saraceuos non opprimere, si Sai’aceni injuriia fatigati ab eis coeperint dissidero, 
et castolla forte maritima vel montanas munitionos occupaverint; ut bine cum 
Tboutoniois summSi [sit] virtute pugnandum, illinc Saracema crebria insultibua 
occurrendum, quid putas acturi aunt Siculi iiitor baa depressi angustias, et velnt inter 
malleum et incudem multo cum disonmiue conatituti? boc utique agent quod poterunt, 
ut so Barbaiis miserabili conditione dedontes, in corum so oonferant potestatem, 0 
utinam plebia ot proeenim Cbriatianorum et Saracen orum vota conveniant; ut regem 
sibi concorditer eligentes, [iiTuentea] barbaros totia viribus, toto oonamiae, totisque 
deBideriis proturbare contondant [p, 254}, The Normans and Sicilians appear to bo 
confounded. 
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The hopes, or at least the wishes, of Falcaiidus were at first 
Conquest of gratified by the fi'ee and unanimous election of Tancred, 
S^SicSy'by gTaudson of the first king, whose birth was illegiti- 
Hmry t)ut whosB civil and military virtues shone without a 

A.i>.ii94. 'blemis];!, During four years, the term of his life and 
reign, he stood in arms on the farthest verge of the Apulian fron- 
tier against the powers of Germany ; and the restitution of a royal 
captive, of Constantia herself, without injury or ransom, may appear 
to surpass the most liberal measure of policy or reason. After his 
decease the kingdom of his widow and infant son fell without a 
struggle, and Henry pursued his victorious march from Capua to 
Palermo, The political balance of Italy was destroyed by his 
success; and if the pope and the free cities had consulted their 
obvious and real interest, they would have combined the powers of 
earth and heaven to prevent the dangerous union of the German 
empire with the kingdom of Sicily. But the subtle policy, for which 
the Vatican has so often been praised or arraigned, was on this occa- 
sion blind and inactive ; and if it were true that Celestine the Third 
had kicked away the Imperial crown from the head of the prostrate 
Henry, such an act of impotent pride could serve only to cancel an 
obligation and provoke an enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a 
beneficial trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the promise 
of his boundless gratitude and speedy departure : their fleet com- 
manded the straits of Messina, and opened the harbour of Palermo ; 
and the first act of his government was to abolish the privileges and 
to seize the property of these imprudent allies. The last hope of 
Falcandus was defeated by the discord of tlie Christians and Maho- 
metans; they fought in the capital; several thousands of the latter 
were slain, hut their surviving brethren fortified the mountains, and 
disturbed above thirty years the peace of the island. By the policy 
of Frederic the Second, sixty thousand Saracens were transplanted to 
Nocera in Apulia. In their wars against the Roman church, the 
emperor and his son Mainfroy were strengthened and disgraced by 
the service of the enemies of Chidst ; and this national colony main- 
tained their religion and manners in the heart of Italy till they wore 
extirpated, at the end of the thirteenth century, by the zeal ami 
revenge of the house of Anjou.^^® All the calamities which the 


Th a testimony of an Englisliman, of Roger do Hovedon (j). SS9), will lightly 
weigh against the silenco of German and Italian history (Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, 
tom. X. p. 15b'). The priests and pilgi'ims, who returned from Rome, exalted, by 
every tale, the omnipotence of the holy father. 

Ego enim in eo cum Tentoniois mauero non debco (Cafifai’i, Annul. Oonnciisos, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicaruni, tom. vi. p. 357, ‘JG8), 

For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, see the Annals of Muratoii (tom.x. p, 1*19, 
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prophetic orator had deplored were surpassed by the cruelty and 
avarice of the German conqueror. He violated the royal sepulchres, 
and explored the secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the 
whole kingdom ; the pearls and jewels, however precious, might be 
easily removed, but one hundred and sixty horses were laden with 
the gold and silver of Sicily.''^^ The young king, his mother and 
sisters, and the nobles of both sexes, were separately confined in the 
fortresses of the Alps, and, on the slightest rumour of rebellion, the 
captives were deprived of life, of their eyes, or of the hope of 
posterity. Constantia herself w^as touched with sympathy for the 
miseries of her country, and the heiress of the Norman line might 
struggle to check her despotic husband, and to save the patrimony of 
her new-born son, of an emperor so famous in the next age under the 
name of Frederic the Second. Ten years after this revolu- Fi„aiex- 
tion, the French monarchs annexed to their crown the JSoramns. 
duchy of Normandy : the sceptre of her ancient dukes had 
been transmitted, by a grand-daughter of William the Conqueror, 
to the house of Plantagenet; and the advejiturous Normans, who 
had raised so many trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in 
Apulia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, cither in victory or servitude, 
among the vanquished nations. 


and A.D. 1220, 1247), Oiannone ^tom. ii. p. 385), and of the originals, in Muratori’s 
Collection, llichard de St. Germaiio (tom. vii. p. 99G)> Mattco Spinelli de Giovenazzo 
(tom. vii. p. 1064), Nicholas de Jamsilla [tom, x. p. 494), and Mattco Villani 
(tofn. xiv. 1. vii. p. 103). The last of those insinuates, that, in reducing the Sai'aceua 
of Noccra, Charles II. of Anjou employed rather artifice than violence, 

Miiratori quotes a passage from Arnold of Lubec (1. iv. c. 20) : Eeperit tho- 
saiu’os ahsconditos, et omueni lapidum pretiosurum et gemmavuin gloriaui, ita ut 
oncratis 160 soinariis, gloriose ad terram suam redierit. Roger de Hovedon, who 
mentions the violation of the royal tombs and corpses, computes the spoil of Salerno at 
200,000 ounces of gold (p. 746). On these occasions I am almost tempted to exclaim 
with the listening maid in La Fontaine, Je voudrois bien avoir ce qui manque." 


It is remarkable that at the same time 
the tombs of tbe Roman emperors, even of 
Constantine himself, were violated and 
ransacked by their degenerate successor 
Alexius ComnonuB, in order to enable 


him to pay the “ Gorman" tribute exacted 
by the monacos of the emperor Henry. 
See the end of the first book of tlio Life 
of Alexius in Nicetas, p. 632, edit, Bonn. 
— M. 
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CHAPTER LVII, 


The Turks of the House op Seljuk. — Their Revolt against Mahmud, 
Conqueror of Hindostan. — Togrul subdues Persia, and protects the 
Caliphs. — Defeat and Captivity of the Emperor Romanus Diogenes 
BY Alp Arslan. — Power and Magnificendb op Malek Shah. — Con- 
quest OF Asia Minor and Syria. — State and Oppression of Jerusalem 
— Pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre. 

From the isle of Sicily the reader must transport himself beyond the 
tiietuuks original seat of the Turks or Turkmans, 

against whom the first crusade was principally directed.*" 
Their Scythian empire of the sixth century was long since dissolved, 
but the name was still famous among the Greeks and Orientals, and 
the fragments of the nation, each a powerful and independent people, 
were scattered over the desert from China to the Oxus and tlie 
Danube ; the colony of Hungarians^ was admitted into the republic 
of Europe, and the thrones of Asia were occupied by slaves and 
'♦soldiers of Turkish extraction. While Apulia and Sicily were sub- 
dued by the Nonnaan lance, a swarm of these northern shepherds 
overspread the kingdoms of Persia ] their princes of the race of 
Seljuk erected a splendid and solid empire from Samarcand to the 
confines of Greece and Egypt, and the Turks have maintained their 
dominion in Asia Minor till the victorious crescent has been planted 
on the dome of St. Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish princes was Mamood or 
Mahmud,’^ the Gaznevide, who reigned in the eastern provinces of 

* I am indebtsd for* his character and history to D’ Herb clot (Bibliotli^qno Orientale, 
Malmiid, p. 533-537), M. de Griiignss (Histoire des Huns, tom, iii. p. 155-173), 
and our countryman Colonel Alexander Dow (vol. i, p, 23-83).® In the two first 
volumes of his History of Hindostan he styles himself the translator of the Persian 
Ferishta; but in his florid text it is not easy to distinguish the version and the 
original. 


On ths ethnology of the Turks see nevides. Geschichte der Chalifen, vol, iii. 
Editor’s notes, vol. iii. p. 303, vol. v, p. p. 60. — S. 

172. — S. ^ d The European reader now possesses a 

^ This implies that the Hungarians more accurate version of Ferishta, that of 
were Turks; but it has been shown in a Col. Briggs. Of Col. Dow’s work, Col. 
previous note that they belonged to the Briggs observes, that the author’s name 
Finnish or Tschudish race. See vol. vii. will be handed down to posterity as one 
p, 71, 72. — S. “ of the earliest and most indefatigable of 

Besides these sources \Teil mentions “ our Oriental scholars. Instead of con- 
Otbi and Mirchond’s History of the Gaz- '' fining himself, howovor, to more trans- 
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Persia one thousand years after the birth of Christ. Ilis father 
Sebectagi ^ was the slave of the slave of the slave of the ]\ratiinud the 
coinraander of the faithful. But in this descent of servitude 
the first degree was merely titular, since it was filled by the 
sovereign of Transoxiana and Chorasan, who still paid a nominal 
allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad. The second rank was that of a 
minister of state, a lieutenant of the Samanides,- who broke, by his 
revolt, the bonds of political slavery. But the third step was a state 
of real and domestic servitude in the family of that rebel, from which 
Schectagi, by his courage and dexterity, ascended to the supreme 
command of the city and province of Gazna,® as the son-in-law 
and successor of his grateful master. The falling dynasty of the 
Samanides was at first protected, and at last overthrown, by their 
servants, and, in the public disorders, the fortune of Mahmud con- 
tinually increased. For him the title of Sultan^ was first invented;^ 
and his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana to the neighbour- 
hood of Ispahan, from the shores of the Caspian to the moutli of the 
Indus. But the principal source of his frme and riches was the holy 
war which he waged against the Gentoos of Ilindostan. In this 
foreign narrative I may not consume a page, and a volume twpivo 
would scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and sieges 
of his twelve expeditions. Never was the Musulman hero 


* The dynasty of the Samanides contimied 125 years, a.d. 874-999, under ton 
princes. Sec their succession and ruin in the Tables of M. de Guignes (Hist, dea 
Huns, tom. i. p. 404-406). They were followed by the QazneviclEJS, ad. 999-liad 
(see tom. i. p. 239, 240), His division of nations often disturbs the surics of timo 
, d place. 

“ Gaznah hortos non habet; est emporium et doniicilium inercaturre Indicno. Abul- 
fecloe Gcograph. llciske, tab. xxiii. p. 349; DTIerbclot, p. 364, It has not been 
visited by any modern traveller. 

By the ambassailoi* of the caJiph of Bagdad, who employed an Arabian or Chaldaic 
word that signifies lord and 7ni(stor (D’Horbolot, p. 825). It is interpreted 

Heto-iXiuv, by the Byzantine writers of the xith century; and the name 
[:souxra\ios, Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the Greek and Latin languages, after 
it had passed from the Gaznevicles to the Seljukidcs, and other emirs of Asia and 
Egypt. Ducango (Disseriation xvi. sur Joinville, p. 238-240, Gloss. Gncc. ct Latin. ^ 
labours to find tho title of Sultan in the ancient kingdom of Persia: but his proofs 
are mere shadows; a proper name in the Themes of Constantino [ii. 11 [tom. jU. p. 
61, cd. Bonn]), an anticipation of Znnaras, &c., and a modal of Kai Khosrou, not (as 
he believes) tho Sassauitlo of tho vith, but the Seljukide of Iconium of the xiiith 
century (De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 246), 


lation, ho has filled hia work with his 
own observations, which have been so 
“ embodied in tho text that Gibbon dc- 
clai'es it impossible to distinguish the 
'' translator from the original author.’* 
Preface, p. vii. — M. 

* yebuctecin, Weil, Geschiolite dor Clm- 
lifen, voL iii. p. f)0.— S. 


^ It is uncertain when the title of 
8ulta7i was first used, but it seems at all 
events to have been older than tho time 
of Mahmud. It is mentioned by Halebi 
under the reign of Motawaccel; but ac- 
cording to Ibn Chalduii it was first as- 
sumed by the Bowides, Woil, ibid, vol, 
ii. i>. 345, note.— S. 
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dismayed by tbe inclemency of the seasons, the height of the moun- 
tains, the breadth of the rivers, the barrenness of the desert, the mul- 
titudes of the enemy, or the formidable array of their elephants of 
war.^ The sultan of Gazna surpassed the limits of the conquests of 
Alexander j after a march of three months, over the hills of Cashmii 
and Thibet, he reached the famous city of Kiuoge,^^ on the Upper 
Ganges, and, in a naval combat on one of the branches of the Indus, 
he fought and vanquished four thousand boats of the natives. Uelhi, 
Labor, and Multan were compelled to open their gates ; the fertile 
kingdom of Guzarat attracted his ambition and tempted his stay; 
and^his avarice indulgpci the fruitless project of discovering the golden 
and aromatic isles of the Southern Ocean. On the payment of a 
tribute the rajaliB preserved their dominions, the people their lives 
and fortunes : but to the religion of Hindustan the zealous Musulman 
was cruel and inexorable ; many hundred temples or pagodas were 
levelled with the ground, many thousand idols were demolished, and 
the servants of the prophet were stimulated and rewarded by the 
precious materials of which they were composed. The pagoda of 
Sumnat was situate on the promontory of Guzarat, in the neighbour- 
hood of Diu, one of the last remaining possessions of the Portuguese.'^ 
It was endowed with the revenue of two thousand villages; two 
thousand Brahmins were consecrated to the service of the deity, 
whom they washed each morning and evening in water from the 
distant Ganges ; the subordinate ministers consisted of three hundred 
musicians, three hundred barbers, and five hundred dancing girls, 
conspicuous for their birth or beauty. Three sides of the temple 
were protected by the ocean, the narrow isthmus was fortified by a 

® Ferishta Capud Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, vol. i. p. .49) msntions tlie repoi*t of a 
in the Indian army. But as I am slow in believing this promature (a.b. 10 US) 
use of artillery, I must desire to scrutinise first the text and then the authority of 
Ferishta, who lived in the Mogul court in the last century. 

^ Kinoge, or Cauouge (the old Palimbothra),^ is marked in latitude 27° O', 
longitude 80° 13^ See D’Anville (Anti^uit^ de I’Inde, p 60-62), corrected- by tli a 
local knowledge of Major Rennell [in his excellent Memoir on his Map of Hinclostau, 
p. 37-43): 300 jewellers, 30,000 shops for the areca nut, 60,000 hands of musicians, 
&c. (Abulfed. Geograph. tab. xv. p. 274; Dow, vol. i. p. 16), will allow an ample 
deduction. 

7 The idolaters of Europe, says Ferishta (Dow, vol. i. p. 66). Consult Abulfotla 
(p. 272) and RennelPs Map of Hindostan. 


^ This passage is differently written in 
the various manuscripts I have seen; and 
in some the word tope (gun) has been 
written for nupth [naphtha), and toofung 
[musket) for khudung (arrow). But no 
Persian or Arabic history speaks of gun- 
powder before the time usually assigned 
for its invention (a.d. 1317); long after 


whiDh. it was first applied to the purposes 
of war. Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 47, 
note. — M. 

Mr. Wilson (Hindu Drama, vol. iii, 
p. 12) and Sohlegel [Indische Bihliothok, 
vol. ii. p. 394) concur in identifying 
Palimbothra with the Patalipura of the 
Indians, the Patna of the modems,— M. 
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natural or artificial precipice, and the city and adjacent country were 
peopled hy a nation of fanatics. They confessed the sins and the 
punishment of Kinoge and Delhi ; but if the impious stranger 
should presume to approach their holy precincts, he w^ould surely he 
overwhelmed by a blast of the divine vengeance. By this challenge 
the faith of Mahmud was animated to a personal trial of the strength 
of this Indian deity. Fifty thousand of his worshippers were pierced 
by the spear of the Moslems ; the walls were scaled, the sanctuary 
was profaned, and the conqueror aimed a blow of his iron mace at 
the head of the idol. The trembling Brahmins aT'e said to have 
offered ten millions^ sterling for his ransom ; and it was urged by the 
wisest counsellors that the destruction of a stone image would not 
change the hearts of the Gentoos, and that such a sum might be 
dedicated to the relief of the true believers. '^■Yoiir reasons,’" 
replied the sultan, “ are specious and strong ; but never in the eyea 
of posterity shall Mahmud appear as a merchant of idols.” ^ He 
repeated his blows, and a treasure of pearls and rubies, concealed in 
the belly of the statue, explained in some degree the devout prodi- 
gality of the Brahmins. The fragments of the idol were distributed 
to Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. Bagdad listened to the edifying 
tale, and Mahmud was saluted by the caliph with the title of 
guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet. 

From the paths of blood, and such is the history of nations, I can- 
not refuse to turn aside to gather some flowers of science or his 
virtue. The name of Mahmud the Gaznevidc is still vener- 
able in the East : his subjects enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace ; his vices were concealed by the veil of religion ; and two 
familiar examples will testify his justice and magnanimity. I. As he 
sat in the divan, an unhappy subject bowed before the throne to accuse 
the insolence of a Turkish soldier who had driven him from his house 
and bed. ‘‘ Suspend your clamours,” said Mahmud ; inform me 
of his next visit, and ourself in person will judge and punish the 
offender.” The sultan followed his guide, invested the house with 
his guards, and, extinguishing the torches, pronounced the death of 
the criminal, who had been seized in the act of rapine and adultery. 
After the execution of his sentence the lights were rekindled, Mah- 

" Feriahta says, some crores of gold.” " haps in tlio image,” according to Majur 
Dow says, in a note at the bottom of' the Price’s autUoritics, was twenty millions of 
page, “ ton miUious,” which is the expla- dinars of gold, above nine millions stor- 
nation of the word “ crore.” Mr. Gibbon ling; but this was a hundred-fold the 
says I’aslily that th<j sum oflerecl by the ransom oHured by the Brahmins. Price, 
Brahmins was ten miil'ons sterling. Note vol, ii. p. 290. — M, 
to Mill’s IntUa, vol.h, p, ”22. Col. Briggs’s ^ Itather than the idol brohor, be chriso 
traiitilation is a quantity of gold.” to bo called MahmuX the idol hrccikcr. Price, 

The treasure found in the temple, **pe}'- vol. ii, p. 289.— M. * 
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mud fell prostrate in prayer, and, rising from the ground, demanded 
some homely fare, which he devoured with the voraciousness of hun- 
ger. The poor man, whose injury he had avenged, was unable to 
suppress his astonishment and curiosity ; and the courteous monarch 
condescended to explain the motives of this singular behaviour. “ I 
‘‘ had reason to suspect that none, except one of my sons, could dare 
to perpetrate such an outrage ; and I extinguished the lights that 
“ my justice might be blind and inexorable. My prayer was a 
thanksgiving on the discovery of the offender ; and so painful was 
my anxiety, that I had passed three days without food since the 
“ first moment of your complaint.’' II. The sultan of Gazna had de- 
clared war against the dynasty of the Bowides, the sovereigns of the 
western Persia ; he was disarmed by an epistle of the sultana mother, 
and delayed his invasion till the manhood of her son.® During the 
“ life of my husband,” said the artful regent, I was ever appre- 
“ hensive of your ambition ; he was a prince and a soldier worthy of 
“ your arms. He is now no more ; his sceptre has passed to a 
woman and a child, and you dare not attack their infancy and 
“ weakness. How inglorious would be your conquest, how shameful 
your defeat ! and yet the event of war is in the hand of the Al- 
“ mighty.” Avarice was the only defect that tarnished the illustrious 
character of Mahmud ; and never has that passion been more richly 
satiated.^ The Orientals exceed the measure of credibility in the 
account of millions of gold and silver, such as the avidity of man has 
never accumulated; in the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and 
rubies, such as have never been produced by the workmanship of 
nature.^ Yet the soil of Hindostan is impregnated with precious 
minerals : her trade, in every age, has attracted the gold and silver 
of the world; and her virgin spoils were rifled by the first of the 
Mahometan conquerors. His behaviour, in the last days of his life, 
evinces the vanity of these possessions, so laboriously won, so danger- 
ously held, and so inevitably lost. He surveyed the vast and various 
chambers of the treasury of Gazna; burst into tears: and again 
closed the doors, without bestowing any portion of the wealth which 
he could no longer hope to preserve. The following day he reviewed 


" D’HerWot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 527. Yet tlies 0 letters, apophtliDgma, &c., 
n language of the heart, or the motives of public action. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

hundred and hfty miskals (Dow, vol. i. p. 53), or six 
oimtJBs: the largest in the treasui’y of Delhi weighed seventeen miskals 
(Voyages de Taveimer, partie u. p. 280). It is true that in the East all coloured 
stones are caUed rubies (p. 355), and that Tavernier saw three larger and more pre- 

l“sTord?fa 376 ')“^ masnifique de 


Compare Price, vol. ii. p. 295.— M. 
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the state of his military force; one hundred thousand foot, fifty-five 
thousand horse, and thirteen hundred elephants of battle.^^ He 
again wept the instability of human greatness ; and his grief was 
embittered by the hostile progress of the Turkmans, whom he had 
introduced into the heart of his Persian kingdom. 

In the modern depopulation of Asia the regular operation of 
government and agriculture is confined to the neighbour- Manners and 
hood of cities, and the distant country is abandoned to the fhc’rmklf 
pastoral tribes of Arabs, Curds, and TiirJcma7is^^ Of the 
last-mentioned people, two considerable branches extend 
on either side of the Caspian Sea : the western colony can muster 
forty thousand soldiers ; the eastern, less obvious to the traveller, 
but more strong and populous, has increased to the number of 
one hundred thousand families. In the midst of civilised nations 
they preserve the manners of the Scythian desert, remove their en- 
campments with the change of seasons, and feed their cattle among 
the ruins of palaces and temples. Their flocks and herds are 
their only riches ; their tents, either black or white, according to the 
colour of the banner, are covered with felt, and of a circular form ; 
their winter apparel is a sheepskin; a robe of cloth or cotton their 
summer garment : the features of the men are harsh and ferocious ; 
the countenance of their women is soft and pleasing. Their wander- 
ing life maintains the spirit and exorcise of arms ; they fight on 
horseback ; and their courage is displayed in frequent contests with 
each other and with their neighbours. For the licence of pasture they 
pay a slight tribute to the sovereign of the land ; but the domestic 
jurisdiction is in the hands of the chiefs and elders. The first emi- 
gration of the Eastern Turkmans, the most ancient of their race, may 
be ascribed to the tenth century of the (Christian aera.^^ In the decline 
of the caliphs, and the weakness of their lieutenants, the barrier of 
the Jaxartes was often violated : in each invasion, after the victory 
or retreat of their countrymen, some wandering tribe, embracing the 
Mahometan faith, obtained a free encampment in the spacious plains 
and pleasant climate of Transoxiana and Carizme. The Turkish 

Dow, vol. i. p. 115, Tho soveroign of Kjiiugo ia said to liavo poBseHaeil 25CI0 
elupliiuits (Abulied. Gcograph. tab. xv. p. 274). From tlipso Indian stories the rciidor 
may correct a note in my first volume (p. 344) ; or from that note he may correct 
ihoBo stories. 

Sec a just and natural j)ieture of these pastoral manners, in tho history of William 
Archbishop of Tyro (1. i. c. vii. in tho Gosta Dei por Francos, p. 633, 634), and a 
valuable note by the editor of the Histoiro Gdnealogii]uc clus Tatars, p. 535-538. 

Tho first emigrations of the Turkmans, and doubtful origiu of the Seljiikians, may 
be traced in the laborious History of the Huns, by M. de Quignes (tom. i. Tables 
ChronologiquBB, 1. v. tom. iii. 1. vii. ix. x.), ami the Bibliotlicquo Orientale of DTler- 
l)elot (p. 709-802, 897-9U1), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p, 331-333 [4to. ed,, Lugd. H., 
1625]), and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 221, 222)., 
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slaves who aspired to the throne encouraged these emigrations, which 
recruited their armies, awed their subjects and rivals, and protected 
the frontier against the wilder natives of Turkestan ; and this policy 
was abused by Mahmud the Gaznevide beyond the example of former 
times. He was admonished of his error by a chief of the race of 
Seljuk, who dwelt in the territory of Bochara. The sultan had in- 
quired what supply of men he could furnish for military service. ‘'If 
“ you send,” replied Ismael, “ one of these arrows into our camp, 
“ fifty thousand of your servants will mount on horseback.” “ And 
“ if that number,” continued Mahmud, “ should not be safficicnt? ” 
“ Send this second arrow to the horde of Balik, and you will find 
fifty thousand more.” “ But,” said the Gaznevide, dissembling his 
anxiety, “ if I should stand in need of the whole force of your kindred 
tribes ? ” “ Despatch my bow,” was the last reply of Ismael, “ and, 
“ as it is circulated around, the summons will be obeyed by two 
“ hundred thousand horse.” The apprehension of such formidable 
friendship induced Mahmud to transport the most obnoxious tribes 
into the heart of Chorasan, where they would be separated from their 
brethren by the river Oxus, and enclosed on all sides by the walls of 
obedient cities. But the face of the country was an object of tempta- 
tion rather than terror; and the vigour of government was relaxed 
by the absence and death of the sultan of Gazna. The shepherds 
were converted into robbers; the bands of robbers were collected into 
an army of conquerors : as far as Ispahan and the Tigris Persia was 
aiHicted by their predatory inroads; and the Turkmans were not 
ashamed or afraid to measure their courage and numbers with the 
proudest sovereigns of Asia. Massoud, the son and successor of 
Mahmud, had too long neglected the advice of his wisest Omrahs. 
“Your enemies,” they repeatedly urged, “were in their origin a 
“swarm of ants; they are now little snakes; and, unless they he 
“ instantly crushed, they will acquire the venom and magnitude of scr- 
“ pents.” After some alternatives of truce and hostility, after the 
repulse or partial success of his lieutenants, the sultan marched in 
person against the Turkmans, who attacked him on all sides with bar- 
barous shouts and irregular onset “Massoud,” says the Persian 
historian, “ plunged singly to oppose the torrent of gleaming arms, 
“ exhibiting such acts of gigantic force and valour as never king had 

Dow, Hist, ojf Hindostan, vol. i. p. 89, 95-98. I have copied this passage as a 
Bpecimen of the Persian manner; but I suspect that, by some odd fatality, the style 
of Ferishta has been improved by that of Ossian 


* Gibbon's conjecture was well founded. Compare the more sober and gonviine 
version of Col. Bnggs, vol. i. p. 110.— M. 
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“ before displayed. A few of his friends, roused by his words and 
actions, and that innate honour which inspires tbe brave, seconded 
“ their lord so well, that, wheresoever he turned his fatal They defeat 
sword, the enemies were mowed down or retreated before viaes,‘'S' 
him. But now, when victory seemed to blow on his 
‘‘ standard, misfortune was active behind it; for when he 
‘‘ looked round he beheld almost his whole army, excepting* that 
body he commanded in person, devouring the paths of flight.” The 
Gaisnevide was abandoned by the cowardice or treachery of some 
generals of Turkish race; and this memorable day of Zendecan^^ 
founded in Persia the dynasty of the shepherd kings. 

The victorious Turkmans immediately proceeded to the election of 
a king ; and, if the probable tale of a Latin historian de- 
serves any credit, they determined by lot the choice of their 
new master. A number of arrows were successively inscribed a.d.^ 
with the name of a tribe, a family, and a candidate ; they 
were drawn from the bundle by the hand of a child, and the important 
prize was obtained by Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, the son of 
Seljuk, whose surname was immortalised in the greatness of his pos- 
terity, The sultan Mahmud, who valued himself on his skill in 
national genealogy, professed his ignorance of the family of Seljuk ; 
yet the father of that race appears to have been a chief of power and 
renown.^’^ For a daring intrusion into the haram of his prince, Scljuk 
wiis banished from Turkestan; with a numerous tribe of his friends 
and vassals he passed the Jaxartes, encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Samarcand, embraced the religion of Mahomet, and acquired the 
crown of martyrdom in a war against the infidels, llis age, of an 
hundred and seven years, surpassed the life of liis son, and Seljuk 


“ Til D Zone! ekan of D’Horlielot (p. IOCS'), tlio Dindaka of Dow (vol. i. p. 97), ia 
probably tlio Daudanekan of Abiilleda (Ucograph. p. 345, Keisks), a small town of 
Chorasan, two clays’ journoy from Mai-ll, and renowned tlUrorigh the Eeust for the pro- 
duction and manufacture of cotton. 

The liyzautiuG historians (Cedrcmis, tom. ii. p. 7G6, 71)7 [p. 5l)L), cd. Bonn]; 
Zonaraa, torn. li. p. 255 [1. xvii. c. 25]; Nicephorus Bryennius, p. 21 [p. 2C, ed. Bonn]) 
have confound i)d in this revolution tho truth of time and placo, of names and persons, 
of causes and events. The ignorance and errors of these Greeks (which I shall not 
st-op to unravel) may inspire somo distiaist of the story of Cyaxares and Cyrus, as it is 
told by their most eloq[ucut predeoesKorR. 

Willorm. Tyr. l.i. c. 7, p. 0:b‘i. [In Gosta Dei per Franc, tom.i. fol, Hatiov. IGll,] 
Tho divination by arrows is ancient and famous in the East, 

D’llorbelut, p. 891. Yet after the fortune of his posterity, Seljuk became the 
thirty-fourth in lineal descent from the great Afraaiab, emperor of Touran (p. 800). 
Tho Tartar pedigree of the house of Zingia gave a diUerent cast to flattery and fable; 
and the historian Mirkhond derives tho Seljukidcs from Alankavah, the virgin 
mother (p. 8D1, crd. 2). If they bo tho same as tho Zalzuts of Abulghazi Baliadui 
lOian (Hist. Gdndalogiquo, p. 1*18), we ciuote in their favour the most weighty 
evidence of a Tmiar prince himself, the descendant of Zingis," Alankavah, or Alaiiciij 
and Oguz Khan, 
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adopted the care of his two grandsons, Togrul and Jaafar,'" the eldest 
of whom, at the age of forty-five, was invested with the title of 


valour. 


^ Sultan in the royal city of Nishahur. The blind determi- 
ciiaiacter of nation of chanco was justified by the virtues of the successful 

Togrul Beg, _ *' •' . 

At). candidate, it would be superfluous to praise the valour of 
a Turk; and the ambition of Togrul^® was equal to his 
valour. By his arms the Gaznevides were expelled from the eastern 
kingdoms of Persia, and gradually driven to the banks of the Indus, 
in search of a softer and more wealthy conquest. In the West he 
annihilated the dynasty of the Bowides ; and the sceptre of Irak 
passed trom the Persian to the Turkish nation. The princes who had 
felt, or who feared, the Seljukian arrows bowed their heads in the 


dust ; by the conquest of Adurbijan, or Media, he approached the 
Roman confines ; and the shepherd presumed to despatch an ambas- 
sador, or herald, to demand the tribute and obedience of the emperor 
of Constantinople.^® In his own dominions Togrul was the father of 
his soldiers and people ; by a firm and equal administration Persia 
was relieved from the evils of anarchy ; and the same hands which 
had been imbrued in blood became the guardians of justice and the 
public peace. The more rustic, perhaps the wisest, portion of the 
Turkmans continued to dwell in the tents of their ancestors ; and, 
from the Oxus to the Euphrates, these military colonies were pro- 
tected and propagated by their native princes. But the Turlcs of the 
court and city were refined by business and softened by pleasure : 
they imitated the dress, language, and manners of Persia ; and the 
royal palaces of Nishahur and Rei displayed the order and magni- 
ficence of a great monarchy. The most deserving of the Arabians ana 
Persians were promoted to the honours of the stale ; and the whole 
body of the Turkish nation embraced with fervour and sincerity the 
religion of Mahomet. The northern swarms of barbarians who over- 


By a slight coiTuptiou Togrul Bog ia the Tangroli-pix of the Greeks. His reign 
and character are faithfully exhibited by D’Herbelut (Ihbiiothuquc Onontalo, p. liJ27 
1028) and De Guigues (Hist, des Huns, tom. in. p. 189-201). * 

Cedronus, tom. ii. p. 774, 775 [p. 580, sry,, cd. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 257 
Q. xvii. c. 25]. With them usual knowledge of Oriental affairs, they describe the 
ambassador as a shenf^ who, like the syncellus of the patriarch, was the vicar and 
successor of the caliph. 

20 i^rom William of Tyre I have borrowed this distinction of Turks and Turkmans 
which at least is popular and convenient. The names are the same, and the addition 
of 7na7i is of the same import in the Persic and Teutonic idioms. Pew critics will adopt 
the etymology of James de Vitry (Hist. HierosoL 1. i. c. 11, p. 1U61 [Gesta Hci p 
Franc.]), of Turcomani, quasi Tui'oi et Comunif a mixed people. 


Seljuk had /owr sons, Micail, Junus, Jaafar, mentioned by Gibbon, were iho 
Anlan or- Israil, and Musa. The last two sous of Micail. Weil, Geschiuhtoder Oha. 
outhved him, but are not distinguished in lifen, vol. iii. ii, 82. 
hiitoi-y. Hia grandsons^ Togi-ul and 
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spread both Europe and Asia have been irreconcilably separated by 
the consequences of a similar conduct. Among the Moslems, as 
among the Christians, their vague and local traditions have yielded 
to the reason and authority of the prevailing system, to the fame of 
antiquity, and the consent of nations. But the triumph of the Koran 
is more pure and meritorious as it was not assisted by any visible 
splendour of worship which might allure the pagans by some resem- 
blance of idolatry. The first of theSeljukian sultans was conspicuous 
by his zeal and faith ; each day he repeated the five prayers which 
are enjoined to the true believers ; of each week the two first days 
were consecrated by an extraordinary fast ; and in every city a mosch 
was completed before Togrul presumed to lay the foundations of a 
palace. 

With the belief of the Koran, the son of Seljuk imbibed a lively 
reverence for the successor of the prophet. But that sub- ne deuvuis 
lime character was still disputed by the caliphs of Bagdad 
and Egypt, and each of the rivals was solicitous to prove his 
title in the judgment of the strong, though illiterate, barbarians. 
Mahmud the Gaznevide had declared himself in favour of the line of 
Abbas ; and had treated with indignity the robe of honour which was 
presented by the Fatimite ambassador. Yet the ungrateful Hashe- 
mite had changed with the change of fortune; he applauded the 
victory of Zendecan, and named the Seljukian sultan his temporal 
vicegerent over the Moslem W'orld. As Togrul executed and en- 
larged this important trust, he was called to the deliverance of the 
caliph Caycin, and obeyed the holy summons, which gave a new 
kingdom to his arms.^^ In the palace of Bagdad the commander of 
the faithful still slumbered, a venerable phantom. His servant or 
mastei’, the prince of the Bowidcs, could no longer protect him from 
the insolence of meaner tyrants ; and the Euidiratcs and Tigris were 
oppressed by the revolt of the Turkish and Arabian emirs. The 
presence of a conqueror was implored as a blessing ; and the transient 
mischiefs of fire and sword were excused as the sharp but salutary 
remedies which alone could restore the health of the republic. At 
the head of an irresistible force the sultan of Persia marched from 
Hama dan : the proud were crushed, the prostrate were spared ; the 
prince of the Bowidcs disappeared; the heads of the most obstinate 
rebels wore laid at the feet of Togrul ; and he inflicted a lesson of. 
obedience on the people of Mosul and Bagdad. After the chastise- 

Hist, G^udrale des Huns, tom. xii. p. 1G5, IGG, 167, M. ds Gyiignes quotes AbuL 
uiahason, an historian of Egypt. 

Consult the Bihliothcique Orionlale, in tho urticlus of iho/Abbitss'idos, Cuhar, anj 
and tho Annals of Elmacin imd AbulphiU’agius. ^ 
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merit of the guilty, and the restoration of peace, the royal shepherd 
accepted the reward of his labours ; and a solemn comedy represented 
Hisinvebti- ^^6 triumph of religious prejudice over barbarian power.®^ 
ture; Turkish sultan embarked on the Tigris, landed at the 

gate of Racca, and made his public entry on horseback. At the 
palace-gate he respectfully dismounted, and walked on foot, preceded 
by his emirs without arms. The caliph was seated behind his black 
veil : the black garment of the Abbassides was cast over his shoulders, 
and he held in his hand the staff of the apostle of God. The con- 
queror of the East kissed the ground, stood some time in a modest 
posture, and was led tov/ards the throne by the vizir and an inter- 
preter. After Togrul had seated himself on another throne his com- 
mission was publicly read, which declared him the temporal lieutciiaiit 
of the vicar of the prophet. He was successively invested with seven 
robes of honour, and presented with seven slaves, the natives of the 
seven climates of the Arabian empire. His mystic veil was perfumed 
with musk ; two crowns were placed on his head ; two scimitars 
were girded to his side, as the symbols of a double reign over the 
East and West After this inauguration the sultan was prevented 
from prostrating himself a second time ; but he twice kissed the hand 
of the commander of tke faithful, and his titles were proclaimed by 
the voice of heralds and the applause of the Moslems. In a second 
visit to Bagdad the Seljukian prince again rescued the caliph from 
his enemies ; and devoutly, on foot, led the bridle of his mule from 
the prison to the palace.^ Their alliance was cemented by the mar- 
riage of Togrul's sister with the successor of the prophet. Without 
reluctance he had introduced a Turkish virgin into his haram ; but 
Cayem proudly refused his daughter to the sultan, disdained to 
mingle the blood of the tiashemites with the blood of a Sevthian 
shepherd; and protracted the negociation many months, till the 
^gradual diminution of his revenue admonished him that he was still 
in the hands of a master. The royal nuptials were followed by the 

For this curious ceromony I am indebted to M. de Guignea (tom. hi. p. 1 97 
l98)'J^d that leai’ned author is obliged to Eondari, who composed in Arabic the 
historyyjf the Seljulddes (tom. v, p, 365). I am ignorant of his age, country, and 
charact^ 


“ According to V on Hammer, crowns ” entranee the caliph received him with the 
are incorrect^ They are unknown as a greatest pomp, conferred on him, in tho 
symbol of roy^y in the East. V. Hammer, presence of all his great nlliccrF?, the do- 
Osmanische GrewMchte, vol. i. p, 567. — M. minion over all the lands whicli he had 
^ ^ According t<^ther accounts Togi'ul conquered, and bestowed on him the title 
did not even once^ee the caliph on his of “ King of the East and of the Went.*^ 
first visit to Bagda<mhough he remained Weil, vol, hi. p. 97, 99. — S. 
there more than a ^r. On his second 
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death of Togrul himself as he left no children, his nephew Alp 
Arslan succeeded to the title and prerogatives of sultan; *andaeath, 
atid his name, after that of the caliph, was pronounced in 
the public prayers of the Moslems. Yet in this revolution the Abbas- 
sides acquired a larger measure of liberty and power. On the throne 
of Asia the Turkish monarchs were less jealous of the domestic ad- 
ministration of Bagdad ; and the commanders of the faithful were 
relieved from the ignominious vexations to which they had been 
exposed by the presence and poverty of the Persian dynasty. 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and degeneracy of the 
Saracens respected the Asiatic provinces of Rome; which, 
by the victories of Nicephorus, Zimisces, and Basil, had invaiuthe 

1 IT n T* Roman 

been extended as far as Antioch and the eastern boundaries 
of Armenia. Twenty-five years after the death of Basil, 
his successors were suddenly assaulted by an unknown race of 
barbarians, who united the Scythian valour with the fanaticism of 
new proselytes, and the art and riches of a powerful naonarchy.^“ 
The myriads of Turkish horse overspread a frontier of six hundred 
miles from Tauris to Arzeroum, and the blood of one hundred and 
thirty thousand Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Arabian 
prophet Yet the arms of Togrul did not make any deep or lasting 
impression on the Greek empire. The torrent rolled away from the 
open country ; the sultan retired without glory or success from the 
siege of an Armenian city ; the obscure hostilities were continued or 
suspended with a vicissitude of events; and the bravery of the 
Macedonian legions renewed the fame of the conqueror of Asia.®'' 
The name of Alp Arslan, the valiant lion, is expressive of of 
the popular idea of the perfection of man ; and the successor 
of Togrul displayed the fierceness and generosity of the 
royal animal. He nassed the Euphrates at the head of the Turkish 


^ Eotlcm fuino (a.h. 455) obiit princeps To^-ulbecus . . . rox luit clemens, pnulens, 
ot peritus regntmdi, cujtia terror corda mortalium invaserat, ita ut obedirent ei regoa 
atD[uo ad ipsiim acriboront. Elmacin, Hist. Saraecn. p, 342, vors. Erpenii [4to. ed.]. 

For theao wars of the Turks and Romans, see in general tko Byzantine histories 
of Zonaras and Codronus, Scylitzos the continuator of Cedronus, and Nicephorus Bry- 
enniuB Catisar. The two first of these were monks, the two latter statesmen; yet such 
were the Greeks, that the diflerouco of style and character is scarcely discernible. 
For the Orientals, I draw jis usual on the wealth of D’Horbelot (seo titles of the first 
Soljukidoa) and the accuracy of Do Guignea (Hist, des Huna, tom. iii. 1. x.). 

**** yag h Tov^xoig Xoyos, d/g e7>j KUrccirT^aipiivai ra Tod^fcatv yivop v<ro 

TOtetuvug ^vvdfi6t6/$f ovfaleev a xcx,Ti7TQi‘<pKTo Jls^eretg. CodrenuS, tom. 

ii. p. 791 [p. 611, ed. Bonn], The creduRty of the vulgar is always probable; and the 
Turks had learned from the Ai'abs the history or legend of Eacander Duloarnein: 
(D’Horbolot, p. 317, &c.). 


“ Togrul was aifianced to the caliph's riago waa consummated, at the age of 
daughter, but ho died before the mar- sixty. Weil, vol, iii. p. 103, scf.— S, 
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cavalry, and entered Csesarea, the metropolis of Cappadocia, to which 
he had been attracted by the fame and wealth of the temple of St. 
Basil. The solid structure resisted the destroyer : but he carried 
away the doors of the shrine incrusted with gold and pearls, and 
profaned the relics of the tutelar saint, whose mortal frailties were 
now covered by the venerable rust of antiquity. The final 
SSeniaand conqucst of Armenia and Georgia was achieved by Alp 
Arslan. In Armenia, the title of a kingdom, and the spirit 
i[) 65 -ioG 8 . ^ nation, were annihilated: the artificial fortifications 

were yielded by the mercenaries of Constantinople; by strangers 
without faith, veterans without pay or arms, and recruits without ex- 
perience or discipline. The loss of this important frontier was the 
news of a day : and the Catholics were neither surprised nor dis- 
pleased that a people so deeply infected with the Ncstoriau and 
Eutychian errors had been delivered by Christ and his mother into 
the hands of the infidels.^'^ The woods and valleys of Mount 
Caucasus were more strenuously defended by the native Georgians, 
or Iberians : but the Turkish sultan and his son Malek were inde- 
fatigable in this holy war : their captives were compelled to promise 
a spiritual, as well as temporal, olocdicnce ; and, instead of their 
collars and bracelets, an iron horse-shoe, a badge of ignominy, was 
imposed on the infidels who still adhered to the worship of their 
fathers. The change, how'ever, was not sincere or universal ; and, 
through ages of servitude, the Georgians have maintained the 
succession of their princes and bishops. But a race of men whom 
Nature has cast in her most perfect mould is degraded by poverty, 
ignorance, and vice ; their profession, and still more their practice, 
of Christianity is an empty name ; and if they have emerged from 
heresy, it is only because they are too illiterate to remember a meta- 
physical creed.®^ 

The false or genuine magnanimity of Mahmud the Gaznevide was 

^ ^ q? vm xett NEire‘^aTix/u!aVf xoc) Tfiv tfx^azBtficEvtjv alzautnv ci r^v 

Knv TBv Nsfriref/fl? xeti tuv ' kKi(()KAuv S^tjerxsvet/cnv (Scylitsses, ail calccm Ccdrcni, torn, 

li. p. 834 [p, GS7, ed. Bonn], whose ambiguous constiaiction shall not tempt mo to 
suspect that he^confounded the Nestorian and Monophysite hcrosies). He lamiliarly 
talks of the qualities, as I should apprehend, very foreign to 

the perfect Being; but his bigotry is forced to confess that they were soon afterwaid? 
discharged on the orthodox Homans. 

Had the name of Georgians been known to the Greeks (Stritter, TVlenionaj 
Byzant. tom. iv. Iberica)^ I should derive it from their agriculture, as the 'SxuOa.l 
y^yoi of Herodotus (1. iv. c. 18, p. 289, edit. WesselingJ. But it appears only 
since the crusades, among the Latins (Jac. a.Vitriaco, Hist. Hiorosol. c. 79, p. IDUH) 
and Orientals (D’Herbelot, p, 407), and was devoutly borrowed from St. George of 
Cappadocia. 

Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 632. See, in Chardin’s Travels (tom. i. p. 
171-174), tho manners and religion of this handsome but woi-tlileas nation. See the 
peJigree of their princes from Adam to the present century, in tho Tables of IVl. do 
Guigues (tom. i. p. 433-438). 
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not imitated by Alp Arslan ; and he attacked without scruple the 
Greek empress Eudocia and her children. His alarming 
progress compelled her to give herself and her sceptre to Rnmaii’u& 
the hand of a soldier ; and Eomanus Diogenes was in- 
vested with the Imperial purple. His patriotism, and perhaps 
his pride, urged him from Constantinople within two months after his 
accession ; and the next campaign he most scandalously took the field 
during the holy festival of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was no 
more than the husband of Eudocia : in the camp, he was the emperor 
of the Romans, and he sustained that cLaracter vith feeble resources 
and invincible courage. By his spirit and success, the soldiers were 
taught to act, the subjects to hope, and the enemies to fear. The 
Turks had penetrated into the heart of Phrygia; but the sultan 
himself had resigned to his emirs the prosecution of the war; and 
their numerous detachments were scattered over Asia in the security 
of conquest. Laden with spoil, and careless of discipline, they were 
separately surprised and defeated by the Greeks : the activity of the 
emperor seemed to multiply his presence ; and while they heard of 
his expedition to Antioch, the enemy felt his sword on the hills of 
Trebizond. In three laborious campaigns the Turks were driven 
beyond the Euphrates : in the fourth and last, Romanus undertook 
the deliverance of Armenia. The desolation of the land obliged 
him to transport a supply of two months’ provisions ; and he marched 
forwards to the siege of Malazkerd,®^ an important fortress in the 
midway between the modern cities of Arzeroum and Van. His army 
amounted, at the least, to one hundred thousand men. The troops 
of Constantinople were reinforced by the disorderly multitudes of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia ; but the real strength was composed of the 
subjects and allies of Europe, the legions of Macedonia, and the 
squadrons of Bulgaria ; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who were them- 
selves of the Turkish race ; and, above all, the mercenaiy and 
adventurous bands of French and Normans. Their lances were 

This city is mentionecl by Consttmtino Porpliyrogonitiis (de Administrat. Imperii, 
1. ii. c. 44, p. 119 [tnm. iii. p. 192, ed. Bonn]) and the Byzantines of the xith bentury, 
under the name of Mantzikierto, and by some is confounded with Theodosiopoliaj but 
Delislo, in his notes and maps, has very properly fixed the situation. Abulfeda t^eo- 
grM)h. tab. xviii. p. illO) describes Malasgord as a small town, built with black stone, 
supplied with water, without trees, &c. 

The Uzi of the Greeks (Strittor, Memor. Byzant., tom. iii. p. 923-948) are the 
Qozz of the Orientals [Hist, des Huns, tom. ii, p. 522; tom. iii. p. 133, &c.). They 
appear on the Danube and the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and the 
name seems to have been extended to the whole Turkman race.® 


“ Tho Uzi were the people afterwards tine writers. See JEditoria note, vol. vii. 
called Cumani or Comani by the Byzan- p. 79. — S. 
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commanded by the valiant Ursel of Baliol, the kinsman or father of 
the Scottish kings, and were allowed to excel in the exercise of 
arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the practice of the Pyrrhic 
dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, which threatened his hereditary 
Defeat of dominions, Alp Arslan flew to the scene of action at the 
head of forty thousand horse.^^ His rapid and skilful 
August. evolutions distressed and dismayed the superior numbers 
of the Greeks ; and in the defeat of Basilacius, one of their principal 
generals, he displayed the first example of his valour and clemency- 
The imprudence of the emperor had separated his forces after the 
reduction of Malazkerd. It was in vain that he attempted to recall 
the mercenary Franks : they refused to obey his summons ; he dis- 
dained to await their return : the desertion of the Uzi filled his mind 
with anxiety and suspicion ; and against the most salutary advice he 
rushed forwards to speedy and decisive action. Had he listened to 
the fair proposals of the sultan, Romanus might have secured a retreat, 
perhaps a peace; but in these overtures he supposed the fear or 
weakness of the enemy, and his answer was conceived in the tone of 
insult and defiance. *• If the barbarian wishes for peace, let him 
“ evacuate the ground which he occupies for the encampment of the 
“ Romans, and surrender his city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his 

sincerity.” Alp Arslan smiled at the vanity of the demand, but he 
wept the death of so many faithful Moslems ; and after a devout 
prayer, proclaimed a free permission to all who were desirous of 
retiring from the field. With his own hands he tied up his horse’s 
tail, exchanged his bow and arrows for a mace and scimitar, clothed 
himself in a white garment, perfumed his body with musk,- and 
declared that, if he were vanquished, that spot should be the place of 
his burial.^^ The sultan himself had affected to cast away his missile 
weapons ; but his hopes of victory were placed in the arrows of the 
Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons were loosely distributed in the form 


“ Urselius [Ursellua] (tlie Russelius of Zonaras) is distinguislied by JofErey Mala- 
terra (1, ii. c. 33) among the Norman contiuerors of Sicily, and with the surname of 
Baliol : and our own historians will tell how the Baliols came from Normandy to 
Durham, built Bernard’s castle on the Toes, married an heiress of Scotland, &c. 
Ducange (Not. ad Nicephor. Bryennium, 1. ii. No. 4) has laboured the subject in 
honour of the President de Bailleul, whose father had exchanged the sword for 
the gown. 

Elmacin (p. 34-3, 344) assigns this probable number, which is reduced by Ahul- 
pharagius to 15,000 (p. 227), and by D’Herbelot (p. 102) to 12,000 horse. But the 
same Elmacin gives 300,000 men to the emperor, of whom Ahulpharagius says, Cum 
centum hominum millibus, multisque equis et magna pompCi instructus. The Greeks 
abstain from any definition of numbers. 

The Byzantine writers do not speak so distinctly of the presence of tbo sultan; 
ho committed his forces to an eunuch, had retired to a distance, &c. Is it ignorance, 
or jealousy, or truth? 
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of a crescent, Insteail of the successive lines and reserves of the 
Grecian tactics, Romanus led his army in a single and solid phalanx, 
and pressed with vigour and impatience the artful and yielding 
resistance of the barbarians. In this desultory and fruitless combat 
he wasted the greater part of a summer’s day, till prudence and 
fatigue compelled him to return to his camp. But a retreat is always 
perilous in the face of an active foe ; and no sooner had the standard 
been turned to the rear than the phalanx was broken by the base 
cowardice, or the baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival prince, who 
disgraced his birth and the purple of the Caesars. The Turkish 
squadrons poured a cloud of arrows on this moment of confusion and 
lassitude *, and the horns of their formidable crescent w^ere closed in 
the rear of the Greeks. In the destruction of the army and pillage 
of the camp, it would he needless to mention the number of the slain 
or captives. The Byzantine writers deplore the loss of an inestimable 
pearl : they forget to mention, that in this fatal day the Asiatic 
provinces of Rome w^ere irretrievably sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Romanus attempted to rally and save 
the relics of his army. When the centre, the Imperial Captivity 
Station, was left naked on all sides, and encompassed by the StJIcVof ViS' 
victorious Turks, he still, with desperate courage, maintained 
the fight till the close of day, at the head of the brave and faithful 
subjects who adhered to his standard. They fell around him ; his 
horse was slain ; the emperor was wounded ; yet he stood alone and 
intrepid till he was oppressed and bound by the strength of multi- 
tudes. The glory of this illustrious prize was disputed by a slave and 
a soldier ; a slave who had seen him on the throne of Constantinople, 
and a soldier whose extreme deformity had been excused on the 
promise of some signal service. Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, 
and his purple, Romanus spent a dreary and perilous night on the 
field of battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of the meaner barbarians, 
[u the morning the royal captive was presented to Alp Arslan, who 
doubted of his fortune, till the identity of the person was ascertained 
by the report of his ambassadors, and by the more pathetic evidence 
of Baailacius, who embraced with tears the feet of his unhappy 
sovereign. The successor of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was led 
into the Turkish divan and commanded to kiss the ground before the 
lord of Asia. He reluctantly obeyed ; and Alp Arslan, starting from 


H© waa the son of th© C<esar J olm Ducas, brother of th© ©mporor Constantine 
(Ducango, Fam. Byzant. p- IB 5). Nicephorus Bryennius applauds Ins virtues and ex- 
tenuates his faults (1. i. p. 3L), JiS [p. 41, 54, ed.^Bonn]; 1. ii. p. 53 [p. 76, ed. Bonn]). 
Yet ho owns his enmity to Bomanus, ou Tcevb Ss Scylibzcs 

speaks more explicitly of his treason. 
voij. vn. 


M 
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his thi'one, is said to have planted his foot on the neck of the Eoman 
emperor.^''^ But the fact is doubtful ; and if, in this moment of inso- 
lence, che sultan complied with the national custom, the rest of his 
conduct has extorted the praise of his bigoted foes, and may aflbrd a 
lesson to the most civilised ages. He instantly raised the royal captive 
from the ground ; and thrice clasping his hand with tender sympathy, 
assured him that his life and dignity should be inviolate in the hands 
of a prince who had learned to respect the majesty of his equals ana 
the vicissitudes of fortune. From the divan Bomauus was conducted 
to an adjacent tent, where he was seiwed with pomp and reverence by 
the officers of the sultan, who, twice each day, seated him in the place 
of honour at his own table. In a free and familiar conversation of 
eight days, not a word, not a look, of insult escaped from the con- 
queror; but he severely censured the unworthy subjects who had 
deserted their valiant prince in the hour of danger, and gently 
admonished his antagonist of some errors which he had committed in 
the management of the war. In the preliminaries of negociation Alp 
Arslan asked him what treatment he expected to receive, and the calm 
iiidiflference of the emperor displays the freedom of his mind. “ If 
“ you are cruel,*' said he, “you will take my life; if you listen to 
“ pride, you will drag me at your chariot wheels ; if you consult your 
“ interest, you will accept a ransom and restore me to my country.” 
“ And what,” continued the sultan, “ would have been your own 
“ behaviour had fortune smiled on your arms?*’ The reply of the 
Greek betrays a sentiment which prudence, and even gratitude, should 
have taught him to suppress. “ Had I vanquished,” he fiercely said, 
“ I would have inflicted on thy body many a stripe.” The Turkish 
conqueror smiled at the insolence of his captive ; observed that the 
Christian law inculcated the love of enemies and forgiveness of 
injuries; and nobly declared that he would not imitate an example 
which he condemned. Alter mature deliberation, Alp Arslan dic- 
tated the terms of liberty and peace, a ransom of a million,*^ an annual 
tribute of three hundred and sixty thousand pieces of gold,^^ the mar- 
riage of the royal childi’en, and the deliverance of all the Moslems 
who were in the power of the Greeks. Romanus, with a sigh, sub- 
SLiibed this treaty, so disgraceful to the majesty of the empire : he 


This cU cuiiuatance, wliich we read and doubt in Scylitzes and Constantine Ma- 
nasses, is more pruaently omitted by Nicephorus and Zonaras, 

The ransom and tribute are attested by reason and the Orientals. The other 
(Greeks are modestly silent; but Nicephorus Bryennius dares to affirm that the terms 
were ewe [p. 44, ed. Bonn], and that the emperor would have preferred 

death to a shameful treaty. ^ 


* Elmacin gives 1,500,000. Wilken, Geschichte dsr Kreuzzuge, vul. i. p. 10. M. 
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was immediately invested with a Turkish robe of honour; his nobles 
and patricians were restored to their sovereign ; and the sultan, after 
a courteous embrace, dismissed him with rich presents and a military 
guard. No sooner did he reach the confines of the empire than he 
was informed that the palace and provinces had disclaimed their 
allegiance to a captive; a sum of two hundred thousand pieces was 
painfully collected ; and the fallen monarch transmitted this part of 
his ransom, with a sad confession of his impotence and disgrace. The 
generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of the sultan prepared to espouse 
the cause of his ally; but his designs were prevented by the defeat, 
imprisonment, and death of Romanus Diogenes.^® 

In the treaty of peace it does not appear that Alp Arslan extorted 
any province or city from the captive emperor; and his 
revenge was satisfied with the trophies of his victory, and aip Ai^ian, 
the spoils of x\iiatolia, from Antioch to the Black Sea. The 
fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws : twelve hundred princes, or 
the sons of princes, stood before his throne ; and two hundred thousand 
soldiers marched under his banners. The sultan disdained to pursue 
the fugitive Greeks ; but he meditated the more glorious conquest of 
Turkestan, the original seat of the house of Seljuk. He moved from 
Bagdad to the banks of the Oxus ; a bridge was thrown over the river ; 
and twenty days were consumed in the passage of his troops. But 
the progress of the great king was retarded by the governor of 
Berzem; and Joseph the Carizmian presumed to defend his fortress 
against the powers of the East. When he was produced a captive in 
the royal tent, the sultan, instead of praising liis valour, severely 
reproached his obstinate folly ; and the insolent replies of the rebel 
provoked a sentence, that he should he fastened to four stakes and 
left to expire in that painful situation. At this command the des- 
perate Carizmian, drawing a dagger, rushed headlong towards the 
throne : the guards raised their battle-axes ; their zeal was checked by 
Alp Arslan, the most skilful archer of the age : he drew his bow, but 
his foot slipped, the arrow glanced aside, and he received in his breast 
the dagger of Joseph, who was instantly cut in pieces. The wound 
was mortal; and the Turkish prince bequeathed a dying admonition 
to the pride of kings. ‘‘ In my youth,’’ said Alp Arslan, “ I was 

The defeat and captivity of RDjnan.ua Diogenes may be found in John Scylitises 
aJ calcem Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 8o5-84-3 [p. (589-71)4, od. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. u. p, 
281-C84 [1. svii. o. 13-15]; Nicephorus Bryonuius, 1. i. p. 25-32 [p. 33-44, ed. BonnJj 
Qlycae, p. 325-327 [p. [3U7-S11, cd. Bonn]; Constantino Manaasoa, p. 134 [v. 0594, p. 
280, ed, Bonn]; Elmaoin, Hist, Saracen, p. 043, 344; Ahnlpharag. Dynast, p. -^47; 
D’llerbelot, p. 102, 11)3; Do Guignes, tom, iii. p. 207-211. Besides my old acquauit- 
aucts Elmaoin and AhulpharagLiis, the historian of the Huns has consulted^ Apnliocla, 
and his epitomiser Benschounah, a Chronicle of the Caliphs, hy Soyonthi, AuiJlma* 
haaeu of Egypt, and Novairi of Africa. 
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“ advised "by a sage to humble myself before God ; to distrust my 
“ own strength ; and never to despise the most contemptible foe. I 
“ have neglected these lessons; and my neglect has been deservedly 
punished. Yesterday, as from an eminence I beheld the numbers, 
“ the discipline, and the spirit of my armies, the earth seemed to 
‘‘ tremble under my feet ; and I said in my heart, Surely thou art the 
‘‘ king of the world, the greatest and most invincible of wari'iors. 
“ These armies are no longer mine; and, in the confidence of my 
personal strength, I now fall by the hand of an assassin.” Alp 
Arslan possessed the virtues of a Turk and a Musulman ; his voice 
and stature commanded the reverence of mankind ; his face was 
shaded with long whiskers ; and his ample turban was fashioned in the 
shape of a crown. The remains of the sultan w’ere deposited in the 
tomb of the Seljukian dynasty ; and the passenger might .read and 
meditate this useful inscription : ‘^0 ye who have seen the 

GLORY OF Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens, repair to Maru, 

“ AND YOU WILL BEHOLD IT BURIED IN THE DUST.” The annihila- 
tion of the inscription, and the tomb itself, more forcibly proclaims 
the instability of human greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan his eldest son had been a cknowd edged 
Reigiiand futupe sultaii of the Turks. On his father’s death 

prospeiity of the inheritance was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a 
1072^092 scimitars and assembled their fol- 

lowers ; and the triple victory of Malek Shah established 
his own reputation and the right of primogeniture. In every age, 
and more especially in Asia, the thirst of power has inspired the same 
passions and occasioned the same disorders ; but, from the long series 
of civil war, it would not be easy to extract a sentiment more pure 
and magnanimous than is contained in a saying of the Turkish 
prince. On the eve of the battle he performed his devotions at Thous, 
before the tomb of the Imam Eiza. As the sultan rose from the 
ground he asked his vizir Nizam, who had knelt beside him, what 
had been the object of his secret petition : That your arms may be 
crowned with victory,” was the prudent, and most probably the sin- 
cere, answer of the minister. “For my part,” replied the generous 

This interesting death is told by D’Herbelot (p. 103, 104) and M. de Guignes 
(tom. iii. p. 212, 213), from their Oriental writsrsj but neither of them have trans- 
fused the spirit of Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p, 8-I4-, 345). 

A critic of high renomi (the late Dr. Johnson), who has severely scrutinised the 
epitaphs of Pope, might cavil in this sublime inscription at the words repair to 
Maru,” smee the reader must already be at Mai'u before he could peruse the in- 
scription. 

The Bibliothfeque Orientals has given the text of the reign of Malek (p. 542, 543, 
544, 854, and the Histoirc Gcndrale des Huns (tom. in. p. 214-234) has added 

the usual measure of repetition, emendation, and supplement. Without those two 
leanied Frouchmen I should be blind indeed in the Eastern world. 
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Malek, “I implorod the Lord of hosts that he would take from me 
“ my life and crown, if my brother be more worthy than myself to 
“ reign over the Moslems.” The favourable judgment of Heaven 
was ratified by the caliph ; and for the first time the sacred title of 
Commander of the Faithful was communicated to a barbarian. But 
this barbarian, by his i)ersonal merit and the extent of his empire 
was the greatest prince of his age. After the settlement of Persia 
and Syria he marched at the head of innumerable armies to achieve 
the conquest of Turkestan, which had been undertaken by his father. 
In his passage of the Oxus the boatmen, who had been employed in 
transporting some troops, complained that their payment was assigned 
on the revenues of Antioch. The sultan frowned at this preposterous 
choice ; but he smiled at the artful flattery of his vizir. “ It was not 
to postpone their reward that I selected those remote places, but to 
‘‘ leave a memorial to posterity, that, under your reign, Antioch and 
the Oxus were subject to the same sovereign.” But this description 
of his limits was unjust and parsimonious : beyond the Oxus he reduced 
to his obedience the cities of Bochara, Carizme, and Saniarcand, and 
crushed each rebellious slave or independent savage who dared to 
resist. Malek passed the Silioii or Jaxartes, the last boundary of 
Persian civilisation : the hordes of Turkestan yielded to his supre^ 
macy : his name was inserted on the coins and in the prayers of 
Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. From 
the Chinese frontier he stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feu- 
datory sway to the west and south, as far as the mountains of Georgia, 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, the holy city of Jerusalem, and 
the spicy groves of x\rabia Felix. Instead of resigning himself to the 
luxury of liisliaram, the shepherd king, both in peace and war, was in 
action and in the field. By the perpetual motion of the royal camp 
each province was ssuccessively blessed with his presence ; and he is 
said to have perambulated twelve times the wide extent of his domi- 
nions, which surpassed the Auatio reign of Cyrus and the caliphs. 
Of these expeditious the most pious and splendid w^as the pilgrimage 
of Mecca : the freedom and safety of the caravans were protected by 
Ins arms ; the citizens and pilgrims were enriched by the profusion of 
his alms ; and the desert was cheered by the places of relief and refresh- 
ment which he instituted for the use of his brethren. Hunting was 
the pleasure, and even the passion, of the sultan, and his train con- 
sisted of forty-seven thousand horses: but after the massacre of a 
Turkish chase, for each piece of game ho bestowed a piece of gold on 
the poor, a slight atonement, at the expense of the people, for the cost 
and mischief of the amusement of kings. In the peaceful prosperity 
of his reign tlie cities of Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
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with moschs and colleges : few departed from his divan without 
reward, and none without justice. The language and literature of 
Persia revived under the house of Seljuk ; and if Malek emulated 
the liberality of a Turk less potent than himself, his palace might 
resound with the songs of a hundred poets. The sultan bestowed a 
more serious and learned care on the reformation of the calendar, 
which was eflFected by a general assembly of the astronomers of the 
East. By a law of the prophet the Moslems are confined to the 
irregular course of the lunar months ; in Persia, since the age of 
Zoroaster, the revolution of the sun lias been known and celebrated 
as an annual festival ; but after the fall of the Magian empire, the 
intercalation had been neglected ; the fractions of minutes and hours 
were multiplied into days; and the date of the spring w’as removed 
from the sign of Aries to that of Pisces. The reign of Malek was 
illustrated hy the Gielaloian aera ; and all errors, either past or future, 
were corrected hy a computation of time, which surpasses the Julian, 
and approaches the accuracy of the Gregorian, style. 

In a period when Europe was plunged in the deepest barbarism, 
His death, the light and splendour of Asia may be ascribed to the 
A.D. 1092 . docility rather than the knowledge of the Turkish con- 
querors. An ample share of their wisdom and virtue is due to a 
Persian vizir, who ruled the empire under the reigns of Alp Arslan 
and his son. Nizam, one of the most illustrious ministers of the East, 
was honoured by the caliph as an oracle of religion and science ; he 
was trusted by the sultan as the faithful vicegerent of his power and 
justice. After an administration of thirty years, the fame of the vizir, 
his w^ealth, and even his services, were transformed into crimes. He 
was overthrown by the insidious arts of a woman and a rival ; and his 
fall was hastened by a rash declaration, that his cap and inkhorn, the 
badges of his office, were connected by the divine decree with the 
throne and diadem of the sultan. At the age of ninety-three years 
the venerable statesman was dismissed by his master, accused by his 


See an excellent discourse at the end of Sir William Jones’s History of Katlir 
Shah, and the articles of 'the poets Amak, Anvari, Raschidi, &c., in the Blblioth^q^l 0 
Oi'icntale. ’ 

His name was Kheder Khan. Fom' bags were placed round his scifa, and as 
he listened to the song, he cast handfuls of gold and silver to the poets (D’Hcrbeiot 
p. 1U7). All this may be true; but I do not understand how he could reigu in 
Trans oxiana in the time of Malek Shah, and much less how Kheder could surpass him 
in power and pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end, of the xith century 
is the true fiTa of his reign. ^ 

Sec Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. 235. 

_ The Gelalaian sera (Gelaleddiu, Glory of the Faith, was one of the names or 
titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the xvth of March, A.ij. 471 — a.d. 1079. Dr Hyde 
h,is produced the ongiual testimonies of the Peraians and Arabians file Rclimone 
Toterum Peistu'iim, c. IB, p. 2U0-211). ® 
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enemies, and murdered by a fanatic : the last words of Nizam at- 
tested his innocence, and the remainder of Malek’s life was short and 
inglorious. From Ispahan, the scene of this disgraceful transaction, 
the sultan moved to Bagdad, with the design of transplanting the 
caliph, and of fixing his own residence in the capital of the Moslem 
v/orld. The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained a respite of ten 
days ; and before the expiration of the term the barbarian was sum- 
moned by the angel of death. His ambassadors at (Constantinople 
had asked in marriage a Roman princess ; but the proposal was 
decently eluded, and the daifghter of Alexius, who might herself 
have been the victim, expresses her abhorrence of this unnatural con- 
junction.'^'' The daughter of the sultan was bestowed on the caliph 
Moctadi, with the imperious condition that, renouncing the society 
of his wives and concubines, he should for ever confine himself to 
this honourable alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired in the 
person of Malek Shah. Ilis vacant throne was disputed by ^ 

his brother and his four sons;^ and, after a senes of civil tiiu scijukian 

. empire, 

wars, the treaty wdiich reconciled the surviving candidates 
confirmed a lasting separation in the Persian dynasty, the eldest and 
principal branch of the house of Seljuk. The three younger dynasties 
were those of Kerman^ of Syria, and of Roum : the first of these 
commanded an extensive, though obscure, dominion on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean ; the second expelled the Arabian princes of 
Aleppo and Damascus ; and the third, our peculiar care, invaded the 
Roman provinces of Asia Minor. The generous policy of Malek 
contributed to their elevation : he allowed the princes of his blood, 
even those whom ho had vanquished in the field, to seek new king- 
doms worthy of their ambition; nor was he displeased that they 

SLlo speaks of this Persian royalty as Anna Com- 

netita was only nine years olJ at the enrl of tUo reign of Malek Sliah. (a.d. 1002), and 
when she speaks of his assassination slxe confounds the sultan with the vizir (^Aloxias, 
1. vi. p. 177, 17S [tom. i. p. 014-317, cd. Bonn]).^ 

(So obscuro, that the industiy of M. de G-uignes could only copy (tom, i. p. 244; 
tom, iii. pait i. p. 2(39, (fcc.) the history, or rather list, of the Seljnlddes of Kerman, 
in Bibliothbcpie Oiientalu. They were extinguished before the end of the xiith 
century. 

Tavernior, perhaps the only traveller who has visited Kerman, describes the 
capital as a great ruinous village, twenty -five days’ jornmey from Ispahan, and twenty- 
seven from Srmus, in the midsl of a fertile country (Voyages en Tui-quie et en Perse, 
p. 107, 111)). 

lie was the first groat victim of his minions were for a time rc-united in the 
enemy, Hassan Sabek, founder of the person of Sandjar, one of the sons of Ma- 
Assassins. Von Hammer, Qoschichte dor lek Shah, who ruled from Kashgar to 
A^'sassinen, p. 95. — M. ''Antioch, from tho Casiuan to the straits 

^ See Von Hanimor, Osmanischo Oes- " of Babclmanrlch.’' — M. 
chiidiie, vol. i. p. ILI. Tho Soljuldan do- 
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should draw away the more ardent spirits who might have disturbed 
the tranquillity of his reign. As the supreme head of his family and 
nation, the great sultan of Persia commanded the obedience and 
tribute of his royal brethren : the thrones of Kerman and Nice, of 
Aleppo and Damascus, the Atabeks and emirs of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, erected their standards under the shadow of his sceptre : and 
the hordes of Turkmans overspread the plains of the Western Asia. 
After the death of Malek the bands of union and subordination were 
relaxed and finally dissolved : the indulgence of the house of Seljuk 
invested their slaves with the inheritance of kingdoms ; and, in the 
Oriental style, a crowed of princes arose from the dust of their feet.^‘' 

A prince of the royal line, Cutulmish, the son of Izrail, the son of 
contiuGst Seljuk, had fallen iu a battle against Alp Arslan : and the 
SimorV humane victor had dropped a tear over his grave. His five 
sons, strong in arms, ambitious of power, and eager for 
1074 - 1084 . revenge, unsheathed their scimitars against the son of Alp 
Arslan. The two armies expected the signal, when the caliph, for- 
getful of the majesty which secluded him from vulgar eyes, interposed 
his venerable mediation. “Instead of shedding the blood of your 
“ brethren, your brethren both in descent and faith, unite your forces 
“ in a holy war against the Greeks, the enemies of God and his 
“ apostle.” They listened to his voice ; the sultan embraced his 
rebellious kinsmen ; and the eldest, the valiant Soliman, accepted the 
royal standard, which gave him the free conquest and hereditary 
command of the provinces of the Roman empire, from Arzeroum to 
Constantinople and the unknown regions of the West.^^ Accompanied 
by his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates : the Turkish camp was 
soon seated in the neighbourhood of Kutaieh in Phrygia; and his 
flying cavalry laid waste the country as far as the Hellespont and the 
RIack Sea. Since the decline of the empire the peninsula of Asia 
Minor had been exposed to the transient though destructive inroads 
of the Persians and Saracens ; but the fruits of a lasting conquest 
were reserved for the Turkish sultan; and his arms were introduced 
by the Greeks, who aspired to reign on the ruins of their country. 
Since the captivity of Romanus, six years the feeble sou of Eudocia 

It appears from Anna Comnena that the Turks of Asia Minor obeyed the signet 
auil ohiauss of the great sultan [Alexias, 1. vi, p. 170 [tom. i. p. 302, ed. Bonn]), and 
that the two sons of Soliman were detained in his court (p. 180 [p. 319, «t).]). 

This expression is quoted by Petit de k tJroix [Vie de Gengiscan, p. IGl) from 
some poet, most probably a Persian. 

On the conquest of Asia Minor, M. de Guignes has derived no assistance from the 
Tui’kish or Arabian writers, who produce a naked list of the Seljukidcs of lloum. 
The Greeks are unwilling to expose their shame, and we must extort some hints from 
Soylitzes (p. 360, 863 [p. 731, 736, ed. Bonn]), Nicephorus Bryenniiis (p. 88, 91, 92, 
&c., 103, 11)4 [p. loi), 136, sqq., 158, sqq,, ed, Bonn]), and Anna Comnena (Alexias, 
p. 91, 92, lSco., 168, &c. [tom. i. p, )69, sqq., 299, sqq,, od. Bonn]) 
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arts of the Greeks, the splendour of the Augustan age, existed only 
in books and ruins, which were equally obscure in the eyes of the 
Scythian conquerors. Yet in the present decay Anatolia still con- 
tains some wealthy and populous cities ; and, under the Byzantine 
empire, they were far more flourishing in numbers, size, and opulence. 
By the choice of the sultan, Nice, the metropolis of Bithynia, was 
preferred for his palace and fortress : the seat of the Seljukian 
dynasty of Bourn was planted one hundred miles from Constanti- 
nople ; and the divinity of Christ was denied and derided in the 
same temple in which it had been pronounced by the first general 
synod of the Catholics. The, unity of God, and the mission of Ma- 
homet, were preached in the moschs ; the Arabian learning was 
taught in the schools; the Cadhis judged according to the law of the 
Koran ; the Turkish manners and language prevailed in the cities ; 
and Turkman camps were scattered over the plains and mountains 
of Anatolia. On the hard conditions of tribute and servitude, the 
Greek Christians might enjoy the exercise of their religion ; but 
their most holy churches were profaned, their priests and bishops were 
insulted, they were compelled to sufler the triumph \he pagans 
and the apostacy of their brethren, many thousand children were 
marked by the knife of circumcision, and many thousand captives 
were devoted to the service or the pleasures of their masters.''"* After 
the loss of Asia, Antioch still maintained her primitive allegiance to 
Christ and Ceesar; but the solitary province was separated from all 
Boman aid, and surrounded on all sides by the Mahometan powers. 
The despair of Philaretus the governor prepared the sacrifice of his 
religion and loyalty, had not his guilt been prevented by his son, 
who hastened to the Nicene palace, and offered to deliver this valu- 
able prize into the hands of Soliman. The ambitious sultan mounted 
oil horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed in the day) per- 
formed a march of six hundred miles. Antioch was oppressed by the 
speed and secrecy of his enterprise ; and the dependent cities, as far 
as Laodicea and the confines of Aleppo,'’*'' obeyed the example of 

Dicit cos qiiendam abusione Sodoinitica intervcrt-isse cinseopum (Guibert. Abbat. 
Jliit. Hierosol. 1. i. p. 4GS). It la odd enough that we .should find a pfirallel passage 
of the same people in the present age. “ II n’est point d’horreur que ces Turcs 
n’aient commis; et semblables aux soldats efFrenes, qui dans Ic sac d’une ville, non 
“ coiitens de disposer de tout ^ leui* gre, pretend ent encore aux success lea moms de- 
“ sirables, quelques Sipahis unt poi-tiS leurs attentats sur la personne du vieux rabbi 
''do la synagogue, et celle de FArcbeveque Grec.” [Mcmoirea du Baron de Tott, 
tom. li p. 19,1.) 

The emperor; or abbot, desenoe the scenes of a Turkish camp as if they had becu 
present. Matres corroptse in conspectU filiarum multipliciter repetitls divorsoruin 
coitibus vexabantur (is that the true reading?); cum filnc assist entes carmiua praeci- 
noro salbando cogerentur. Mox eadem passio ad filias, &:c. 

See Antioch; and tho death of Soliman, in Anna (Jomnena [Alexias, 1. vi. p. IG8, 
IBS [tom. i. p. 299-3iU; ed. Bonn]), with the notes of Duoange. 
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the metropolis. From Laocllcea to the Thracian Bosphorus, or arm 
of St. George, the conquests and reign of Soliman extended thirty 
clays’ journey in length, and in breadth about ten or fifteen, between 
the rocks of Lycia and the Black Sea.^'^ The Turkish ignorance of 
navigation protected for a while the inglorious safety of the emperor ; 
but no sooner had a fleet of two hundred ships been constructed by 
the hands of the captive Greeks, than Alexius trembled behind the 
walls of his capital. His plaintive epistles were dispersed over Europe 
to excite the compassion of the Latins, and to paint the danger, the 
weakness, and the riches of the city of Constantine.^^ 

But the most interesting conquest of the Seljuklan Turks was that 
of Jerusalem,'*® which soon became the theatre of nations. 

In their capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had stipu- rugrimage of 
latcd the assurance of their religion and property, but the 
articles were interpreted by a master against whom it was 
dangerous to dispute ; and in the four hundred years of the reign of 
the caliphs the political climate of Jerusalem was exposed to the 
vicissitudes of storms and sunshine.^® By the increase of proselytes 
and })opulation the Mahometans might excuse their usurpation of three- 
fourths of the city : but a peculiar quarter was reserved for the 
patriarch with his clergy and people a tribute of two pieces of gold 
was the price of protection ; and the sepulchre of Christ, with the 
cliurch of the Resurrection, was still left in the hands of his votaries. 
Of these votaries the most numerous and respectable portion were 
strangers to Jerusalem ; the pilgrimages to the Holy Land had been 
stimulated, rather than suppressed, by the conquest of the Arabs ; 
and the enthusiasm which had always prompted these perilous 
journeys was nourished by the congenial passions of grief and indig- 
nation. A crowd of pilgrims from the East and West continued to 
visit the holy sepulchre and the adjacent sanctuaries, more especially 


William of Tyro fl. i. c. 9, 10, p. G35) gives the most authentic ..and deplorable 
account of these Turkish conquests. 

In his epistle to the count of Flandcra, Alexius SDCms to fall too low beneath his 
character and dignity; yet it is apiu'oved by Ducange (Not. ad Alexiad. p. SGT), See.), 
and paraphrased by the Abbot Gnibert, a contemporary historian. The Greek text 
110 longer exists; and each translator and scribo might say with Gnibert (p. 475), 
verbis vestita mois— a privilege of most indefinite latitudo. 

Our best fund for the history of Jeiaisalem from Hcraclius to the emsades is 
contained in two large and oiiginal pas-sages of William ai'chbishop of Tyre (1. i. o. 
1-10; 1. xviii. c. 5, 6), the principal author of the Gesta Dei per Fi'anoos. M. de 
Guignes has composed a very learned Memoiro sur le Commerce dea Francois dans le 
Levant avant les Creisados, &c. (Mem. de TAcademio dew Inscriptions, tom. xxxvii. 
p. 467-500.) 

Secundum Doininorum dispositioncm plerumqne lucida plerumque nubila rocepit 
intorvalla, et legrotantis more temponim priiescntium gravabatur aut respirabat qua- 
litato (1. i. c. lb p. 630). The Latinity of William of Tyro is by no means con- 
temptiidc; but in his account of 400 years, from the loss to the incovery of Jerusalem, 
he cxcecfts the true account by thirty years. 
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at the festival of Easter; and the Greeks and Latins, the Nestorians 
and Jacobites, the Copts and Abyssinians, the Armenians and 
Georgians, maintained the chapels, the clergy, and the poor of their 
respective communions. The harmony of prayer in so many various 
teijDues, the worship of so many nations in the common temple of 
their religion, might have afforded a spectacle of edification and 
peace ; but the zeal of the Christian sects was embittered by hatred 
and revenge ; and in the kingdom of a suffering Messiah, who had 
pardoned his enemies, they aspired to command and persecute their 
spiritual brethren. The pre-eminence was asserted by the spirit and 
numbers of the Franks, and the greatness of Charlemagne protected 
both the Latin pilgrims and the Catholics of the East. The poverty 
of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jerusalem was relieved by the alms of 
that pious emperor, and many monasteries of Palestine were founded 
or restored by his liberal devotion. Harun Alrashid, the greatest of 
the Abbassides, esteemed in his Christian brother a similar supremacy 
of genius and power : their friendship w'as cemented by a frequent 
intercourse of gifts and embassies ; and the caliph, without resigning 
the substantial dominion, presented the emperor with the keys of the 
holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem. In the decline 
of the Carlovingian monarchy the rei^ublic of ximalphi promoted the 
interest of trade and religion in the East. Her vessels transported 
the Latin pilgrims to the coasts of Egypt and Palestine, and de- 
served, by their useful imports, the favour and alliance of the 
Fatimite caliphs : an annual fair was instituted on Mount Calvary ; 
and the Italian merchants founded the convent and hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic and military order 
which has since reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta. Had 
the Christian pilgrims been content to revere the tomb of a prophet, 
the disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, w^ould have imitated, 
their piety; but these rigid Unitarians were scandalized by a 
worship wliieh represents the birth, death, and resurrection of a God ; 
tlie Catholic images were branded wuth the name of idols ; and the 
Moslems smiled with indignation at the miraculous flame which was 


For the traoisaotions of Charlemagne with the Holy Land, see Eginhard (de VitS- 
Caroli Magiii, c. 16, p. 79-82), Constantine Porphyrogemtns (de Administrationo Im- 
perii, 1. ii. c. 26, p. 86 [tom. iii. p. 115, ed. Bonn]), and Pagi (Critioa, tom. iii. A.r). 
81)0, No. 13, U, 15). 

The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphitanis viris amicis el utilium introduc- 
toribus (Gesta Dei, p. 934 [Willerm. Tyr. lib, xviii. c. 5]), The trade of Venice to 
Egypt and Palestine cannot produce so old a title, unless we adopt the laughable 
translation of a Frenchman who mistook the two factions of the circus (Veneti et 
Prasini) for the Venetians and Parisians. 

An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apud Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 
628, tom. iv. p. 368) attests the unbelief of the caliijh and the historian; yet Canta 
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kindleti on tlie eve of Easter in the holy sepulchre. This pious 
fraud, first devised in the ninth century, was devoutly cherished hy 
the Latin crusaders, and is annually repeated by the clergy of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Coptic sects, who impose on the credulous 
spectators for their own benefit and that of their tyrants. In every 
age a principle of toleration has been fortified by a sense of interest, 
and the revenue of the ])riuce and his emir was increased each year 
by the expense and tribute of so many thousand strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptre from the Abbassides 
to the Fatimites was a benefit rather than an injury to the unrbi tiie 
Holy Land. A sovereign resident in Egypt w^as more cnilpiis!^ 
sensible of the importance of Christian trade; and the 
emirs of Palestine were less remote from the justice and power of the 
throne. But the third of these Fatimite caliphs was the famous 
Hakcm,^*' a frantic youth, who was delivered by his impiety and 
despotism from the fear either of God or man, and whose reign was 
a wild mixture of vice and folly. Regardless of the most ancient 
customs of Egypt, he imposed on the women an absolute confinement ; 
the restraint excited the clamours of both sexes; their clamours pro- 
voked his fury ; a part of Old Cairo was delivered to the flames, and 
the guards and citizens were engaged many days in a bloody conflict. 
At first the caliph declared himself a zealous Musulman, the founder 
or benefactor of moschs and colleges: twelve hundred and ninety 
copies of the Koran were transcribed at his expense in letters of gold, 
and his edict extirpated the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But his 
vanity was sf)on flattered by the hope of introducing a new religion ; 
he aspired above the fame [)f a prophet, and styled himself the visible 
image of the Most High God, who, after nine apparitions on earth, 
was at length manifest in his royal person. At the name of Hakem, 


cuzono presumes to appeal to tlio Mahometans themselves for the truth of this per- 
petual miraclo. 

In Ilia Dissertations on Ecclesiixstical History the learned Mosheiin has separately 
clisDussiul this pretended miracle (tom. ii. p. 214 -OOIj'), de lumine saucti sepulchri. 

Williiiiu of Malincshury (1, iv. c. ii. p. 209) quotes the Itinerary of the monk 
Bernard, aii eye-witness, who visited Jerusalem a i). 870. The miracle is confirmed 
by anotlior pilgrim some years older; and Mobheim ascribes the invention to the 
Franks soon after the decease of Chari eiun'i;iie. 

S' Our travellers, Sandys (p. VM\ Thevcuot fp. G21-C27), Mannrirell fp. 9-4-, 95), 
&c., describe this extravagant farce. The Catholics aro jiuzzled to decide when the 
miracle ended and the trick began. 

The Orientals themselves confess the fraud, and plead neeossity and edification 
(Mdmoires dii Chovalior D’Arvieux, tom. ii. p. 140; Joseph Abudacni, Hist. Copt, 
e. 20) ; but I will not attempt, with Mosheim, to explain tho mode. Our travellers 
have fixiled with tho blood of Sb. Januariua at Naples. 

^ See D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orientalo, p, 4H), Konaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex, p 
aon, 1197, 400, 401), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. ;i21-a23), and Marci (p. 384-380), an 
historian of Egypt, translated by Roiake from Ariibio into German, and vorballj 
interpreted to me by a friend. 
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the lord of the living and the dead, every knee was bent in rcligioua 
adoration ; his mysteries were performed on a mountaiii near Cairo ; 
sixteen th[)nsaiid converts had signed his profession of faith ; and at 
the present hour a free and warlike people, the Druses of Mount 
Libanus, are persuaded of the life and divinity of a madman and 
tyrant.”® In his divine character Hakem hated the Jews and 
(Jlii'istians, as the servants of his rivals, while some remains of preju- 


TLb I'Qliglon of the Druses is concealecl by their ignorance and hypocrisy. Their 
secret doctrines are confined to the elect who profess a contemplative life, and the 
vulgar Druses, the most uulillereut of men, occasionally conform to the worship of 
the Miihoiuetaiifl and Olirihilana of their neighbourhood. The little that is, or 
deserves to be known, niiiy be seen in the iiidustrious Niebuhr (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 
llS-l-IjS?), and the second vulumo of the recent and instructive Travels of M. de Volnoy.'^ 


The religion of the Driisoa has boon 
fully developed from their own writings, 
which have long lain neglected in the libra- 
ries of Paris and Oxford, iii the ‘ Expos6 do 
la Religion dcs Druses,’ by M, Silveatro 
do Sacy, deux tomes, Paris, IBIIS. The 
learned author has prefixed a life of Ilakem 
Ijianir-Allali, which enables us to coiTeet 
several errors in the account of Gibbon. 
These errors eUielly arose from his want of 
Ituowleilgc or id attention to tho chrono- 
logy of llakeiu’a life. Hakem succeeded 
in the tlirniio of Egypt in the year of the 
Hegira ;5Hi». He did not assume his 
divinity till hiS. Jlis hfo was indeed 
“ wilil niixture of vice and folly,” to which 
may bo adiled, of the_ most .sanguinary 
cruelty. During bis reign persons 

were vietiins of his ferocity. Yet such is 
Hic god, observes M. de Saoy, whom the 
Druses have worshipped for 801) years! 
[Si*o p. cncexxix.) All his wdldest and 
most extravagant aidions were interpreted 
by his I'ollowLM’s as having a mystic and 
allegoric meauing, alluding to the de- 
Btruetion id’ other religions and tho j)ro- 
pagivtinu of his own. It does not seem to 
have been tlio “vanity” of Hakem which 
induced him to iuirorluue a new religion. 
Tho curious point in the new faith is that 
Hamza, the son of Ali, tho ixial founder cif 
the Lfmtitnun religion (sueli is its boaBtful 
title), was content to take a secondary 
part. While Hakem was Ded, tho one 
Supreme, the Imam Hamza was his In- 
telligence. It was not in his '' divine 
“ cluiracter ” that Hakem hated tho 
.fews and Christians,” but in that of a 
Maliomctan biget, which ho displayed in 
the earlier years of his reign. Uis bar- 
barous perboeutioiiH and the burning of 
tbo churcli of the Resurrection at Jeru- 
salom belong ontii’idy to that period; and 
his assumption of divituiy was followed 


by an edict of toleration to Jews and 
Christians, The Mahometans, whoso re- 
ligion he then treated w’ith hostility and 
contempt, being far the most numerous, 
were bis most dangerous enemies, and 
tlieroforo tho objects of his most inve- 
terate hatred. It is another singular fact 
that the religion ef Hakem was^ by no 
lucans confined to F.gypt and Syria. M. 
do Saey quotes a lebler luhlvesscd to the 
cliief of the sect in India; and there* is liko- 
'vvisc a letter to the byziintine emperor 
Uiuistautinc, sou of Armanoiis (Romanns), 
and the clergy of the empire — (Cunatau- 
tinethe Eighth, M. do Sacy suppoBCs, biit 
this is irreconcilabl 0 with chronology: it 
must mean Constantine tho Eleventh, Mo- 
nomachus). The assnssiiiation of Hakem 
in, of coiU’BQ, disbolioved by his soetaries. 
M. do Sacy seems to consider the fact 
obscure and doubtful. Acuording to his 
followers he ditiitppcarcd, but is hereafter 
to return. At his retui-n tlio rosiuTec- 
tioii is to take place, the trlmnpli ol LFiii- 
tariauism, and the final discomliture of all 
other religions. Tho temple of Mecca is 
especially devoted to destruction. It is 
remarkable that one of the ttvpis of this 
final COD Hummati 1 ) 11 , and of the ro-appear- 
ance of Hakem, is that Christianity shall 
ho gaming a manifest predominance over 
Mahometanism. 

As for the religion of the Druses, T can- 
not agree with Gibbon that it docs not 

deserve” to be better known; and am 
grateful to M. de Wacy, notwithstanding 
the prolixity and occasional repetition in 
his two large volumes, fur tho full ex- 
amination of tho most extraordinary re- 
ligious aberration which ever extensively 
aflected tho mind of man. ^ The worship 
of a mad tyrant is the basis of a subtle 
metaphysical creed, and of a severe, and 
even ascetic, morality. — M. 
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dice or prudence still pleaded in fay our of the law of Mahomet. 
Both in Egypt and Palestine his cruel and wanton persecution made 
some martyrs and many apostates ; the common rights and special 
privileges of the sectaries were etiually disregarded, and a general 
interdict was laid on the devotion of strangers and natives. The 
temple of the Christian world, the church of the Pi-csurrec- 
tion, was demolished to its foundations ; the luminous oi 
prodigy of Easter was interrupted ; and much profane labour 
was exhausted to destroy the cave in the rock which properly con- 
stitutes the holy sepulchre. At the report of this sacrilege the nations 
of Europe were astonished and afflicted : but, instead of arming in 
the defence of the Holy Land, they contented themselves with 
burning or banishing the Jews, as the secret advisers of the impious 
barbarian.''^ Yet the calamities of Jerusalem were in some measure 
alleviated by the inconstancy or repentance of Hakem himself ; and 
the royal mandate was sealed for the restitution of the churches 
when the tyrant was assassinated by the emissaries of his sister. The 
succeeding caliphs resumed the maxims of religion and policy: a 
free toleration was again granted 5 with the pious aid of the emperor 
of Constantinople the holy sepulchre arose from its ruins ; and, after 
a short abstinence, the pilgrims returned with an increase of appetite 
to the spiritual feast.’’'® In the sea-voyage of Palestine the dangers 
were frequent, and the opportunities rare ; but the conversion of 
Hungary opened a safe communication between Germany and Greece. 
The charity of St. Stephen, the apostle of his kingdom, relieved and 
conducted his itinerant brethren and from Belgrade to ^ 

Antioch they traversed fifteen hundred miles of a Christian piignmiiKi's, 
empire. Among the Franks the zeal of pilgrimage pre- ''' ' 
vailed beyond the example of former times, and the roads were 
covered with multitudes of either sex and of every rank, who pro- 
fessed their contempt of life so soon as they should have kissed the 
tomb of their Redeemer. Princes and prelates abandoned the care 
of their dominions, and the numbers of these pious caravans were a 
prelude to the armies which marched in the ensuing age under tlic 

^ Seo GlabBi', 1. iii. c. 7, aud tliB Annals of Baronins and Pagi, A. I). 1009, 

70 itiom tompus ex xiniverso orbe tarn innnmerabilis mnltitndo coopit confluero 
ad HepulcUrnm Salvatoris Ilierosolymis, quantum uullus hominum prius sperare 

poterat. Ordo inferioris plebis mediocres ..... reges et comites 

proesulos mulicres multfc nobiles cum pauperioribus ..... Pluribus enim erat 

mentis dcsiderium mori priusquam ad propria reverteroutur (^Glaber, 1. iv. c. 0; 
Bouquet, Historians of Franoo, tom, x. p. 50).'^ 

Glaber, 1. iii. c. 1. Kariona (^Ilist. Critic. Regum Hungariie, tom. i, p. 304-fH) 
examines whotbor St. Stephen founded a monastery at Jerusalem. 


Compare the fir?t chai». ut Wilkea, Geschichto tier Krcnzzuge. — M, 
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banner of the cross. About thirty years before the first crusade, the 
archbishop of Mentz, with the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and 
Ratisboii, undertook this laborious journey from the Rhine to the 
Jordan, and the multitude of their followers amounted to seven thou- 
sand persons. At Constantinople they were hospitably entertained 
by the emperor, but the ostentation of their wealth provoked the 
assault of the wild Arabs ; they drew their swords with scrupulous 
reluctance, and sustained a siege in the village of Capernaum till 
they were rescued by the venal protection of the Fatiinite emir. 
After visiting the holy places they embarked for Italy, but only a 
remnant of two thousand arrived in safety in their native land. 
Ingulphus, a secretary of William the Conqueror, was a companion 
of this pilgrimage; he observes that they sallied from Normandy 
thirty stout and well-appointed horsemen; but that they repassed 
the Alps twenty miserable palmers, with the staff in their hand, and 
the wallet at their back.’^® 

After the defeat of the Romans the tranquillity of the Fatimite 
Conquest caliphs was invaded by the Turks. One of the lieutenants 
Malek Shah, Atsiz the Carizmian, marched into Syria at 
^ powerful array, and reduced Damascus by 
1078 - 1090 . famine and the sword. Hems, and the other cities of the 
province, acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad and the sultan of 
Persia ; and the victorious emir advanced without resistance to the 
banks of the Nile : the Fatimite was preparing to fly into the heart 
of Africa ; but the negroes of his guard and the inhabitants of Cairo 
made a desperate sally, and repulsed the Turk from the confines of 
Egypt. In his retreat he indulged the licence of slaughter and 
rapine: the judge and notaries of Jerusalem were invited to his 
camp; and their execution was followed by the massacre of three 
thousand citizens. The cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon 
punished by the sultan Toucush, the brother of Malek Shah, who, 
with a higher title and more formidable powers, asserted the domi- 
nion of Syria and Palestine. The house of Seljuk reigned about 
twenty years in Jerusalem; but the hereditary command of the 


Baroniua (a.d. 1064, No. 43-56) has transcribed the greater part of the original 
narratives of Ingulphus, Marianus, and Lamhertus. 

See Elmaoin (Hist. Saracen, p. 349, 350) and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 237, 
vers. Pocock). M. de Guignes (Hist. deB Huns, tom. iii. part i. p. 215, 216) adds the 
testimonies, or rather the names, of Abulfeda and Novau-i. 

From the expedition of Tsar Atsiz (a.h. 469 — A.r>. 1076) to the expulsion of thu 
Ortokidea (a.d. 11)96). Yet William of Tyre (1. i. c. 6, p. 633) asserts that Jerusalem 
was thirty-eight years in the hands of the Tui-ks ; and an Arabic chronicle, q^uoted 
by Pagi (tom. iv. p. 202), supposes that the city was reduced by a Carizmian general 
to the obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, A.ii. 463 — A.d. 1070, These early dates are 
not very compatible with the general history of Asia; and I am sure that, as late as 
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holy city and territory was intrusted or abandoned to the emir Ortok, 
the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose children, after their expulsion 
from Palestine, formed two dynasties on the borders of Armenia and 
Assyria.’^ The Oriental Christians and the Latin pilgrims deplored 
a revolution which, instead of the regular government and old alli- 
ance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the iron yoke of the 
strangers of the North."® In his court and camp the great sultan had 
adopted in some degree the arts and manners of Persia ; but the 
body of the Turkish nation, and more especially the pastoral tribes, 
still breathed the fierceness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem 
the western countries of Asia were a scene of foreign and domestic 
hostility ; and the shepherds of Palestine, who held a precarious 
sway on a doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor capacity to await 
the slow profits of commercial and religious freedom. The pilgrims, 
who, through innumerable perils, had reached the gates of Jerusalem, 
were the victims of private rapine or public oppression, and often 
sunk under the pressure of famine and disease, before they were per- 
mitted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of native barbarism, or 
recent zeal, prompted the Turkmans to insult the clergy of every 
sect : the patriarch was dragged by the hair along the pavement and 
cast into a dungeon, to extort a ransom from the sympathy of his 
flock ; and the divine worship in the church of the Resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its masters. The pathetic 
tale excited the millions of the West to march under the standard of 
the cross to the relief of the Holy Land ; and yet how trifling is the 
sum of these accumulated evils, if compared with the single act of 
the sacrilege of Hakem, which had been so patiently endured by the 
Latin Christians ! A slighter provocation inflamed the more 
irascible temper of their descendants: a new spirit had arisen of 
religious chivalry and papal dominion; a nerve was touched of 
exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to the heart of Europe. 


A.D. 1064, the regnum Babylonicum (of Cairo) still prevailed in Palestine (Baronins, 
A.T). 1064, No. 56). 

De Guignoa, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 249-252. 

Willerm. Tyr. 1. i. c. 8, p. 634, who strives hard to magnify the Christian griev- 
ances. The Turks exacted an am^eus from each pilgrim! The cciphar of the Frankt 
is now fourteen dollars ; and Europe does hot complain of this voluntary tax. 


la 
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CHAPTER LVIIl. 


OrI&IN AlTD KuMBEBS OF TEE ElBST CeUSADE. — CeAEACTEES OF TEE LaTIN 

Princes. — Their March td Constantinople. — Pdljcy cf the Gefek 
Emperor Alexius. — Conquest of Nice, Antioch, and Jerusalem, ry 
THE Franks. — Eeliyeeande of the Holy Sepulchre. — Godfrey of 
Bouillon, First Kins of Jerusalem. — Institutions of the French or 
I/ATIN KiNSDOM. 

About twenty years after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Turks, 
The first the holy sepulchre was visited by an hermit of the name of 
cru^de, Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of Picardy ^ in 
PBterthe* France. His resentment and sympathy were excited by his 
Hermit. injuries and the oppression of the Christian name ; he 

mingled his tears with those of the patriarch, and earnestly inquired 
if no hopes of relief could he entertained from the Greek empe- 
rors of the East. The patriarch exposed the vices and weakness of 
the successors of Constantine. ‘‘ I will rouse,” exclaimed the hermit, 
the martial nations of Europe in your cause;” and Europe was 
obedient to the call of the hermit. The astonished patriarch dis- 
missed him with epistles of credit and complaint ; and no sooner did 
he land at Bari than Peter hastened to kiss the feet of the Roman 
j)ontifF. His stature was small, his appearance contemptible ; hut his 
eye was keen and lively, and he possessed that vehemence of speech 
which seldom fails to impart the persuasion of the soul.® He was 
born of a gentleman’s family®* (for we must now adopt a modern 
idiom), and his military service was under the neighbouring counts of 
Boulogne, the heroes of the first crusade. But he soon relinquished 
the sword and the world ; and if it be true that his wife, however 


^ Wliimaical enough is the origin of the nam^ oi Picards, and from thence of Picardie, 
which does not date earlier than a.d. 1200. It was an academical joke, an epithet 
drst applied to the nuarrelsome humour of those students, in the University of Paris, 
who came from the frontier of France and Flanders [Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p, 447 ■ 
Longuerue, Description de la France, p. 54i). ’ 

3 WiUiam of Tyre (1. i. c. 11, p. 637, 638) thus describes the hermit: Pusillus, 
persona contemptibilis, vivacis ingenii, et oculum habens perspicacem gratumquo, et 
eponte fluens ex non deerat eloquium. See Albert Aquensis, p. 185; Guibert, p. 482 
[1. ii. c. 8]; Anna Comnena in Alexia^. 1. x. p. 284, &c., with Ducange's notes, 


There ai’e differences on this point, 
and some authors say that his origin was 


obscure. Michaud, Hist, des Croisades, 
Tol. 1. p. SO, 4th ed.- -S. 
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Pioble, was aged and ugly, he might withdraw with the less reluct- 
ance from her bed to a convent, and at length to an hermitage/ 
In this austere solitude his body was emaciated, his fancy was in- 
flamed ; whatever he wished, he believed ; whatever he believed, he 
saio in dreams and revelations. From Jerusalem the pilgrim returned 
an accomplished fanatic : but as he excelled in the popular madness 
of the times, Pope Urban the Second received him as a prophet, ap- 
plauded his glorious design, promised to support it in a general 
council, and encouraged him to proclaim the deliverance of the Holy 
Land. Invigorated by the approbation of the pontiff, his zealous 
missionary traversed, with speed and success, the provinces of Italy 
and France. His diet was abstemious, his prayers long and fervent, 
and the alms which he received with one hand, he distributed with 
the other : his head was bare, his feet naked, his meagre body was 
wrapped in a coarse garment ; he bore and displayed a weighty 
crucifix I and the ass on which he rode was sanctified, in the public 
eye, by the service of the man of God. He preached to innumerable 
crowds in the churches, the streets, and the highways ; the hermit 
entered with equal confidence the palace and the cottage ; and the 
people, for all was people, was impetuously moved by his call to 
repentance and arms. When he painted the sufferings of the natives 
and pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was melted to compassion ; 
every breast glowed with indignation when he challenged the war- 
riors of the age to defend their brethren, and rescue their Saviour; 
his ignorance of art and language was compensated by sighs, and 
tears, and ejaculations; and Peter supplied the deficiency of reason 
by loud and frequent appeals .to Christ and his mother, to the saints 
and angels of paradise, with whom he had personally conversed.^’ 
The most perfect orator of Athens might have envied the success of 
his eloquence: the rustic enthusiast inspired the passions which he 
felt, and Christendom expected with impatience the counsels and 
decrees of the supreme pontiflF. 

The magnanimous spirit of Gregory the Seventh had already 
embraced the design of arming Europe against Asia ; the urban ri. 
ardour of his zeal and ambition still breathes in his epistles; cornea of 
from either side of the Alps fifty thousand Catholics had 
enlisted under the banner of St. Peter ; and his successor 

* Ultra quinquaginta millia, si me poasunt in expBclitione pro duce et pontifice 
habere, ai'niatfi. man^ volunt in iiiimicos Dei inaurgere et ad sepulchrum Domini ipso 
tUicente pervenire (^Gregor. VII. epist. li. 31, in tom. xii. p. 322, concil.). 


■ Wilken considers this as doubtful. ^ Ho had seen the Saviour in a vision: 
Geschichte dpr Kreuzziige, vol. i. p. 47. a letter had fallen from heaven. Wilken, 
— M. vol. i. p, 49. — M. 

N 2 
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reveals his intention of marching at their head against the impious 
sectaries of Mahomet. But the glory or reproach of executing, 
though not in person, this holy enterprise, was reserved for Urban the 
Second,^ the most faithful of his disciples. He undertook the con- 
quest of the East, whilst the larger portion of Rome was possessed 
and fortified by his rival Guibert of Ravenna, who contended with 
Urban for the name and honours of the pontificate. He attempted 
to unite the powers of the West, at a time when the princes were 
separated from the church, and the people from their princes, by the 
excommunication which himself and his predecessors had thundered 
against the emperor and the king of France. Philip the First of 
France supported with patience the censures which he had provoked 
by his scandalous life and adulterous marriage. Henry the Fourth 
of Germany asserted the right of investitures, the prerogative of 
confirming his bishops by the delivery of the ring and crosier. But 
the emperor’s party was crushed in Italy by the arms of the Normans 
and the countess Mathilda *, and the long quarrel had been recently 
envenomed by the revolt of his son Conrad and the shame of his 
wife,^ who, in the synods of Constance and Placentia, confessed the 
manifold prostitutions to which she had been exposed by a husband 
regardless of her honour and his own."^ So popular was the cause of 
Urban, so w^eighty w^as his influence, that the council which he sum- 
moned at Placentia ' was composed of two hundred bishops of Italy, 
France, Burgundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four thousand of the 
clergy and thirty thousand of the laity attended this important meet- 
ing ; and, as the most spacious cathedral would have been inadequate 
to the multitude, the session of seveli days was held in a plain ad- 
jacent to the city. The ambassadors of the Greek emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus, were introduced to plead the distress of their sovereign, 
and the danger of Constantinople, which was divided only by a nar- 


^ See the original lives of Urban II. by Panclnlplius Pisanus and Bernardus Guido, 
In Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script, tom. iii. pars i. p. 352, 353. 

® She is knovm by tbe different names of Praxes, Euproecia, Eufrasia, and Adolais; 
and was the daughter of a Russian prince, and the widow of a margrave of Branden- 
burg. Struv. Corpus Hist. Germamcto, p. 34i). 

® Henncus odio earn eoepit habere: ideo incarceravit earn, et concessit ut pleriq^ue 
vim ei inferrent; immo filiiim hortans ut earn subagitaret (Dodechin, Continuat. 

Scot- apud Baron, a.d. 1u93, No. 4). In the synod of Constance she ia 
described by Bertholdus, rerum inspector: quae sb tantas et tarn inauditas fornica- 
tionum^ spurcitlas, et a tantis passam fuisse conquesta est, &c.; and again at Placentia: 
satis maserieorditer suscepit, eo qubd ipsam tantas spurcitias non tarn commiaisse quaua 
invitam pertulisse pro ceito cognoverit papa cum sanctS. synodo. Apud Baron, a.d. 
1093, No. 4, 1094, No. 3. A rare subject for tbe infallible decision of a pope and 
council. These abominations are repugnant to every principle of human nature, 
which is not altered by a dispute about rings and crosiers. Yet it should seem that 
the wetehed woman was tempted by the priests to relate or subscribe some infamous 
stories of herself and her husband. 

^ See the narrative and acts of the sjmod of Placentia, Cnnoil. tom xii. p. 821, See. 
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row sea from the victorious Turks, the common enemies of the 
Christian name. In their suppliant address they flattered the pride 
of the Latin princes ; and, appealing at once to their policy and reli- 
gion, exhorted them to repel the barbarians on the^ confines of Asia, 
rather than to expect them in the heart of Europe. At the sad tale 
of the misery and perils of their Eastern brethren the assembly 
burst into tears : the most eager champions declared their readiness 
to march; and the Greek ambassadors were dismissed with the 
assurance of a speedy and powerful succour. The relief of Constan- 
tinople was included in the larger and most distant project of the 
deliverance of Jerusalem ; but the prudent Urban adjourned the final 
decision to a second synod, which he proposed to celebrate in some 
city of France in the autumn of the same year. The short delay 
would propagate the flame of enthusiasm ; and his firmest hope was 
in a nation of soldiers ® still proud of the pre-eminence of their name, 
and ambitious to emulate their hero Charlemagne,® who, in the 
popular romance of Turpin,^® had achieved the conquest of the Holy 
Land. A latent motive of affection or vanity might influence the 
choice of Urban : he was himself a native of France, a monk of 
Clugny, and the first of his countrymen who ascended the throne of 
St. Peter. The pope had illustrated his family and province ; nor 
is there perhaps a more exquisite gratification than to revisit, in 
a conspicuous dignity, the humble and laborious scenes of our youth. 

It may occasion some surprise that the Roman pontiff should erect, 
in the heart of France, the tribunal from whence he hurled couneiiof 
his anathemas against the king; but our surprise will 
vanish so soon as we form a just estimate of a king of Noveraber. 
France of the eleventh century.^ ^ Philip the First was the great- 
grandson of Hugh Capet, the founder of the present race, who, in the 
decline of Charlemagne’s posterity, added the regal title to his patri- 


® Guibort, himself a Fronchman, praises the piety and valnur of the French nation, 
the author and example of the crusades: Gens nobilis, prudena, bellicnsa, dapsilia et 
nitida . , . Quos eiiini nritones, Amjlonj Ligures, si bonis cos moribus videamua, non 
illico Fnuicofi himuwt^ appellemus ? (p. 478 [1. ii. c. 1]). He owns, however, that the 
vivacity of the Froneh degaiierates into petulance [justius aequo foroces — S.] among 
foreigners (p. 48,’? [1. ii. c. ID]) and vain loquaciousneHS (p, 50ii [1. iv. c. 9]). 

® Per viam quam jamdudupo. Carolus Magnus mirificus rex Francorum aptari fecit 
usque C. P. (GosLa Francorum, p. 1; Itobert. Moiiach. Hist. Hieros. 1. i. p. 33), &c. 

John Tilpinus, or Turpinus, was Archbishop of Kheinis, a.d. 77o. After the 
year lOUO this romance was composed in his name, by a monk of the borders of 
Fx’auco and Spain; and such was the idea of ccclosiastical merit, that he ijlescribes 
himself as a fighting and drinking priest! Yet tho book of lies wtis pronounced 
authentic by Pope Calixtiis II. (a.d. 1122), and is respectfully quoted by the abbot 
Suger, in the great Chronicles of St, Denys (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin, medii edit, 
Mansi, tom. iv. p. Ifil). 

See Etat de la Franco, by the Count de Boiilainvilliors, tom. i. p. 180-182, 
and the second volume of the Observations sur PHistoire do France, by tho Abbe de 
Mably. 
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monial estates of Paris and Orleans. In this narrow compass he was 
possessed of wealth and jurisdiction ; but in “the rest of France Hugh 
and his fii'st descendants were no more than the feudal lords of about 
sixty dukes and counts, of independent and hereditary power, who 
disdained the control of laws and legal assemblies, and whose disre- 
gard of their sovereign was revenged by the disobedience of their 
inferior vassals. At Clermont, in the territories of the count of Au- 
vergne,^® the pope might brave with impunity the resentment of 
Philip ; and the council which he convened in that city was not less 
numerous or respectable than the synod of Placentia. Besides his 
court and council of Roman cardinals, he was supported by thirteen 
archbishops and two hundred and twenty-five bishops ; the number of 
mitred prelates was computed at four hundred ; and the fathers of 
the church were blessed by the saints and enlightened by the doctors 
of the age. From the adjacent kingdoms a martial train of lords 
and knights of power and renown attended the council® in high 
expectation of its resolves ; and such was the ardour of zeal and 
curiosity, that the city was filled, and many thousands, in the month 
of November, erected their tents or huts in the open field. A session 
of eight days produced some useful or edifying canons for the re- 
formation of manners ; a severe censure was pronounced against the 
licence of private war; the Truce of God^® was confirmed, a suspen- 
sion of hostilities during four days of the week ; women and priests 
were placed under the safeguard of the church ; and a protection of 
three years was extended to husbandmen and merchants, the defence- 
less victims of military rapine. But a law, however venerable be the 
sanction, cannot suddenly transform the temper of the times ; and 
the benevolent efforts of Urban deserve the less praise, since he 
laboured to appease some domestic quarrels that he might spread the 
flames of war from the Atlantic to the Euphrates. From the synod 
of Placentia the rumour of his great design had gone forth among 


In the provinces to the south of tho Loire, the first Capotiam v^ere sciircoly 
allowed a feudal supremacy. On all sides, Normandy, Bretagne, Aquitain, Burgundy, 
Lorraine, and Flanders, contracted the name and limits of the propar France. Soo 
Hadrian Vales. N otitia GUlliarum. 

13 These counts, a younger branch of the dukes of Aquitaiu, were at length despoiled 
of the greatest part of their coxmtry by Philip Augustus. The bishops of Clermont 
i^radually became princes of the city. Melanges tir^s d’une Grande Bibliothfeque, loiii. 
xxsvi. p. 28S, &c. 

Seethe Acts of the Council of Clermont, Concil. tom. xii. p. 829, &c, 

Confluxerant ail concilium e multis regionibus, viri potent bs, et honorati, innumori, 
ipiamvis cingulo laicalis militiac superbi (.Baldric, an eye-witness, p. Sl!-S8; Robert. 
Mon. p. 31, 32, Will. Tyr. i. 14, 15, p. 639-041; Guibert, p. 478-480 PI. ii. c. 2-41; 
J’ulcher. Carnot, p. 382). 

The Truce of God (.Trova, or Treuga Bei) was first invented in Aquitain, a.1). 
blamed by some bishops as an occasion of perjury, and ivjcijtod by the Nor- 
mans as contrary to their privileges (Ducauge, Gloss. Latin, tom. vi. p. 682-G85). 
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the nations : the clergy on their return had preached in every diocese 
the merit and glory of the deliverance of the Holy Land ; and when 
the pope ascended a lofty scaffold in the market-place of Clermont, his 
eloquence was addressed to a well-prepared and impatient audience. 
His topics were obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his success in- 
evitable. The orator was interrupted by the shout of thousands, who 
with one voice, and in their rustic idiom, exclaimed aloud, God 
“ wills it, God wills it ! ” It is indeed the will of God,’’ replied 
the pope ; “ and let this memorable word, the inspiration surely of the 
‘‘ Holy Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to animate 
“ the devotion and courage of the champions of Christ. His cross is 
“ the symbol of your salvation; wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as an 
external mark, on your breasts or shoulders, as a pledge of your 
“ sacred and irrevocable engagement.” The proposal was joyfully 
accepted ; great numbers, both of the clergy and laity, impressed on 
their garments the sign of the cross, and solicited the pope to march 
at their head. This dangerous honour was declined by the more 
prudent successor of Gregory, who alleged the schism of the church, 
and the duties of his pastoral office, recommending to the faithful, 
who were disqualified by sex or profession, by age or infirmity, to aid 
with their prayers and alms the personal service of their robust brethren. 
The name and powers of his legate he devolved on Adhemar, bishop 
of Puy, the first who had received the cross at his hands. The fore- 
most of. the temporal chiefs was Raymond, count of Toulouse, whose 
ambassadors in the council excused the absence, and pledged the 
honour, of their master. After the confession and absolution of their 
sins, the champions of the cross were dismissed with a superfluous 

Dcus vxiU, JDeus vuH! was the pure acclamation of the clei’gy who understood Latin 
(liobert. Mon. 1. i. p. .^2). ]3y the illiterate huty, who spoke the Provmoial or Limousin 
idiom, it was corrupted to Devs lo voit, or Diei:! el uoltP See Chron. Casinense, 1. iv. 
c. 11, p. 497, in Muratori, Script. Roruni Ital. tom. iv., and Ducange CDissertat. xi.p. 
151)7, sur Joinville, and Gloss. Latin, tom. h. p. 690), who, in his preface, produces a 
very difiicult specimen of the diiJccb of Kovergue, a.d. 1100, very near, both in time 
and pltico, to the Council of Clermont ip. 15, IG). 

Most commt)uly on tlioir fshoulders, in gold, or silk, or cloth, sowed on their 
garmontFf.’ In the first crusade all were rod; in the third tlie French alone preserved 
that colour, while green crosses were adopted by the Flemings, and white by the 
English (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651). Yet in England the red ever appears the favourite, 
and, as it were, the national colom- of our military ensigns and uniforms. 


^ Michaud is of opinion that the speech vol. i. p. 108, note. It may be added that 
of Urban II., though reported by the his- Robert the Monk does not represent the 
toriaiis in Latin, was delivered in the Ro- exclamation to have been confined to the 
manco language. For though Latin was at clergy, but to have been genepl ('^ita 
that period the language of civil life, it was oinnmm qui aderant affoctus in unum 
never the popular idiom; and as the pontiff “ conciliavit, ut omnes acclamarent Doua 
was a Frenchman, it would have been easy vult, Deus vult I ’*). But as he wrote in 
for him to employ the* common dialect of Latin, he of course gave the exclamation 
U)c south of ]<VaiioD. Hist, tics Croisadcs, in Latin. — 8. 
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admonition to invite their countrymen and friends ; and their depar- 
ture for the Holy Land was fixed to the festival of the Assumption, 
the fifteenth of August, of the ensuing year.^^ 

So familiar, and as it were so natural to man, is the practice of 
Justice of violence, that our indulgence allows the slightest provoca- 
the cnu^des ? ^jiost disputable right, as a sufficient ground of 

national hostility. But the name and nature of an hol^ war demands 
a more rigorous scrutiny ; nor can we hastily believe that the servants 
of the Prince of Peace would unsheath the sword of destruction unless 
the motive were pure, the quarrel legitimate, and the necessity inevi- 
table. The policy of an action may be determined from the tardy 
lessons of experience ; but before we act, our conscience should be 
satisfied of the justice and propriety of our enterprise. In the age of 
the crusades, the Christians, both of the East and West, were per- 
suaded of their lawfulness and merit ; their arguments are clouded 
by the perpetual abuse of Scripture and rhetoric ; but they seem to 
insist on the right of natural and religious defence, their peculiar title 
to the Holy Land, and the impiety of their Pagan and Mahometan 
foes.®^ I. The right of a just defence may fairly include our civil 
and spiritual allies : it depends on the existence of danger ; and that 
danger must be estimated by the twofold consideration of the malice 
and the power of our enemies. A pernicious tenet has been imputed 
to the Mahometans, the duty of extirpating all other religions by the 
sword. This charge of ignorance and bigotry is refuted by the 
Koran, by the history of the^Musulman conquerors, and by their 


*9 Bongarsius, who has publishsti the original writers of the crusades, adopts, with 
much complacency, the fanatic title of Guibertus, Gesta Dei per Francos; thougli 
some critics propose to read Gesta per Francos (Hanovias, IDll, two vols. m 

folio). I shall briefly enumerate,, as they stand in this collection, the authors whom 
I have used for the fii’st crusade. I. Gesta Fi’ancorum. II. Itobcrtus Monaehus, 
III. Baldricus. IV. Raimundua do Agiles. Y. Albeitus Aquouisiw. VI. Fiilcherius 
Carnotensis. YII. Guibertus. VIII. Willielmue Tyriensis. Muratori has given 
us, IX. Ratlulphus Cadomensis cle'Gestia Tancredi (Script. Iter. Ital, tom. v. p. 2^.5- 
and, X. Bernardus Thesaurarius de Acquisition o Tcitec Sanctee (tom.vii. p. 

848).® The last of these was unknown to a late French historian, who has given a 
large and critical list of the writers of the crusades (Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. ]). 
13-141), and most of whose judgments my own experience will allow me to ratify. It 
was late before I could obtain a sight of the French historians collected by Duchesne. 

I. Petri Tudebodi Sacerdotis Sivracensis Historia de Hierosolymitano Itinera (toin. 
iv. p. 773-8 U)j has been transfused into the first anonymous writer of Bongarsius. 

II. The Metrical History of the First Crusade, in vii books (p. 890-912), is .of smiUl 
value or account. 

^ If the reader wiR turn to the first scene of the First Part of Henry the Fourth, 
he will see in the text of Shakspeajre the natural feelings of enthusiasm; and in the 
notes of Dr. Johnson the worlnugs of a bigoted, though vigorous, mind, greedy of 
every pretence to hate and persecute those who dissent from his creed. 


* Several now documents, particularly industry of the modern historians of the 
from the East, have been collected the crusades, M. Michaud and WUkon. — M 
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public and legal toleration of the Christian worship. But it cannot 
be denied that the Oriental churches are depressed under their iron 
yoke ; that, in peace and w’ar, they assert a divine and indefeasible 
claim of universal empire ; and that, in their orthodox creed, the 
unbelieving nations are continually threatened with the loss of reli- 
gion or liberty. In the eleventh century the victorious arms of the 
Turks presented a real and urgent apprehension of these losses. 
They had subdued in less than thirty years the kingdoms of Asia, 
as far as Jerusalem and the Hellespont; and the Greek empire 
tottered on the verge of destruction. Besides an honest sympathy 
for their brethren, the Latins had a right and interest in the support 
of Constantinople, the most important barrier of the West ; and the 
privilege of defence must reach to prevent, as well as to repel, an 
impending assault. But this salutary purpose might have been 
accomplished by a moderate succour ; and our calmer reason must 
disclaim the innumerable hosts and remote operations which over- 
whelmed Asia and depopulated Europe.*^ II. Palestine could add 
nothing to the strength or safety of the Latins ; and fanaticism alone 
could pretend to justify the conquest of that distant and narrow pro- 
vince. The Christians affirmed that their inalienable title to the 
promised land had been sealed by the blood of their divine Saviour ; 
it w^as their right and duty to rescue their inheritance from the unjust 
possessors, who profaned his sepulchre, and oppressed the pilgrimage 
of his disciples. Vainly would it be alleged that the pre-eminence 
of Jerusalem and the sanctity of Palestine have been abolished with 
the Mosaic law ; that the God of the Christians is not a local deity, 
and that the recovery of Bethlehem or Calvary, his cradle or his 
tomb, will not atone for the violation of the moral precepts of the 
Gospel. Such arguments glance aside from the leaden shield of 
superstition ; and the religious mind will not easily relinquish its hold 
on the sacred ground of mystery and miracle. HI. But the holy 
wars which have been waged in every climate of the globe, from 
Egypt to Livonia, and from Peru to Hindostan, require the support 
of some more general and flexible tenet. It has been often supposed, 


* The mannei' in. which the war was 
conducted surely has little relation to the 
abstract' question of ths justice or injustice 
of the war. The most just and necessary 
war may be conducted with the most pro- 
digal waste of human life, and the wildest 
fanaticism; the most unjust with the 
coolest moderation and consummate gene- 
ralship. The question is, whether the 
liberties and religion of Europe were in 
danger from tlie aggressions of Mahomet- 
anism 7 if BO, it is difdcult to limit the 


right, though it may be proper to question 
the wisdom, of overwhelming the enemy 
with the armed population of a whole con- 
tinent, and repollmg, if possible, the in- 
vading conqueror into his native deserts. 
The crusades iire monuments of human 
folly ! but to which of the more regular 
wars of cimlisod Europe, waged for per- 
sonal ambition or national jealousy, will 
our calmer reason appeal as monuments 
either of human justice or human wisdom? 
— M. 
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and sometimes affirmed, that a difference of religion is a worthy 
cause of hostility ; that obstinate unbelievers may be slain or subdueu 
by the champions of the cross ; and that grace is the sole fountain 
of dominion as well as of mercy/ Above four hundred years before 
the firsb crusade, the eastern and western provinces of the Roman 
empire had been acquired about the same time, and in the same 
manner, by the barbarians of Germany and Arabia. Time and 
treaties had legitimated the conquests of the Christian Franks ; but in 
the eyes of their subjects and neighbours the Mahometan princes 
were still tyrants and usurpers, who, by the arms of war or rebellion, 
might be lawfully driven from their unlawful possession.^^ 

As the manners of the Christians were relaxed, their discipline of 
penance was enforced : and with the multiplication of sins 

Spiritual ^ 1‘TivTi . . . i 

moiue^ani the remedies were multiplied.^ Jn the primitive church a 
imiuigencBi.. confession prepared the work of atone- 

ment. In the middle ages the bishops and priests interrogated the 
criminal, compelled him to account for his thoughts, words, and 
actions, and prescribed the terms of his reconciliation with God. 
But as this discretionary power might alternately be abused by in- 
dulgence and tyranny, a rule of discipline was framed to inform and 
regulate the spiritual judges. This mode of legislation was invented 
by the Greeks; thQir penitentials^^ were translated, or imitated, in 
the Latin church ; and in the time of Charlemagne the cjei’gy of 
every diocese were provided with a code, which they prudently con 
cealed from the knowledge of the vulgar. In this dangerous estimate 
of crimes and punishments each case was supposed, each difference 
was remarked, by the experience or penetration of the monks ; some 

The vith Discourse of Floury on EcclesiaBtica.! History fp. 223-261) contains an 
accuratB and rational Yiew of the causes and effects of the crusades. 

-- The penance, indulgences, &c., of the middle ages are amply discussod by Mura- 
tori fAntiquitat. Italiuc medii iEvi, tom. v. dissert. Ixviii. p. 7LI9-'7i)S) and by M. Cliais 
(Lettres sur les Jubilea et les Indulgences, tom. ii. lettres 21 & 22, p. 478-556), with 
this difference, that the abuses of superstition are mildly, perhaps faintly, exposed by 
the learned Italian, and peevishly magnified by the Dutch minis bcr. 

Schniidt (Histoii’o des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 211-220, 452-462) gives an abstract 
of the Penitential of Khegino in the ninth, and of Burchard in the tenth, century. In 
one year fivc-and-thirby murders were perpetrated at Worms. 


“God,” says the abbot Guibert, “in- 
vented the crusades as a new way for 
“ the to atone for their sins and to 
merit salvation.’* This extraordmaiy 
and characteristic passage must be given 
entire. ^‘Deus nostro tempore proolia 
sancta iustituit, ut ,ordo equestris et 
vulgus oberrans qui vetustcc Paganitatis 
cxemplo in mutuas versabantur caedes, 
novum reperircut salutis promerendic 
genuh, ut noc fiinditiib electa, ut fieri 


assolet, monastic^ conversatinne, seu 
'' religiosS. quamlibet professinno siceulum 
“ relinquero cogerentur; sodsul) consiietn 
“ licontia et habitu ex auo ipsurum ofiicio 
“ Deialiquat anus gi’atiam consoquereniur.” 
Guib. Abbas, p. 471 [1, i. c. 11. fcjee 
Wilken, vol. i. p. 03. — M. 

^ William of Tjtc paints in the blackesb 
colours the manners of Europe at ihia 
period (,lib. i.).— S. 
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sins are enumerated which innocence could not have suspected, and 
others which reason cannot believe ; and the more ordinary offences 
of fornication and adultery, of perjury and sacrilege, of rapine and 
murder, were expiated by a penance which, according to the various 
circumstances, was prolonged from forty days to seven years. During 
this term of mortification the patient was healed, the criminal w'as 
absolved, by a salutary regimen of fasts and prayers : the disorder of 
his dress was expressive of grief and remorse ; and he humbly ab- 
stained from all the business and pleasure of social life. But the 
rigid execution of these laws would have depopulated the palace, the 
camp, and the city ; the barbarians of the West believed and trembled ; 
but nature often rebelled against principle ; and the magistrate 
laboured without effect to enforce the jurisdiction of the priest. A 
literal accomplishment of penance was indeed impracticable : the 
guilt of adultery was multiplied by daily repetition ; that of homicide 
might involve the massacre of a whole people ; each act was separately 
numbered ; and, in those times of anarchy and vice, a modest sinner 
might easily incur a debt of three hundred years. His insolvency 
was relieved by a commutation or indulgence : a year of penance w'as 
appreciated at twenty-six solidi^^ of silver, about four pounds sterling, 
lor the rich ; at three solidi, or nine shillings, for the indigent ; and 
these alms were soon appropriated to the use of the church, which 
derived from the redemption of sins an inexhaustible source of opu- 
lence and dominion. A debt of three hundred years, or twelve 
hundred pounds, was enough to impoverish a plentiful fortune; the 
scarcity of gold and silver was supplied by the alienation of land ; and 
the princely donations of Pepin and Charlemagne are expressly given 
for the remedy of their soul. It is a maxim of the civil law, that 
wdiosoever cannot pay with his purse must pay with his body; and 
the practice of flagellation was adopted by the monks— a cheap 
though painful equivalent. By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of 
penance was taxed at three thousand lashes ; and such was the skill 
and patience of a famous hermit, St. Dominic of the Iron Cuirass, 
that in six days he could discharge an entire century by a whipping 
of three hundred thousand stripes. His example was followed by 

Till the xiith century we may support the clear account of xii denani, or pence, 
tu the sulidu^i or shilling; and xx solidi to the pound weight of silver, abo\it the pound 
.sterling. Our money is diminished to a third, and the French to a fiftieth, of this 
primitive standiu'd. 

“ Each century of lashos was sanctified with the recital of a psalm; and the whole 
rsaltor, with the accompaniment of 15,000 stripes, was equivalent to five years. 

The Life and Achievomeuta of St. Dtuninic Lorieatus was composed by his friend 
iiml admirer. Voter Damianua. See Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom, xiii. p. 9B-10-1-; 
iJarojiius, a.d. 1050, No, 7, who observes, from Damianus, how fashionable, even 
ainmig ladies of quality (subliuiis generis), this expiation (purgatorii genus) was 
grown. 
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many penitents of both sexes ; and as a vicarious sacrifice was ac- 
cepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might expiate on his own back the 
sins of his benefactors.-' These compensations of the purse and the 
person introduced, in the eleventh century, a more honourable mode 
of satisfaction. The merit of military service against the Saracens of 
Africa and Spain had been allowed by the predecessors of Urban 
the Second. In the council of Clermont, that pope proclaimed a 
plena?*!/ indulgence to those who should enlist under the banner of 
the cross ; the absolution of all their sins, and a full receipt for all 
that might be due of canonical penance.^® The cold philosophy of 
modern times is incapable of feeling the impression that was made on 
a sinful and fanatic world. At the voice of their pastor, the robber, 
the incendiary, the homicide, arose by thousands to redeem their 
souls by repeating on the infidels the same deeds which they had 
exercised against their Christian brethren ; and the terms of atone- 
ment were eagerly embraced by offenders of every rank and denomi- 
nation. None were pure ; none were exempt from the guilt and 
penalty of sin ; and those who were the least amenable to the justice 
of God and the church were the best entitled to the temporal and 
eternal recompence of their pious courage. If they fell, the spirit of 
the Latin- clergy did not hesitate to adorn their tomb with the crown 
of martyrdom ; and should they survive, they could expect without 
impatience the delay and increase of their heavenly reward. They 
offered their blood to the Son of God, who had laid down his life for 
their salvation : they took up the cross, and entered with confidence 
into the way of the Lord. His providence would watch over their 
safety ; perhaps his visible and miraculous power would smooth the 
difficulties of their holy enterprise. The cloud and pillar of Jehovah 
had marched before the Israelites into the promised land. Mi^ht 
not the Christians more reasonably hope that the rivers would open 
for their passage ; that the walls of the strongest cities would fall 
at the sound of their trumpets ; and that the sun would be arrested 
in his mid-career to allow them time for the destruction of the 
infidels ? 

At a quarter, or oven half, a rial a lash, Saucho Pauza was a cheaper, and pOB- 
Bihly not a more dishonest, workman. I remember in P^re Lahat (Voyages en Italic, 
tom. vii. p. lti-29) a very lively picture of the dexteritji of one of these artists. 

Quicunque pro sola devoti(>nB,non pro honoris vel pecuniai adoptiono, ad liberiin- 
dam ecclesiam Dei Jerusalem profectus fuerit, iter illud pro omni poouibcutia repu- 
tetur. Canon. Concil. Claromont. ii. p. 329. Guibert styles it novum salutis genus 
(p, 471 [1. 1 . c, 1]), and is almost philosophical on the subject.'^ 

^ Such at least was the belief of the ciTisadors, and such is the uniform style of the 
historians (Espnt des Croisades, tom. iii. p. 477); but the prayers for the repose of 
their souls are inconsistent in orthodox theology with the merits of martyrdom. 


" See note, p. 186,— M. 
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Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched to the holy sepu-chre, 1 
will dare to affirm that all were prompted by the spirit of ^ 
enthusiasm, the belief of merit, the hope of reward, and the LTSumi 
assurance of divine aid. But I am ei][ually persuaded that ^ 
in many it was not the sole, that in 5c>wie it was not the leading*, 
principle of action. The use and abuse of religion are feeble to 
stem, they are strong and irresistible to impel, the stream of national 
manners. Against the private wars of the barbarians, their bloody 
tournaments, licentious loves, and judicial duels, the popes and synods 
might ineffectually thunder. It is a more easy task to provoke the 
metaphysical disputes of the Greeks, to drive into the cloister the 
victims of anarchy or despotism, to sanctify the patience of slaves and 
cowards, or to assume the merit of the humanity and benevolence of 
modern Christians. War and exercise were the reigning passions of 
the Franks or Latins ; they were enjoined, as a penance, to gratify 
those passions, to visit distant lands, and to draw their swords against 
the nations of the East. Their victory, or even their attempt, would 
immortalise the names of the intrepid heroes of the cross ; and the 
purest piety could not be insensible to the most splendid prospect of 
military glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe they shed the blood 
of their friends and countrymen for the acquisition, perhaps, of a 
castle or a village. They could march with alacrity against the 
distant and hostile nations who were devoted to their arms ; their 
fancy already grasped the golden sceptres of Asia ; and the con- 
quest of Apulia and Sicily by the Normans might exalt to royalty 
the hopes of the most private adventurer. Christendom, in her 
rudest state, must have yielded to the climate and cultivation of the 
Mahometan countries ; and their natural and artificial wealth had 
been magnified by the talcs of pilgrims and the gifts of an imperfect 
commerce. The vulgar, both the great and small, were taught to 
believe every wonder, of lands flowing with milk and honey, of mines 
and treasures, of gold and diamonds, of palaces of marble and jasper, 
and of odoriferous groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In this 
earthly paradise each warrior depended on his sword to carve a plen- 
teous and honourable establishment, which he measured only by the 
extent of his wishes.^“ Their vassals and soldiers trusted their fortunes 
to God and their master : the spoils of a Turkish emir might enrich 
the meanest follower of the camp ; and the flavour of the wines, the 


The same hopes were displayed in the letters of the adventttrci’S ad animandos 
Q[ni in Francia reaederant. Hugh de Reiteste could boast that his share amounted 
to one abbey and ten Oastles, of the yearly value of 1501) marks, and that he should 
acrpiire an hundred castles by the cnn<iucst of Aloppo (^Uuibert, p. 554, 555 [1. vii. 
e. LJ5]). 
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beauty of the Grecian women, were temptations more auaptod to 
the nature, than to the profession, of the champions of the cross. 
The love of freedom was a powerful incitement to the multitudes 
who were oppressed by feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under this 
holy sign, the peasants and burghers, who were attached to the ser- 
vitude of the glebe, might escape from an haughty lord, and transplant 
themselves and their families to a land of liberty. The monk might 
release himself from the discipline of his convent, the debtor might 
suspend the accumulation of usury and the pursuit of his creditors, 
and outlaws and malefactors of every cast might continue to brave 
the laws and elude the punishment of their crimes.^" 

These motives were potent and numerous : when we have singly 
iiiQuence Computed their weight on the mind of each individual, we 
of example. g^dd the infinite series, the multiplying powers of ex- 

ample and fashion. The first proselytes became the warmest and 
most effectual missionaries of the cross : among their friends and 
countrymen they preached the duty, the merit, and the rccompence 
□f their holy vow, and the most reluctant hearers were insensibly 
drawn within the whirlpool of persuasion and authority. The martial 
youths were fired by the reproach or suspicion of cowardice ; the 
opportunity of visiting with an army the sepulchre of Christ was em- 
braced by the old and infirm, by women and children, who consulted 
rather their zeal than their strength ; and those who in the evening 
had derided the folly of their companions were the most eager, the 
ensuing day, to tread in their footsteps. The ignorance which mag- 
nified the hopes, diminished the perils, of the enterprise. Since the 
Turkish conquest, the paths of pilgrimage were obliterated; the 
chiefs themselves had an imperfect notion of the length of the way and 
the state of their enemies ; and such was the stupidity of the people, 
that, at the sight of the first city or castle beyond the limits of their 
knowledge, they were ready to ask whether that was not the Jeru- 
salem, the term and object of their labours.^ Yet the more prudent 
of the crusaders, who were not sure that they should be’ fed from 
heaven with a shower of quails or manna, provided themselves with 
those precious metals which, in every country, are the representatives 

In his genuine or fiotitious letter to the Count of Flanders, Alexius minglos with 
the danger of the church, and the relics of saints, the auri et argenti amor, and pul- 
cherrimarum feeminarum voluptas (p.476 [1. i. c. 4])j as ‘if, says the indignant Guibert, 
the Greek women were handsomer than those of Franco. 

See the privileges of the Cruccsu/nati — freedom from debt, usury, injury, secular 
justice, &c. The pope was their perpetual guardian (Ducange, tom. ii. p. Ij51, G52), 


^ Guibert (lib. i.) relates this trait only “ urhes, si hsec osset Jerusalem ad quam 
of the children: ''' ipsos infantulos, dum “ tenderent rogitare.” Michaud, vol. i. 
“ obviam habeiit qinnlibct castella, vol p. l.'Jl.— S. 
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of every commoility. To defray, according to tlieir rank, tke expenses 
of the road, princes alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and 
castles, peasants their cattle and the instruments of husbandry. The 
value of property was depreciated by the eager competition of multi- 
tudes ; while the price of arms and horses was raised to an exorbitant 
height by the wants and impatience of the buyers.^^ Those who 
remained at home, with sense and money, were enriched by the 
epidemical disease; the sovereigns acquired at a cheap rate the 
domains of their vassals, and the ecclesiastical purchasers completed 
the payment by the assurance of their prayers. The cross, which 
was commonly sewed on the garment, in cloth or silk, was inscribed 
by some zealots on their skin : an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was 
applied to perpetuate the mark ; and a crafty monk, who showed tlie 
miraculous impression on his breast, was repaid with the popular 
veneration and the richest benefices of Palestine.^^ 

The fifteenth of August had been fixed in the council of Clermont 
for the departure of the pilgrims ; but the day was anti- Boraitur? 
cipatcd by the thoughtless and needy crowd of plebeians ; 
and I shall briefly despatch the calamities which they in- 
flicted and suffered before I enter on the more serious and 
successful enterprise of the chiefs. Early in the spring, from the 
confines of France and Lorraine, above sixty thousand of the popu- 
lace of both sexes flocked round the first missionary of the crusade, 
and pressed him, with clamorous importunity, to lead them to the 
holy sepulchre. The hermit, assuming the character, without the 
talents or authority, of a general, impelled or obeyed the forward 
impulse of his votaries along the banks of the Rhine and Danube. 
Tlieir wants and numbers soon compelled them to separate, and his 
lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, a valiant though needy soldier, 
conducted a vanguard of pilgrims, whose condition may be deter- 
mined from the proportion of eiglit horsemen to fifteen thousand 


Q-uibcrt (p. 481 [1. ii. c. G]) paints in lively CDlours this general emotion. lie 
was one of the few contemporaries who had genius enough to feel the astonishing 
scenes that were passing before their eyes. Erat itaquo vidore miraculum, cox'O omnes 
am ore, atque vili vender e, 8cg.^ 

Some instances of these stigmata are given in the Esprit des Croisacles (tom. ili. 
p. 189, &Q.) from authors whom I have not seen. 


® Guibert, however, sometimes sacri- 
ficed truth to effect. Thus ho acknow- 
ledges, in his account of Potor tho Heimit, 
Uon ad veritatem sed vulgo referimus 
“ amanti novitatem.” Lib. ii. c. 8. M. 
Michaud does not coincido with Gibbon’s 
estimate of Guibert's merits, and consi- 
ders hi in to bp distinguished from contem- 


porary chroniclers only by the obscurity 
of his style and by his complaints of the 
excesses of the crusaders. M. Michaud 
taunts Gibbon with calling Guibert a 
“ philosoijher,” but the only foundatxDn 
of this charge is the expression in note 
28* Ilist. des Croisadcs, vol. i, p. hi 2, 
note. — S. 
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foot. The example and footsteps of Peter were closely pursued Ly 
another fanatic, the monk Godescal, whose sermons had swept away 
fifteen or twenty thousand peasants from the villages of Germany. 
Their rear was again pressed by an herd of two hundred thousand, 
the most stupid and savage refuse of the people, who mingled with 
their devotion a brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, and drunkenness. 
Some counts and gentlemen, at the head of three thousand horse, 
attended the motions of the multitude to partake in the spoil: but 
their genuine leaders (may we credit such folly?) were a goose and 
a goat, who were carried in the front, and to whom these worthy 
Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine spirit.^'* Of these, and 
of other bands of enthusiasts, the first and most easy warfare was 
against the Jews, the murderers of the Son of God. In the trading 
cities of the Moselle and the Rhine their colonies were numerous and 
rich, and they enjoyed, under the protection- of the emperor and the 
bishops, the free exercise of their religion.^® At Verdun, Treves, 
Mentz, Spires, Worms, many thousands of that unhappy people 
were pillaged and massacred,®"^ nor had they felt a more bloody 
stroke since the persecution of Hadrian. A remnant was saved by 
the firmness of their bishops,*" who accepted a feigned and transient 
conversion ; but the more obstinate Jews opposed their fanaticism to 
the fanaticism of the Christians, bamcadoed their houses, and, pre- 
cipitating themselves, their famdies, and their wealth into the rivers 
or the flames, disappointed the malice, or at least the avarice, of 
their implacable foes. 

Euit et aliud scolus detcstabile in hac congregatione pedestris populi stulti et 
vesanse levitatis .... anserem quendam divinD spiritS asBsrcbant afflatum, et oupdlmn 
non minus eodem replotam, et bas sibi duces • [bujus] secundjc viai feccrant, &c. 
(Albert. Aquensis, 1. i. c. 31, p. 196). Had these peasants founded an empire, they 
might haTB introduced, as in Egypt, the worship of animals, which their philosophic 
descendants would have glossed over with some specious and subtle allegory. 

^ Benjamin of Tndela describes the state of his Jewish brethren from Cologne along 
the Rhine: they were rich, generous, learned, hospitable, and lived in the eager hope 
of the Messiah (Voyage, tom. i. p. 243-245, par Baratier). In seventy years (ho wrote 
about A.D. 1170) they had recovered from these massacres.® 

These massacres and depredations on the Jews, which were renewed at each 
crusade, are cooUy related. It is true that St. Bernard (Epist. 3H3, tom. i. p. 329 [p. 
328, ed. Bened.]) admonishes the Oriental FrankSj^ non sunt persequendi Jiidsei, non 
sunt trucidandi. The contrary doctrine had been preached by a mal monk.’’ 


** The Jews had established themselves 
in Germany towards the fourth century. 
An edict of Constantine, addressed to the 
tlecnrions of Cologne, shows that they 
were then very numerous in that city, a 
fiiet which is confirmed by tombstones 
ongi’aved T^uth Hebrew characters. Lettre 
rle M. Capefigue, in Midland, vol. ii. p. 
599.— S. 


This is an unjust sarcasm against St, 
Bernard. He stood above all rivalry of 
this kind. See c. list note 31. — M. 

“ The bishops of Worms, Trfeves, Mentz, 
and Spires opened their palaces as asylums 
for the Jews of their dioceses. Tho term 
“ Mejir bishops,” as applied to the Jews, 
might he misunderstood. — S 
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Between the frontiers of Austria and the seat of the Byzantine 
monarchy the crusaders were compelled to traverse an in- 
terval of six hundred miles, the wild and desolate countries destruction 
of Hungary and Bulgaria. The soil is fruitful, and inter- wdAsfa?^ 
sectcd with rivers ; but it was then covered with morasses 
and forests, which spread to a boundless (Extent whenever man has 
ceased to exercise his dominion over the earth. Both nations had 
imbibed the rudiments of Chidstianity : the Hungarians were ruled 
by their native princes, the Bulgarians by a lieutenant of the Greek 
emperor; but, on the slightest provocation, their ferocious nature 
was rekindled, and ample provocation was afforded by the disorders 
of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must have been unskilful and 
languid among a people whose cities were built of reeds and timber, 
which were deserted in the summer season for the tents of hunters 
and shepherds. A scanty supply of provisions was rudely demanded, 
forcibly seized, and greedily consumed, and on the first quarrel the 
crusaders gave a loose to indignation and revenge. But their 
ignorance of the country, of war, and of discipline exposed them to 
every snare. The Greek prsefect of Bulgaria commanded a regular 
force at the trumpet of the Hungarian king, the eighth or the 
tenth of his martial subjects bent their bows and mounted on horse- 
back ; their policy was insidious, and their retaliation on these pious 
robbers was unrelenting and bloody.®^ About a third of the naked 
fugitives, and the hermit Peter was of the number, escaped to the 
Thracian mountains ; and the emperor, who respected the pilgrimage 
and succour of the Latins, conducted them by secure and easy 
jounieys to Constantinople, and advised them to await the arrival of 
their brethren. For a while they remembered their faults and 
losses, but no sooner were they revived by the hospitable entertain- 
ment, than their venom was again inflamed ; they stung their bene- 


See uhe contoinporary iescription of Hungary in OtKo of Friaingen, 1. i. c. 31, in 
MiU'iitori., Script. Eerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 6135, D6S, 

The old Hungarians, without excepting Turotzius, are ill-informed of the firal: 
crusade, which they involve m a single passage. Katona, like ourselves, can only 
quote the writers of France; but he compares with local science the ancient and 
modem geography. Ante portam Cypemi is Sopron or Poson; MulleviUa^ Zemliu; 
Ftmius Maroe, Savus; Lintax, Leith; Mesebrocli, or ^Ursehiiru^ Ouar, or Moaon; Tulkn* 
h'urg^ Pragg (de Eegibus HimgaL-ise, tom. lii. p. 19-53). 


The narrative of the first march is 
very incorrect. < The first party moved 
under Walter de Pexejo and Walter the 
Penniless: they passed safe through Hun- 
gary, the Idngdom of Calmany, and were 
attacked in Bulgaria. Peter followed with 
■i,0,090 men; passed through Hungtuy; 

VOL. vii* 


but, seeing the clothes of sixteen cru- 
saders on the walls of Semlin, he attacked 
and stormed thu city. He thou marched 
to Nissa, where at first he was hospitfihly 
received; but au iicci denial quarrel taking 
place, ho sufferetl a great dofeab, Wiiken, 
vol. i, p. 84-86, — M. 


0 
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factor, and neither gardens, nor palaces, nor churches, were safe 
from their depredations. For his own safety, Alexius allared them to 
pass over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; but their blind 
impetuosity soon urged them to desert the station which he had 
assigned, and to rush headlong against the Turks, who occupied the 
road of Jerusalem. The hermit, conscious of his shame, had with- 
drawn from the camp to Constantinople ; and his lieutenant, Walter 
the Penniless, who was worthy of a better command, attempted with- 
out success to introduce some order and prudence among the herd of 
savages. They separated in q^uest of prey, and themselves fell an 
easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a rumour that their foremost 
companions were rioting in the spoils of his capital, Soliman® tempted 
the main body to descend into the plain of Nice : they were over- 
whelmed by the Turkish arrows, and a pyramid of bones informed 
their companions of the place of their defeat. Of the first crusaders, 
three hundred thousand had already perished before a single city was 
rescued from the infidels, before their graver and more noble brethren 
had completed the preparations of their enterprise.^^ 

None of the great sovereigns of Europe embarked their persons in 
Theohipfs crusade. The emperor Henry the Fourth was not 

of tiip first disposed to obey the summons of the pope ; Philip the First 
ciusa 0. Prance was occupied by his pleasures ; William Rufus of 
England by a recent conquest; the kings of Spain were engaged in a 
domestic war against the Moors; and the northern monarchs of 
Scotland, Denmark,"^^ Sweden, and Poland were yet strangers to the 
passions and interests of the South. The religious ardour was more 
strongly felt by the princes of the second order, who hold an important 
place in the feudal system. Their situation will naturally cast under 
four distinct heads the review of their names and characters ; but I 
may escape some needless repetition, by observing at once that courage 

Ajina Comnena (Alexias, 1. x. p. 2S7) describes this oo-tuv jcokuvos as a mountain 
xui (ix^os xetj srAaroj d^iakoyuTUTav. In the siegs of Nics suuli wore used by the 
Franks themselves as the materials of a wall. 

See Table on following page. 

^ The author of the Esprit des Croisades has doubted, and might have disbeliovod, 
thd crusade and tragic death of Piince Sueno, with 1500 or 15, OOu Danes, who was cut 
off by Sultan Soliman in Cappadocia, but who still lives in the poem of Tasso (tom. 
iv.p. 111-115). ^ 


“ Soliman had been killed in 1095, in a 
battle against Toutouch, brother of Malek 
Schah, between Aleppo and Antioch. It 
was not Soliman, therefore, but his son 
David, sumamed Kilidge -Arslan, the 
** Sword of the Lion,” who reigned in 
Nice. Almost all the Occidental authors 
have fallen into this mistake, which was 
detected by M, Michaud, Hi.st. des Crois. 


4th edit. [vol. i. p. 204], and Extraits des 
Aut. Arab. rel. aux Croisades, par M. Rei- 
naud, Paris, 1629, p. 3. His kingdom 
extended from the Orontos to the Eu- 
phrates, and as far as the Bosphorus. 
KUidge-Arslan must uniformly be substi- 
tuted for Soliman. Brossot, note on I^e 
Beau, tom. xv. p. 311.— M, 



« To save time and siiace, I shall represent, in a short table, the particular references to the gieat e^ ents of the 
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and tlie exercise of arms are the common attribute of these Christian 
adventurers, I. The first rank both in war and council is justly due 
I. Godfrey to Godfrey of Bouillon ; and happy would it have been for 
of Bouillon. crusaders, if they had trusted themselves to the sole con- 
duct of that accomplished hero, a wbrthy representative of Charle- 
magne, from whom he was descended in the female line. His father 
was of the noble race of the counts of Boulogne : Brabant, the lower 
province of Lorraine, was the inheritance of his mother ; and by the 
emperor’s bounty he w^as himself invested with that ducal title, w^hich 
has been improperly transferred to his lordship of Bouillon in the 
Ardennes. In the service of Henry the Fourth he bore the great 
standard of the empire, and pierced with his lance the breast of 
Rodolph, the rebel king : Godfrey was the first who ascended the 
walls of Rome ; and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse for 
bearing arms against the pope, confirmed an early resolution of visit- 
ing the holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. His valour 
was matured by prudence and moderation ; his piety, though blind, 
was sincere ; and, in the tumult of a camp, he practised the real and 
fictitious virtues of a convent. Superior to the private factions of the 
chiefs, he reserved his enmity for the enemies of Christ ; and though 
he gained a kingdom by the attempt, his pure and disinterested zeal 
was acknowledged by his rivals. Godfrey of Bouillon was accom- 
panied by his two brothers, by Eustace the elder, who had succeeded 
to the county of Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, a chai'acter 
of more ambiguous virtue. The duke of Lorraine was alike celebrated 
on either side of the Rhine : from his birth and education, he was 
equally conversant with the French and Teutonic languages : the 
barons of France, Germany, and Lorraine assembled their vassals ; 
and the confederate force that marched under his banner was com- 
posed of fourscore thousand foot and about ten thousand 
hoi'se. 11. In the parliament that was held at Paris, in tlie 
king’s presence, about two months after the council of Cler- 
mont, Hugh, count of Vermandois, was the most conspicuous 
of the princes who assumed the cross. But the appellation 

The fragments of the kingdoms of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, were broken into 
the two dncMes, of the Moselle, and of the Meuse: the first has preserved its name, 
which, in the latter, has been changed into that of Brabant (Vales. Notit Gall r/ 
283-288). * * I- 

See, in the Description of France, by the Abbe de Longuerue, the articles of 
Boulogne, part i. p. 54; Brabant, partii. p. 47, 48; Bouillon, p. 134. On his departure 
Godfrey sold or pawned Bouillon to the church for 1300 marks.^^ 

See the family character of Godfrey in William of Tyre, 1, ix. c. 5-8; bis pre- 
vious design in Guibert (p. 485 [1. ii. c. 12]) ; his sickness and vow in Bernard 
Thesaur. (c. 78). 


® The sum is uncertain. Several authors make it much less. Michaud, vol. i 

166.— s. . ; ’ ^ 


II. Hugh of 
Vermandois, 
Robert of 
Koimandy, 
Robert of 
Flanders, 
Stephen of 
Chartres, &c. 
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of the Grreat was applied, not so much to his merit or possessions 
(though neither were contemptible), as to the royal birth of the brother 
of the king of I^rance.'^^ ^ Robert, duke of Normandy, was the eldest 
sou of William the Conqueror; but on his father’s death he was 
deprived of the kingdom of England, by his own indolence and the 
activity of his brother Rufus. The worth of Robert was degraded 
by an excessive levity and easiness of temper : his cheerfulness seduced 
him to the indulgence of pleasure ; his profuse liberality impoverished 
the prince and people ; his indiscriminate clemency multiplied the 
number of ojffenders; and the amiable qualities of a private man 
became the essential defects of a sovereign. For the trifling sum of 
ten thousand marks he mortgaged Normandy during his absence to 
the English usurper ; but his engagement and behaviour in the holy 
war announced in Robert a reformation of manners, and restored him 
in some degree to the public esteem. Another Robert was count of 
Flanders, a royal province, which, in this century, gave three queens 
to the thrones of France, England, and Denmark: he was surnamed 
the Sword and Lance of the Christians ; but in the exploits of a 
soldier he sometimes forgot the duties of a general. Stephen, count 
of Chartres, of Blois, and of Troyes, was one of the richest princes of 
the age ; and the number of his castles has been compared to the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year. His mind was improved by 
literature ; and, in the council of the chiefs, the eloquent Stephen 
was chosen to discharge the office of their president. These four were 
the principal leaders of the French, the Normans, and the pilgrims of 
the British isles : but the list of the barons who were possessed of three 
or four towns would exceed, says a contemporary, the catalogue of the 
Trojan war.^^ HI. In the south of France the command m naymouj 
was assumed by Adhemar, bishop of Puy, the pope’s legate, 
and by Raymond count of St. Giles and Toulouse, who added the 


Auna Comnona supposes that Hugh was proud of his nohility, riches, and powur 
0- X. p. the two last articles appear more equivocal; but an Iwycvsla, whidi 

Novell hunrlrcd years ago was famous in the palace of Coustantinoplo, attests the 
aucieut dignity of the Capotiaii family of France. 

Will. Ulemetieoiisis, 1. vii. c. 7, p. D72, U7l», m Camden. Norinaiiiois [eel. Fninlif. 
Uiilll]. lie pawned the duchy for one hundredth part of the present yearly rovoiuie. 
Ton thousand marks may be equal to live hundred thuusiiiid livrcs, and K'ormandy 
uimually yields fifty-seven millions to the king [Neckur, Administration dus Finances, 
tom. i, p. 287). 

His original letter to hia wife is inserted in the Spicilogimn of Dom. Luc. d’Achcri, 
tom. iv., lUid quoted in tho Kwprit dcs Cruisadcs, tom. i. p. Ub. 

*** Unius enim, Aufim, trium sou quatuor oppidorum dominos quis numeret ? quorum 
Uinta fuit copia, lit vix totidom Trojaua obsidio coegissc putetur. (Ever the lively 
and interesting Q-uibert, p-. -IHU [1. ii. c. 17]). 


”■ Some authors say that he was called atatiu’c. Michaud, vol. i. p, 1'73; Finlay 
t',reat on account of the height of his Byzantine Empire, vol. ii. p, 1522. — S, 
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prouder titles of duke of Narbonne and marquis of Proyence. The 
former was a respectable prelate, alike qualified for this world and the 
next. The latter was a veteran warrior, who had fought against the 
Saracens of Spain, and who consecrated his declining age, not only to 
the deliverance, but to the perpetual service, of the holy sepulchre. 
His experience and riches gave him a strong ascendant in the Christian 
camp, whose distress he was often able, and sometimes willing, to 
relieve. But it was easier for him to extort the praise of the Infidels 
than to preserve the love of his subjects and associate's. His eminent 
qualities were clouded by a temper, haughty, envious, and obstinate ; 
and, though he resigned an ample patrimony for the cause of God, 
his piety, in the public opinion, was not exempt from avarice and 
ambition,^“ A mercantile, rather than a martial, spirit prevailed 
among his proviriGials,^^ a common name, which included the natives 
of Auvergne and Languedoc,®® the vassals of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy or Arles. From the adjacent frontier of Spain he drew a band 
of hardy adventurers ; as he marched through Lombardy, a crowd of 
Italians flocked to his standard, and his united force consisted of one 
hundred thousand horse and foot. If Raymond was the first to enlist 
and the last to depart, the delay may be excused by the greatness of his 
preparation and the promise of an everlasting farewell. IV. The name 
IV BoiiEs Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, was already famous 
mt>nci .tnd by his double victory over the Greek emperor : but his father’s 
’ will had reduced him to the principality of Tarentum, and 
the remembrance of his Eastern trophies, till he was awakened by the 
rumour and passage of the French pilgrims. It is in the person of 
this Norman chief that we may seek for the coolest policy and ambi- 
tion, with a small allay of religious fanaticism. His conduct may 
justify a belief that he had secretly directed the design of the pope, 
which he affected to second with astonishment and zeal: at the siege 
of Amaiphi his example and discourse inflamed the passions of a 


It is ^ singular enough, that Raymond of St. Giles, a socond character in the 
genuine history of the crusades, should shine as the first of heroes in the writings of the 
Greeks (Anna Comnen. Alexiad, 1. x. xi.) and the Arabians (Lougucruana, p. 129)." 

Omnes ds Burgundia, ot Alvernia, et Vasconia, et Gotlii (of Luhipwduo), pro- 
viuciales appellahantur, cceteri vero Francigenic; et hoc in exercibu; iutcr hii-stes 
autem Franci dicebantur. Raymond de Agiles, p. 144, 

The town of his birth, or first appanage, was consecrated to St. jEgidius, whusc 
name, as early as the first crusade, was corrupted by the French into Sb. Gillen, or 
St. Giles. It is situate in the Lower Languedoc, between Nismes and the Rhone, and 
still boasts a collegiate church of the foundation of Raymond (Melanges Liriiw d’une 
Grande Bibliotheque, tom. xxxTii. p. 51), 


^ Ho seems to have led a force equal would render his name memorable among 
or superior to that of Godfrey, and hid the Arabian wrifcors.— S. 
exploits against the Stiraisuna of Spam 
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confederate army ; he instantly tore his garment to supply crosses for 
the numerous candidates, and prepared to visit Constantinople and 
Asia at the head of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot. 
Several princes of the Norman race accompanied this veteran general ; 
and his cousin Tancred^'* was the partner, rather than the servant, of 
the war. In the accomplished character of Tancred we discover all 
the virtues of a perfect knight, the true spirit of chivalry, which 
inspired the generous sentiments and social offices of man far better 
than the base philosophy, or the baser religion, of the times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and that of the crusades, a revo- 
lution had taken place among the Spaniards, the Normans, 
and the French, which was gradually extended to the rest of 
Europe. The service of the infantry was degraded to the plebeians ; 
the cavalry formed the strength of the armies ; and the honourable 
name of mi7es, or soldier, was confined to the gentlemen who served 
on horseback, and wore invested with the character of knighthood. 
The dukes and counts, who had usurped the rights of sovereignty, 
divided the provinces among their faithful barons : the barons distri- 
buted among their vassals the fiefs or benefices of their jurisdiction ; 
and these military tenants, the peers of each other and of their lord, 
composed the noble or equestrian order, which disdained to conceive 
the peasant or burgher as of the same species with themselves. The 
dignity of their birth was preserved by pure and equal alliances ; their 
sons alone, who could produce four quarters or lines of ancestry, with- 
out spot or reproach, might legally pretend to the honour of knight- 
hood ; but a valiant plebeian was sometimes enriched and ennobled by 
the sword, and became the father of a new race. A single knight 
could impart, according to his judgment, the character which he 


The mother of Tancred was Emma, sister of the great Robert Guiacard; hia 
father, the niarcj[ms Odo the Good. It is singular enough that the family and country 
of a 0 illustrious a person should be unknown; but Murat on reasonably conjectures 
that he was an Italian, and perhaps of the race of the marquises of Montferrat in 
Piedmont (Script, tom. v. p. 281, 282). 

To gratify the childish vanity of the house of Este, Tasso has inserted in his 
poem, and in the first cruaade, a fabulous hero, the brave and amorous lliualdo (x. 75, 
xvii. Uli-9-t). Ho might borrow his name from a Rinaldo, with the Aquila bianca 
Estenso, who vanquislicd, as the standard-bearer of the Roman church, the emperor 
Frederic I. (Storia Imperials di Ricobaldo, in Muratori Script. Ital. tom. ix. p, oUO; 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, in. 30). But, 1. The distance of sixty years between the 
youth of the bwo Rinaldos destroys their identity. 2. The Storia Imperiale is a 
forgery of the Conte Boyardo, at the end of the xvth century (Muratoid, p. 281-289). 
8. This Itiiialilo, and his exploits, ai’e not less chimerical than the hero of Tasso 
(Muratori, Antichitii Esteuse, tom. i. p. 350). 

Of the words ycntili^^ gmUlhommOi two etymologies are produced: 

1. From the barbarians of the fifth century, the soldiers, and at lon^h the conquerors, 
of the Roman empire, who were vain of their foreign nobility; and, 2. From the son.so 
of the civilians, who eonsider ijeniiln as synonymous with uujeiiims. Soldon inclines to 
i-he first, but the latter is more pure, as well us probable. 
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received ; and the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived more glory 
from this personal distinction than from the lustre of their diadem. 
This ceremony, of which some traces may be found in Tacitus and the 
woods of Germany,®^ was in its origin simple and profane : the can- 
didate, after some previous trial, was invested with the sword and 
spurs; and his cheek or shoulder was touched with a slight blow, as 
an emblem of the last aflront which it was lawful for him to endure. 
But superstition mingled in every public and private action of life : in 
the holy wars it sanctified the profession of arms; and the order of 
chivalry was assimilated in its rights and privileges to the sacred 
orders of priesthood. The bath and white garment of the novice 
were an indecent copy of the regeneration of baptism ; his sword, 
which he offered on the altar, was blessed by the ministers of reli- 
gion : his solemn reception was preceded by fasts and vigils ; and he 
was created a knight in the name of God, of St. George, and of St 
Michael the archangel. He swore to accomplish the duties of his 
profession ; and education, example, and the public opinion were the 
inviolable guardians of his oath. As the champion of God and the 
ladies (I blush to unite such discordant names), he devoted himself to 
speak the truth ; to maintain the right ; to protect the distressed ; to 
practise courtesy^ a virtue less familiar to the ancients ; to pursue the 
infidels ; to despise the allurements of ease and safety ; and to vin- 
dicate in every perilous adventure the honour of his character. The 
abuse of the same spirit provoked the illiterate knight to disda*iu the 
arts of industry and peace; to esteem himself the sole judge and 
avenger of his own injuries ; and proudly to neglect the laws of civil 
society and military discipline. Yet the benefits of this institution, to 
refine the temper of barbarians, and to infuse some principles of faith, 
justice, and humanity, were strongly felt, and have been often ob- 
served. The asperity of national prejudice was softened ; and the 
community of religion and arms spread a similar colour and generous 
emulation over the face of Christendom. Abroad in enterprise and 
pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, the warriors of every country 
were perpetually associated ; and impartial taste must prefer a Gotliit*. 
touruanient to the Olympic games of classic antiquity.^^ Instead of 
the naked spectacles which corrupted the manners of the Greeks, and 
banished from the stadium the virgins and matrons, the pompous 


Framea scutoque juveuem oruant. Tacitus, Germauisi, c. 1,'i. 

The athletic exercises, particularly the cestus and pancnitiura, were coudoumed 
by Lycurgus, PJiilopoemen, and Galen, a lawgiver, a general, and a physician. Against 
their authority and reasons, the reader may w eigh tho apology of Lucian, in the 
character of Solon. Seu Went cutho Olympic Games, in his Vinclar. vul. ii. n. 
345-248 
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decoration of the lists was crowned with the presence of chaste and 
hig'h-horn beauty, from whose hands the conqueror received the prize 
of his dexterity and courage. The skill and strength that w^ere 
exerted in wrestling and boxing bear a distant and doubtful relation 
to the merit of a soldier ; but the tournaments, as they were invented 
in France, and eagerly adopted both in the East and West, presented 
a lively image of the business of the field. The single combats, the 
general skirmish, the defence of a pass, or castle, were rehearsed as 
in actual service ; and the contest, both in real and mimic war, was 
decided by the superior management of the horse and lance. The 
lance was the proper and peculiar weapon of the knight : his horse 
was of a large and heavy breed ; but this charger, till he was roused 
by the approaching danger, was usually led by an attendant, and he 
quietly rode a pad or palfrey of a more easy pace. Ilis helmet and 
sword, his greaves and buckler, it would be superfluous to describe ; 
but I may remark, that, at the period of the crusades, the armour 
W 71 S less ponderous tlian in later times ; and that, instead of a massy 
cuirass, his breast was defended by an hauberk or coat of mall. 
When their long lances wore fixed in the rest, the warriors furiously 
spurred their horses against the foe ; and the light cavalry of the 
Turks and Arabs could seldom stand against the direct and impetuous 
weight of their charge. Each knight was attended to the field by 
his faithful squire, a youth of equal birth and similar hopes ; he was 
followetl by his archers and men-at-arms, and four, or five, or six 
soldiers, were computed as the furniture of a complete lance. In the 
expeditions to the neighbouring kingdoms or the Holy Land, the 
duties of the feudal tenure no longer subsisted ; the voluntary service 
of the knights and their followers was either prompted by zeal or 
attachment, or purchased with rewards and promises ; and the numbers 
of each squadron were measured by the power, the wealth, and the 
fame of each independent chieftain. They were distinguished by 
his banner, his armorial coat, and his cry of war; and the most 
ancieut families of Europe must seek in these achievements the origin 
and proof of their nobility. In this rapid portrait of chivalry I have 
been urged to anticipate on the story of the crusades, at once an eftect 
and a cause of this memorable institution.*'® 

Such were the troops, and such the leaders, who assumed the cross 
for the deliverance of the holy sepulchre. As soon as they were 

^ Ou the curious subjects of knightiioocl, kiiightB-sevvioe, ncbility, arms, cry of 
wtir, bauners, and touruataonts, an ample fund of information may bo sought iu 
Sclden (Opera, tom. iii. part i.; Titles of Honour, part ii. c. 1, 3, 5, 8), Ducango 
(UlosH. Latin, toin. iv. p. 398-412, &c.), DisHci-tation.s sur Joinvillo (i. vi.-sii. p. 127- 
142, p. 11)5-222). and M. rlo l\ilayo (MeiuoircK aur la (dicvalorio). 
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relieved by the absence of the plebeian multitude, they encouraged 
Marcii of each other, by interviews and messages, to accomplish their 
toSsTaS- vow, and hasten their departure. Their wives and sisters 
v’sre desirous of partaking the danger and merit of the 
A pilgrimage : their portable treasures were conveyed in bars 

May. Qf silver and gold ; and the princes and barons were attended 

by fheir equipage of hounds and hawks to amuse their leisure and to 
supp.y their table. The difficulty of procuring subsistence for so 
many myriads of men and horses engaged them to separate their 
forces: their choice or situation determined the road; and it was 
agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and from 
thence to begin their operations against the Turks. From the banks 
of the Meuse and the Moselle, Godfrey of Bouillon followed the 
direct way of Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria ; and, as long as he 
exercised the sole command, every step afforded some proof of his 
prudence and virtue. On the confines of Hungary he was stopped 
three weeks by a Christian people, to whom the name, or at least the 
abuse, of the cross was justly odious. The Hungarians still smarted 
with the wounds which they had received from the first pilgrims : in 
their turn they had abused the right of defence and retaliation ; and 
they had reason to apprehend a severe revenge from an hero of the 
same nation, and who was engaged in the same cause. But, after 
weighing the motives and the events, the virtuous duke was content 
to pity the crimes and misfortunes of his worthless brethren ; and his 
twelve deputies, the messengers of peace, requested in his name a 
free passage and an eq^ual market. To remove their suspicions, 
Godfrey trusted himself, and afterwards his brother, to the faith of 
Carloman,®' king of Hungary, who treated them with a simple but 
hospitable entertainment : the treaty was sanctified by their common 
Gospel; and a proclamation, under pain of death, restrained the 
animosity and licence of the Latin soldiers. From Austria to 
Belgrade, they traversed the plains of Hungary, without enduring or 
offering an injury ; and the proximity of Carloman, who hovered on 
their flanks with his numerous cavalry, was a precaution not less 
useful for their safety than for his own. They reached the banks of 
the Save ; and no sooner had they passed the river than the king of 
Hungary restored the hostages, and saluted their departure with the 
fairest wishes for the success of their enterprise. With the same 
conduct and discipline Godfrey pervaded the woods of Bulgaria and 


Carloman (or Calmany) demanded this saciifico for tho common good, by 
the brother of Godfrey as hostage; but offering to sun-ender himself Wiikou, 
Count Baldwin refused tho humiliating vol, i p, Ib-t. — M. 
submission. Godfrey shauiod him into 
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the frontiers of Thrace ; and might congratulate himself that he had 
almost reached the first term of his pilgrimage without drawing his 
sword against a Christian adversary. After an easy and pleasant 
journey through Lomhardy, from Turin to Aquileia, Raymond and 
nis provincials marched forty days through the savage country of 
Dalmatia and Sclavonia. The weather was a perpetual fog ; the 
land was mountainous and desolate ; the natives were either fugitive 
or hostile : loose in their religion and government, they refused to 
furnish provisions or guides ; miurdered the stragglers ; and exercised 
by night and day the vigilance of the count, who derived more 
security from the punishment of some captive robbers than from his 
interview and treaty with the prince of Scodra.^“ His march between 
Durazzo and Constantinople was harassed, without being stopped, by 
the peasants and soldiers of the Greek emperor ; and the same faint 
and ambiguous hostility was prepared for the remaining chiefs, who 
j)assed the Adriatic from the coast of Italy. Bohemond had arms 
and vessels, and foresight and discipline; and his name was not 
forgotten in the provinces of Epirus and Thessaly. Whatever 
obstacles he encountered were surmounted by his military conduct 
and the valour of/Pancred; and if the Norman prince affected to 
spare the Greeks, he gorged his soldiers with the full plunder of an 
heretical castle.'** The nobles of France pressed forwards with the 
vain and thoughtless ardour of which their nation has been sometimes 
accused. From the Alps to Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, 
of the two Roberts, and of Steidieii of Chartres, through a w^ealthy 
country, and amidst the applauding Catholics, was a devout or 
triumphant progress : they kissed the feet of the Roman pontifl'; and 
the golden standard of St. Peter was delivered to the brother of the 
French monarch.'*- But in this visit of piety and pleasure they 
neglected to secure the season and the means of their embarkation 

Tho Fiiuiilijc Dalmaticau of Ducauf'o are meagre and imperfect; tlie national 
hiMtonaiiK arc recent and fabuloud, the Grcekn remote and carcle^a. In the year 11 U4 
Uolomjin rctliiued the maritime cuimtry as far as Trau and Salona [Katona; Hist. Urit 
tom. lii, ]). 1 nr)--U7). 

ScoilriLH appears in Livy as the capital and fortress of Gontiua king of tlie IllyriauR, 
tu'x maiiiiissima, afLerwavils a Bnman colony (Cellavius^ tom. i. p. oOll, :i94). It is 
now cal loti iscodar, or Sontari (D’Anvillo, Geographic Ancietine, tom. i, p. 

Tim Hanjiak (now a pa'iha) [>f Scutari, or Scliendeii’o, was the viiith under the Beglcr- 
lieg of Homania, and furinshedeui) soldiers ouarovenua of 7S,7S7 rix-dollars (Marsigli, 
Stain Militarc ibl Imporio Dttomano, p. l;28). 

In Pelugoiiia castrum hoorebicCim .... spoliatnm cum suis hahitatorihus ignc 
bomb uds are. Noc id ois injuria coniigit : quia iHorum detestabilis sermo et [ut] cancer 
Hcrpebat, jauiquc circumjacent es regioucs suo pravo dogmate foedaverat (liobei-t, 
Mon. p. n(5, 07), After coolly relating the fact, the archbishop Haldxic adds, as a 
praise, Omnos siquidem illi viaturos, Jiidaccs, hicruticos, Saracenos aequaliter habent 
exosos; quus omnes appellant inimicoa Dei (p. y2j. 

»Tro ’Peufjijifjs rm rou 'Ayiou a^yifAuiav (^Alcxiad. 1. X 

p. 28S). 
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the winter was insensibly lost : their troops were scattcrotl and 
corrupted in the towns of Italy. They separately accomplished 
their passage, regardless of safety or dignity; and within nine 
months from the feast of the Assumption, the day appointed by 
Urban, all the Latin princes had reached Constantinople. But the 
count of Vermandois was produced as a captive ; his foremost vessels 
were scattered by a tempest; and his person, against the law of 
nations, was detained by the lieutenants of Alexius. Yet the arrival 
of Hugh had been announced’ by four-and-twenty knights in golden 
armour, who commanded the emperor to revere the general of the 
Latin Christians, the brother of the king of kings.“'^^ 

In some Oriental tale I have read the fable of a shepherd who 
i*oijc7Df was ruined by the accomplishment of his own wishes: he 
AiexISsCom- had prayed for water; the Ganges was turned into his 
Il?D?i(]96, grounds, and his flock and cottage were swept away by the 
A.Dao 97 l” inundation. Such was the fortune, or at least the appro- 
May. hension, of the Greek emperor Alexius Comncuus, whose 
name has already appeared in this history, and whose conduct is so 
differently represented by his daughter Anna,"^^ and by the Latin 
writers.“^ In the council of Placentia his ambassadors had solieiteil 
a moderate succour, perhaps of ten thousand soldiers; hut he was 
.astonished by the approach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic 
nations. The emperor fluctuated between hope and fear, hotween 
timidity and courage; but in the crooked policy which he mistook 
for wisdom, I cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he maliciously 

*0 ’BattfiXihs flwv fia<rtxim, xet) oi^^Tiyo; rov ^payyixov err^KTSUfj^Kres xvretvros [Aloxiail. 
1. X. p. 288].’' This Oriental pomp is extravagant in a ceimt of VerniJindDis; but the 
patriot Ducange repeats with much complacency (Not, ad Alexiacl. p. o52, .‘io;}; 
Dissert, xxvii. sur Joinville, p. 315) the passages of Matthew Paris (a.d. 1254) uiul 
Froissard (vol. iv. p. 201) which style the king of Franc© rex regum, and clicf do tuiiH 
les rois Chrdtiens. 

Anna Comnena was born the 1st of December, a.d. 1083, indictioii vii. (Aloxl.id. 
1. vi. p. 1st), 1S7 [ed. Par.; tom, i.p. 205, 2IJL1, cd. nimn.]) At thirteen, the Lime of tlio 
first crusade, she was nubile, and perhaps married to the younger Niuepliorus 
BryenniLid, whom she fondly styles rav iicAov Ketiffmoa. (1. x. p. 295, 29S). Sum© nioderiiH 
have imaijined that her enmity to Bohemond was the fruit of disappointod love. In 
the transactions of Constantinople <and Nice her parti.il accounts [Alex. 1. x. xi. p. 
283-317) may he opposed to the paa’tiality of the Latins, but in their suhsetpiouL 
exploits she is brief and ignorant. 

In then* views of the character and conduct of Alexins, Maimhourg has fiivoiirerl 
the Cutholic Franks, and Voltaire has been partial to the so/iismot^ic Greeks. The pre- 
judice of a philosopher is less excusable than that of a Jesuit. 


^ However Gibbon may laugh at Anna, 
she had not the bad taste to write such 
.111 instance of the bathos as he has 
here concocted, by uniting two com- 
pletely distinct sentences. The epithet 
‘‘ king of kings” is used by Hugo him- 
self in a letter to the emperor, that of 


“ commander - in - chief of the Frank 
army” is the description of liim useil 
by the ambiissadors he had sent to the 
commandant of Dyrrhachiuiu.— S. 

^ Hugh was taken at Durazxo, and sent 
by land to Constantinople, Wilken, vol, 
i. p. IIM. — M. 
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conspired against the life or honour of the French heroek-< . 
promiscuous multitudes of Peter the Hermit were savage beasts, alike 
destitute of humanity and reason : nor was it possible for Alexius to 
prevent or deplore their destruction. The troops of Godfrey and his 
[)eers were less contemptible, but not less suspicious, to the Greek 
emperor. Their motives might be pure and pious ; but he was 
equally alarmed by his knowledge of the ambitious Bohemond,'' and 
his ignorance of the Transalpine chiefs : the courage of the French 
was blind and headstrong ; they might be tempted by the luxury 
and wealth of Greece, and elated by the view and opinion of their 
invincible strength ; and Jerusalem might be forgotten in the prospect 
of Constantinople. After a long march and painful abstinence, the 
troops of Godfrey encamped in the plains of Thrace; they heard 
with indignation that their brother, the count of Vermandois, was 
imprisoned by the Greeks ; and their reluctant duke was compelled 
to indulge them in some freedom of retaliation and rapine. They 
were appeased by the submission of Alexius : he promised to supply 
their camp ; and as they refused, in the midst of winter, to pass the 
Bosphorus, their quarters were assigned among the gardens and 
palaces on the shores of that narrow sea. But an incurable jealousy 
still rankled in the minds of the two nations, who despised each other 
as slaves and barbariq-ns. Ignorance is the ground of suspicion, and 
suspicion was inflamed into daily provocations : prejudice is blind, 
hunger is deaf; and Alexius is accused of a design to starve or 
assault the Latins in a dangerous post, on all sides encompassed with 
the waters.^’’ ^ Godfrey sounded his trumpets, burst the net, over- 
spread the plain, and insulted the suburbs : but the gates of Con- 
stantinople were strongly fortified ; the ramparts were lined with 
archers; and after a doubtful conflict, both parties listened to the 
voice of peace and religion. The gifts and promises of the emperor 

Uetwcon tlie Black Sea, tlie BoBphoruB, and the river Barbyaes, which is deep iu 
siiiiimor, and runs fifteen miles through a flat meadow. Its conimuiiicatiDii mtU 
Europe and Constantinople is hy the stone bridge of the HhchcrTKc, which in succes- 
sive ages was restored by Justinian and Basil tOyllius de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. li. c. 
Ducange, 0. P. Christiana, 1. iv. c. 2, p. 170). 


Wilkon quotes a remarkable passage 
of William of Malmesbury as to the secret 
motives of Urban and of Bijhmuouil in 
urging the erusado. Illud repositius pro- 
positum non ita vulgahatur, quod /he- 
mnndi comUiOj peuo totam Europam m 
Aoiaticam expeditionem moyeret, ut in 
tanto tumultu omnium provinciariuu facile 
obnpratis auxiliaribus, ot Urbanus Bomtuu 
ot Boemuiidus lllyriciiiu et Macecluuiaiu 
pervadoreut. Nam oas terras et quidqaid 


praetcrca a Uyrrachio usque ad Thessa- 
loniuam protenditur, Gmseardus pater, 
su])er Alexium aeqiiisierat ; i:leirco Ulus 
lioeimtutlas suo jnt'i cuinpvtero cUujiiiabtd: 
inops hxreditatis Apuhnj, quam gsnitor 
llogorio, miiiori fiUo delcgaverat. Wilken, 
vol. ii. p. :513. — M. 

^ The troops of Alexius had actually 
attacked those of Godfrey, and driver, 
them away Irom the market on the beach 
Wilkon, vul. i. p. 1 U.— S. 
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insensibly soothed the fierce spirit of the Western strangers; as a 
Christian warrior, he rekindled their zeal for the prosecution of their 
holy enterprise, which he engaged to second with his troops and 
treasures. On the return of spring, Godfrey was persuaded to 
occupy a pleasant and plentiful camp in Asia; and no sooner had he 
passed the Bosphorus than the Greek vessels were suddenly recalled 
to the opposite shore. The same policy was repeated with the succeed- 
ing chiefs, who were swayed by the example, and weakened by the 
departure, of their foremost companions. By his skill and diligence 
Alexius prevented the union of any two of the confederate armies at 
the same moment under the walls of Constantinople; and before the 
feast of the Pentecost not a Latin pilgrim was left on the coast of 
Europe. 

The same arms which threatened Europe might deliver .Asia, and 
HEoutains I'epol the Turks from the neighbouring shores of the 
theh^omage gosphorus and Hellespont. The fair provinces from Nice 
crubuacirs. Antioch were the recent patrimony of the Roman 
emperor; and his ancient and perpetual claim still embraced the 
kingdoms of Syria and Egypt. In his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, 
or affected, the ambitious hope of leading his new allies to subvert 
the thrones of the East ; but the calmer dictates of reason and temper 
dissuaded him from exposing his royal person to the faith of unknown 
and lawless barbaidans. His prudence, or his pride, was content 
wdth extorting from the French princes an oath of homage and 
fidelity, and a solemn promise that they would either restore, or 
hold, their Asiatic conquests, as the humble and loyal vassals of the 
Roman empire. Their independent spirit was fired at the mention 
of this foreign and voluntary servitude : they successively yielded to 
the dexterous application of gifts and flattery ; and the first proselytes 
became the most eloquent and eflPectual missionaries to multiply the 
companions of their shame. The pride of Hugh of Vermandois was 
soothed by the honours of his captivity; and in the brother of the 
French king the example of submission was prevalent and weighty. 
In the mind of Godfrey of Bouillon every human consideration was 
subordinate to^ihe glory of God and the success of the jcrusade. He 
had firmly resisted the temptations of Bohemond and Raymond, who 
urged the attack and conquest of Constantinople. Alexius esteemed 
his virtues, deservedly named him the champion of the empire, and 
dignified his homage with the filial name and the rights of adoption.^’*^ 
The hateful Bohemond was received as a true and ancient ally ; and 

There were two sorts of adoption, the one hy arms, the other by intro chi the 
Bon between the shii-t and skin of his father. Dnciinge (siir .Toinville, difss. xsii. p. 
270) supposes Godfrey’s adoption to have been of the latter sort. ’ 
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if the emperor reminded him of former hostilities, it was only to 
praise the valour that he had displayed, and the glory that he had ’ 
acquired, in the fields of Durazzo and Larissa. The son of Guiscard 
was lodged, and entertained, and served with Imperial pomp : one 
day, as he passed through the gallery of the palace, a door was 
carelessly left open to expose a pile of gold and silver, of silk and 
gems, of curious and costly furniture, that was heaped in seeming 
disorder from the floor to the roof of the chamber. “ What con- 
quests,” exclaimed the ambitious miser, “might not be achieved by 
“ the possession of such a treasure ? ” — “ It is your own,” replied a 
Greek attendant, who watched the motions of his soul ; and Bohe- 
mond, after some hesitation, condescended to accept this inagmifice'nt 
present. The Norman was flattered by the assurance of an inde- 
pendent principality ; and Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his 
daring demand of the office of gi-eat domestic, or general of the East. 
The two Roberts, the son of the conqueror of England, and the 
kinsman of three queens, bowed in their turn before the Byzantine 
throne. A private letter of Stephen of Chartres attests his admiration 
of the emperor, the most excellent and liberal of men, who taught 
nim to believe that he was a favourite, and promised to educate and 
establisii his youngest son. In his southern province, the count of 
St. Giles and Toulouse faintly recognised the supremacy of the king 
of France, a prince of a foreign nation and language. At the head 
of an hundred thousand men, he declared that he was the soldier 
and servant of Christ alone, and that the Greek might be satisfied 
with an equal treaty of alliance and friendship. His obstinate re- 
sistance enhanced the value and the price of his submission ; and he 
shone, says the princess Anna, among the barbarians, as the sun 
amidst the stars of heaven. His disgust of the noise and insolence of 
the French, his suspicions of the designs of Bohemond, the emperor 
imparted to his faithful Raymond ; and that aged statesman might 
clearly discern, that, however false in friendship, he w^as sincere in his 
enmity.''^ The spirit of chivalry was last subdued in the person of 
Tancred ; and none could deem themselves dishonoured by the 
imitation of that gallant knight. He disdained the gold and flattery 
of the Greek monarch ; assaulted in his presence an insolent patrician ; 
escaped to Asia in the habit of a private soldier; and yielded with a 
sigh to the authority of Bohemond, and the interest of the Christian 
cause. The best and most ostensible reason was the impossibility of 


After his return Robert of Flanders became the man of the king of England, foi 
% pension of four hundred marks. Seo the first act in Rymer's Ftedora. 

fcJonsit voLus regnaiidi, fiilsua in Jtniore, odiaiion fingeru. Tacit. [Ann.] vi. 44. 
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passing the sea and accomplishing their vow without the licence and 
the vessels of Alexius ; but they cherished a secret hope, that, as soon 
as they trod the continent of Asia, their swords would obliterate their 
shame, and dissolve the engagement, v^hich on his side might not be 
very faithfully performed. The ceremony of their homage was 
gi’ateful to a people who had long since considered pride as the 
substitute of power. High on his throne the emperor sat mute and 
immoveable : his majesty was adored by the Latin princes ; and they 
submitted to kiss either his feet or his knees, an indignity which their 
own writers are ashamed to confess, and unable to deny."'^ 

Private or public interest suppressed the murmurs of the dukes 
infaDienceof counts ; but a French baron (he is supposed to be 
tiM Franks. RQb0j.t of Paris presumed to ascend the throne, and to 
place himself by the side of Alexius. The sage reproof of Baldwin 
provoked him to exclaim, in his barbarous idiom, ‘‘ Who is this 
rustic, that keeps his seat while so many valiant captains are 
“ standing round him?” The emperor maintained his silence, dis- 
sembled his indignation, and questioned his^interpreter concerning 
the meaning of the words, which he partly suspected from the uni- 
versal language of gesture and countenance. Before the departure 
of the pilgrims he endeavoured to learn the name and condition of 
the audacious baron. I am a Frenchman,” replied Robert, ‘‘ of 
the purest and most ancient nobility of my country. All that I 
“ know is, that there is a church in my neighbourhood,^® the resort 
“ of those who are desirous of approving their valour in single com- 
bat. Till an enemy appears, they address their prayers to God and 
“ his saints. That church I have frequently visited, but never have 
I found an antagonist who dared to accept my defiance.” Alexius 
dismissed the challenger with some prudent advice for his conduct in 
the Turkish warfare ; and history repeats with pleasure this lively ex- 
ample of the manners of his age and country. 

Ths proud Listorians of the crusades slide and stumble over this humiliating 
step. Yet, since the heroes knelt to salute the emperor as he sat motionless on his 
throne, it is clear that they must have kissed either his feet or knees. It is only 
singular that Anna should not have amjily supplied the silence or ambiguity of the 
Latins. The abasement of their princes wculdhave added a fine chapter to the Cere- 
moniale Aula? Byzantina?. 

He called himself ^aayyo; jtaSu^os ray Bvyivm (Alexias, 1. X. p. 301). What a title 
of nohiosse of the xith century, if any one could now prove his inheritance ! Anna 
1 elates, with visible pleasure, that the swelling barbarian, Aarmos TBTvtpu/uivoSf was 
killed, or wounded, after fighting in the front in the battle of Dorylajum (1. xi. p. 
317). This circumstance may justify the suspicion of Ducange (Not, p. 332), tliat he 
was no other than Robert of Paris, of the district most peculiarly styled the Duchv 
or^Island of Fiunce (L^Is^e de Fnince'), 

With the same penetration, Ducange discovers his church to be that of St. Drausus, 
orDroain, of Soissons, quern duello dimicaturi solent invocare. pugiles qui ad mc- 
moriam ej us (/i (if liern octant invictos redclit, ut et de Burgimdia ot Italid tali 

necessitate confugiatur ad cum. Juaii. S;iriherieuais, epist. 139. 
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The conq[uest of Asia was undertaken and achieved by Alexander, 
with thirty-five thousand Macedonians and Greeks ; and xheir review 
his best hope was in the strength and discipline of his pha- 
lanx of infantry. The principal force of the crusaders con- 
sisted in their cavalry ; and when that force was mustered in the 
plains of Bithynia, the knights and their martial attendants on horse- 
back amounted to one hundred thousand fighting men, completely 
armed with the helmet and coat of mail. The value of these soldiers 
deserved a strict and authentic account ; and the flower of European 
chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, this formidable body of heavy 
horse. A part of the infantry might be enrolled for the service of 
scouts, pioneers, and archers ; but the promiscuous crowd were lost in 
their own disorder ; and we depend not on the eyes or knowledge, 
but on the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of Count Baldwin, in the 
estimate of six hundred thousand pilgrims able to bear arms, besides 
the priests and monks, the women and children, of the Latin camp. 
The reader starts ^ and before he is recovered from his surprise 1 
shall add, on the same testimony, that, if all who took the cross had 
accomplished their vow, above six millions would have migrated 
from Europe to Asia. Under this oppression of faith I derive some 
relief from a more sagacious and thinking writer,’’'^ who, after the 
same review of the cavalry, accuses the credulity of the priest of 
Chartres, and even doubts whether the Cisalphie regions (in the 
geography of a Frenchman) were sufficient to produce and pour forth 
such incredible multitudes. The coolest scepticism will remember 
that of these religious volunteers great numbers never beheld Con- 
stantinople and Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is irregular and 
transient : many were detained at home by reason or cowardice, by 
povei'ty or weakness ; and many were repulsed by the obstacles of the 
way, the more insuperable as they were unforeseen to these ignorant 
fanatics. The savage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones : their vanguard was cut in pieces by the 
Turkish sultan ; and the loss of the first adventure, by the sword, or 
climate, or fatigue, has already been stated at three hundred thou- 
sand men. Yet the myriads that survived, that marched, that pressed 
♦ 

There is some diversity on the numbers of his army; but no authority can bo 
compared with that of Ptolemy, who states it at five thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot fseo Usher’s Annales, p. J52). 

Fnlcher. Camotensis, p. 387. He enumerates niueteeii nations of different names 
and languages (p. 889) ; but I do not cleaily apprehend his diflferonce between the 
Fmnoi and Gallic ApuU. Elsewhere (p. 8S5) he contemptuously brands the 

deserters. 

Guibert, p. 55B [1. vii. c. 39]. Yet even his gentle opposition implies an immense 
multitude. By Urban II., in the forvoiu? of his zeal, it is only rated at 800,000 pil- 
grims (Epist. xvi. Concil. tom. xii. p. 731). 

VOL. YiL 


I* 
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forwards on tlie holy pilgrimage, were a subject of astonishment to 
themselves and to the Greeks. The copious energy of her language 
sinks under the efforts of the princess Anna : the images of locusts, 
of leaves and flowers, of the sands of the sea, or the stars of heaven, 
imperfectly represent what she had seen and heard ; and the daughter 
of Alexius exclaims that Europe was loosened from its foundations, 
and hurled against Asia. The ancient hosts of Darius and Xerxes 
labour under the same doubt of a vague and indefinite magnitude ; 
but I am inclined to believe that a larger number has never been 
contained within the lines of a single camp than at the siege of 
Nice, the first operation of the Latin princes. Their motives, their 
characters, and their arms, have been already displayed. Of their 
troops, the most numerous portion were natives of France : the Low 
Countries, the hanks of the Rhine, and Apulia sent a powerful rein- 
forcement : some bauds of adventurers were drawn from Spain, Lom- 
bardy, and England ; and from the distant bogs and mountains of 
Ireland or Scotland'’'® issued some naked and savage fanatics, fero- 
cious at home, but unwarlike abroad. Had not superstition con- 
demned the sacrilegious prudence of depriving the poorest or weakest 
Christian of the merit of the pilgrimage, the useless crowd, with 
mouths but without hands, might have been stationed in the Greek 
empire till their companions had opened and secured the way of the 
Lord. A small remnant of the pilgrims, who passed the Bosphorus, 
was permitted to visit the holy sepulchre. Their northern constitu- 
tion was scorched by the rays, and infected by the vapours, of a 
Syrian sun. They consumed, with heedless prodigality, their stores 
of water and provision : their numbers exhausted the inland country : 
the sea was remote, the Greeks were unfriendly, and the Christians 
of every sect fled before the voracious and cruel rapine of their bre- 
thren. In the dire necessity of famine, they sopietimes roasted and 
devoured the flesh of their infant or adult captives. Among the 

Alexias, 1. x. p. 283, 305, Her fAstidioua delicacy complaints of tReix* strange and 
inarticulate names, and indeed there is scarcely one that she has not contrived to dis- 
figure with the proud ignorance so dear and familiar to a polished people, I shall 
select only one example, Sangeks, for the count of St. Giles. 

William of Malmesbury (who wrote about the year 1^^30) has inserted in his his- 
tory (1. iv. p. 130-154 [Script, post Bedam]) a narrative of the first crusade; but I 
wish that, instead of listening to the teuue murmur which had passed the British 
ocean (p. 143), he had confined himself to the numbers, families, and adventures of 
his countrymen. I find in Dugclale, that an English Norman, Stephen eail of Albe- 
marle and Holdemesse, led the rear-guard with duke Robert at the battle of Antioch 
[Baronage, part i. p. 61). 

Videres Scotorum apud se ferocium alias imbellium cuneos (Guibert, p. 4711: the 
orus inteoium and hispida chlamys may suit the Highlanders, but the fimbus uligiuosis 
may rather apply to the Tx’ish hogs. William of Malmesbury expressly mentions the 
Welsh and Scots, &e. (1. iv. p. 133), who quitted, the former venationein saltuum, the 
latter famRiaiitatem pulicum 
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Turks and Saracens, tlie idolaters of Europe were rendered more 
odious by the name and reputation of cannibals ; the spies, who intro- 
duced themselves into the kitchen of Bohemond, were shown several 
human bodies turning on the spit : and the artful Norman encou- 
raged a report which increased at the same time the abhorrence and 
the terror of the infidels.'^® 

I have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the crusaders, 
as they paint the manners and character of Europe : but I 
shall abridge the tedious and uniform narrative of their 
blind achieyements, which were performed by strength and Mayj4— 
are described by ignorance. From their first station in the 
neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in successive divisions ; 
passed the contracted limit of the Greek empire ; opened a road through 
the hills ; and commenced, by the siege of his capital, their pious war- 
fare against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Roum extended 
from the Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and barred the pilgrim- 
age of Jerusalem: his name was Kilidge- Arslan, 'or Soliman,**'^ of 
the race of Seijuk, and son of the first conqueror ; and in the defence 
of a land which the Turks considered as their own, he deserved the 
praise of his enemies, by whom alone he is known to posterity. 
Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he deposited his family 
and treasure in Nice ; retired to the mountains with fifty thousand 
horse ; and twice descended to assault the camps or quarters of the 
Christian besiegers, which formed an imperfect circle of above six 
miles. The lofty and solid walls of Nice were covered by a deep 
ditch, and flanked by three hundred and seventy tow'ers ; and on the 
verge of Christendom the Moslems were trained in arms, and in- 
flamed by religion. Before this city the French princes occupied 
their stations, and prosecuted their attacks without correspondence or 
subordination : emulation prompted their valour ; but their valour 
was sullied by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into envy 
and civil discord. In the siege of Nice the arts and engines of anti- 
quity were employed by the Latins; the mine and the battering- 

This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more freQ[uently an artifice or a lie, may 
be found in Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. x. p. 288), Guibert (p. 540), Badulph. Cadom. 
(o. 97). The stratagem is related by the author of the Gesta Francorum, the monk 
Eobeii; Baldric, and Baymond do Agilos, in the siege and famine of Antioch. 

His Musulman appellation of Soliman is used by the Latins, and his chai-acter is 
highly embellished by Tasso. His Turkish name of Kilidge-Arslan (a.h. 485-500, 
A.n. 1192-1206: see Be Guigues’s Tables, tom. i. p, 245) is employed by the Orientals, 
and with some corruption by the Greeks; but little more than his name can he found 
in the Mahometan writers, who are di'y and sulky on the subject of the first crusade 
(De Guignes, tom. iii, p. ii. p. 10-30).® 


* Bee note, p. 194. Soliman and Kilidge-Arslan were father and son.— -M. 
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ram, tbe tortoise, and £he belfry or moveable turret, artificial fire, and 
the catapult and halis% the sling, and the crossbow for the casting of 
stonee and darts.®^ In the space of seven weeks much labour and 
blood were expended, and some progress, especially by Count Ray- 
mond, was made on the side of the besiegers. But the Turks could 
protract their resistance and secure their escape, as long as they were 
masters of the lake Ascanius, which stretches several miles to the 
westward of the city. The means of conquest were supplied by the 
prudence and industry of Alexius; a great number of boats was 
transported on sledges from the sea to the lake ; they were filled 
with the most dexterous of his archers ; the flight of the sultana was 
intercepted; Nice was invested by land and water; and a Greek 
emissary persuaded the inhabitants to accept his master’s protection, 
and to save themselves, by a timely surrender, from the rage of the 
savages of Europe. In the moment of victory, or at least of hope,^ 
the crusaders, thirsting for blood and plunder, were awed by the 
Imperial banner that streamed from the citadel;®" and Alexius 
guarded with jealous vigilance this important conquest. The mur- 
murs of the chiefs were stifled by honour or interest ; and after an 
halt of nine days they directed their march towards Phrygia under 
the guidance of a Greek general, whom they suspected of a secret 
connivance with the sultan. The consort and the principal servants 
of Soliman had been honourably restored without ransom ; and the 
emperor’s generosity to the miscreants was interpreted as treason to 
the Christian cause. 

Soliman was rather provoked than dismayed by the loss of his 
Battle rf capital; he admonished his subjects and allies of this 

strange invasion of the Western barbarians; the Turkish 
July 4. emirs obeyed the call of loyalty or religion, the Turkman, 

hordes encamped round his standard, and his whole force is loosely 
stated by the Christians at two hundred, or even three hundred and 
sixty thousand horse. Yet he patiently waited till they had left 
behind them the sea and the Greek frontier, and, hovering on the 

On tlie fortifications, engines, and sieges of the middle ages, see Muratuii (Anti- 
quitat. Italise, tom. ii. dissert, xxvi. p. 452-524). The hclfredm, from whence our 
belfry, was the moveable tower of the ancients (Ducange, tom. i. p. G08). 

I cannot forbear remarking the resemblance between the siege and lake of Nice 
with the operations of Heman Cortez before Mexico. See Dr. Eobertson, Hist, of 
America, 1. v. 

M^^reant, a word invented by the Fi’ench crusaders, and confined in that language 
to its primitive sense. It should seem that the zeal of our ancestors boiled higher, 
and that they branded every unbeliever as a rascal. A similar prejudice still luiks in 
the minds of many who think themselves Christians. 


Comnena calls it rJjf jTMpahe-iKff, — M, 
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flanks, observed their careless and confident progress in two columns 
beyond the view of each other. Some miles before they could reach 
Dorylseum in Phrygia, the left, and least numerous, division was sur- 
prised and attacked, and almost oppressed, by the Turkish cavalry.®^ 
The heat of the weather, the clouds of arrows, and the barbarous 
(mset overwhelmed the crusaders ; they lost their order and confi- 
dence, and the fainting fight was sustained by the personal valour, 
rather than by the military conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and 
Robert of Normandy. They were revived by the welcome banners 
of duke Godfrey, who fl.ew to their succour, with the count of Ver- 
mandois and sixty thousand horse, and was followed by Raymond of 
Toulouse, the bishop of Puy, and the remainder of the sacred army. 
Without a moment’s pause they formed in new order, and advanced 
to a second battle. They were I'eceived with equal resolution, and, 
,in their common disdain for the unwarlike people of Greece and 
Asia, it was confessed on both sides that the Turks and the Franks 
were the only nations entitled to the appellation of soldiers.®^ Their 
encounter was varied, and balanced by the contrast of arms and dis- 
cipline : of the direct charge and wheeling evolutions, of the couched 
lance and the brandished javelin, of a weighty broadsword and a 
crooked sabre, of cumbrous armour and thin flowing robes, and of 
the long Tartar bow and the arlalht^ or crossbow, a deadly weapon, 
yet unknown to the Orientals.®® As long as the horses were fresh, 
and the quivers full, Soliman maintained the advantage of the day, 
and four thousand Christians were pierced by the Turkish arrows. 
In the evening swiftness yielded to strength; on either side the 
numbers were equal, or at least as great as any ground could hold, 
or any generals could manage; but, in turning the hills, the last 
division of Raymond and his provincials was led, perhaps without 
design, on the rear of an exhausted enemy, and the long contest was 
determined. Besides a nameless and unaccounted multitude, three 
thousand pagan knights were slain in the battle and pursuit; the 
camp of Soliman was pillaged, and in the variety of precious spoil 
the curiosity of the Latins w’as amused with foreign arms and apparel, 


Baroniua has produced a very doubtful letter to his brother Koger (a.d. 1098, 
No. 19). The euemies consisted of Modes, Persians, Chaldseans: be it so. The first 
athack was cum nostro incommudo; true and tender. But why Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Hugh brothers^ Tancred is styled whom? certainly not of Boger, nor 

of Bohemond. 

w Verumtamen dicunt ae esse de. Francorum gsneratione; et quia nullus homo 
naturaliter debet ease miles nisi Franci et Turci (Geata Francorum, p. 7). The aama 
community of blood and valour ia attested by archbishop Baldi’ic (p. 99). 

^ JhHisti, BaUsinif ArbaUstre, See Muratori, Antiq. tom. ii. p. 517-524; Ducanp, 
Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p. 531, 532. In the time of Anna Comnena, this weapon, which 
she describes under the name of tznngntj was unknown in the East (1. x, p* 291). Bj 
All Uunnino iuconsiateucy, the axu^c strove to prohibit it in Christian waih. 
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and the new aspecit of dromedaries and camels. The importance of 
tire victory was proved hy the hasty retreat of the sultan : reserving 
ten thousand guards of the relics of his army, Soliman evacuated the 
March kingdom of Roum, and hastened to implore the aid, and 
through the kindle the rBsentmeiit, of his Eastern brethren. In a march 
July- ’ of five hundred miles the crusaders traversed the Lesser 
September, through a wastcd land and deserted towns, without 

finding either a friend or an enemy. The geographer may trace 
the position of Dorylaeum, Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Archelais, 
and Germanicia, and may compare those classic appellations with the 
modern names of Eskishchr the old city, Akshehr the white city, 
Cogni, Erekli, and Marash. As the pilgrims passed over a desert, 
where a draught of water is exchanged for silver, they were tor- 
mented by intolerable thirst, and on the banks of the first rivulet 
their haste and intemperance were still more pernicious to the dis-^ 
orderly throng. They climbed with toil and danger the steep and 
slippery sides of Mount Taurus ; many of the soldiers cast away their 
arms to secure their footsteps ; and had not terror preceded their van, 
the long and trembling file might have been driven down the preci- 
pice by an handful of resolute enemies. Two of their most respect- 
able chiefs, the duke of Lorraine and the count of Toulouse, were 
carried in litters ; Raymond was raised, as it is said, by miracle, 
from ail hopeless malady ; and Godfrey had been torn by a bear, 
as he pursued that rough and perilous chase in the mountains of 
Pisidia. 

To improve the general consternation, the cousin of Bohemond 
uaidwin the brother of Godfrey were detached from the main 

pSUuty with their respective squadrons of five and of seven 

ofEdcs^, hundred knights. They overran in a rapid career the hills 
inflt-iisi. y^nd sea-coast of Cilicia, from Cogni to the Syrian gates ; 
the Norman standard was first planted on the walls of Tarsus and 
Malmistra ; but the proud injustice of Baldwin at length provoked 
the patient and generous Italian, and they turned their consecrated 
swords against each other in a private and profane quarrel.^ Honour 


The curious reader may compare the classic learning of Cellariiis and the geagra- 
pbical science of D’Aiiville, WilHam of Tyre is tbe only historian of the cnisados 
who has any knowledge of antiquity; and M. Otter trod almost in the footsteps of the 
,Fmuks from Constantinople to Antioch (Voyage en Turquie et en Porso, tom. i. p. 


‘‘ The journey of Col. Macdonald Kiii- 
ii&ir in Asia Minor throws considerable 
light on the geography of tins march of 
the crusaders. — M. 

The oiigin of the quarrel was, that 


Tancred, who had arrived first with his 
troops before Tarsus, pcrsuadeil the citi- 
zens- to hoist his flag on the fortifications; 
but Baldwin induced them, partly by 
+hrcatd, partly by promises, to haul it 
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was the motive, and fame the reward, of Tancred, but fortune 5miled 
on the more selfish enterprise of his rival. He was called to ihe 
assistance of a Greek or Armenian tyrant,^ who had been suffered, 
under the Turkish yoke, to reign over the Christians of Edessa. 
Baldwin accepted the character of his son and champion, but no 
sooner was he introduced into the city than he inflamed the people 
to the massacre of his father, occupied the throne and treasure, 
extended his conquests over the hills of Armenia and the plain of 
Mesopotamia, and founded the first principality of the Franks oi 
Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years beyond the Euphrates.®®^ 
Before the Franks could enter Syria, the summer, and even the 
autumn, were completely wasted ; the siege of Antioch, or siege of 
the separation and repose of the army during the winter f 
season, was strongly debated in their council; the love of 
arms and the holy sepulchre urged them to advance, and 
reason perhaps was on the side of resolution, since every hour of 
delay abates the fame and force of the invader, and multiplies the 
resources of defensive war. The capital of Syria was protected by 
the river Orontes, and the irmi bridge ® of nine arches derives its 
name from the massy gates of the two towers which are constructed 
at either end. They were opened by the sword of the duke of 
Normandy ; his victory gave entrance to three hundred thousand 
crusaders, an account which may allow some scope for losses and 
desertion, but Avhich clearly detects much exaggeration in the review 
(jf Nice. In fhe description of Antioch it is not easy to define a 

Thia JetacliD 1 coiiq[ucst of Edes-^a is best represented by Fulcbeiius Carnotensis, 
or of Chartres \m the celleetions of Bongarsius, Duchesne, and Martenne), the valiant 
uliapl.'iin of Count llaldwm (^EspriL cles Uroisiides, tom. i. p. 13, 1-4-), In the disputes 
of that prince with Taucied, his partiality is Diicoiintorocl by tho pai-tiality of Hadul- 
phus Cadomensis, tho soldier and hitaloriaii of the gallant marquis. 

Soe Do Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 450. 

Fur Antioch, sea Pococke (UcsDrqjbioii of the East, vol. li. p. i. p. 1S8-193), Otter 


(I own and substitute his own. It is sin- 
gular enough that a similiir di,sputo had 
occurred in tho same city hetweeii Cassius 
and Dolabolla during tho civil wars of 
Rome. Appian, Bell, Civ. lib. iv. cap. 8; 
Michaud, vol. i. p. 243. — S. 

Tho governor was a Greek luince 
named Thoros, or Thcodure, apjiomted 
by tho Greek emporor, and who main- 
tained his position by paying a tribute to 
tho Turks. Michau<l, vol, i. p. 254, from 
Matthew of Edessa; cf. Weil, Chalifen, 
vol. hi. p. KJl , and note. Wilkon obaorves 
that it is quite uncertain whether Baldwin 
had any share iu tho murder of the old 
piinoe, and that Gibbon has cxpi'esHiul 


himself too strongly on tho subject. 
Wilkeu, vol. i. p, 11>9, note. — S. 

^ Rather about foi-ty- seven years, 
Edessa wfia retaken by the Mahometans 
under Zenglii, son of Aksankar, the father 
of Houvoddiu, at tho end of 1144, or be- 
ginning of 1145. See EltJ^o sur la Prise 
d'Erlosse, par Nersbs Klaictsi, Patriarche 
d’Arini'nie, Pans, 1828, quoted by Finlay, 
liysjantiuo Empire, vol. ii, p, 133; cf. 
Gibbon, c. lix. note 39. -S. 

This bridge was over tbo Ifrin, not 
the Orontes, at a distance of three leagues 
from Antioch. See Wilken, vtd, i. p. 172. 
— M. 
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middle term between her ancient magnificence, under the successors 
of Alexander and Augustus, and the modern aspect of Turkish 
desolation. The Tetrapolis, or four cities, if they retained their 
name and position, must have left a large vacuity in a circumference 
of twelve miles; and that measure, as well as the number of four 
hundred towers, are not perfectly consistent with the five gates'^ so 
often mentioned in the history of the siege. T et Antioch must have 
still flourished as a great and populous capital. At the head of tlie 
Turkish emirs, Baghisian, a veteran chief, commanded in the place ; 
his garrison was composed of six or seven thousand horse, and 
fifteen or twenty thousand foot ; one hundred thousand Moslems are 
said to have fallen by the sword, and their numbers were probably, 
inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who had been no 
more than fourteen years the slaves of the house of Scljuk. From 
the remains of a solid and stately wall it appears to have arisen to 
the height of threescore feet in the valleys ; and wherever less art 
and labour had been applied, the ground was supposed to be defended 
by the river, the morass, and the mountains. Notwithstanding these 
fortifications, the city had been repeatedly taken by the Persians, the 
Arabs, the Greeks, and the Turks; so large a circuit must have 
yielded many pervious points of attack, and in a siege that was 
formed about the middle of October the vigour of the execution 
could alone justify the boldness of the attempt. Whatever strength 
and valour could perform in the field was abundantly discharged by 
the champions of the cross : in the frequent occasions of sallies, of 
forage, of the attack and defence of convoys, they were often vic- 
torious ; and we can only complain that their exploits are sometimes 
enlarged beyond the scale of probability and truth. The sword of 
Godfrey**^ divided a Turk from the shoulder to the haunch, and one 
half of the infidel fell to the ground, while the other was transported 
by his horse to the city gate. As Robert of Normandy rode against 


(^Voyage enTurquia, &;c.j tom. i. p. SI, &c.), the Turkish geographer (in Otter's notes), 
the Index Geographicus of Schultens (ad calcem Uohadin. Vit. Saladin.), and Abulfeda 
[Tabula Syriaj, p. 115, 116, vers. Reiske). 

Ensem elevat, eumque h sinistra parte scapularum tantfl, virtute intorsit, qu?)d 
pectus medium disjunxit, spinam et vitalia interrupit, et.sic lubricus ensis super crus 
dextvum integer exivit; sicqiie caput integrum cum dextrft parte corporis immersit 
gurgite, partemque quse equo pi-aesidebat remisit civitati (Robert. Mon. p. 50), Cujus 
suse trajectus, Turcus duo factus est Turci; ut inferior alter in urbem equitai’et, alter 
rti’citenens in flumine nataret (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53, p. 804). Yet he justifies the 
deed by the stupendis viribus of Godfrey; and William of Tyre covers it by obstupuit 
populus facti novitate .... mirabilis (1. v. c. 6, p. 701). Yet it must not have ap- ' 
peai’ed incredible to the knights of that age. 


A friend, who has visited Antioch, river render a gre.iLor number of gates 
informs me that the mountains and thn neecUess and iiupossiljle. * S. 
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his antagonist, ‘‘I devote thy head,” he piously exclaimed, “to the 
“ daemons of hell;” and that head was instantly cloven to the breast 
oy the resistless stroke of his descending falchion. But the leality or 
the report of such gigantic prowess must have taught the Moslems 
to keep within their walls, and against those walls of earth or stone 
the sword and the lance were unavailing weapons. In the slow and 
successive labours of a siege the crusaders were supine and ignorant, 
without skill to contrive, or money to purchase, or industry to use the 
artificial engines and implements of assault. In the conquest of Nice 
they had been powerfully assisted by the wealth and knowledge of 
the Greek emperor; his absence was poorly supplied by some 
Genoese and Pisan vessels that were attracted by religion or trade to 
the coast of Syria; the stores were scanty, the return precarious, and 
the communication difficult and dangerous. Indolence or weakness 
had prevented the Franks from investing the entire circuit, and the 
perpetual freedom of two gates relieved the wants and recruited the 
garrison of the city. At the end of seven months, after the ruin of 
their cavalry and an enormous loss by famine, desertion, and fatigue, 
the progress of the crusaders was imperceptible, and their success 
remote, if the Latin Ulysses, the artful and ambitious Bohemond, had 
not employed the arms of cunning and deceit The Christians of 
Antioch were numerous and discontented : Phirouz, a Syrian rene- 
gado, had acquired the favour of the emir and the command of three 
towers,- and the merit of his repentance disguised to the Latins, and 
perhaps to himself, the foul design of perfidy and treason. A secret 
correspondence, for their mutual interest, was soon established between 
Phirouz and the prince of Tarento; and Bohemond declared in the 
council of the chiefs that he could deliver the city into their hands.*' 
But he claimed the sovereignty of Antioch as the reward of his 
service, and the proposal which had been rejected by the envy, was 
at length extorted from the distress, of his equals. The noctunuil 
surprise was executed by the French and Norman juiiices, wlio 
ascended in person the scaling-ladders that were thrown from the 
walls ; their new proselyte, after the murder of his too scrupulous 
brother, embraced and introduced the servants of Christ, the army 
rushed through the gates, and the Moslems soon found that, althougli 
mercy was hopeless, resistance was impotent But the citadel still 

See tie exploits of Robert, Raymond, and the modest Tancred^ who imposed 
fc’ilence on bis squire (Radulpb. Cadom. c. 


“ See tha interesting extract from Ko- rrmz, f>r Azzornul, the breastplato-uiakcr, 
lualoddiii's IliHtory of Aleppo in Wilkou, had been piJlagcd and put to tlie turtiiro 
prt'lato [lioilagoii] bo vol. it p. l*Ui- by Bagi-Sejau, ilio prince of Autioch.— M* 
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refused to surrender, and the victors themselves were speedily encom- 
passed and besieged by the innumerable forces of Kerboga, prince 
of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight Turkish emirs, advanced to the 
deliverance of Antioch, Five-and- twenty days the Christians spent 
on the verge of destruction, and the proud lieutenant of the caliph 
and the sultan left them only the choice of servitude or death. In 
Victory of this extremity they collected the relics of their strength, 
sallied from the town, and in a single memorable day anni- 
June2s. hilated or dispersed the host of Turks and Arabians, which 
they might safely report to have consisted of six hundred thousand 
men.®^ Their supernatural allies I shall proceed to consider : the 
human causes of the victory of Antioch were the fearless despair of 
the Franks, and the surprise, the discord, perhaps the errors, of their 
unskilful and presumptuous adversaries. The battle is described 
with as much disorder as it was fought ; but we may observe the tent 
of Kerboga, a moveable and spacious palace, enriched with the 
luxury of Asia, and capable of holding above two thousand persons ; 
we may distinguish his three thousand guards, who were cased, the 
horses as well as the men, in complete steel. 

In the eventful period of the siege and defence of Antioch, the 
Their crusaders were alternately exalted by victory or sunk in 
aSiess^a”^ despair; either swelled with plenty or emaciated with 
Antiuch. hunger. A speculative reasoner might suppose that their 
faith had a strong and serious influence on their practice ; and that 
the soldiers of the cross, the deliverers of the holy sepulchre, prepared 
themselves by a sober and virtuous life for the daily contemplation of 
martyrdom. Experience blows away this charitable illusion ; and 
seldom does the history of profane war display such scenes of in- 
temperance and prostitution as were exhibited under the walls of 
Antioch, The grove of Daphne no longer flourished ; but the 
Syrian air was still impregnated with the same vices; the Christians 
were seduced by every temptation that nature either prompts or 
reprobates ; the authority of the chiefs was despised ; and sermons 


After mentioning the distress and Imntble petition of the Franks, Ahulpliaragius 
adds the haughty reply of Oodbuka, or Kerboga: ** Non evasuriestis nisi per gladium'* 
(Dynast p, 242). 

In describing the host of Kerboga, most of the Labin historians, the author of the 
Gesta (p. 17), Robert Monachua (p. 5G), Baldnc [p. ill), Fulcherius Carnotensis (p. 
1)92), Guibert (p. 612), William of Tyre (1, vi. c. 3, p. 714), Bernard Thesaurai’ius 
(c. 39, p. S95), are content with the vague expressions of infinite multitudo, im- 
mensum agmen, innumeras copisc or gentes, which correspond with the 
rm of Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. xi. p. 318-320). The numbers of the 

Turks are fixed by Albert Aquensis at 200,000 (1. iv. c. ID, p. 242), and by Radulphus 
Cadomensia at 400,000 horse [c. 72, p. 309). 

* See tho tragic and scandalous fate of an archdeacon of royal bii’th, who was slain 
by the Turks as he reposed in an orchard, pLiyiug at dice with a Syrian conciibiuo. 
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'diiul edicts were alike fruitless against those scandalous disorders, not 
less pernicious to military discipline than repugnant to evangelic 
purity. In the first days of the siege and the possession of Antioch 
the Franks consumed with wanton and thoughtless prodigality the 
frugal subsistence of weeks and months : the desolate country no 
longer yielded a supply ; and from that country they were at length 
excluded by the arms of the besieging Turks. Disease, the faithful 
companion of want, was envenomed by the rains of the winter, the 
summer heats, unwholesome food, and the close imprisonment of 
multitudes. The pictures of famine and pestilence are always the 
same, and always disgustful ; and our imagination may suggest the 
nature of their sufferings and their resources. The remains of 
treasure or spoil were eagerly lavished in the purchase of the vilest 
nourishment : and dreadful must have been the calamities of the 
poor, since, after paying three marks of silver for a goat and fifteen 
for a lean camel, the count of Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, 
and duke Godfrey to borrow a horse. Sixty thousand horses had 
been reviewed in the camp : before the end of the siege they were 
diminished to two thousand, and scarcely two hundred fit for service 
could be mustered on the day of battle. Weakness of body and 
terror of mind extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of the pilgrims ; 
and every motive of honour and religion was subdued by the desire 
of life.^’’^ Among the chiefs, three heroes may be found without fear 
or reproach : Godfrey of Bouillon was supported by his magnanimous 
piety ; Bohemond by ambition and interest ; and Tancred declared, 
in, the true spirit of chivalry, that, as long as he was at the head of 
forty knights, he would never relinquish the enterprise of Palestine. 
But the count of Toulouse and Provence was suspected of a voluntary 
indisposition ; the duke of Normandy was recalled from the sea- 
shore by the censures of the church ; Hugh the Great, though he 
led the vanguard of the battle, embraced an ambiguous opportunity 
of returning to France; and Stephen count of Chartres basely 
deserted the standard which he bore, and the council in which he 
presided. The soldiers were discouraged by the flight of William 
viscount of Melun, suruamed the Carpenter^ from the weighty strokes 
of his axe ; and the saints were scandalised by the fall of Peter the 
Hermit, who, after arming Europe against Asia, attempted to escape 

*** The value of an ox rose from five solidi (fifteen shillings) at Christmas to two 
marks (four pounds), and aftei’wards much higher; a kid or lamb, from one shilling 
to eighteen of our [present money : in the second famine, a loaf of bread, or the head 
of an animal, sold for a piece of gold. More examples might be produced; but it is 
the ordinary, not the extraordinary, prices that deserve the notice of the philosopher. 

^ Alii multi, quorum nomina non tenemus; quia, doleta de libro vitee, praesenti 
opori non sunt insereiida (Will. Tyr. 1. vi. c. 5, p. 715). Guibort (p. 518, 5:33 [1. v, 

Si5; 1. vi. e. UJ) uttompis to excuse Hugh the Grout, and oven Stephen of CUaitrca 
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from the penance of a necessary fast. Of the multitude of recreant 
warriors, the names (says an historian) are blotted from the book of 
life ; and the opprobrious epithet of the rope-dancers was applied to 
the deserters who dropped in the night from the walls of Antioch, 
The emperor Alexiusj®® who seemed to advance to the succour of the 
Latins, was dismayed by the assurance of their hopeless condition. 
They expected their fate in silent despair ; oaths and punishments 
were tried without effect ; and to rouse the soldiers to the defence of 
the walls, it was found necessary to set fire to their quarters. 

For their salvation and victory they w’ere indebted to the same 
^ fanaticism which had led them to the brink of ruin. In 

the^iioiy such a causB, and in such an army, visions, prophecies, and 
ance. miracles were frequent and familiar. In the distress of 
Antioch, they were repeated with unusual energy and success : St. 
Ambrose had assured a pious ecclesiastic that two years of trial must 
precede the season of deliverance and grace ; the deserters were 
stopped by the presence and reproaches of Christ himself; the dead 
had promised to arise and combat with their brethren ; the Virgin 
had obtained the pardon of their sins; and their confidence was 
revived by a visible sign, the seasonable and splendid discovery of 
the HOLY LANCE. Thc policy of their chiefs has on this occasion 
been admired, and might surely be excused ; 'but a pious fraud is 
seldom produced by the cool conspiracy of many persons ; and a 
voluntary impostor might depend on the support of the wise and the 
credulity of the people. Of the diocese of Marseilles, there w^as a 
priest of low cunning and loose manners, and his name was Peter 
Bartholemy. He presented himself at the door of thc council- 
chamber, to disclose an apparition of St. Andrew, which had been 
thrice reiterated in his sleep, with a dreadful menace if he presumed 
to suppress the commands of heaven. ‘‘At Antioch,” said the 
apostle, “in the church of my brother St. Peter, near the high altar, 
“ is concealed the steel head of the lance that pierced the side of our 
“ Redeemer. In three days, that instrument of eternal, and now of 
“ temporal, salvation, will be manifested to his disciples. Search, 
“ and ye shall find : bear it aloft in battle ; and that mystic weapon 
“ shall penetrate the souls of the miscreants.” Thc pope s legate, 
the bishop of Puy, ajffected to listen with coldness and distrust ; but 
tlie revelation w^as eagerly accepted by Count Raymond, whom his 
faithful subject, in the name of the apostle, had chosen for the 
guardian of the holy lance. The experiment was resolved; and on 

See the progress of the crusade, the retreat of Alexius, the victory of Autioch, 
and the conquest of Jerusalem, in the Alexiad, 1. xi p. 317-327. Anna was so prono 
to exaggeration, that sho magnifies ’the exploits of the Latins. 
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the third day, after a due preparation of prayer and fasting, the 
priest of Marseilles introduced twelve trusty spectators, among whom 
were the count and his chaplain ; and the church doors were barred 
against the impetuous multitude. The ground was opened in the 
appointed place ; but the workmen, who relieved each other, dug to 
the depth of twelve feet without discovering the object of their search. 
Ill the evening, when Count Raymond had withdrawn to his post, and 
the weary assistants bcgrin to murmur, Bartholemy, in his shirt, and 
without his shoes, boldly descended into the pit ; the darkness of the 
hour and of the place enabled him to secrete and deposit the head of 
a Saracen lance ; and the first sound, the first gleam, of the steel was 
saluted with a devout rapture. The holy lance was drawn from its 
recess, wrapped in a veil of silk and gold, and exposed to the veneration 
of the crusaders; their anxious suspense burst forth in a general 
shout of joy and hope, and the desponding troops were again inflamed 
with the enthusiasm of valour. Whatever had been the arts, and 
whatever might he the sentiments of the chiefs, they skilfully im- 
proved this fortunate revolution by every aid that discipline and 
devotion could alford. The soldiers were dismissed to their quarters 
with an injunction to fortify their minds and bodies for the approach- 
ing coidlict, freely to bestow their last pittance on themselves and 
their horses, and to expect with the dawn of day the signal of victory. 
On the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul the gates of Antioch were 
thrown open : a martial psalm, “ Let the Lord arise, and let his 
“ enemies be scattered ! ” was chanted by a procession of priests and 
monks ; the battle array was marshalled in twelve divisions, in 
honour of the twelve apostles ; and the holy lance, in the absence 
of Raymond, was intrusted to the hands of his chaplain. The influ- 
ence of this relic or trophy was felt by the servants, and perhaps by 
the enemies, of Christ ; and its potent energy was heightened by 
an accident, a stratagem, or a rumour, of a miraculous complexion. 
Three knights, in white garments and resplendent arms, cciesuai 
citlicr issued, or seemed to issue, from the hills : the voice 
of Adheinar, the pope’s legate, proclaimed them as the martyrs St. 
George, St. Theodore, and St. Maurice : the tumult of battle allowed 
no time for doubt or scrutiny ; and the welcome apparition daz led 
the eyes or the imagination of a fanatic army.*" In the season of 

The Mahometan Ahonlmahaaen fapud De Giu^bb, tom, ii. p. ii. p. 95) is more 
cori'eot in hia account of the holy lance than the Chri«tians, Anna Comnena and Abul"' 
pharagius: the Greek princess coufoiiucla ib with the nail of the cross (1. xi. p. 32l>)j 
the Jacobite primate, with St, Peter's stafl* (p. 24-2). 


“■The real cause of this victory appears to have been the feud in ICerbogas army. 
Wilkon, vol. ii. p. 223, — M. 
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danger and triumph the revelation of Bartholcmy of Marseilles was 
unanimously asserted; but as soon as the temporary service was 
accomplished, the personal dignity and liberal alms which the count 
of Toulouse derived from the custody of the holy lance provoked the 
envy, and awakened the reason, of his rivals. A Norman clerk 
presumed to sift, with a philosophic spirit, the truth of the legend, 
the circumstances of the discovery, and the character of the prophet , 
and. the pious Bohemond ascribed their deliverance to the merits and 
intercession of Christ alone. For a while the Provincials defended 
their national palladium with clamours and arms ; and new visions 
condemned to death and hell the profane sceptics who presumed to 
scrutinise the truth and merit of the discovery. The prevalence of 
incredulity compelled the author to submit his life and veracity to 
the judgment of God. A pile of dry faggots, four feet high and 
fourteen long, was erected in the midst of the camp ; the flames burnt 
fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits ; and a narrow path of tw^clve 
inches was left for the perilous trial. The unfortunate priest of 
Marseilles traversed the fire with dexterity and speed ; but his thighs 
and belly were scorched by the intense heat: he expired the next 
day ; ^ and the logic of believing minds will pay some regard to his 
dying protestations of innocence and truth. Some efforts were made 
by the Provincials to substitute a cross, a ring, or a tabernacle, in 
the place of the holy lance, which soon vanished in contempt and 
oblivion.^^® Yet the revelation of Antioch is gravely asserted by 
succeeding historians : and such is the progress of credulity, that 
miracles, most doubtful on the spot and at the moment, will he 
received with implicit faith at a convenient distance of time and space. 

The prudence or fortune of the Franks had delayed their invasion 
The stateof decline of the Turkish empire.^^^ Under the manly 

JSd iS.iph3 government of the three first sultans, the kingdoms of Asia 
ofFgypt. united in peace and justice ; and the innumerable 

armies which they led in person were equal in courage, and superior 
in discipline, to tlae barbarians of the West. But at the time of the 

The two antagonists who express the most intimate knowledge and the strongest 
conviction of the 7niracle and of the fraud are Raymond de Agilea and Radulphna 
Cadomensis, the one attached to the count of Toulouse, the other to the Norman 
prince, Fulcherius Carnotensis presumes to say, Audite fraudem et non fraudem! 
and afterwards, Invenit lanceam, fallaciter occultatam forsitan. The I’est of the herd 
are loud and strenuous. 

See M. de Guignes, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 223, &c.; and the articles of Barhiarolt, Mo- 
hammed^ Bangxar, in D’Herbelot. 


‘ The twelfth day after. He' was much he was assailed by those who witnessed 
injured, and his flesh torn off from the his escape, unhurt, as it was first sup 
ardour of pious congratulation with which posed. Vi^lken, vol. i, p. 2G3, — M. 
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crusade, the inheritance of Malek Shaw was disputed by his four 
sons ; their private ambition was insensible of the public dang-er ; 
and, in the vicissitudes of their fortune, the royal vassals were 
ignorant, or regardless, of the true object of their allegiance. The 
twenty-eight emirs who marched with the standard of Kerboga were 
his rivals or enemies : their hasty levies were drawn from the towns 
and tents of Mesopotamia and Syria ; and the Turkish veterans w’ere 
employed or consumed in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. The 
caliph of Egypt embraced this opportunity of weakness and discord 
to recover his ancient possessions ; and his sultan Aphdal besieged 
Jerusalem and Tyre, expelled the children of Ortok, and restored in 
Palestine the civil and ecclesiastical authority of the Fatimites.^°^ 
They heard with astonishment of the vast armies of Christians that 
had passed from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges and 
battles which broke the power of the Turks, the adversaries of their 
sect and monarchy. But the same Christians were the enemies of 
the prophet ; and from the overthrow of Nice and Antioch, the 
motive of their enterprise, which was gradually understood, would 
urge them forwards to the banks of the Jordan, or perhaps of the 
Nile. An intercourse of epistles and embassies, which rose and fell 
with the events of war, was maintained between the throne of Cairo 
and the camp of the Latins ; and their adverse pride was the result 
of ignorance and enthusiasm. The ministers of Egypt declared in 
an haughty, or insinuated in a milder, tone, that their sovereign, the 
true and lawful commander of the faithful, had rescued Jerusalem 
from the Turkish yoke ; and that the pilgrims, if they would divide 
their numbers, and lay aside their arms, should find a safe and 
hospitable reception at the sepulchre of Jesus. In the belief of their 
lost condition, the caliph Mostali despised their arms and imprisoned 
their deputies : the conf\ujst and victory of Antioch prompted him to 
solicit those formidable champions with gifts of horses and silk robes, 
of vases, and purses of gold and silver ; and in his estimate of their 
merit or power the first place was assigned to Bohemond, and the 
second to Godfrey. In either fortune, the answer of the crusaders 
was firm and uniform : they disdained to inquire into the private 
claims or possessions of the followers of Mahomet : whatsoever was 
his name or nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was their enemy ; and 
instead of prescribing the mode and terms of their pilgrimage, it was 
only by a timely surrender of the city and province, their sacred right, 

The emir, or sultan Aphdal, recovered JoruBaUiu and Tjrre, a.h. 489 (Renaudot, 
Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p, 478; De Guigues, tom. i. p, 249, from Abulfeda and 
Gen Schounah). Jerusalem ante advenfcum vestruui recuperavimuB, Turoos ejecimua, 
say the Fatimito ambassadora. 
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that he could deserve their alliance, or deprecate their impending and 
irresistible attack.^°^ 

Yet this attack, when they were within the view and reach of their 

Delay of glorious prize, was suspended above ten months after the 

- 


defeat of Kerboga. The zeal and courage of th(^ crusaders 

July— 

A.D. 1D9E 
May. 


were chilled in the moment of victory ; and instead of march- 
ing to improve the consternation, they hastily dispersed to 
enjoy the luxury, of Syria. The causes of this strange delay may be 
found in the want of strength and subordination. In the painful and 
various service of Antioch the cavalry was annihilated ; many thou- 
sands of every rank had been lost by famine, sickness, and desertion ; 
the same abuse of plenty had been productive of a third famine ; and 
the alternative of intemperance and distress had generated a pesti- 
lence which swept away above fifty thousand of the pilgrims. Few 
were able to. command, and none were willing to obey: the domestic 
feuds, which had been stifled by common fear, were again renewed in 
acts, or at least in sentiments, of hostility ; the fortune of Baldwin 
and Bohemond excited the envy of their companions; the bravest 
knights were enlisted for the defence of their new principalities ; and 
Count Raymond exhausted his troops and treasures in an idle expedi- 
tion into the heart of Syria.^ The winter was consumed in discord 
and disorder; a sense of honour and religion was rekindled in the 
spring; and the private soldiers, less susceptible of ambition and 
jealousy, awakened with angry clamours the indolence of their chiefs. 
In the month of May the relics of this mighty host proceeded from 
Antioch to Laodicea : about forty thousand Latins, of whom 
no more than fifteen hundred horse and twenty thousand 
foot were capable of immediate service. Their easy march 
was continued between Mount Libanus and the sea-shore : 
their wants were liberally supplied by the coasting traders 
of Genoa and Pisa ; and they drew large contributions from the oniirs 
of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Caesarea, who granted a free pas- 
sage and promised to follow the example of Jerusalem. From Caesarea 
they advanced into the midland country : their clerks recognised the 
sacred geography of Lydda, Ramla, Emmaus, and Bethlem,^ and as 

See the transactions between the caliph of Egypt and the crusadei’s in William 
of Tjtb (1. iv. c. 24, 1. yi. c. 19) and Albert Aquensis [1, iii. d. 59 [p. 234]), who are 
more sensible of their importance than the contemporary wiiters. 


Tlieir march 
to Jei-usalcm, 
A,D. 1099, 
May 13 
[March, 
Wilken, 
p. 2531 
June 6. 


This is not quite correct: he took 
Marra on his road. His excursions were 
partly to obtain provisions for the army 
and fodder for the hoi-ses. Wilken, vol. i. 
p. 242.— M. 

^ The statement about Bethlehem has 
been questioned, hecauau this place lies 


south of Jerusalem: hut at tbe prayer 
of the Christians of Bethlehem, Tancred 
took possession of that town with 100 
soldiers, before the siege of Jonisalein. 
Wilken, vol. i. p. 270; Michaud, vol, i 
p. 402.— S. 
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soon as they descried the holy city, the crusaders forgot their toils 
and claimed their reward.^“^^ 

Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the number and 
importance of her memorable sieges. It was not till after a siege and 
long and obstinate contest that Babylon and Rome could 
prevail against the obstinacy of the people, the craggy ground ’ 

that might supersede the necessity of fortifications, and the 
walls and towers that would have fortified the most accessible plain. 
These obstacles were diminished in the age of the crusades. The 
bulwarks had been completely destroyed and imperfectly restored : 
the Jews, their nation and worship, were for ever banished: but 
nature is less changeable than man, and the site of Jerusalem, though 
somewhat softened and somewhat removed, was still strong against 
the assaults of an enemy. By the experience of a recent siege, and a 
three years’ possession, the Saracens of Egypt had been taught to 
discern, and in some degree to remedy, the defects of a place which 
religion as well as honour forbade them to resign. Aladin, or Iftik- 
har, the caliph’s lieutenant, was intrusted with the defence : his policy 
strove to resti'ain the native Christians by the dread of their own ruin 
and that of the holy sepulchre ; to animate the Moslems by the 
assurance of temporal and eternal rewards. His garrison is said to 
have consisted of forty thousand Turks and Arabians ; and if he could 
muster twenty thousand of the inhabitants, it must be confessed that 
the besieged were more numerous than the besieging army.’^®^ Had 
the diminished strength and numbers of the Latins allowed them to 
grasp the whole circumference of four thousand yards (about two 
English miles and a half'^“’’^), to what useful purpose should they have 


The greatest part of the march of the Franks is traced, and most accurately 
traced, in JMaimclreirs Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem (p. 11-67); un des 
meiU Bill’s mor^eaux, sans controdit, qu’on ait dans ce geni’e (D’Anville, Memoire siu' 
Jerusalem, p. ii7). 

*<’5 See the masterly description of Tacitus (Hist, v. 11, 12, 13), who supposes that 
the Jewish lawgivers had provided for a perpetual state of hostility against the rest 
of mankind. 

lob fpiiQ lively scepticism of Voltaire is balanced with sense and erudition by the 
French author of the Esprit des Croisades (tom. iv. p. ,‘j8 3-383), who observes, that, 
according to the Arabians, the inhabitants of Jerusalem must have exceeded 200, 300; 
that, in the siege of Titus, Josephus collects 1,300,000 Jews; that they are stated by 
Tacitus himself at 600,000; and that the largest defalcation that his aocepimus cau 
justify will still leave them more numerous than the Roman army. 

Maundrell, who diligently perambulated the walls, found a circuit of 4630 paces. 


^ It maybe doubted, however, whether 
they were quite so enthusiastic; since 
Raymond de Agiles (p. 173), who accom- 
panied them, represents them as debat- 
ing, when just approaching Jerusalem, 
■whether they should not in preference go 
VOL. rii. 


and besiege Cairo or Damascus. Michaud, 
vol. i. p. 400. — S. 

^ AV liken sets the effective force of the 
crusaders at scarcely 20,000 men; though, 
including tho sick, women, &c., their host 
was double that number. Vol. i.p. 281. — S. 
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descended into the valley of Ben Hinnom and torrent of Kedron,^“® or 
approached the precipices of the south and east, from whence they 
had nothing either to hope or fear? Their siege was more reasonably 
directed against the northern and western sides of the city. Godfrey 
of Bouillon erected his standard on the first swell of Mount Calvary : 
to the left, as far as St. Stephen’s gate, the line of attack was con- 
tinued hy Tancred and the two Roberts ; and Count Raymond esta- 
blished his quarters from the citadel to the foot of Mount Sion, which 
was no longer included within the precincts of the city. On the fifth 
day the crusaders made a general assault, in the fanatic hope of bat- 
tering down the walls without engines, and of scaling them wdthout 
ladders. By the dint of brutal force they burst the first barrier, but 
they were driven back with shame and slaughter to the camp : the 
influence of vision and prophecy was deadened by the too frequent 
abuse of those pious stratagems ; and time and labour were found to 
be the only means of victory. The time of the siege was indeed ful- 
filled in forty days, but they were forty days of calamity and anguish. 
A repetition of the old complaint of famine may be imputed in some 
degree to the voracious or disorderly appetite of the Franks ; but the 
stony soil of Jerusalem is almost destitute of water ; the scanty springs 
and hasty torrents were dry in the summer season : nor was the thirst 
of the besiegers relieved, as in the city, by the artificial supply of 
cisterns and aqueducts. The circumjacent country is equally destitute 
of trees for the uses of shade or building ; but some large beams were 
discovered in a cave by the crusaders : a wood near Sichem, the 
enchanted grove of Tasso, was cut down : the necessary timber was 
transported to the camp by the vigour and dexterity of Tancred 
and the engines were framed by some Genoese artists, who had for- 


or 4167 English yards [p. 1119, Ilf))- from an anthentic plan D’Anville concludes a 
measure nearly similar, of 19 GO French foises jp. 23-29), in his scarce and valuable 
tract. For the topography of Jerusalem, see Eeland (Palestina, tom. ii. p. 832-830). 

Jerusalem was possessed only of the torrent of t^edron, dry in summer, and of 
the little spring or hrook of Siloe (Eeland, tom. i. p. 294, 3 Dll). Both strangers and 
natives complained of the want of water, which, in time of wai', was studiously aggra- 
vated. Within the city, Tacitus mentions a perennial foimtain, an aq[ueduct and 
cisterns for rain-water. The aq^ueduct was conveyed from the rivulet Tekoe or Etham, 
which is likewise mentioned by Bohadin (in Vit. Saladin. p. 238). 

'“3 Gierusalemme Liberata, canto xiii It is pleasant enough to observe how Tasso 
has copied and embellished the minutest details gf the siege.'^ 


^ The magic and enchantments, how- 
ever, which produce so much poetical 
effect in Tasso’s work, belong rather to 
his own age than to that of the first 
crusade. The only historical trait during 
the siege of Jerusalem that can he at all 
associated with the maiwellous, is the 
appearance of two female magicians on 


the ramparts during the assault, who in- 
voked the elements and powers of hell 
against the besiegers. Michaud, vol. i, 
p. 436, note. — S. 

^ This service seems to have been per- 
formed by Eobert of Normandy and the 
Count of Flanders. Wilken, vol. i. p. 282 

Cl << 
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tunately lauded in the harbour of Jaffa. Two moveable turrets were 
constructed at the expense, and in the stations, of the duke of Lor- 
raine and the count of Toulouse, and rolled forwards with devout 
labour, not to the most accessible, but to the most neglected, parts of 
the fortification. Kaymond’s tower was reduced to ashes by the fire 
of the besieged, but his colleague was more vigilant and successful 
the enemies were driven by his archers from the rampart ; the draw- 
bridge was let down ; and on a Friday, at three in the afternoon, the 
day and hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood victorious on 
the walls of Jerusalem. His example was followed on every side by 
the emulation of valour ; and about four hundred and sixty years after 
the conquest of Omar, the holy city was rescued from the Mahometan 
yoke. In the pillage of public and private wealth, the adventurers 
had agreed to respect the exclusive property of the first occupant ; 
and the spoils of the great mosque, seventy lamps and massy vases of 
gold and silver, rewarded the diligence, and displayed the generosity, 
of Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was offered by his mistaken votaries 
to the God of the Christians : resistance might provoke, but neither 
age nor sex could mollify, their implacable rage : they indulged them- 
selves thi'ee days® in a promiscuous massacre; and the infection of 
the dead bodies produced an epidemical disease. After seventy 
thousand Moslems had been put to the sword, and the harmless Jews 
had been burnt in their synagogue, they could still reserve a mul- 
titude of captives whom interest or lassitude persuaded them to spare. 
Of these savage heroes of the cross, Tancred alone betrayed some 
sentiments of compassion ; yet we may praise the more selfish lenity 
of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and safc-conduct to the 
garrison of the citadel.^^^ The holy sepulchre was now free ; and the 
bloody victors prepared to accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and 
barefoot, with contrite hearts and in an humble posture, they ascended 
the hill of Calvary, amidst the loud anthems of the clergy ; kissed the 
stone w^hich had covered the Saviour of the world ; and bedewed with 


Besides the Latins, who are not ashamed of the massacre, see Elmacin CHist 
Saracen, p. CGC.), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 243), and M. de Guiffnes ftom ii n ii* 
p. 9.9), from Aboulmahasen* ' 

The old tower Psephina, in the middle ages Neblosa, was named Castellum 
Pisanum, from the patriarch Daimbert. It is still the citadel, the residence of the 
Turkish aga, and commands a prospect of the Dead Sea, Judea, and Arabia 
(D’Anville, p. 19-23). It was likewise called the Tower of David, 


* This does not appear by Wilken's 
account, p. 294. They fought in vain the 
whole of the Thursday. — M. 

b July 15th, 1099. Weil, Chalifen, 
vq\. hi. p. 172; Wilken, vol. i. p. 300, — S. 


® The massacre lasted a week. It was 
not the result of the unbridled rag© of a 
victorious soldiery, but the deliberate act 
of a council of the chiefs. Michaud, vol. i. 
p. 447, 449.— S. 
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tears of joy and penitence the monument of their redemption. This 
union of the fiercest and most tender passions has been variously con- 
sidered by two philosophers : by the one,^'^ as easy and natural ; by 
the other,^^^ as absurd and incredible. Perhaps it is too rigorously 
applied to the same persons and the same hour : the example of the 
virtuous Godfrey awakened the piety of his companions ; while they 
cleansed their bodies they purified their minds ; nor shall I believe 
that the most ardent in slaughter and rapine w^ere the foremost in the 
procession to the holy sepulchre.*^ 

Eight days after this memorable event, which pope Urban did not 
live to hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to the election of a 
king, to guard and govern their conquests in Palestine. 
Hugh the Great and Stephen of Chartres had retired witli 
some loss of reputation, which they strove to regain by a 
second crusade and an honourable death. Baldwin was 
established at Edessa, and Bohemond at Antioch; and two Roberts,* 
the duke of Normandy and the count of Flanders, preferred their 
fair inheritance in the West to a doubtful competition or a barren 
sceptre. The jealousy and ambition of Raymond w^ere condemned 
by his own followers,^ and the free, the just, the unanimous voice of 
the army proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon the first and most worthy of 
the champions of Christendom. His magnanimity accepted a trust 
as full of danger as of glory ; but in a city where his Saviour had 
been crowned with thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected the name and 
ensigns of royalty ; and the founder of the kingdom of Jerusalem con- 
tented himself with the modest title of Defender and Baron of the 
Holy Sepulchre. His government of a single year,^^® too short for 
the public happiness, was interrupted in the first fortnight by a sum- 


Electioii and 
raigii of 
GodfrEy 
nf Bouillon, 
A n. 1099, 
July 23— 
A.I). 1100, 
July 18. 


Hume, in his History of England, vol. i. p. 311, 312, octavo edition. 

Voltau’e, in his Essai sur THistoire Gdnerale, tom. u. c. 54-, p. 345, 345. 

The English ascribe to Robert of Normandy, and the Provincials to Raymond of 
Toulouse, the glory of refusing the crown; but the honest voice of tradition has 
preserved the memory of the ambition and reirenge (Villehardouin, No. 135) of tho 
count of St. Giles. He died at the siege of Tripoli, which was possessed by his de- 
scendants. 

See the election, the battle of Ascalon, &c., in William of Tyre, 1. ix, c. 1-1 2, 
and in the conclusion of the Latin historians of the first crusade. 


The end of Peter the Hermit deserves open pretensions to the crown, though he 
to be mentioned. After the conquest of probably cherished a secret wish to obtain 
Jerusalem, whereby his vow had been it. His renunciation rests on the au- 
fulfilled, he took no further part in the thority of four writers — Albert Aquousis, 
proceedings of the crusaders, but returned Raimund de Agilcs, Guibert, and Anna 
home and founded a monastery at Huy, Comnena; and therefore not solely on 
where he died sixteen years afterwards, the assertion of the Provencals. Wilken, 
Wilken, vol. i. p. 299. — S. vol. i. p. 302; Michaud, vol. i. p. 455. 

^ Raimoncl appears to have declined all — S. 
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moils to the field, by the approach of the vizir or sultan of Egypt, 
who had been too slow to prevent, but who was impatient to avenge, 
the loss of Jerusalem. His total overthrow in the battle of Ascalon 
sealed the establishment of the Latins in Syria, and signalised the 
valour of the French princes, who in this action bade a long farewell 
to the holy wars. Some glory might be derived from the Battle of 
prodigious inequality of numbers, though I shall not count 
the myriads of horse and foot^ on the side of the latimites; 
but, except three thousand Ethiopians or Blacks, who were armed 
with flails or scourges of iron, the barbarians of the South fled on the 
first onset, and afforded a pleasing comparison between the active 
valour of the Turks and the sloth and ejOfeminacy of the natives of 
Egypt. After suspending before the holy sepulchre the sword and 
standard of the sultan, the new king (he deserves the title) embraced 
his departing companions, and could retain only with the gallant 
Tancred three hundred knights, and two thousand foot soldiers, for 
the defence of Palestine. His sovereignty was soon attacked by a 
new enemy, the only one against whom Godfrey was a coward. 
Adhemar, bishop of Puy, who excelled both in council and action, 
had been swept away in the last plague of Antioch : the remaining 
ecclesiastics preserved only the pride and avarice of their character ; 
and their seditious clamours had required that the choice of a bishop 
should precede that of a king. The revenue and jurisdiction of the 
lawful patriarch were usurped by the Latin clergy : the exclusion of 
the Greeks and Syrians was justified by the reproach of heresy or 
schism and, under the iron yoke of their deliverers, the Oriental 
Christians regretted the tolerating government of the Arabian caliphs. 
Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained in the secret 
policy of Rome : he brought a fleet of his countrymen to the succour 
of the tioly Land, and was installed, without a competitor, the 
spiritual and temporal head of the church.^ The new patriarch 
immediately grasped the sceptre which had been acquired by the toil 
and blood of the victorious pilgrims; and both Godfrey and Bohe- 
mond submitted to receive at his hands the investiture of theii feudal 
possessions. Nor was this sufficient; Daimbert claimed the imme- 
diate property of Jerusalem and Jaffa ; instead of a firm and generous 

Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 479. 

H7 goo the claims of the patriarch Daimbort, in William of Tyre (1. ix. c, 15-18, 
X. 4, 7, 9), who asserts with marvellous candour the independence of the conquerors 
and kings of Jerusalem. 


“ 20,000 Franks, 300,000 Musulmen, mately, and degraded.^ He was ever after 
according to Wilken, vol. ii. p. 9. — M. the secret onemy of Daimbert or Dagohevfc. 
^ Aruulf was lirst Hio-sou but illegiti- Wilken, vol. i. p. 300, vol, ii. p. 32. — M. 
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refusal, the hero negociated with the priest ; a quarter ot either city 
v/as ceded to the church ; and the modest bishop was satisfied with an 
eventual reversion of the rest, on the death of Godfrey without 
children, or on the future acquisition of a new seat at Cairo or 
Damascus. 

Without this indulgence the conqueror would have almost been 
Tiie kingdom stripped of his infant kingdom, which consisted only of Je- 
of jem^aiein, and Jaffa, with about twenty villages and towns of 

io99-ii8t. adjacent country.”® Within this narrow verge the 
Mahometans were still lodged in some impregnable castles ; and the 
husbandman, the trader, and the pilgrim were exposed to daily and 
domestic hostility. By the arms of Godfrey himself, and of the two 
Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded to the throne, the 
Latins breathed with more ease and safety; and at length they 
equalled, in the extent of their dominions, thongh not in the millions 
of their subjects, the ancient princes of Judah and Israel.”^ After 
the reduction of the maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and 
Ascalon,^®'^ which were powerfully assisted by the fleets of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, and even of Flanders and Norway, the range of 
sea-coast jhom Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt was possessed by 
the Christian pilgrims. If the prince of Artioch disclaimed his su- 
nremacy,^ the counts of Edessa and Tripoli owned themselves the 


iiB vVillerm. Tyr. 1. x. 19. The Historia Hierosolimitana of Jacobus h Vitriaco 
(1. i. c. 21-50), and the Secreta Fidelium Crucis of Marinus Sanutus (1. iii. p. 1 [7?]), 
describe the state and conquests of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 

An actual muster, not including the tribes of Levi and Benjamin, gave David an 
army of 1,300,000 or 1,574,000 fighting men; which, with the addition of women, 
children, and slaves, may imply a population of thirteen millions, in a country sixty 
leagues in length and thirty broad. The honest and rational Le Clcrc (Comment, on 
2nd Samuel, xxiv. and 1st Chronicles, xxi.) aestuat angusto in limite, and mutters his 
suspicion of a false transcript; a dangerous suspicion !“ 

These sieges are related, each in its proper place, in the great history of William 
of Tyre, from the ixth to the xviiith book, and more briefly told by Bernardus 
Thesaurarius (de Acijuisitiono Tcitsb Sauctsc, c. 87-98, p. 732-740). Some domestic 
facts are celebrated in the Chronicles of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, in the vith, ixth, 
and xiith tomes of Murat ori. 

Quidam populus de insulis occidentis egi-essus, et maxime de eS, parte quae 
Norvegia dicitur. William of Tyre (1. xi. c. 14, p. 804) marks their course per 
Britannicum mare et Calpen to the siege of Sidon. 


^ David determined to take a census of 
his vast dominions, which extended from 
Lebanon to the frontiers of Egypt, from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean, The 
numbers (in 2 Sam. xxiv, 9, and 1 Chron. 
xxi. 5) differ; but the lowest gives 800,000 
men fit to bear arms in Israel, 500,000 in 
Judah. Hist, of Jews, vol. i. p. 248. 
Gibbon has taken the highest census in his 
estimate of the population, and confined 


the dominions of David to cia-Jordauic 
Palestine. — M. 

This assertion is perhaps rather too 
sweeping. The^kings of Jerusalem seem 
to have possessed little real power in 
Antioch; yet they retained their feudal 
pretensions to it as a fief; and in the year 
1150 Baldwin III. attempted to presox’ibe 
a husband to the widowed princess of 
Antioch. Wilken, vol. i. p. 323, note. — S. 
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vassals of the king of Jerusalem: the Latins reigned beyond the 
Euphrates; and the four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and 
Aleppo were the only relics of the Mahometan conquests in Syria.^^*^ 
The laws and language, the manners and titles, of the French nation 
and Latin church, were introduced into these transmarine colonies. 
According to the feudal jurisprudence, the principal states and sub- 
ordinate baronies descended in the line of male and female succes- 
sion but the children of the first conquerors,^^"^ a motley and 
degenerate race, were dissolved by the luxury of the climate ; the 
arrival of new crusaders from Europe was a doubtful hope and a 
casual event. The service of the feudal tenures was performed by 
six hundred and sixty-six knights, who might expect the aid of two 
hundred more under the banner of the count of Tripoli ; and each 
knight was attended to the field by four squires or archers on horse- 
back.^^® Five thousand and seventy-five serjeants, most probably 
foot-soldiers, were supplied by the churches and cities ; and the whole 
legal militia of the kingdom could not exceed eleven thousand men, 
a slender defence against the surrounding myriads of Saracens and 
Turks. But the firmest bulwark of Jerusalem was founded on the 
knights of the Hospital of St. John,^*'^® and of the temple of Solo- 
mon on the strange association of a monastic and military life, 

Benelathir, apud De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. pai-t ii. p. 150, 151, a.d. 
1127, He must speak of the inland country. 

Sanut very sensibly descants on the mischiefs of female succession in a land 
hostibus circumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et virtuosa esse deberent. Yet, at the sum- 
mons and with the approbation of her feudal lord, a noble damsel was obliged to 
choose a husband and champion (Assises de Jerusalem, c. 242, &c.). See in M. de 
Guignes (tom. i. p. 441-471) the accurate and useful tables of these dynasties, which 
are chiefly drawn from the Lujnftges d' Outremer. 

124 were called by derision Ponllains, Pidl<mi, and their name is never pro- 

nounced without contempt (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. v. p. 535 j and Observations 
Bur Joiuville, p. 84, 85; Jacob, h Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. c. 37, 72; and Sanut, 
1. hi. p. viii. c, 2, p. 182). Illustrium vhorum qui ad Terrsc Sanctse ..... 

liberationcni in ipsS, mansoi’unt degencres filii in dcliciis enutriti, molles et 

elFeminati, &c. 

This authentic detail is extracted from the Assises de Jerusalem (o. 324, 32 S- 
331). Sanut (1. lii. p. viii. c. 1, p. 174) reckons only 518 knights and 5775 
followers. 

m total, and the division, ascertain the service of the three groat baronies 

at luO knights caeh; and the text of the Assises, which extends the number to 500, 
can only be justifieLl by tbin Buj)position. 

Yet on groat emergencies (says Sanut) the bai’ons brought a voluntary aid; 
doceiitein comitivarn militum juxta statum suum. 

128 William of Tyre (1. xviii. c. 3, 4, 5) relates the ignoble origin and early insolence 
of the Hospitalers, who soon deserted their humble patron, St. John tho Eleemosynai 7 , 
for the more august character of St. John tho Baptist (see the ineffectual struggles of 
Pagi, Critica, a.u. 1099, No. 14-18). They assumed the profession of arms about the 
year 1120; the Hospital was mtiter^ the Temple //w ; the Teutonic order was founded 
A.D. H9U, at the siege of Acre (Moshoim, Institut. p. 389, 390). 

See St. Bernard de Laude Novm Militim Templi, composed a.d. 1132-1136, 
in 0pp. tom. i. p. ii. p. 547-563, edit. Mahillon, Venet. 1750. Such an encomium, 
which is thrown away on the dead Tcmplai'S, would bo highly valued by the historians 
of Malta. 
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which fanaticism might suggest, but which policy must approve 
The flower of the nobility of Europe aspired to ■wear the cross, and 
to profess the vows, of these respectable orders ; their spirit and dis- 
cipline were immortal; and the speedy donation of twenty-eight 
thousand farms, or manors, enabled tliem to support a regular 
force of cavalry and infantry for the defence of Palestine. The aus- 
terity of the convent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms : the 
world was scandalised by the pride, avarice, and corruption of these 
Christian soldiers ; their claims of immunity and jurisdiction disturbed 
the harmony of the church and state ; and the public peace was 
endangered by their jealous emulation. But in their most dissolute 
period the knights of the hospital and temple maintained their fear- 
less and fanatic character: they neglected to live, but they were 
prepared to die, in the service of Christ ; and the spirit of chivahy, 
the parent and offspring of the crusades, has been transplanted by 
this institution from the holy sepulchre to the isle of Malta.^^^ 

The spirit of freedom, which pervades the feudal institutions, was 
Aflsiseof felt in its strongest energy by the volunteers of the cross, 
Jerusalem, elected for their chief the most deserving of his peers. 

1099 - 13 B 9 . Amidst the slaves of Asia, unconscious of the lesson or ex- 
ample, a model of political liberty was introduced ; and the laws of 
the French kingdom are derived from the purest source of equality 
and justice. Of such laws, the first and indispensable condition is the 
assent of those whose obedience they require, and for whose benefit 
they are designed. No sooner had Godfrey of Bouillon accepted the 
office of supreme magistrate than he solicited the public and private 
advice of the Latin pilgrims who were the best skilled in the statutes 
and customs of Europe. From these materials, with the counsel and 
approbation of the patriarch and barons, of the clergy and laity, 
Godfrey composed the Assise of Jerusalem, a precious monu- 
ment of feudal jurisprudence. The new code, attested by the seals 


MattLew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 544. He assigns to the Hospitalers 19,000, to 
the Temploi’S 9000 manmoj a word of much higher import (as Ducange has rightly 
observed) in the English than in the French idiom. Manor is a lordship, iiicinoir a 
dwelling. 

In the three first hooks of the Histoire dcs Chevaliers da Malthe, par TAhho do 
Vertot, the reader may amuse himself with a fair, and sometimes flattering, picture of 
the order, while it was employed for the defence of Palestine. The subsequent hooks 
pursue their emigrations to Rhodes and Malta. 

The Assises de Jemsalem, in old law French, were printed with Beaumanoir’s 
Hodtumes de Beauvoisis (Bourges and Paris, 1690, in folio), and illustrated by Qaspard 
Thaumas de la Thaumassifere with a comment and glossary. An Italian version had 
been published in 1535, at Venice, for the use of the kingdom of Cyprus.® 


* See Wilken, vol. i. [Boilagen] p. 17, &c. — M. 
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of the king, the patriarch, and the viscount of Jerusalem, was depo- 
sited in the holy sepulchre, enriched with the improvements of suc- 
ceeding times, and respectfully consulted as often as any doubtful 
question arose in the tribunals of Palestine. With the kingdom and 
city all was lost ; the fragments of the written law were preserved 
by jealous tradition and variable practice till the middle of the 
thirteenth century : the code was restored by the pen of John 
d’lbelin, count of Jaffa, one of the principal feudatories and the 
final revision was accomplished in the year thirteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, for the use of the Latin kingdom of Cyprus.^^® 

The justice and freedom of the constitution were maintained by 
two tribunals of unequal dignity, which were instituted by court of 
Godfrey of Bouillon after the conquest of Jerusalem, The 
king, in person, presided in the upper court, the court of the barons. 
Of these the four most conspicuous were the prince of Galilee, the 
lord of Sidoii and Caesarea, and the counts of Jaffa and Tripoli, who, 
perhaps with the constable and marshal,^ were in a special manner 
the compeers and judges of each other. But all the nobles who 
held their lands immediately of the crown were entitled and bound 
to attend the king’s court ; and each baron exercised a simiLar juris- 
diction in the subordinate assemblies of his own feudatories. The 
connection of lord and vassal was honourable and voluntary : reve- 
rence was due to the benefactor, protection to the dependent ; bu 
they mutually pledged their faith to each other ; and the obligation 
on either side might be suspended by neglect or dissolved by injury. 
The cognizance of marriages and testaments was blended with 
religion, and usurjped by the clergy : but the civil and criminal 


A la terre perdue, tout fut perdfl, is tlio vigorous oxpressioix of the Assise (c. 281). 
Yet Jox’usalom capitulated with Saladin; ths liubbu aud the principal Christians 
dqjartod in peace; and a code so precious and so portable could not provoho the 
avarice of the conqTicrors, I have soraotimes suspected the existence of this original 
copy of the Holy »Scpulc)ire, which might he invented to sanctify and authenticate the 
traditionary customs of the French in I^alostine. 

A noble lawyer, Raoul da Tabarie, denied the prayer of king Amauri 
1195-121)5), that ho would commit his knowledge to writing, and frankly declared, 
quo do CO qu’il savoit no fcroit-il ja nul borjois son pareill, ne nul sage homme lettre 
[c. 281). 

d^ho compiler of this work, Jean d’lbolin, was count of Jaifa and Ascalon, lord 
of Baruth [Berytus) and llamos, and diodA.D. 1265 iSauut, l.iil. p, xii. c. 5, 8 [p 220, 
222]). The family of Ibidin, which descended from a younger brother of a count of 
Chartres in f'rauce, long iloarislied iu Palestine and Cyprus [see the Lignages de deca 
Mer, or d'Oufcremor, c. 6, at the end of the Assises do Jerusalem, an original book, 
which records the pedigrees of the French adventurers). 

By sixteen commissioners chosen in the states of the island: the work was 
finished the Ord of November, 13G9, scaled with four seals, and deposited in the 
cathedral of Nicosia [see the preface to the Assises). 

The cautious John d'lbelin argues, rather than affirms, that Tripoli is the fourth 
barony, and expresses some doubt concerning the right or pretension of the constable 
and marahal [[Assises do J6rus.] o. 324). 
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causes of the nobles, the inheritance and tenure of their fiefs, formed 
the proper occupation of the supreme court. Each member was the 
judge and guardian both of public and private rights. It w^as his 
duty to assert with his tongue and sword the lawful claims of the 
lord: but if an unjust superior presumed to violate the freedom or 
property of a vassal, the confederate peers stood forth to maintain 
his quarrel by word and deed. They boldly affirmed his innocence 
and his wrongs ; demanded the restitution of his liberty or his lands ; 
suspended, after a fruitless demand, their own service ; rescued their 
brother from prison; and employed every weapon in his defence, 
without offering direct violence to the person of their lord, which was 
ever sacred in their eyes.^^^ In their pleadings, replies, and rejoin- 
ders, the advocates of the court were subtle and copious ; but the use 
of argument and evidence was often superseded by judicial combat ; 
and the Assise of Jerusalem admits in many cases this barbarous 
institution, which has been slowly abolished by the laws and manners 
of Europe. 

The trial by battle was established in all criminal cases which 
affected the life, or limb, or honour of any person ; and in 
coSta transactions of or above the value of one mark of 

silver. It appears that in criminal cases the combat was 
the privilege of the accuser, who, except in a charge of treason, 
avenged his personal injury, or the death of those persons whom he 
had a right to represent ; but wherever, from the nature of the 
charge, testimony could be obtained, it was necessary for him to 
produce witnesses of the fact. In civil cases the combat was not 
allowed as the means of establishing the claim of the demandant, but 
he was obliged to produce witnesses who had, or assumed to have, 
knowledge of the fact. The combat was then the privilege of the 
defendant, because he charged the witness with an attempt by perjury 
to take away his right. He came therefore to be in the same situation 
as the appellant in criminal cases. It was not, then, as a mode of proof 
that the combat was received, nor as making negative evidence (accord- 
ing to the supposition of Montesquieu) ; but in every case the right 
to offer battle was founded on the right to pursue by arms the redress 
of an injury, and the judicial combat was fought on the same principle 

Entre eeignor et liomme ne n'a quela foi; . . . , mais tant que I’liomme doit h 
son seiguor reverence en toutes cIlosbs (c. 20 ti). Tons lea h-ommes dudit royaume 
sent par ladite Aasise tenua lea nna as antres . . . . et cn celle manicre qixo le seignor 
miiite main uu face mettre au cors ou au fie d’aucun eVyaus aana eagard et aans 
conurfissance de court, quo toua lea autres doivent venir devant le seignor, &c. (212). 
The form of their remonstrances is conceived with the nohle simplicity of freedom. 

See I’Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. In the forty years since its puhlxcation, no work 
has hcen mf>re read and criticised; and the aijirit of inquiry which it has excited is not 
the least of our obligations to the author. 
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and with the same spirit as a private duel. Champions were only 
allowed to women, and to men maimed or past the age of sixty. The 
consequence of a defeat was death to the person accused, or to the 
champion or witness, as well as to the accuser himself; but in civil 
cases the demandant was punished with infamy and the loss of his 
suit, while his witness and champion suffered an ignominious death. 
In many cases it was in the option of the judge to award or to refuse 
the combat : but two are specified in which it was the inevitable 
result of the challenge ; if a faithful vassal gave the lie to his com- 
peer who unjustly claimed any portion of their lord’s demesnes, or 
if an unsuccessful suitor presumed to impeach the judgment and 
veracity of the court. He might impeach them, but the terms were 
severe and perilous ; in the same day he successively fought all the 
members of the tribunal, even those who had been absent ; a single 
defeat was followed by death and infamy, and where none could hope 
for victory it is highly probable that none would adventure the trial. 
In the Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtlety of the count of Jaffa is 
more laudably employed to elude, than to facilitate, the judicial 
combat, which he derives from a principle of honour rather than of 
superstition.^^*^ 

Among the causes which enfranchised the plebeians from the yoke 
of feudal tyranny, the institution of cities and corporations of 
is one of the most powerful ; and if those of Palestine are 
coeval with the first crusade, they may be ranked with the most 
ancient of the Latin world. Many of the pilgrims had escaped from 
their lords under the banner of the cross, and it was the policy of the 
French princes to tempt their stay by the assurance of the rights and 
privileges of freemen. It is expressly declared in the Assise of 
Jerusalem, that after instituting, for his knights and barons, tha 
court of peers, in wdiich he presided himself, Godfrey of Bouillon 
established a second tribunal, in which his person was represented by 
his viscount. The jurisdiction of this inferior court extended over 
the burgesses of the kingdom, and it was composed of a select 
number of the most discreet and worthy citizens, who were sworn to 
judge, according to the laws, of the actions and fortunes of their 
equals.^'^^ In the conquest and settlement of new cities, the example 

““ For tho iutelli^fonco of tliis obscure and obsolete juriaprudonce (c. 80 - 111 ) I am 
deeply indebted to the friendship of a learned lord,*^ who, with an accurate and dis- 
cerning eye, ]ias surveyed the philosophic history of law. By his studies posterity 
might be enriched: the merit of the orator and the judge can hefoU only by his con- 
temporaries. 

Louis lo Groa, who is oonsidorod as tho father of this institution in Franire, did 


* Lord Loughborough. — S. 
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of Jerusalem was imitated by the kings and their great vassals, and 
above thirty similar corporations were founded before the loss of the 
Holy Land. Another class of subjects, the Syrians, or 
Syrians. Christians, were oppressed by the zeal of the 

clergy, and protected by the toleration of the state. Godfrey listened 
to their reasonable prayer that they might be judged by their own 
national laws. A third court was instituted for their use, of limited 
and domestic jurisdiction ; the sworn members were Syrians, in blood, 
language, and religion, but the office of the president (in Arabic, ot 
the rais) was sometimes exercised by the viscount of the city. At an 
Yiiiams immeasurable distance below the nobles, the burgesses, and 
and slaves. stranger^ the Assise of Jerusalem condescends to men- 
tion the villains and staves, the peasants of the land and the captives 
of war, who were almost equally considered as the objects of pro- 
perty. The relief or protection of these unhappy men was not 
esteemed worthy of the care of the legislator : but he diligently 
provides for the recovery, though not indeed for the punishment, of 
the fugitives. Like hounds or hawks, who had strayed from the 
lawful owner, they might be lost and claimed ; the slave and falcon 
were of the same value, but three slaves or twelve oxen were accumu- 
lated to equal the price of the war-horse, and a sum of three hundred 
pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of chivalry, as the equivalent of 
the more noble animal.^^^ 

not begin his reign till nine years (a.d. 1108) after Godfrey of Boiullon (Asaiaos, c. 2, 
324^). For its origin and effects see the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertson (History 
of Charles Y. vol. i. p. 30-36, 251-265, quarto edition). 

142 Every reader conversant with the historians of the crusades will understand, by 
the peuple des Suriens, the Oriental Chi'istians, Melchites, Jacobites, or N estorians, 
who had all adopted the use of the Arabic language (vol. iv. p. 593). 

See the Assises de Jerusalem (c. 310, 311, 312). These laws were enacted as 
late as the year 1350, in the kingdom of Cyprus. In the same century, in the reign 
of Edward I., I understand, from a late publication (of his Book of Account), that 
the price of a war-horse was not less exorbitant in England. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


f^keservation op the Gtreek Empire. — Numbers, Passage, a^td Event 
OF THE Second and Third Crusades. — St. Bernard . — Eeign of 
Saladin in Egvpt and Syria. — His Conquest of Jerusalem. — Naval 
Crusades. — Pichaed the First of England. — Pope Innocent the 
Third; and the Fourth and Fifth Crusades. — The Emperor Frederic 
THE Second. — Louis the Ninth of France; and the two last Crusades: 
— Expulsion of the Latins or Franks bt the Mamalukes. 

In a style less grave than that of history I should perhaps compare 
the emperor Alexius ^ to the jackal, who is said to follow s,,ccess of 
the steps, and to devour the leavings, of the lion. What- 
ever had been his fears and toils in the passage of the first 
crusade, they were amply recompensed by the subsequent benefits 
which he derived from the exploits of the Franks. Ills dexterity and 
vigilance secured their first conquest of Nice, and from this threaten- 
ing station the Turks were compelled to evacuate the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. While the crusaders, with blind valour, advanced 
into the midland countries of Asia, the crafty Greek improved the 
favourable occasion when the emirs of the sea-coast were recalled to 
the standard of the sultan. The Turks were driven from the isles of 
Rhodes and Chios : the cities of Ephesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicca, were restored to the empire, which 
Alexius enlarged from the Hellespont to the banks of the Maeauder 
and the rocky shores of Pamphylia. The churches resumed their 
splendour, the towns were rebuilt and fortified, and the desert 
country was peopled with colonies of Christians, who were gently 
removed from the more distant and dangerous frontier. In these 
paternal cares we may forgive Alexius if he forgot the deliverance of 
the holy sepulchre ; but by the Latins he was stigmatised with the 
foul reproach of treason and desertion. They had sworn fidelity and 
obedience to his throne, but he had promised to assist their enter- 
prise in person, or, at least, with his troops and treasures ; his base 
retreat dissolved their obligations ; and the sword, which had been 
the instrument nf their victory, was the pledge and title of their just 

‘ Anna Uomnona I'ciatos her father’s conquests in Asia Minor, Alexiad, 1. xi. p. 351- 
325, 1. xiy. p. 419; his Cilician war against Tancred and Bohemond, p. 328-342; the 
war of Epirus, with tedious prolixity, 1. xii. xiii, p. 345-406; the death of Bohemond, 
i. xiv. p. 419. 
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independence. It does not appear that the emperor attempted to 
revive his obsolete claims over the kingdom of Jerusalem,^ but the 
borders of Cilicia and Syria were more recent in his possession, and 
more accessible to his arms. The great army of the crusaders was 
annihilated or dispersed ; the principality of Antioch was left with- 
out a head by the surprise and captivity of Bohemond ; his ransom 
had oppressed him with a heavy debt, and his Norman followers 
were insufficient to repel the hostilities of the Greeks and Turks. 
In this distress Bohemond embraced a magnanimous resolution of 
leaving the defence of Antioch to his kinsman the faithful Tancred, 
of arming the West against the Byzantine empire, and of executing 
the design which he inherited from the lessons and example of his 
father Guiscard. His embarkation was clandestine, and, if we may 
credit a tale of the princess Anna, he passed the hostile sea closely 
secreted in a coffin.® But his reception in France was dignified by 
the public applause and his marriage with the king s daughter ; his 
return was glorious, since the bravest spirits of the age enlisted under 
his veteran command; and he repassed the Adriatic at the head of 
five thousand horse and forty thousand foot, assembled from the most 
remote climates of Europe.^ The strength of Durazzo and pru- 
dence of Alexius, the progress of famine and approach of winter, 
eluded his ambitious hopes, and the venal confederates were seduced 
from his standard. A treaty of peace ^ suspended the fears of the 
Greeks, and they were finally delivered by the death of an adversary 
whom neither oaths could bind, nor dangers could appal, nor pros- 
perity could satiate. His children succeeded to the principality of 
Antioch, but the boundaries were strictly defined, the homage was 
clearly stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and Malmistra were re- 
stored to the Byzantine emperors. Of the coast of Anatolia, they 

“ The tingi3 of Jerusalem submitted however to a nominal dependence, and in the 
dates of their inscriptions (one is still legible in the church of Beth] em) they respect- 
fully placed before their own the name of the reigning emperor (Du cange, Disserta- 
tions sur Joinville, xsvii. p. 319). ’ 

3 Anna Comnena adds [1. xi. p. 3i]], that, to complete the imitation, he was shut 
up with a dead cock; and condescends to wonder how the barbarian could endure 
the confinement and putrefaction. This absurd tale is unknown to the Latins." 

4 ’A^o evXtj,', in the Byzantine geography, must mean England; yet we are more 
credibly informed that our Henry 1. would not suffer him to levy any troops in his 
kingdom (Dueange, Not. ad Alexiad. p. 41). 

^ The copy of the treaty (Alexiad, 1. xiii. p. 40S-416) is an original and curious 
piece, which would reijuirc, and might afford, a good map of the principality of 
Antioch. 


“ The Greek writers, in general, Zonai'as, ready quoted some instances where a 
vol. ii. 303, and Glycas, p. 334 [p. 623, similar stratagem had been adopted by 
cd. Bonn], agree in this story with the ATomaw princes. On this authority Wi Ik en 
princess Anna, except in the absurd addi- inclines to believe the fact. Appendix to 
tion of the dead cock. Dueange has al- vol. ii. p. 14. M. ^ 
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possessel the entire circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian gates. The 
Seljiikian dynasty of Roum ® was separated on all sides from the sea 
and their Musulman brethren ; the power of the sultans was shaken 
by the victories and even the defeats of the Franks; and after the 
loss of Nice they removed their throne to Cogni or Iconium, an 
obscure and inland town above three hundred miles from Constanti- 
nople.'^ Instead of trembling for their capital, the Comnenian princes 
waged an offensive war against the Turks, and the first crusade pre- 
vented the fall of the declining empire. 

In the twelfth century three great emigrations marched by land 
from the West to the relief of Palestine. The soldiei's and E^^pL'ditions 
pilgrims of Lombardy, France, and Germany were excited 
by the example and success of the first crusade. “ Forty- cmsadi 
eight years after the deliverance of the holy sepulchre, the ■tliB sGcondj ijf 
emperor and the French king, Conrad the Third and Louis 
Lhe Seventh, undertook the second crusade to support the aTiutV 
falling fortunes of the Latins.® A grand division of the rveSif 
third crusade was led by the emperor Frederic Barhar ossa, a.b.iib 9. 
who sympathised with his brothers of France and England in the 
common loss of Jerusalem, These three expeditions may be com- 
pared, in their resemblance of the greatness of numbers, their 
passage through the Greek empire, and the nature and event of their 
Turkish warfare ; and a brief parallel may save the repetition of a 

® See in the learned work of M, de Guignes (tom, ii. part li.) the history of the 
Seljukians of Iconium, Aleppo, and Damascus, as far as it may be collected from the 
Greeks, Latins, and Arabians. The last are ignorant or regardless of the affairs of 
Roum:^ 

Iconium is mentioned as a station by Xenophon, and by Strabo with the am- 
biguous title of (Cellariiis, tom. ii. p. 121). Yet St. Paul found in that 

place a multitude {^Xij6as) of Jews and Gentiles. Under the corrupt name of 
ICunija/iy it is described as a great city, w’ith a river and gardens, three leagues from 
the mountains, and decorated [1 know not why) with Plato’s tomb (Abulfeda, tabul. 
xvii. p. 303, vers. Reiske; and the Index Geographicua of Schultens from Ibn Said). 

® Porthis supplement to the first crusade see Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1, xi.p. 331, 
&c., and the viiith book of Albert Aquonsis). ^ 

® For tho second crusade, of Conrad III. and Louis VTI., see William of Tyi'e 
(1. pi. c. 18-29), Otho of Friaingen (1. i. c. 34-45, 59, 00), Matthew Paris (Hist. 
Major, p. 68), Struvius (Corpus Hist. Germanics?, p. 372, 373), Senptores Rerum 
Francicarum h Duchesne, tom. iv.; Nicetas, in Vit, Manuel, 1. i. c. 4, 5, 6, p. 41-48 
[p. 80-90, ed. Bonn]*, Cmnamus, 1. ii. p. 41-49 [ed. Par.; p. 73-89, ed. Bonn]. 

For the third crusade of Frederic Barbarossa, see Nicetas in Isaac. Angel. I. ii. 
c, 3-8, p. 257-206 [p. 524-544, ed. Bonn]; Struv. (Corpus Hist. Germ. p. 414); and 
two historians, who probably were spectators, Tagino (in Scriptor. Freher. tom. i, p. 406- 
416, edit. Struv.), and the Anonymus de Expeditions Asiatica Fred. 1. (in Canisii 
Autiq. Lection, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 498-526, edit. Basnage) 

^ Compare Wilken, vol. i, Beilage, No. of Cellariua are, “Strabo pauca in Ly- 
ii. p. Sj sqq. — S. ** caoniamemorat: unam urbem, Iconium . 

^ ^ Strabo (xii. p. 568) does not give this “ unam xufiovo^ivj vicum instar oppidi, 
title to Iconium, nor does Cellarius say “ Soatra videlicet ; et unum vicum Coro- 
he did. Gibbon must have read the “ passum.” — S. 
passage in Cellarius careles'sly. The words 
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tedious narrative. However splendid it may seem, a regular story ol 
tne crusades would exhibit the perpetual return of the same causes 
and effects, and the frequent attempts for the defence or recovery of 
the Holy Land would appear so many faint and unsuccessful copies 
of the original. 

I. Of the swarms that so closely trod in the footsteps of the first 
^ Their pilgrims, the chiefs were equal in rank, though unequal in 
numbeis. fame and merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow adven- 
turers. At their head were displayed the banners of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Bavaria, and Aquitain : the first a descendant of 
uDi- 1103 . Hugh Capet, the second a father of the Brunswick line ; the 
archbishop of Milan, a temporal prince, transported, for the benefit of 
the Turks, the treasures and ornaments of his church and palace ; 
and the veteran crusaders, Hugh the Great and Stephen of Chartres, 
returned to consummate their unfinished vow. The huge and dis- 
orderly bodies of their followers moved forwards in two columns ; and 
if the first consisted of two hundred and sixty thousand persons, the 
second might possibly amount to sixty thousand horse and one 
hundred thousand foot.^^ ^ The armies of the second crusade might 
have claimed the conquest of Asia i the nobles of Franco 
and Germany were animated by the presence of their sove- 
reigns, and both the rank and personal characters of Conrad and 
Louis gave a dignity to their cause, and a discipline to their force, 
which might be vainly expected from the feudatory chiefs. The 
cavalry of the emperor and that of the king was each composed of 
seventy thousand knights and their immediate attendants in the 
field and if the light-armed troops, the peasant infantry, the 
women and children, the priests and monks, be rigorously excluded, 
the full account will scarcely be satisfied with four hundred thousand 
souls. The West, from Rome to Britain, was called into action ; the 
kings of Poland and Bohemia obeyed the summons of Conrad ; and 
it is affirmed by the Greeks and Latins, that, in the passage of a 
strait or river, the Byzantine agents, after a tale of nine hundred 
thousand, desisted from the endless and formidable computation.^^ 

" Anna, who states these later swaims at 40,000 horse and 100,000 foot, calls them 
Normans, and places at their head two brothers of Flanders. The Greeks wcj’o 
strangely ignorant of the names, families, and possessions of the Latin princes. 

William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, reckon 70,000 lorieati in each of the armies, 

13 The impeifect enumeration is mentioned by Cinnamus {jmv^xovra [p. 69, 


It was this army of pilgrims, the first litic enterprise, of striking at the heart of 
body of which was headed by the arch- the Mahometan power, by attacking the 
bisliop of Milan and Count Albert of sultan in Bagdad. For their adventures 
Blandras, which set forth on the wild, yet, and fate see Wilken, vol. ii. p. 120, &c., 
with a more disciplined army, not impo- or Michaud, hook iv. — M. 
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In the third crusade, as the French and English preferred the navi- 
gation of the Mediterranean, the host of Frederic Barbarossa was 
less numerous. Fifteen thousand knights and as many squires were 
the flower of the German chivalry ; sixty thousand horse and one 
hundred , thousand foot were mustered by the emperor in the plains 
of Hungary ; and after such repetitions we shall no longer be -startled 
at the six hundred thousand pilgrims which credulity has ascribed tc 
this last emigration.^ ^ Such extravagant reckonings prove only the 
astonishment of rontemporaries, but their astonishment most strongly 
bears testimony to the existence of an enormous though indefinite 
multitude. The Greeks might applaud their superior knowledge of 
the arts and stratagems of war, but they confessed the strength and 
courage of the French cavalry and the infantry of the Germans 
and the strangers are described as an iron ’race, of gigantic stature, 
who darted fire from their eyes, and spilt blood like water on the 
ground. Under the banners of Conrad a troop of females rode in 
the attitude and armour of men, and the chief of these Ama:5ons, 
from her gilt spurs and buskins, obtained the epithet of the Golden- 
footed Dame, 

II. The numbers and character of the strangers was an object of 
terror to the effeminate Greeks, and the sentiment of fear passape 
is nearly allied to that of hatred. This aversion ms sus- {llSufopk 
ponied or softened by the apprehension of the Tui'kish 
power ; and the invectives of the Latins will not bias our more 
candid belief that the emperor Alexius dissembled their insolence, 
eluded their hostilities, counselled their rashness, and opened to their 
ardour the road of pilgrimage and conquest. But when the Turks 
had been driven from Nice and the sea-coast, when the Byzantine 
princes no longer dreaded the distant sultans of Cogni, they felt with 


tiO. liDuu]), Jiiul conrmntid by Odo do DioRilo {ijuid Ducauge ad Cinnamum, wiLli ihi' 
1111 ) 1*0 pvooiao Hum of 900, 55(1. Why imisb therefore the vci*sion and comment RnppDso 
ilio intKhiHl and ixiBuflicicut reckoning of 90,009? Does not Godfrey of VitL’rlii) 

( PautliiM)]!, p. xix. in Muratori, tom. vii. p. 402) cxehiim — ^ 

Nuincrnm ni noBcero iiiiicras, 

MilUa millena uuliiis agmeu erat. 

TliiH aeeouiit is given by Albert of Stade fapud Struvbim, p. II 1); 

:uy f':duuhitioii ih binrowcd from (lodlrey of Vitcrbu, Arnold of Lubeck, apiid einulom, 
.md IJenianl TheHiiiir. Ic. liJO, p- S9-1). The original writorH are silent. Tlie 
Malumielans gave liiin 2lM),Ui)U or CLii),in)i) men (^Dohadin, in Vit. Saladiu. p. 119 
fP, ii. e. lilj). 

I inuHt obHoi've that, in the Hccond and third eriiHadoH, tho subjects of Conrad 
ami Frederic are Ktyled by tho Greeks and Orientals Aimmuini. Tho Lechi and 
’lV.echi of Cinnauuis are the Poles and lliihumiauH; audit is for the French that he 
resurNcfi tlie aneieiU appellation of Germans, lie likewise names the or 


n 


VOIj, Vil. 


lie names both — tp M. 
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purer indignation the free and frequent passage of the Western bar- 
barians, who violated the majesty and endangered the safety of the 
empire. The second and third crusades were undertaken under the 
reign of Manuel Comnenus and Isaac Angelas. Of the former, the 
passions were always impetuous, and often malevolent; and the 
natural union of a cowardly and a mischievous temper was exemplified 
in the latter, who, without merit or mercy, could punish a tyrant and 
occupy his throne. It was secretly, and perhaps tacitly, resolved by 
the prince arid people to destroy, or at least to discourage, the pilgrims 
by every species of injury and oppression; and their want of pru- 
dence and discipline continually afforded the pretence or the oppor- 
tunity. The Western monarchs had stipulated a safe passage and 
fair market in the country of their Christian brethren ; the treaty had 
been ratified by oaths and hostages ; and the poorest soldier of 
Frederic’s army was furnished with three marks of silver to defray 
his expenses on the road. But every engagement was violated by 
treachery and injustice ; and the complaints of the Latins are attested 
by the honest confession of a Greek historian, who has dared to prefer 
truth to his country.^® Instead of an hospitable reception, the gates 
of the cities, both in Europe and Asia, were closely barred against 
the crusaders; and the scanty pittance of food was let down in 
baskets from the walls. Experience or foresight might excuse this 
timid jealousy ; but the common duties of humanity prohibited the 
mixture of chalk, or other poisonous ingredients, in the bread ; and 
should Manuel be acquitted of any foul connivance, he is guilty of 
coining base money for the purpose of trading with the pilgrims. 
In every step of their march they were stopped or misled: the 
governors had private orders to fortify the passes and break down 
the bridges against them ; the stragglers were pillaged and murdered : 
the soldiers and horses were pierced in the woods by arrows from an 
invisible hand; the sick were burnt in their beds; and the dead 
bodies were hung on gibbets along the highways.^ These injuries 
exasperated the champions of the cross, who w^ere not en downed with 
evangelical patience ; and the Byzantine princes, who had provoked 
the unequal conflict, promoted the embarkation and march of these 
formidable guests. On the verge of the Turkish frontier Barbarossa 

Nicetas was a diili at the second crusade, but in the third he commanded against 
the Franks the important post of Philippopolis. Cinuamus ia infected with natioiiia 
prejudice and pride. 


^ The French crusaders, however, seem dence and politeness of LouifiVU. Wilkon 
to have experisneed a better treatment vol. iii. p. 137, sq., and 141- Michaud* 

than the Germans who preceded them. vol. ii. p. 187. S. ’ * 

This result was mainly owing to the prn- ' 
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spared the guilty Philadelphia/’ rewarded the hospitable Laodicea, 
and deplored the hard necessity that had stained his sword with any 
drops of Christian blood. In their intercourse with the monarchs of 
Germany and France, the pride of the Greeks was exposed to an 
anxious trial. They might boast that on the first interview the seat 
of Louis was a low stool beside the throne of Manuel ; but no 
sooner had the PVench king transported his army beyond the Bos- 
phorus than he refused the offer of a second conference unless his 
brother would meet him on equal terms cither on the sea or land. 
With Conrad and Frederic the ceremonial was still nicer and more 
difficult : like the successors of Constantine, they styled themselves 
emperors of the Romans/^ and firmly maintained the purity of their 
title and dignity. The first of these representatives of Charlemagne 
would only converse with Manuel on horseback in the open field ; the 
second, by passing the Hellespont rather than the Bosphorus, de- 
clined the view of Constantinople and its sovereign. An emperor 
who had been crowned at Home was reduced in the Greek epistles 
to the humble appellation of liex^ or prince, of the Aleman iii ; and 
the vain and feeble Angel us afiected to be ignorant of the name of 
one of the greatest men and monarchs of the age. While they viewed 
with hatred and suspicion the Latin pilgrims, the Greek emperors 
raaiutaiued a strict, though secret, alliance with the Turks and 
Saracens. Isaac Angelas complained that hy liia friendship for the 
great Saladin he had incurred the enmity of the Franks; and a 
mosque was founded at Constantinople for the public exercise of the 
religion of Mahomet.^'* 

III. The swarms that followed the first crusade were destroyed in 
Anatolia by famine, pestilence, and the Turkish* arrows ; TiuiasU 
and the princes only escaped with some sipiadrons of horse 
to accomplish their lamentable pilgrimage. A just opinion may be 
formed of their knowledge and humanity ; of their knowledge, from " 
the design of subduing Persia and Chorasan in their way to Jeru- 


The cmiduet of tbo Philadelphians is blamed by Nicetas, while the anonymons 
Oori.iJiu acLMirtL’R the nidoiioys of Ids countrymen [culpa nostra). ’ History would be 
pleasant if wo were emhavrawsod only by s»n/i contradictions. It is likowiso from 
NicciuH that wo loam the pious find ImiiiauB boitow of Frederic. 

X6ecf/,ukr} KSgtf, wUiuh Ciniiainiis translates into Latin by tho word 
fp, od. RoiiiiJ, Diicanyo works 'very hard to savo his king and country from 
sunh ignominy (suv Joinville, dissortat. xsvU. p. 317-r{ii0). Louis al'torwards insisted 
on a meeting in inari ex ooq^uo, not ox equo, according to the laughable readings of 
some MSS. 

J5gn Xtomannrum iuiporator sum, ille Romaniorum (Anonym. Csnis. p. 512). 
Tho public and historioal style of the Greeks was .... pnneeps. Yet Oinnamus 
owns that is synonymous to iicco'iXtv$ [p. fif), cd. Bonn}. 

^ In tho Epistles of Iiuioeeiit 111. (xiii. j). 184), aiidthe History of Bohadin (p. 12J) 
130), see the viea\s r>f a pope and a cadhi on this sinjular toleration. 
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Salem of their humanity, from the massacre of the Christian people, 
a friendly city, who came out to meet them with palms and crosses 
in their hands. The arms of Conrad and Louis were less cruel and 
imprudent ; hut the event of the second crusade was still more ruinous 
to Christendom ; and the Greek Manuel is accused by his own subjects 
of giving seasonable intelligence to the sultan, and treacherous guides 
to the Latin princes. Instead of crushing the common foe by a 
double attack at the same time, but on different sides, the Germans 
were urged by emulation, and the French were retarded by jealousy. 
Louis had scarcely passed the Bosphorus when he was met by the 
returning emperor, who had lost the greatest part of his army in 
glorious, but unsuccessful, action on the banks of the Maeandcr. 
The contrast of the pomp of his rival hastened the retreat of Conrad ; 
the desertion of his independent vassals reduced him to his hereditary 
troops : and he borrowed some Greek vessels to execute by sea the 
pilgrimage of Palestine. Without studying the lessons of experience, 
or the nature of the war, the king of France advanced through the 
same country to a similar fate.^ The vanguard, which bore the 
royal banner and the oriflamme of St. Denys, had doubled their 
march with rash and inconsiderate speed; and the rear, 
which the king commanded in person, no longer found 
their companions in the evening camp. In darkness and disorder, 
they were, encompassed, assaulted, and overwhelmed by the innu- 
merable host of Turks, who, in the art of war, were superior to the 

Aa counts of Yesin, the kings of France wore the vassals and advocates of the 
monastery of St, Denys. The saint’s peculiar banner, which they received from the 
abbot, was of a square form, and a red or jluming colour. Tho orijlammc appeai'ed at 
the head of the Frendh ai’mies from the sixth to the svth century [Ducangc sur Joiu> 
ville, dissert, xviii. p. 244-25^). 


* This was the design of tho pilgrims 
under the archbishop of Milan. See note, 
p. 240.— M. 

^ This description of the march of the 
German and French armies is incorrect. 
Conrad, with half the German forces, 
took the road to Iconium; whilst the 
other half, under the command of bishop 
Otho of Freysingen, chose tho route of 
Ephesus. Com'ad was treacherously 
misled by the Greek guides into the 
mountains of Cappadocia, which were 
occupied by the Turks ; and being 
hemmed in on every side, was compelled 
to a disastrous retreat, in which ho lost 
the greater part of his trooi)8. The 
division under Otho met with an almost 
similar fate. Instructed by their example, 
Louis avoided both the routes which had 


proved so fatal to the Germans, and 
marched by way of PhilaLlelphia and 
Sinju’na, though he was subsequently 
compelled by the want of provisions to 
diverge to Demetria and Ephesus. Con- 
rad, who had accompanied him to tho 
latter place, returned thence to Constan- 
tinople, at the invitation of Maiiuol. 
Tjouia then proceeded on his way, and 
it was he, not Conrad, who fought a 
glorious,” hut not “ unsuccLissful;” ac- 
tion with the Turks, on the banks of the 
Mscander. In attributing this battle to 
Conrad, Gibbon was misled by Nicetas. 
It was on the march from Laodicea to 
Attalia that the disastrous engagement 
occurred which is described in tho text, 
Wilken, vol. hi. p. 15tj-184; Michaud, 
vol. h. p, 19:3-2UU.— S. 
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Christians of the twelfth century.^ Louis, who climbed a tree in the 
general discomfiture, was saved by his own valour and the ignorance 
of his adversaries ; and with the dawn of day he escaped alive, but 
almost alone, to the camp of the vanguard. But instead of pursuing 
his expedition by land, he was rejoiced to shelter the relics of his 
army in the friendly seaport of Satalia.^ From thence he embarked 
for Antioch ; but so penurious was the supply of Greek vessels that 
they could only afford room for his knights and nobles; and the 
plebeian crowd of infantry was left to perish at the foot of the Pam- 
phylian’ hills. The emperor and the king embraced and wept at 
Jerusalem ; their martial trains, the remnant of mighty armies, were 
joined to the Christian powers of Syria, and a fruitless siege of Da- 
mascus was the final effort of the second crusade. Conrad and Louis 
embarked for Europe with the personal fame of piety and courage ; 
but the Orientals had braved these potent monarchs of the Franks, 
with w^liosc names aiul military forces they had been so often threat- 
ened.'^" rerhai)S they had still more to fear from the veteran genius 
of Frederic the First, who in his youth had served in Asia under his 
uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns in Germany and Italy 
had taught Barbarossa to command ; and his soldiers, even 
tlie princes of the empire, were accustomed under his reign to obey. 
As soon as he lost sight of Philadelphia and Laodicea, the last cities 
of the Greek frontier, he plunged into the salt and barren desert, a 
laud (says the historian) of horror and tribulation.^® During twenty 
days every step of his fainting and sickly march was besieged by the 
iuiiiimerable hordes of Tui‘laiuiiis,'^‘ whoso numbers and fury seemed 
after each defeat to multiply and inflame. The emperor continued 


TliO original Ii’rcuoli liisLoriori nrtlio ciuiwadi) ai'o blie Got'jta Ludovicl VII., 

[mbliHlied in fchtj ivtli voiiuiio of UuuUesnu’H .colloolioii. The same volume containa 
many ovigiiial lottora ol’ the king, ul* fcJuger hia minister, &c., the heat documents of 
luithontic liiaiory. 

Teixam hoiToiisH HiilHiiginiH, tciTam aieeam, sLorilem, inamoenam. Anonym. 
<J.ini.s, p. r)17. Tlic empliatie laugiuige of a auiroror. 

Ul'UH iminmejM, sylvostriw, imlomita, piualoues siuo iluctoro. The sultan of Cogni 
might sincerely rL\ji>iuo in their tleleat. Anonym. Uanis, p. 517, 518. 


They tleseemled the heights to a 
lieautirul valley which lay liciieath them. 
The Turks seized the huighis whieh sepa- 
i’,il,ed the two divisions of the army. "I'he 
modem histonaus repj-esent iliHermtly the 
act to which Roxiis owed his s.dety, whieh 
Uibbiin has described by the vindigiulied 
phrase “ ho elimhed a tree.” According 
to Michaud, vol, ii. p. liDO, the king got 
upon a roL'k, with his hack against a tree; 
aeeordiug to WilkcJi, vol. hi. p. JH3, ho 
.iraggnl liimseU' \i[} it) the top of the ruuk 


by the mots of a tree, and coutinuecl to 
deteiul hiiusrdf till nightfall — M. 

^ Hatalia, more usually called Adalia, 
is the*, modern name of Attalia, a city of 
ramphylia. ' S, 

The abbe Soger was perhaps the only 
man in ICuropo who had opposed the cru- 
sade. Michatifl, vol. ii. p. 236. Vet, at 
the age of 7L), ho dreamed of loading liini- 
self an army to bho holy sepulchre I Ib 
p. ^14.— S. 
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to struggle and to suffer ; and such was the measure of his calamities, 
that when he reached the gates of Iconium no more than one thousand 
knights were able to serve on horseback. By a sudden and i esolute 
assault he defeated the guards, and stormed the capital, of the sultan, 
who humbly sued for pardon and peace. The road was now open, 
and Frederic advanced in a career of triumph till he was 
unfortunately drowned in a petty torrent of Cilicia.^*^ Tlie 
remainder of his Germans was consumed by sickness and desertion ; 


and the emperor’s son expired with the greatest part of his Swabian 
vassals at the siege of Acre. Among the Latin heroes Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Frederic Barbarossa could alone achieve the passage of 
the Lesser Asia ; yet even their success was a warning ; and in the 
last and most experienced age of the crusades every nation preferred 
the sea to the toils and perils of an inland expedition.®’’^ 

The enthusiasm of the first crusade is a natural and simple event, 


Obstinacy 
of the 
enthusiasm 
of tihe 
crusades. 


while hope was fresh, danger untried, and enterprise 
congenial to the spirit of the times. But the obstinate 
perseverance of Europe may indeed excite our pity and 
admiration ; that no instruction should have been drawn 


fi'om constant and adverse experience ; that the same confidence 
should have repeatedly grown from the same failures; that six 
succeeding generations should have rushed headlong down the pre- 
cipice that was open before them ; and that men of every condition 
should have staked their public and private fortunes on the desperate 
adventure of possessing or recovering a tombstone two thousand 
miles from their country. In a period of two centuries after the 
council of Clermont, each spring and summer produced a new 
emigration of pilgrim warriors for the defence of the Holy Land ; 
but the seven great armaments or crusades were excited by some 
impending or recent calamity: the nations were moved hy the 
authority of their pontiffs and the example of their kings : their zeal 
was kindled, and their reason was silenced, by the voice of their 


“ See in the anonymouB writer in the Collection of Canisius, Tagino, and Bohadin 
(Vit. Saladin. p. 119, 120 [P. ii. c. G9]), the ambignous conduct of Kilidge Arelaii, 
sultan of Cogni, who hated and feared both Saladin and Frederic. 

* The desire of compaimg two great men has tempted many writers to drown 
Frederic in the river Cydnus, in which Alexander so imprudently bathed (Q. Ciu*t. 
1. iii. D 4, 5). But, from the march of the emperor, I i‘ather judge that his Saloph is 
the Calycadnus, a stream of less fame, hut of a longer course,^ 

^ Marinus Sanutus, a.d. 1321, lays it down as a precept, Quod stolus BQcle.sijL‘ per 
teiTam nullatenus eat ducenda. He resolves, hy the Divine aid, the objection, or 
rather exception, of the first crusade (^Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1, ii, pars ii, c i 

.‘57 ^ 'X • 


The Calycadnus is now called Ghiuk- leucia, hy which name the river also is 
Su. It passes Selefkieh, the ruins of Se- sometimes called.— S. 
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huly orators ; and among these, Bernard,-® the monk, or the saint, 
may claim the most honourable place.^ About eight years before 
the first conquest of Jerusalem he was born of a noble 

'PI ^ Character aiid 

family in Burffundv: at the age oi three-and-twenty he misbicnof 
buried himself in the monastery of Citeaux, then in the a.d. 
primitive fervour of the institution ; at the end of two years 
he led forth her third colony, or daughter, to the valley of Clairvaux 
in Champagne ; and was content, till the hour of his death, with the 
humble station of abbot of his own community. A philosophic age 
has abolished, with too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, the honours 
of these spiritual heroes. The meanest among them are distinguished 
by some energies of the mind ; they were at least superior to their 
votaries and disciples ; and, in the race of superstition, they attained 
the prize for which such numbers contended. In speech, in writing, 
in action, Bernard stood high above his rivals and contemporaries; 
his compositions are not devoid of wit and eloq[uence ; and he seems 
to have preserved as much reason and humanity as may be reconciled 
with the character of a saint. In a secular life he would have shared 
the seventh part of a private inheritance; by a vow of poverty and 
penance, by closing his eyes against the visible world, by the refusal 
of all ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux became the 
oracle of Europe, and the founder of one hundred and sixty convents. 
Princes and pontiffs trembled at the freedom of his apostolical 
censures: Prance, England, and Milan consulted and obeyed his 
judgment in a schism of the church : the debt was repaid by the 
gratitude of Innocent the Second : and his successor, Eugenius the 
Third, was the friend and disciple of the holy Bernard. It was in 


““ Tlio mo.'it autliontic iuformatiini of St. Bornard must be dra\^ from Ma own 
writings, publialiod iu n corrocb edition by Pbvo Mabilluii, mid roprinted £it Venice, 
1750, in six volumes iu folio. Whatever friendship could recollect, or superstition 
could add, is contained in the two lives, by his disciples, iu the vith volume : whatever 
learning and criticism could ascertain, may be found in the prefaces of the Eoncdictine 

editor. . . i 

Clairvaux, surnamod the Valley of Absynth, is situate among the woods near 
Bar sur Aubo in Champagne. St. Bernard would blush at tho pomp of the church 
and monastery; he would ask for the library, and I know not whebher ho would 
be much edified by a tun of 800 muids (914 l-7th hog-sheads ), which almost rivals 
that of Heidelberg (Melanges tirds d’une Grande Biblioth6q.uo, tom. xlvi. p. 15-20). 

The disciples of tho saint (Vit. 1. hi. c. 2, p. 1232; Vit. c. 1^_, No. 45, 
p, 1383) rocord a marvellous example of his pious apathy. Juxtalacum ctiam Lau- 
sanneusem totius dioi itiiiero porgens, ponitus non attondit aut so videro non vidit. 
Gum enim vespere facto <le codeui lach socii colloquerontur, intorrogabat eos ubilaous 
illo es.- 3 Gt; et mirati sunt uuiversi. To admire or despise St. Bernard as he ought, the 
reader, like myself, should have before the windows of his library the beauties of that 
incomparable Imidacape, 

Qibbon, whoso account of tho crusades in that lucid arrangoment which in gene- 
is perhaps tho least accurate and satisfiic- ral gives perspicuity to his most condensed 
tory chapter in his History, has hero failed tmd crowded narratives.— M. 
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the proclamation of the second crusade that he shone as the missionary 
and prophet of God, who called the nations to the defence of his holy 
sepulchre.®^ At the parliament of Vezelay he spoke before the king ; 
and Louis the Seventh, with his nobles, received their crosses from 
his hand. The abbot of Clairvaux then marched to the less easy 
conquest of the emperor Conrad a phlegmatic people, ignorant of 
his language, was transported by the pathetic vehemence of his tone 
and gestures ; and his progress, from Constance to Cologne, was the 
triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard applauds his own success 
in the depopulation of Europe; affirms that cities and castles were 
emptied of their inhabitants; and computes that only one man was 
left behind for the consolation of seven widows.^^ The blind fanatics 
were desirous of electing him for their general ; but the example of 
the hermit Peter was before his eyes; and while he assured the 
emsaders of the divine favour, he prudently declined a military 
command, in which failure and victory would have been almost 
equally disgraceful to his character.^’^ Yet, after the calamitous 
event, the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly accused as a false prophet, 
the author of the public and private mourning; his enemies exulted, 
his* friends blushed, and his apology was slow and unsatisfactory. 
He justifies his obedience to the commands of the pope; expatiates 
on the mysterious ways of Providence ; imputes the misfortunes of 
the pilgrims to their own sins; and modestly insinuates that his 
mission had been approved by signs and wmnders.^*^ Had the fiict 
been certain, the argument would be decisive ; and his faithful 
disciples, who* enumerate twenty or thirty miracles in a day, appeal 
to the public assemblies of Prance and Germany, in which they were 

OthD Frising. Li. c. 4 [34]; Bernard. Epist. 363; ad Francos Orientales; 0pp. 
tom, i, p. 3‘28; Vit. i™“; 1. iii. c. 4, tom. vi. p. 1235. 

Mandastis et obedivi .... midtiplicati aunt super nnmerum; vacuantur urbos et 
□astella; Qtpsne jam non inveniuut quern apprehendant septem muliercs unumvirum; 
adeo ubique vidum vivis remanent viris. Bernard; Epist. 247 [p. 246, ed. Bened.]. 
We must be careful not to construe as a substantive. 

Qiiis ego sum ut disponam acies, ut egrediar ante facies armatorum? aut q\iid 
tarn remotum a professione mea, [etiam] si vires, [suppeterent, etiam] si peritia [non 
deesset]; &c. Epist. 255, tom. i. p. 259 [p. 258, ed, Bened.]. He speaks with con- 
tempt of the hermit Peter, vir quidam. Epist. 363. 

^ Sic [sed] dicunt forsitan iati, unde scimus quod a Domino sermo egr-essus sit? 
Quge signa tu facis ut credamus tibi? Non est quod ad ista ipse respondeam; par- 
cendum verecundise meae. Eesponde tu pro me, et pro te ipso, secundum qiias vidisti 
et audisti; et [aut certe] secundum quod te [tibi] inspiraverit Dens. Consolat. [De 
Conaiderat.] L ii, c. 1; 0pp. tom. ii. p. 421-423 [p. 417, ed, Bened.]. 


“ Bernard had a nobler object in his 
expedition into Germany — to arrest the 
fierce and merciless persecution of the 
.Tews, which was preparing, under the 
monk Radulph; to renew the frightful 
*;ccuea whicn had preceded the first cru- 


sade, in the flourishing cities on the banks 
of the Rhine. The Jews acknowledge 
the Christian intervention of St. Bernard. 
See the curious extract from the History 
of Joseph ben Meir, Wilkou, vol. iii. 
part ii. p. 62, — M. 
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performed.^'’ At the present hour such prodigies will not obtain 
credit beyond the precincts of Clairvaux ; but in the preternatural 
cures of the blind, the lame, and the sick, who were presented to the 
man of God, it is impossible for us to ascertain the separate shares ol 
accident, of fancy, of imposture, and of fiction. 

Omnipotence itself cannot escape the murmurs of its discordant 
votaries : since the same dispensation which was applauded ^ 

' X XX T’rDtrrGss 

as a deliverance in Europe, was deplored, and perhaps 
arraigned, as a calamity in Asia. After the loss of Jeru- 
salem the Syrian fugitives diffused their consternation and sorrow : 
Ihvgdad mourned in the dust ; the cadhi Zeineddin of Damascus tore 
his beard in the caliph’s presence ; and the whole divan shed tears at 
his melancholy tale.*‘^ But the commanders of the faithful could only 
wc('p ; they were themselves captives in the hands of the Turks ; 
some temporal power was restored to the last age of the Ahbassides ; 
but tlieir huinhlc ambition %vas confined to Bagdad and the adjacent 
province. Tlicir tyrants, the Seljukian sultans, had follow^ed the 
coinmuu law of the Asiatic dynasties, the unceasing round of valour, 
greatness, discord, degeneracy, and decay : their spirit and power 
wore uuCLpml to the defence of religion ; and, in his distant realm of 
Persia, the Christians wore strangers to the name and the arms of 
Sangiar, the last hero of his race.^’ While the sultans were involved 
in the silken wch of the harem, the pious task was undertaken by 
their slaves, the Ataheks,'^^^ a Turkish name, which, like the ThcAuibcka 
Byzantine patricians, may he translated by Father of the 
Vrinc(j. Ascansav, a valiant Turk, had been the favourite of Malck 
Shall, from whom lie received the privilege of standing on the right 
hand of the throne ; hut, iu Ihc civil wars that ensued on the 
monarch’s iloa.tli, he hist his head and the government of Aleppo. 
His domestic emirs persevered in their attachment to his 
son Zenghi, who proved his first arms against the Franks in 
the defeat of Antioch : thirty campaigns in the service of 
the caliph and sultan established his military fiime; and he was 

»"* Si'D tliu tcMtiinnnie<, in Vila i"'', 1. iv. c. 5, (i ; Upp. tom. vi. p. 12nS-12[jl, 1. iv, 

0. M7, p. 12Si;-i:;il. 

Al)nlinaUai^en apurl Ou Oui^jjnoH, Tllsl. I'lc.s 'Huns, Inm. ii. p. ii. p. 09. 

Sl*o luH tirliafr in ilm r»il»linilunpio Oiiontalo of DTIci’bolnt, ami Do Quiguon, 
tom. ii. p. i. p. 2011-201. Sudi waw his ralouj*, that ho waa atyliid tho seconil Alox- 
aiulov; ami fmch Uio oxtravr^^^aut lovu of his auhjecta, that they prayed for tlio ?nHan 
a year after liirt ducoiiHO. Yet ISanf^lar ini^lit liavo been niado priBonor by the Franks, 
as well aw by the He rei^^iiod near fifty years (A.n. 1103-1152), and was a 

luunificenb patron of Persian poetry. ^ 

Sec tho Chronology of the Atabeka of Irak and Syria, iu Do Quigncs, tom. i. p, 
254; and the reigns of Zen-ghi and Noiuvddin in tho same writer (tom. ii. p. ii. p. 
147-221'), who nans tho Arabic text of Henolatliir, Hen Schouuah, and Abulfoda; the 
Ihbliolhdtpio Orientalo, under tins articlra and Ifonrcddin) luid the Dynastioa 

of Abiilpharjigins, p, 250-207 , vcvh. Pocock. 
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invested with the command of Mosul, as the only champion tliai; 
could avenge the cause of the prophet. The public hope was not 
disappointed : after a siege of twenty-five days he stormed the city of 
Edessa, and recovered from the Franks their conquests beyond the 
Euphrates : the martial tribes of Cnrdistan were subdued by the 

independent sovereign of Mosul and Aleppo : his soldiers were taught 
to behold the camp as their only country : they trusted to his libe- 
Nour ddin their rewards ; and their absent families were 

A.ii. ’ protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. At the head of these 
veterans his son Noureddin gradually united the Maho- 
metan powers,^ added the kingdom of Damascus to that of Aleppo, 
and waged a long and successful war against the Christians of Syria ; 
he spread his ample reign from the Tigris to the Nile, and the 
Abbassides rewarded their faithful servant with all the titles and 
prerogatives of royalty. The Latins themselves were compelled to 
own the wisdom and courage, and even the justice and piety, of this 
implacable adversary.^® In his life and government the holy warrior 
revived the zeal and simplicity of the first caliphs. -Gold and silk 
were banished from his palace, the use of wine from his dominions ; 
the public revenue was scrupulously applied to the public service ; 
and the frugal household of Noureddin was maintained from his 
egitiinate share of the spoil which he vested in the purchase of a 
private estate. His favourite sultana sighed for some female object 
of expense. “Alas,” replied the king, “I fear God, and am no more 
“ than the treasurer of the Moslems. Their property I cannot 

alienate ; but I still possess three shops in the city of Hems : these 
“ you may take ; and these alone can I bestow.” His chamber of 
justice was the terror of the great and the refuge of the poor. Some 
years after the sultan s death an oppressed subject called aloud in the 
streets of Damascus, “O Noureddin, Noureddin, where art thou 
“now? Arise, arise, to pity and protect us!” A tumult was 
apprehended, and a living tyrant blushed or trembled at the name of 
a departed monarch. 

** William of Tyre (I. xvi. c. 4, 5, 7) desenbes the loss of Edossaj and the death of 
Zeughi. The corruption of his name into Sanjuin afforded the Latins a comfortable 
allusion to his sanguinary character and end, fit sanguine sanguinolentus. 

Noradinus (says William of Tyre, 1. xs. 33 [p. 995]) maximus nominis et fulei 
Cbristianse persecutor; piinceps tamen Justus, vafer, providus, et secundum gontis 
suae traditiones religiosus. To this CathoUc mtness we may add the primate of the 
Jacobites (Abulpharag. p. 267), quo non alter erat inter reges vitoc ratione magis 
laudabili, aut quae pluribus Justitise experimentis abundaret. The true praiso of kings 
is after their death, and from the mouth of their enemies. 


See note, vol. vii. p. 215, — S. prefixed to tho second part of the third 

^ On NouredLlm^■3 conquest of Damns- volume of Wilkon. — M, 

’ eus, see extracts from Arabian writers 
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By the arms of the Turks and Franks the Fatiinites had been 
deprived of Syria. In Egypt the decay of their character 
and influence was still more essential. Yet they were still Egypt by 
revered as the descendants and successors of the prophet; a.d/’ 
they maintained their invisible state in the palace of Cairo : 
and their person was seldom violated by the profane eyes of subjects 
or strangers. The Latin ambassadors^^ have described their own 
introduction through a series of gloomy passages and glittering 
porticoes : the scene was enlivened by the warbling of birds and the 
murmur of fountains ; it w^as enriched by a display of rich furniture 
and rare animals ; of the Imperial treasures, something was shown, 
and much was supposed ; and the long order of unfolding doors was 
guarded by black soldiers and domestic eunuchs. The sanctuary of 
the presence chamber was veiled with a curtain ; and the vizir, who 
conducted the ambassadors, laid aside his scimitar, and prostrated 
himself three times on the ground; the veil was then removed; and 
they beheld the commander of the faithful, who signified his pleasure 
to the first slave of the throne. But this slave was his master : the 
vizirs or sultans had usurped the supreme administration of Egypt ; 
the claims of the rival candidates were decided by arms; and the 
name of the most worthy, of the strongest, was inserted in the royal 
patent of command. The factious of Dargham and Shawer alternately 
expelled each other from the capital and country ; and the weaker 
side implored the dangerous protection of the sultan of Damascus, or 
the king of Jerusalem, the perpetual enemies of the sect and monarchy 
of the Fatiinites. By his arms and religion the Turk was most 
formidable ; but the Frank, in an easy direct march, could advance 
from Gaza to the Nile ; while the intermediate situation of Ills realm 
compelled the troops of Noureddiu to wheel round the skirts of 
Arabia, a long and painful circuit, which exposed them to thirst, 
fatigue, and the burning winds of the desert. The secret zeal and 
ambition, of the Turkish prince aspired to reign in Egypt under the 
name of the Ahbassides ; but the restoration of the suppliant Shawer 
was the ostensible motive of the first expedition; and the success 
was intrusted to the emir Shii'acouh, a valiant and veteran com- 
mander. Dargham was oppressed and slain; but the ingratitude, 
the jealousy, the just apprehensions, of his more fortunate rival, soon 
provoked him to invite the king of Jerusalem to deliver Egypt from 
his insolent benefactors. To this union the forces of Shiracouh 


From tlio ambassacloiv William of Tyro (1. xix. c. 17, 18) doacribes tbo iialaoo of 
Cairo lai the caliph’a Lrou^uro were found a pearl au l{U*go as a pigeon’s egg, a ruby 
weigbiug HcvcuLcjon Egyi)liiim dracbma, on omtTtdd a palm and a luilf in luiigtli, aiul 
KMuuy vusea of crystal and porcelain of Ublua (Kouaudot, p. 5I3HJ. 
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were unequal : he relinquished the premature conquest ; and tile 
evacuation of Belbeis or Pelusium was the condition of his safe 
retreat. As the Turks defiled before the enemy, and their general 
closed the rear, with a vigilant eye, and a battle-axe in his hand, a 
Frank presumed to ask him if he were not afraid of an attack ? ‘‘It 
“ is doubtless in your power to begin the attack,” replied the intrepid 
emir; “but rest assured that not one of my soldiers will go to 
“ paradise till he has sent an infidel to hell.” His report of the 
riches of the land, the effeminacy of the natives, and the tlis orders of 
the government, revived the hopes of Noureddin ; the caliph of 
Bagdad applauded the pious design; and Sliiracouh descended into 
Egypt a second time with twelve thousand Turks and eleven thousand 
Arabs. Yet his forces were still inferior to the confederate armies of 
the Franks and Saracens ; and 1 can discern an unusual degree of 
military art in his passage of the Nile, his retreat into Thebais, his 

\.j) 1161 ^i^sterly evolutions in the battle of Babain, the surprise of 
Alexandria, and his marches and countermarches in the 
flats and valley of Egypt, from the tropic to the sea. His conduct 
>vas seconded by the courage of his troops, and on the eve of action 
a Manialuke exclaimed, “ If we cannot wrest Egypt from the 
“ Christian dogs, why do we not renounce the honours and rewards 
“ of the sultan, and retire to labour with the peasants, or to spin 
“ with the females of the harem? ” Yet, after all his efforts in the 
field, after the obstinate defence of Alexandria by bis nephew 
Saladin, an honourable capitulation and retreat "" concluded the second 
enterprise of Shiracouh ; and Noureddin reserved his abilities for a 
third and more propitious occasion. It was soon offered by the 
ambition and avarice of Amalric or Amaury, king of Jerusalem, who 
had imbibed the pernicious maxim that no faith should he kept with 
the enemies of God.*^ A religious warrior, the great master of the 

l\[amUo, plur. Mamalio, is defined by Pocock [Prolegom. ad AbiilplKU’ag. p. 7) 
and D’lloi'bolot (p. 545), scrvuin cmptituim, sou qui prctio iiumovato in duuum poo- 
sossionem cedit. They frequently occUr in the wars of Saladin [Uohailiu, p. il.'lti, &o.); 
and it was only the Bcihartic Mamalukes that wero first introduced into Egypt by his 
de>cenLlanta. 

“ Jacobus h Vitriaco (p. 11 IG) gives the Iving of Jerusalem no more than IJTO 
knights. Both the Franks ond the Moslems report the superior nunibem of Lhh 
enemy— a differeuce whicli may be solved by counting or omitting the iiuwiu-Uko 
Egyptiiuis. 

It was the Alexandria of the Arabs, a uiiddlo term in extent and richeb’ belweou 
tho period of the Greeks and Romans and that of the Turks fSavary, Lettres stir 
'Egypte, tom. i. p. 25, 26). 


The treaty stipulated that both tho 
ClirLHtia,ns and the Arabs should withdraw 
IVoni Egyi)t. Wilkeii, vol. hi. part ii. p. 
HI.— M ^ 

'• The Kiiigliio Templars, nblnuTiiig the 


perfidious breacli of treaty, paiMJy, pea*- 
liaps, out of jealousy of tho Ur>si)it,allcrK, 
ndusod to join in this enterprise. Will. 
Tyr. c. XX. o. 5 |'p. IWuSJ; WilUon, vol. iU. 
part li. p. U7.— M. 
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hospital, encouraged him to proceed ; the emperor of Constantinople 
either gave, or promised, a fleet to act with the armies of Syria,- and 
the perfidious Christian, unsatisfied with spoil and subsidy, aspired to 
the conquest of Egypt. In this emergency the Moslems turned 
their eyes towards the sultan of Damascus ; the vizir, whom danger 
encompassed on all sides, yielded to their unanimous wishes; and 
Noureddin seemed to be tempted by the fair offer of one third of the 
revenue of the kingdom. The Franks were already at the gates of 
Cairo ; but the suburbs, the old city, were burnt on their approach ; 
they were deceived by an insidious negociation, and their vessels were 
unable to surmount the barriers of the Nile. They prudently declined 
a contest with the Turks in the midst of an hostile country; and 
Amaury retired into Palestine with the shame and reproach that 
always adhere to unsuccessful injustice. After this deliverance, 
Shiracouh was invested with a robe of honour, which he soon stained 
with the blood of the unfortunate Shawer. For a while the Turkish 
emirs condescended to hold the office of vizir ; but this foreign 
conquest precipitated the fall of the Fatimites themselves ; and the 
bloodless change was accomplished by a message and a word. The 
caliphs had been degraded by their own weakness and the tyranny 
of the vizirs : their subjects blushed when the descendant and 
successor of the prophet presented his naked hand to the rude gripe 
of a Latin ambassador; they wept when he sent the hair of his 
women, a sad emblem of their gidef and terroi', to excite the pity of 
the sultan of Damascus. By the command of Noureddin, Euaofthc 
and the sentence of the doctors, the holy names of Ahu- CClUpllB. 
boker, Omar, and Othman were solemnly restored; the 
caliph Mostliadi, of Bagdad, was acknowledged in the public j)raycrs 
as the true eoniinauder of tlic faithful ; and the green livery of the 
sons of All was exchanged for the black colour of the Ahhassi<lcs. 
The last of his race, the caliph Adlied, who survived only ten days, 
expired in happy ignorance of his fate: his treasures secured the 
loyalty of the soldiers, and silenced the murmurs of the sectaries ; 
and in all subsequent revolutions Egypt has never departed from the 
orthodox tradition of the Moslems.’*'’ 

The hilly country beyond the Tigris is occupied by the pastoral 
tribSs of the Chirds;'"' a people hardy, strong, savage, impatient 

For this grout rcvoluUon of Egypt, hod Williuui of Tyre (1. xix. 5, 6, 7, 13-31; 
sx. 5-12), Hohadin (in Vil. Suladiri, p. AbnUeda (in Excerpt. Sclinltens, p. 

1-12), D’Hurbolot (IJibliotli. Oriuut. Fathamh, but very iucorroct), KonaiiAot 

(IHrtt. Patriarch. Alox. p. rvJ'J-.'S'J.’'), 5:i2-5;i7), Vertot (Hibb. tics Chovaliers do Malthc, 
tom. i. p. 14 1-1 til!, iu 4io.), and M. do Guigncri (tom. ii. p. ii. p. 185-215). 

For Lhc CnrtlH, hcj Do fbugncH, tom. i. p. 4l[», 417; the hulex CJoagrnpbifUH nf 
ScUuUouh; ami Tavi'riiier, ’Voyage, s, p. i, i\ ;;i)8, Tho Ayoubitey dewctauled from 
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of the yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of the government oi 
^ , their national chiefs. The resemblance of name, situation, 

llBigti iind , ^ ^ " 

^avat^cr of and manners, seems to identify them with the Cardudhians 
‘ A.D of the Greeks : ^ ‘ and they still defend against the Ottoman 

llYl-1193 

Porte the antique freedom which they asserted against the 
successors of Cyrus. Poverty and ambition prompted them to embrace 
the profession of mercenary soldiers : the service of his father and 
uncle prepared the reign of the great Saladin ; and the son of Job 
or Ayub, a simple Curd, magnanimously smiled at his pedigree, which 
flattery deduced from the Arabian caliphs.'^® So unconscious was 
Noureddin of the impending ruin of his house, that he constrained the 
reluctant youth to follow his uncle Shiracouh into Egypt : his military 
character was established by the defence of Alexandria; and if we 
may believe the Latins, he solicited and obtained from the Christian 
general the profane honours of knighthood.^“ On the death of Sliira- 
couh, the office of grand vizir was bestowed on Saladin, as the youngest 
and least powerful of the emu's ; but with the advice of his father, 
whom he invited to Cairo, his genius obtained the ascendant over 
his equals, and attached the army to his person and interest. While 
Noureddin lived, these ambitious Curds were the most humble of -his 
slaves ; and the indiscreet murmurs of the divan were silenced by the 
prudent Ayub, who loudly protested that at the command of the 
sultan he himself would lead his son in chains to the foot of the 
throne. Such language,” he added in private, ‘^was prudent and 
“ proper in an assembly of your rivals; but we are now above fear 
“ and obedience ; and the threats of Noureddin shall not extort the 
tribute of a sugar-cane.” Ilis seasonable death relieved them from 
the odious and doubtful conflict : his son, a minor of eleven years of 
age, was left for a while to the emirs of Damascus; and the new lord 
of Egypt was decorated by the caliph with every title that could 

the tribe of the Rawadiaci, one of the noblest; but as thei / wqvq iiifsctcd with tlio 
heresy of the Metempsychosis, the orthodox sultans insinuated that their descent was 
only on the mother’s side, and that their ancestor was a stranger who settled amon^- 
the Curds. ^ 

See the ivth book of the Anabasis of Xenophon. The ton thousand suirorcd more 
from the arrows of the free Carduchians than from the sidendid weakness of the 
Great ICing. 

We ai '0 indebted to the professor Sehultens (Lugd. Bat. 1755, in folio) fur tlio 
richest and most authentic materials, a Life of Saladin by his friend and minister tlio 
Cadhi Bohadm, and copio^is extracts from the history of his kinsman the prince Abul- 
feda of Hamah. To these we may add the article of Saluhcddm in the Bibliotlidqiie 
Orientale, and all that may be gleaned from the Dynasties of Abulpharagius. 

Smee Abulfeda was himself an Ayoubite, he may share the praise for imitating, 
at least tacitly, the modesty’ of the founder. 

Hist. Hierosol. in the Gesta Dei per I’rancos, p. 1152. A similar example may 
be found in Joinville fp. 4-2, 6dition du Louvre) ; but the pious St. Louis refused to 
dignify infidels with the order of Christian kmghtlujod fD;iDange, Ubsoiwatiouw, j). 71)). 

In these Arabic titles rcUgionis must always be luidorstood; Nonrakhn, luiuou r.* 
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sanctify his usurpation in the eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin 
long content with the possession of Egypt : he despoiled the Christians 
of Jerusalem, and the Atabeks of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir : 
Mecca and Medina acknowledged him for their tempoi'al protector: 
his brother subdued the distant regions of Yemen, or the happy 
Arabia ; and at the hour of his death his empire was spread from the 
African Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the Indian Ocean to the 
mountains of Armenia* In the judgment of his character, the re- 
proaches of treason and ingratitude strike forcibly on our minds, 
impressed, as they are, with the principle and experience of law and 
loyalty. But his ambition may in some measure be excused by the 
revolutions of Asia,^^ which had erased every notion of legitimate 
succession ; by the recent example of the Atabeks themselves ; by his 
reverence to the son of his benefactor; his humane and generous 
behaviour to the collateral branches; by tlmr incapacity and Im 
merit ; by the approbation of the caliph, the sole source of all legiti- 
mate power ; and, above all, by the wishes and interest of the people, 
whose happiness is the first object of government. In Ids virtues, and 
in those of his patron, they admired the singular union of the hero 
and the saint ; for both Noureddin and Saladin are ranked among the 
Mahometan saints; and the constant meditation of the holy war 
appears to have shed a serious and sober colour over their lives and 
actions. The youth of the latter was addicted to wine and women ; 
but his aspiring spirit soon renounced the temptations of pleasure 
for the graver follies of fame and dominion : the garment of Saladin 
was a coarse woollen ; water was his only drink ; and, while he emu- 
lated the temperance, he surpassed the chastity, of his Arabian 
prophet. Both in faith and practice he was a rigid Musulman ; he 
ever deplored that the defence of religion had not allowed him to 
accomplish the pilgrimage of Mecca ; but at the stated hours, five 
times each day, the sultan devoutly prayed with his brethren : the 
involuntary omission of Sfasting was scrupulously repaid; and his 
perusal of the Koran, on horseback between the approaching armies, 
maybe quoted as a proof, however ostentatious, of piety and coTirage.^'* 
The superstitious doctrine of the sect of Shafei was the only study 
that he deigned to encourage : the poets were safe in his contempt ; 


EzzoiUn, docus; Aimdnddin, columoii: oixr horD’a proper name was JosepTi, and he was 
fitylod Salahuddin, salus; Al Maliohus, Al Nttsinis, rox defensor; Abu Moduffir, pater 
vietorino. Schultons, Prsofat. 

Abulfoda, wlio doaceudod from a brother of Saladin, observes, from many ex- 
amples, that the founders of dynastioa took the guilt for themselves, and left the 
reward to their innocent collaterals (Excerpt, p. 10). 

^ See his life and character in Bouaudot, p. 537-548, 

IXis civil and religious virtues are colohratcd in the first chapter of Bohadin (p, 
4-00), himself an eyo-wituuss and an honest bigot. 
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but all profane science was the object of his aversion ; and a philo- 
sopher who had vented some speculative novelties was seized and 
strangled by the command of the royal saint. The justice of his 
divan was accessible to the meanest suppliant against himself and his 
ministers ; and it was only for a kingdom that Saladin would deviate 
from the rule of equity. While the descendants of Seljuk and Zenghi 
held his stirrup and smoothed his garments, he was aftable and patient 
with the meanest of his servants. So boundless was his liberality that 
he distributed twelve thousand horses at the siege of Acre ; and at 
the time of his death no more than forty -seven drachms of silver and 
one piece of gold coin were found in the treasury; yet, in a martial 
reign, the tributes were diminished, and the wealthy citizens enjoyed, 
without fear or danger, the fruits of their industry. Egypt, iSyria, 
and Arabia were adorned by the royal foundations of hospitals, 
colleges, and mosques ; and Cairo was fortified with a wall and citadel ; 
but his works were consecrated to public use ; nor did the sultan 
indulge himself in a garden or palace of private luxury. In a fanatic 
age, himself a fanatic, the genuine virtues of Saladin commanded the 
esteem of the Christians : the emperor of Germany gloried in his 
friendship ; the Greek emperor solicited his alliance ; and the con- 
quest of Jerusalem diffused, and perhaps magnified, his fame both in 
the East and West. 

During its short existence the kingdom of Jerusalem was sup- 
^ ported by the discord of the Turks and Saracens ; and both 

Hiii conquest f, _ / . -rx 

oitiie the Fatiinite caliphs and the sultans oi Damascus Yvere 

kingdom, . , , 

tempted to sacrifice the cause of their religion to the meaner 
considerations of private and present advantage. But the 
powers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia were now united by an hero 
whom nature and fortune had armed against the Christians. AD 
without now bore the most threatening aspect ; and all was feeble and 
hollow in the internal state of Jerusalem. After the two first Bald- 
wins, the brother and cousin of Godfrey of Bouillon, the sce])tre 
devolved by female succession to Mciisenda, daughter of the second 
Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, count of Anjou, the father, by a 
former marriage, of our English Plantagencts. Their two sons, 
Baldwin the Third and Amaury, waged a strenuous, and not unsuc- 
cessful, war against the infidels ; hut the sou of Amaury, Baldwin the 

In many works, particularly Joseph's woU in tho castlo of Cairo, tho sultan and 
the patriarch have been confounded by the ignorance of natives and travellers. 

Anonym. Canisii, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 504. 

Bohadin, p. 129, 130, 

For tlio Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, see William nF Tyre, from, the ixlli tr> the 
xxiid hook; Jacob, ii Yitriaco, Hist. llieroMolcm. 1. i,; ami yanutus, Socrela Ildelium 
CruciS; 1. iii. p. vi. ■'/ii. viii ix. 
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I'ourth, was deprived, by the leprosy, a gift of the crusades, of the 
hicuities both of mind and body, llis sister Sybilla, the mother of 
Baldwin the Fifth, was his natural heiress : after the suspicious death 
uf her child, she crowned her second husband, Guy of Lusignan, a 
prince of a handsome person, but of such base renown that his own 
brother Jeffrey was heard to exclaim, ‘“Since they have made him 
‘‘ a king, surely they would have made me a god !” The choice was 
generally blamed ; and the most powerful vassal, Raymond count of 
Tripoli, who had been excluded fro-m the succession and regency, 
entertained an implacable hatred against the king, and exposed his 
honour and conscience to the temptations of the sultan. Such were 
the guardians of the holy city ; a leper, a child, a woman, a coward, 
and a traitor : yet its fate was delayed twelve years by some supplies 
from Europe, by the valour of the military orders, and by the distant 
or domestic avocations of their great enemy. At length, on every 
side, the sinking state was encircled and pressed by an hostile line ; 
and the truce was violated hy the Franks, whose existence it pro^ 
tected. A soldier of fortune, Reginald of Chatillon, had seized a 
fortress on the edge of the desert, from whence he pillaged the cara- 
vans, insulted Mahomet, and threatened the cities of Mecca and 
Medina. Saladin condescended to complain ; rejoiced in the denial 
of justice; and at the head of fourscore thousand horse and foot 
invaded the Holy Land. The choice of Tiberias for his first siege 
was suggested by the count of Tripoli, to whom it belonged ; and the 
king-of Jerusalem was persuaded to drain his garrisons, and to arm his 
people, for the relief of that important place.’'*’ By the advice of the 
perfidious Raymond the Christians were .betrayed into a camp desti- 
tute of water: he fled on the first onset, with the curses of both 
nations : Lusignan was overthrown, with the loss of thirty thousand 
men; and the wood of the true cross, a dire misfortune! was left in 
the power of the infidels.^ The royal captive was conducted to the 


Tuiiiplarii iit apoa bombabaut ct HoapiLalfivii iit venti stridebant, ot barouoa 
[‘Xitio ollcrubaut, ct TurcDjjuli (the Chriatian light ti’onps) aemet ipai m ignein iiijicio- 
bant (lapaluiui de ICj-pugiisitioiio Kudsiticii, p. 18, apud Schultcna) — a'spcoiincu of 
Arabian clDqiicnce enmewhat diflurciit Irom the style of XonQi)honl 

The Latina a,fhrm, the ArabUins insinuate, the treason of Uiiymond; bnb, had ho 
really einbvaccd then* religion, he would have been a saint and a liero in the eyes of 
the latter. 


" Ilaymond’s advice woiild have pre- lion of a council of war, and advance to a 
vented the abandonment of a secure camp camp in an enclosed valley among tlie 
abounding with water near Sciiphoris. mountains, near Ilittin, without water. 
The rash and hisnloni valour of the master liaymond did not dy till the battle was 
i>f the order of Knights Templars, which irrctnevjibly lost, and then the Saracens 
liad hefuve exposed the Chriatians to a soom to have npoued their ranks to allow 
fatal defeat at the brook Kiehon, farced him free passage. Tlio cliarge of sug- 
Ihe fe^iblo king to annul the iletonniiia- gestiiig the siege of Tiberias appnsirs uu- 
VOh> Vli. S 
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tent of Saladin ; and as he fainted with thirst and terror, the generous 
victor presented him with a cup of sherbet, cooled in snow, without 
suffering his companion, Reginald of Chatlllon, to partake of this 
pledge of hospitality and pardon/ “The person and dignity of a 
“ king,” said the sultan, “ are sacred; hut this impious robber must 
“ instantly acknowledge the prophet, whom ho has blasphemed, or 
“ meet the death which he has so often deserved/’ On the proud or 
conscientious refusal of the Christian warrior, iSaladin struck him on 
the head with his scimitar, and Reginald w^as despatched by the guards/ ^ 
The trembling Lusigiian was sent to Damascus to an honourable 
prison and speedy ransom;^ but the victory was stained by the execu- 
tion of two hundred and thirty knights of the hospital, the intrepid 
champions and martyrs of their faith. The kingdom was left without 
a head ; and of the two grand masters of the military orders, the one 
was slain and the other was a prisoner. From all the cities, both of 
the sea-coast and the inland country, the garrisons had been dra,wii 
away for this fatal field : Tyre and Tripoli alone could escape the 
rapid inroad of Saladin ; and three months after the battle of Tiberias 
he appeared in arms before the gates of Jerusalem. 

He might expect that the siege of a city so venerable on earth and 
and city of hcaveii, SO interesting to Europe and Asia, would rekindle 
A?D IiIT’ ^^st sparks of enthusiasm ; and that, of sixty thousand 

ocLobBi 2. Christians, every man would be a soldier, and every soldier 


Renaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Ch[|,iillon, is celebrated by t)ie Latins in Uis life 
and death; but the circumstances of the latter are more distinctly related by Bohaclin 
and Abulfeda; and Join-ville (Hist, de St. Louis, p. 70) alludes to the practice of Sa- 
ladin, of never putting to death a prisoner who had tasted his bread and salt. Some 
of the companions of Arnold had been slaughtered, and almost sacrificed, in a valley 
of Mecca, ubi sacrificia mactantur (Abulfeda, p. 32). 

Vertut, who well describes the loss of the kingdom and city (Hist, dcs Chevaliers 
de Malthe, tom. i. 1, ii. p. 22S-278), inserts two oviginal epistles of a knight templar. 


grounded. Raymond, no doubt, played 
a double part: he was a man of strong 
sagacity, who foresaw the desperate nuturo 
of the contest with Saladin, endeavoured 
by every means to maintain the treaty, 
and, though he joined both his arms and 
his 'Still more valuable counsels to the 
Chi’istian anny, yet kept up a kind of 
amicable correspondence with the Maho- 
metans. See Wilkeu, vol. iii. part ii p. 
27!J, tit seq.; Michaud, vol. ii. p. 329, et 
scq. M. Michaud is still more friendly 
than Wilken to the memory of Count 
Raymond, who died suddenly, shortly 
after the battle of Hittin. He quotes a 
] etter written in the name of Saladin by 
the caliph Alfdol, to show that Raymond 
was considered by the Mahometans them 


most dangerous and detested enemy. No 
“ person of distinction among the Clu’is- 
linns escaped, except the count (of Tri- 
poll), whom God curse. God mado 
“ him die shortly afterwards, and sent 
“ him from tho kingdom of death to 
“ holl.”— M. 

According to the old Arabian custom, 
that, when a prisoner has received meat 
or drink from his captor, the latter is 
obliged not only to do him no injury, but 
even to protect him as a guest. Wilkeu, 
vol. iii, part ii. p. 289. — S. 

^ The citizens of Ascalon, when they 
Rurrciidered to Saladm, stipulated for the 
libeiatiou of Liisiguan. Michaud, vol. ii. 
p. oJ.i; Wilken, vol. iii. part ii. p. 297. 
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rt tjandiilale for martyrdom. But queen JSybilla trembled for hersdi 
and her captive husband; and the barens and knights, who had 
escaped from the sword and chains of the Turks, displayed the same 
factious and selfish spirit in the public ruin. The most numerous 
portion of the inhabitants was composed of the Greek and Oriental 
Christians, whom , experience had taught to prefer the Mahometan 
before the Latin yoke ; and the holy sepulchre attracted a base and 
needy crowd, without arms or courage, who subsisted only on the 
charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble and hasty efforts were made 
for the defence of Jerusalem : but in the space of fourteen days a 
victorious army drove back the sallies of the besieged, planted theii 
engines, opened the wall to the breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their 
scaliiur-ladders, and erected on the breach twelve banners of the 
prophet and the sultan. It was in vain that a barefoot procession 
of the queen, the women, and the monks, implored the Son of God to 
save his tomb and his inheritance from impious violation. Their sole 
liope was in the mercy of the conqueror, and to the first suppliant 
deputation that mercy was sternly denied.'^ “ lie had sworn to 
avenge the patience and long-suffering of the Moslems; the hour 
of forgiveness was elapsed, and the moment was now arrived to 
expiate, in blood, the innocent blood \vhich had been spilt by 
“ Godfrey and the first crusaders.” But a desperate and successful 
struggle of the Franks admonished the sultan that his triumph was 
not yet secure ; he listened wdth reverence to a solemn adjuration in 
the name of the common Father of mankind ; and a sentiment of 
human sympathy mollified the rigour of fanaticism and conquest lie 
eoiisenteil to accept the city and to spare the inhabitants. The Greek 
a.ud Oriental Christians w ere permitted to live under his dominion; 
but it was stipulated that in forty days all the Franks and Latins 
should evacuate Jerusalem and be safely conducted to the seaports 
of Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces of gold should be p&id for each 
man, five for each woman, and one for every child ; and that those 
uho were unable to purchase their freedom should be detained iu 
})erpetual slavery. Of some writers it is a favourite and invidious' 
(luiine to c()uij)are the htinianixy of Saladin with the massacre of thvii 
(irst iTusade. The difference would be merely personal; but we 
should not forget that the Christians had offered to capitulate, a,nd 
that the Mahometans of Jerusalem. sustained the last extremities of 

^ l^nauclot, Iliat. Patriareli. Aliix. p. 545. 


“ Riiladiii, liowi'VPt’, l)t‘forc! lie invRrtteil in onloi' to spare a city deomed lioly by 
liiid twu:l^ oilbrod the iuha- tho MahometauB thexuaelviia. Wilken, 
uMii‘Lulinj^ly luvoundiic cmidiiioua, vul iii. part ii. p. 290, 3IJ3.— S, 
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an assault and storm. Justice is indeed due to the fitlellty with which 
the Turkish conqueror fulfilled the conditions of the treaty ; and he 
may be deservedly praised for the g-lance of pity which he cast on the 
misery of the vanquished. Instead of a rigorous exaction of his debt, 
he accepted a sum of thirty thousand byzants for the ransom of seven 
thousand poor; two or three thousand more were dismissed by bis 
gratuitous clemency; and the number of slaves was reduced to eleven 
or fourteen thousand persons. In his interview with the queen, his 
words, and even his tears, suggested the kindest consolations: bis 
liberal alms were distributed among those who had been made 
orphans or widows by the fortune of war; and while the knights of 
the hospital were in arms against him, he allow^ed their more pious 
brethren to continue, during the term of a year, the care and service 
of the sick. In these acts of mercy the virtue of Saladin deserves our 
admiration and love : he was above the necessity of dissimulation, and 
his stern fanaticism would have prompted him to dissemble, rather 
than to affect, this profane compassion for the enemies of the Koran. 
After Jerusalem had been delivered from the presence of the strangers, 
the sultan made his triumphant entry, his banners waving in the wind, 
and to the harmony of martial music. The great mosque of Omar, 
which had been converted into a church, was again consecrated to one 
God and his proplict Mahomet : the walls and pavement were purified 
with rose-water; and a pulpit, the labour of Noureddin, was erected 
in the sanctuary. But when the golden cross that glittered on the 
dome was cast down and dragged through the streets, the Christians 
of every sect uttered a lamentable gi’oan, which was answered by the 
joyful shouts of the Moslems. In four ivory chests the patriarch had 
collected the crosses, the images, the vases, and the relics of the holy 
place; they were seized by the conqueror, who was desirous of pre- 
senting the caliph with the trophies of Christian idolatry. He was 
persuaded, iiowcver, to intrust them to the patriarch and prince of 
Antioch ; and the pious pledge was redeemed by Bichard of England, 
at the expense of fifty-two thousand byzants of gold.°‘^ 

The nations might fear and hope the immediate and final expul- 
Thetidrd siou of thc Latins from Syria, which was yet delayed above 
cruba^E, century after the death of Saladin.'^" In the career of 
A.D. 1188. victory he was first checked by the resistance of Tyro ; the 

For the conquest of Jerusalem, Bohadin (p. 07-70 [P, ii. c. .‘55, 30]) and Abulfeda 
(p. 40-43) are our Moslem witnossea. Of the Chiiwtian. Bernard Thesaurarius (c. 
151-1S7) is the most copious and authentic; see likewise Matilicw Paris (p. liiO-124). 

^ The sieges of Tyre and Acre are most copiously describe d by liernarri Thesau- 
rarius (do Acquisitione Terrao SanctEc, c. 167-179), the author of the Hirifcoria Hiero- 
Bolymitana i,p. 1150-117:2, in Bongarsius), Ahulfcda (p. 43-50), and Bohadin fn. 76- 
^ 791 . 
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troops and garrisons, which had capitulated, were imprudently con- 
ducted to the same port : their numbers were adequate to the defence 
of the place ; and the arrival of Conrad of Montferrat inspired the 
disorderly crowd with confidence and union. His father, a venerable 
pilgrim, had been made prisoner in the battle of Tiberias ; but that 
disaster was unknown in Italy and Greece, when the son was urged by 
ambition and piety to visit the inheritance of his royal nephew, the 
infant Baldwin. The view of the Turkish banners w'arned him from 
the hostile coast of Jaffa ; and Conrad was unanimously hailed as 
the prince and champion of Tyre, which was already besieged by ihe 
conqueror of Jerusalem. The firmness of his zeal, and perhaps nis 
knowledge of a generous foe, enabled him to brave the threats of the 
sultan, and to declare that, should his aged parent be exposed before 
the walls, he himself would discharge the first arrow, and glory in his 
descent from a Christian martyr. The Egyptian fleet was allowed 
to enter the harbour of Tyre ; but the chain was suddenly drawn, 
and five galleys were either sunk or taken : a thousand Turks were 
slain in a sally; and Saladin, after burning his engines, concluded a 
glorious campaign by a disgraceful retreat to Damascus, lie was 
soon assailed by a more formidable tempest. The pathetic narra- 
tives, and even the pictures, that represented in lively colours the 
servitude and profanation of Jerusalem, awakened the torpid sensibi- 
lity of Europe: the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, and the kings of 
France and England, assumed the cross; and the tardy magnitude 
of their armaments wms anticipated by the maritime states of the 
Mediterranean and the Ocean. The skilful and provident Italians 
first embarked in the ships of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. They were 
speedily followed by the most eager pilgrims of France, Normandy, 
and the Western Isles. The pow’orful suceour of Flanders, Frisc, 
and Deumaidc fdled near an hundred vessels ; and the Northern war- 
riors w'ore dlslinguisluid in the field hy a lofty stature and a ponderous 
battle-axe.‘’'^ '’Plieir increasing multitudes could no longer be con- 
fined within the walls of Tyre, or remain obedient to the voice oi 
(Jonrad. They pitied the misfortunes and revered the dignity of 
Lusigiiaii, who was released from prison, perhaps to divide the army 
of the I'raiiks. lie proposed the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, 
thirty miles to the south of Tyre ; and the place was first invested hy 
two thousand horse and thirty thousand foot under his nominal com- 

I have jTollowud a moderate and prebablc rcprcseiitatiuu of the fact: by Vertot, 
who adopts with nut reluctsmco a romautie ttUc, the old marLpis is actually exposed to 
the darts of the beHio/jfod. ^ 

Nertlnnauui ot (Jotlii^ et cad.eri pojmli inBularum qiiai intor oeeidentem ot sep- 
temtrioneia hU/iO unut, pjentoH bollieosa.', eorporiis proeeri, niurtiH iuLrepklie, bipeunihua 
MUiatu’, Jiavibuw votundiK, (piui Ysiiaehiic dieuxitur, lulvecLa;. 
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mand. I shall not expatiate on the story of this Tnemorable siege, 
Siege of which lasted near two years, and consumed, in a narrow 

aTiibq, space, the forces of Europe and Asia. Never did the 
fla-me of enthusiasm burn with fiercer and more destructive 
July. rage ; nor could the true believers, a common appellation, 
who consecrated their own martyrs, refuse some applause to the 
mistaken zeal and courage of their adversaries. At the sound of the 
holy trumpet the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the Oriental 
provinces assembled under the servant of the prophet his camp 
was pitched and removed within a few miles of Acre ; and he la- 
boured night and day for the relief of his brethren and the annoy- 
ance of the Franks. Nine battles, not unworthy of the name, were 
fought in the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel, with such vicissitude 
of fortune, that in one attack the sultan forced his way into the 
city ; that in one sally the Christians penetrated to the royal tent 
By the means of divers and pigeons a regular correspondence was 
maintained with the besieged ; and, as often as the sea was left c)])en, 
the exhausted garrison was withdrawn, and a fresh supply was poured 
into the place. The Latin camp was thinned by famine, the sword, 
and the climate ; but the tents of the dead were replenished witli 
new pilgrims, who exaggerated the strength and speed of their ap- 
proaching countrymen. The vulgar was astonished by the report 
that the pope himself, with an innumerable crusade, was advanced as 
far as Constantinople. The march of the emperor filled the East 
with more serious alarms: the obstacles which he encountered in 
Asia, and perhaps in Greece, were raised by the policy of Saladin ; 
his joy on the death of Barharossa was measured by his esteem ; and 
the Christians were rather dismayed than encouraged at the sight of 
the duke of Swabia and his way-worn remnant of five thousand Ger- 
mans. At length, in the spring of the second year, the royal fleets of 
France and England cast anchor in the hay of Acre, and the siege 
was more vigorously prosecuted by the youthful emulation of the tw^o 
kings, Philip Augustus and Richard Plantagenet. After every 
resource had been tried, and every hope was exhausted, the defenders 
of Acre submitted to their fate ; a capitulation w^as granted, but their 
lives and liberties were tiixed at the hard conditions of a ransom of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold, the deliverance of one hundi'ed 
nobles and fifteen hundred inferior captives, and the restoration of 
the wood of the holy cross. Some doubts in the agreement, and some 
delay in the execution, rekindled the fury of the Franks, and three 


* The historian of Jerusalem (p. 1168 ) adds the natiouR of the East from the Ti|;TiH 
to India, ami the swarthy Iribis of M<jnr.s iiinl Gotuliuns, no that Asia .ui<l Alrica 
fought against Europe. 
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thousand Moslems, almost in the sultan’s view, were beheaded by the 
command of the sanguinary Richard.*^® By the conquest of Acre the 
Latin powers acquired a strong town and a convenient harbour ; but 
the advantage was most dearly purchased. The minister and histo- 
rian of Saladin computes, from the report of the enemy, that their 
numbers, at different periods, amounted to five or six hundred thou- 
sand ; that more than one hundred thousand Christians were slain ; 
that a far greater number was lost by disease or shipwreck ; and that 
a small portion of this mighty host could return in safety to their 
native countries. 

Philip Augustus and Richard the First are the only kings of 
France and England who have fought under the same ban- ^ . 

ners ; but the holy service in which they were enlisted was 
incessantly disturbed by their national jealousy; and the a.d ' 
two factions which they protected in Palestine were more 
averse to each other than to the common enemy. In the eyes of the 
Orientals the French monarch was superior in dignity and power; 
and, in the emperor’s absence, the Latins revered him as their tem- 
(loral chief.’’^ Ills exploits were not adequate to his fame. Philip 
was brave, but the statesman predominated in his character; ho was 
soon w'cary of sacrificing his health and interest on a barren coast : 
the surrender of Acre became the signal of his departure ; nor could 
he justify this unpopular desertion by leaving the duke of Burgundy, 
with five hundred knights and ten thousand foot, for the service of 
the Holy Land. The king of England, though inferior in dignity, 
surpassed his rival in wealth and military renown ; and if heroism 


Ijoluulin, ]■). 180 [V. ii. c. 115]; and this massticro is neither denied ner blamed 
by the CliriHluiu histoiians. Al.iuriter jussa cumplentcjs (the English soldiers), says 
(hiUViduH h. Vniosauf (1. iv. e. -1, who Uxes at 2700 tho number of victims, who 

iire multiplied to DDOO by JingLU* llovodeu (p. 1197, G98), The humanity or avarice of 
Philip Auguslus was iiorHUiuled to ransom his pnsnnurs (Jacob, h Vitriaco, 1. i, c. 99, 

p. 1122). 

liohadm, p. 14, ] liupiotcs the judgiuoiit of Dali anus and tho princo of Suloii, 
,i,nd adds, ex ilLo irmnd») ipiasi houumim paueisshni redierunt. Among the Christians 
who du*d bofore fcSL. John d’Acro, I fuul tho English names of De Ferrers earl ot Derby 
I Uugd.do, Haronagii, part i . }). 2ip[)), Mowbray (idiiin, p. 124), Du Mandovil, Do Fitjiinos, 
yi. John, Sei’o|iLi, Ihgoi, Talbot, i&c. 

M.igmis liiii iipiid cos, iuboriiiui roges ooruiii l-uiu virLuto, tiiiu majcsfcalo oiuinons 
. , . . summiis rerum arbiLiT llhiliadm, p. 159 [P. li. c. 95]). Ho does not seem to 
Ji.ivo known tlio names oiLlusr of Plnli]) or lliehard. 

hex Angliio, pnostremuis .... rogo Clallorum minor apiid eos cciisebaiur rationo 
rogiii atipie dignitatis; sod tuin diviLiis lioroutiur, turn bcllica vh-tute multo crat 
oolebnor [Bohadin, p. llil [P. ii. c. 97]). A stranger might admire those riches; 


Tho facts of this case, bad enough in alone, hut had been resolved on in a 
any view, are hero, however, ropreseiiiod council of tho Christian leaders, and 
in a light too mifavoin'able to liicliard. notice of this decision had boon several 
Tlio c,KL“(uihiou of the Moslem prisoners times given to Saladin. Wilken, vol. iv 
was 110 L tho act ul the English monai‘ch p, 291; Michaud, vol. ii. p. 458-4G0,-- S. 
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be confined to brutal and ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet wiL 
stand high among the heroes of the age. The memory of Qwur de 
Lion, of the lion-hearted prince, was long dear and glorious to his 
English subjects ; and at the distance of sixty years it was celebrated 
in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of the Turks and Saracens 
against whom he had fought : his tremendous name was employed by 
the Syrian mothers to silence their infants ; and if a horse suddenly 
started from the way, his rider was wont to exclaim, “ Dost thou 
“ think king Richard is in that bush His cruelty to the Maho- 

metans was the effect of temper and zeal; but I cannot believe that 
a soldier, so free and fearless in the use of his lance, would have 
descended to whet a dagger against his valiant brother Conrad of 
Montferrat, who was slain at Tyre by some secret assassins.'"^ After 
the surrender of Acrej and the departure of Philip, the king of Eng- 
4.and led the crusaders to the recovery of the sea-coast ; and the cities 
of Csesarea and Jaffa were added to the fragments of the kingdom of 
Lusignan. A march of one hundred miles from Acre to Ascalon was 
a great and perpetual battle of eleven days. In the disorder of his 
troops, Saladin remained on the field with seventeen guards, without 
lowering his standard, or suspending the sound of his brazen kettle- 
drum : he again rallied and renewed the charge ; and his preachers 
or heralds called aloud on the Unitarims manfully to stand up 
against the Christian idolaters. But the progress of these idolaters 
was irresistible ; and it was only by demolishing the walls and build- 
ings of Ascalon that the sultan could prevent them from occupying 
an important fortress on the confines of Egypt. During a severe 
winter the armies slept ; but in the spring the Franks advanced 
within a day’s march of Jerusalem, under the leading standard of the 
English king ; and his active spirit intercepted a convoy, or caravan, 
of seven thousand camels. Saladin"^ had fixed his station in the 

the national historians will toll with what lawless and wastofal oijpression they werp 
collected. 

Joinville, p. 17. Cuides-tu que ce soit le roi Richart? 

Yet he was guilty in the opiiuDn of the Moslems, who attest the confession of tho 
assassins that they were sent by the king of England (Hohadiu, p. 225 [P. ii, c, 144-]); 
and. his only defence is an absurd and palpable forgery (Hist, do I’Acadi'mie dos In- 
scriptions, tom. xvi. p. 155-lLi3), a pretended letter from the prince of the asaassiiiM, 
the Sheich, or old man of the mountain, who justified Riohardj by assuming to him- 
self the guilt or merit of the murder,*^ 

See the distress and pious firmness of Saladin, as they are described by Duhadin 


"Von Hammer (Geschichte der Assas- 
sinen, p, 202) sums up against Richard; 
Wilken (vol. iv. p. 485) as strongly for 
actiuittal. Michaud, vol. li, p. 420, de- 
livers no decided opinion. This crime 
was also attributed to Saladin, who is 
said, by an Or'cntal !iutlu)riiy ti.lic run 


tinuator of Tabiu’i), to have employed the 
assassins to murder both Conrad and 
Richard. It is a melancholy admission ; 
but it must bo ackiiowledgud that such 
an act would be le^.h incuusitoteiit w'itli the 
charaLtor of the Clnistiuu than of the 
ALihomctiii kiii;^. — M. 
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holy city ; but the city was struck with consternation and discord : he 
fasted ; he prayed ; he preached ; he oflFered to share the dangers of 
the siege ; but his Mamalukes, who remembered the fate of their 
companions at x\crc, pressed the sultan, with loyal or seditious 
Clamours, to reserve Im person and th^ir courage for the future 
defence of the religion and empire.'^ “ The Moslems were delivered 
by the sudden, or, as they deemed, the miraculous, retreat of the 
Christians ; and the laurels of Richard were blasted by the pru- 
dence, or envy, of his companions. The hero, ascending a hill, and 
veiling his face, exclaimed with an indignant voice, Those who 
are unwilling to rescue, are unworthy to view, the sepulchre of 
Christ!”*" After his return to Acre, on the news that Jaffa w^as 
surprised by the sultan, he sailed with some merchant vessels, and 
leaped foremost on the beach : the castle was relieved by his pre- 
sence ; and sixty thousand Turks and Saracens fled before his arms. 
The discovery of his weakness provoked them to return in the morn- 
ing; and they found him carelessly encamped before the gates with 
only seventeen knights and three hundred archers. Without counting 
their numbers, he sustained their charge; and we learn from the 
evidence of his enemies that the king of England, grasping his lance, 
rode furiously along their front, from the right to the left wing, with- 
out meeting an adversary who dared to encounter his careerJ*^ Am 
I writing the history of Orlando or Ainadis ? 


(p. 7-D, 235-237), wlio himself harangued the defondors of Jerusalem; their fears were 
not unknown to the enemy (Jacob, k Vitriaco, 1. i. o. IDl), p. 1123; Vinisauf, 1. v. c. 
5ii, p. :;y3). 

Yot;, unless the sultan, nr au Ayeubitc prince, remainei in Jerusalem, ncc Curdi 
Turcia, nee Tuna ossent obtumperatuii Uurdis (Bohadin, p. 233 [P. ii. c. 15i3j). lie 
draws aside a curiier of the political curtain. 

Dohadm [p. 237 ), and even Jeflrey dc Vinisaiaf (1. vi. c. 1-S, p. 4ii3-409), ascribe 
the retreat to Richard liimsolf, and Jaeobu.? k Vitriaco observes that, in his nnpatienee 
to depart, in alteruiu viruni niiitatiis est (p. 1 123). Yet JomvUlc, a Ereneh knight, 
accuses tbc envy of IlugU duke of Uurgimdy (p. IIG), without suppusiug, like Matthew 
Paris, that he was bribed by Sahubii. 

The expeditions to Ascaloii, Jerusalem-, and Jaffa, arc related by Bidiadin (p. 
1 St-240) and Abulfeda (p. 51, 52). The author of the IlinciMry, or tbe monk uf Hfc. 
Alban’s, eaimot exaggerate the cadhi’s aecouut of tlio prowess of llieliarLl (Viaisaur, 1. 
vi. 0 . 14-21, p. 412-421 ; Hist. Major, p. 137-143); and uu the whole of this war fcliero 
is a marvellous agroenieut between the Christian and MahomeLaii writeivs, who luiitu- 
ally praise tho virtues of their euoimes. 


^ This celebrated stftry rests solely 
upon the aixthority of Joinville. Jt is not 
mentioned by Vinisauf, who, on the con- 
trary, represents Richard lus dissuading 
llxo crusaders from marcliing against Je- 
rusalem. According to Joinville, when 
the retreat had boon detormiuod \ipon, 
one of Richard’s knights said to him. 
Gracious lord, come hero and I will 
“show you Jerusalem.” But the king 


covered his faco with his mantle, and 
an-swered, “Blessed Lord God, I pray 
“ thee not to let me see thy holy city, 
“ siueo 1 cannot deliver it from tho hands 
“ of thy enemies.” (‘ ^ Biau sire Diex, je 
“ te pri ipic tu no senlfroa quo je'^'oio ta 
“ saiuto cite, pui.squo jo nc lapuisdelhTcr 
“ des mams de ies enuomis.” Joinville, 
p. 113.;— S. 
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During these hostilities a languid and tedious ncgociatiou bc- 
iiistioaty l^ween the Franks and Moslems was started, and continued, 
and broken, and again resumed, and again broken. Some 
A.D. 1193 , acts of royal courtesy, the gift of snow and fruit, the ex- 
ocpumbLr. Norway hawks and Arabian horses, softened the 

asperity of religious war: from the vicissitude of success the 
monarchs might learn to suspect that Heaven was neuter in tlie 
quarrel : nor, after the trial of each other, could either hope for a 
decisive victory.®^ The health both of Richard and Saladiii appeared 
to be in a declining state ; and they respectively suffered the evils of 
distant and domestic warfare : Plautagenet was impatient to punish a 
perfidious rival who had invaded Normandy in his absence ; and the 
indefatigable sultan was subdued by the cries of the people, who was 
the victim, and of the soldiers, who were the instruments, of his 
martial zeal. The first demands of the king of England were tlie 
restitution of Jerusalem, Palestine, and the true cross ; and he firmly 
declared that himself and his brother pilgrims would end their lives 
in the pious labour, rather than return to Europe with Ignominy and 
remorse. But the conscience of Saladin refused, without some 
weighty compensation, to restore the idols, or promote the idolatry, 
of the Christians : he asserted, with equal firmness, his religious and 
civil claim to the sovereignty of Palestine ; descanted on the import- 
ance and sanctity of Jerusalem ; and rejected all terms of the estab- 
lishment, or partition, of the Latins. The marriage which Richard 
proposed, of his sister with the sultan’s brother, was defeated by the 
difference of faith: the princess abhorred the embraces of a Turk; 
and Adel, or Saphadin, would not easily renounce a plurality of 
wives. A personal interview was declined by Saladin, who alleged 
their mutual ignorance of each other’s language ; and the negociatiou 
was managed with much ai't and delay by their interpreters and 
envoys. The final agreement was equally disapproved by the zealots 
of both parties, by the Roman pontiff and the caliph of Bagdad. It 
WTXS stipulated that Jerusalem and the holy sepulchre should be open, 
without tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the Latin Christians ; 
that, after the demolition of Ascalon, they should inclusively possi^ss 
the sea-coast from Jaffa to Tyre ; that the count of Tripoli and the 

See the progress of negociation and hostility in Bohadin (p. e07-‘2r>0), who was 
liimself an actor in the treaty. Richard declared his intention of returning with now 
ariuies to the conquest of the Holy Land; and Saladin answered the menace with a 
civil c-ompliment (Vmisauf, 1. vi. c. 28, p 42.;). 

The most copious and original account of this holy war is Galfridi 'a Viuisauf, 
Itiiicrarium Regis Anglorum Richardi et adiorum in Tor ram Ilierosolyinorum, in nix 
books, published in the iid volume of Gale’s Scriptores Hist. AnglicJina* f]). 247-129). 
Roger llovedeii aud IVIatthcw Uiris afford likewise niahy valuable materials; aud the 
former doscribua with accuiacy the discipline imd iravjgatioii of the English ileeb. 
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prince of Antioch should he comprised in the truce ; and that, during 
three years and three months, all hostilities should cease. The prin- 
cipal chiefs of the two armies swore to the observance of the treaty • 
but the monarchs were satisfied with giving their word and their 
right hand ; and the royal majesty was excused from an oath, which 
always implies some suspicion of falsehood and dishonour. Richard 
embarked for Europe, to seek a long captivity and a premature 
grave ; and the space of a few months concluded the life ot 
and glories of Saladin. The Orientals describe his edify- 
ing death, which happened at Damascus; but they seem 
ignorant of the equal distribution of his alms among the three reli- 
gions, or of the display of a shroud, instead of a standard, to ad- 
monish the East of the instability of human greatness. The unity of 
(nnpire was dissolved by his death ; his sons were oppressed by the 
stronger arm of their uncle Saphadin ; the hostile interests of tlui 
sultans of Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo were again revived ; and 
the Franks or Latins stood, and breathed, and hoped, in their for- 
tresses along the Syrian coast. 

Tlie noblest monument of a conqueror’s fame, “and of the terror 
which he inspired, is the Saladine tenth, a general tax, 
which was imposed on the laity and even the clergy of the ai>. 

I--atiu church for the service of the holy war. I’he prac- 
tice was too lucrative to expire with the occasion ; and this tribute 
became the foundation of all the tithes and tenths on ecclesiastical 
benetices which have been granted by the Roman pontiffs to Catholic 
sovereigns, or reserved for the immediate use of the apostolic see.^*^ 
This pecuniary emolument must have tended to increase the interest 
t)f the j)()pes in the recovery of Palestine : after the death of Saladin 
they preached the crusiule l>y their epistles, their legates, and their 
missionaries ; and the accomplishment of the pious work might have 
heeu expected from the i:eal and talents of Innocent the Third.^'* 
Under that young and ambitious priest the successors of St. Petei 
atlaincfl the full meridian of their greatness : and in a reign ol 
eighteen years he exercised a despotic command over the emiJcrovs 
and kings, wlumi lie raised and dejiosed ; over the nations, whom an 

1<jvou Vurtot (torn- i. p. erU) .idupta the loolisli iiotiLjii of the imlifleruucc of 
S^ituliu, who jiroliiSHoLl tho KoL-aii wltli hus hiwt hroath. 

kSoii tlio hiujcoHHioii of the AyouhituH, hi Abiilpharayina (Dynaat. x>. 277, &c.), 
aiul Lho iahloa of M. de FAri do VdnliLjr lea DaLeis, aud the UibliotlikjLLai 

Oi-ieiitale. 

ThomiiHKiii (Diaciplino de torn. iii. p. 911-1)74) haa copioualy treated oi 

the origin, iihusna, and reHtrictums of these tuLlk^. A theory waa started, but not 
jnii'Htied, that they were ri^litfully due to the piJ])e, a tenth of the Levifcc’a tenth to the 
iii,ti:h piiest (Scldon oil Titliea; wee his Works, vol. iii. p, ii. p. IdBIl). 

Sei) Uie Iniiof'i'iiLiL 111. ui Muratei'i, Script. Ker. Itul. (toni. iii, p. i. p, 461) 
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interdict of months or years deprived, for the offence of their rulers 
of the exercise of Christian worship. In the council of the Lateral 
he acted as the ecclesiastical, almost as the temporal, sovereign o 
the East and West, It was at the feet of his legate that John o: 
England surrendered his crown ; and Innocent may boast of the twe 
most signal triumphs over sense and humanity, the establishment oi 
transubstantiation and the origin of the inquisition. At his voice 
two crusades, the fourth and the fifth, were undertaken ; but, except 
a king of Hungary, the princes of the second order were at the head 
of the pilgrims ; the forces were inadequate to the design, nor did 
The fourth effects Correspond with the hopes and wishes of the 
ITms people. The fourth crusade was diverted 

from Syria to Constantinople ; and the conquest of the 
Greek or Roman empire by the Latins will form the proper and im- 
portant subject of the next chapter. In the fifth, two hundred 
The fifth, thousand Franks were landed at the eastern mouth of the 
A.D, 1218. They reasonably hoped that Palestine must he sub- 

dued in Egypt, the seat and storehouse of the sultan ; and after a 
siege of sixteen mouths the Moslems deplored the loss of Damicita. 
But the Christian army was ruined by the pride and insolence of the 
legate Pelagius, who, in the pope s name, assumed the character of 
general ; the sickly Franks were encompassed by the waters of the 
Nile and the Oriental forces ; and it was by the evacuation of 
Damietta that they obtained a safe retreat, some concessions for the 
pilgrims, and the tardy restitution of the doubtful relic of the true 
cross. The failure may in some measure he ascribed to the abuse 
and multiplication of the crusades, which were preached at the same 
time against the pagans of Livonia, the Moors of Spain, the yMbigouis 
of France, and the kings of Sicily of the Imperial family. Tu these 
meritorious services the volunteers might acquire at home the saiiie 
spiritual indulgence and a larger measure of temporal rewards ; and 
even the popes, in their zeal against a domestic eueiuy, were some- 
times tempted to forget the distress of their Hyriau brethren. From 
the last age of the crusades they derived the occasional command ol 
an army and revenue, and some deep reasoners have suspected that 


the vtli cnisiule, and tlie Kiegc of Damietia, in Jjieolin.s fi Yiiritu'o (1. iii. ji. 
1125-1149, in the (JeaU Dei of an oyc-witneHs; Tlie.sunmvius (in 

Seript. Muratori, tom. vii. p, 825-84(3, c. 11)4-21)7), a eonU'iiij)()iM,ry; aud Stniiil.uH 
(Secreta Fidel. Cnicia, 1. iii. p, xi. c. 4-0), ii diligent compiler; ami of tlie AraldnUH, 
Abulpharagiua (Dynast, p. 204), and the Extracts at the end of Joinvillo (p. 5:Jd, T);)/, 
540, 547, &D.), 

To those who teek the cross against Mainfroy, tho pnpi) (A.n, 1255) grauted 
plenissimani pceeatoruin ronnssiunoin. ITdclus iiiirahantiir (pied tantiim oik pre- 
initteret pro sanguine Ohnstuinoriiin Ldruudeiidu ipiautiiiii pro eriinre iuiidelium 
aliquando (Maitliew rtirjw, \i 785). A higli Jliglit fur the ruivsou of the xiiifh ueiitury 
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the whole cnierprlso, from the first synod of Placentia, was contrived 
and executed by the policy of Rome. The suspicion is not founded 
either in nature or in fact. The successors of St. Peter appear to 
have followed, rather than guided, the impulse^ of manners and pre- 
judice ; without much foresight of the seasons or cultivation of the 
soil, they gathered the ripe and spontaneous fruits of the superstition 
of the times. They gathered these fruits without toil or personal 
danger : in the council of the Laterari, Innocent the Third declared 
an ambiguous resolution of animating the crusaders by his example ; 
but the pilot of the sacred vessel could not abandon the helm, nor 
was Palestine ever blessed with the presence of a Roman pontiff.'*’ 
The persons, the families, and estates of the pilgrims were 
under the immediate protection of the popes; and these TbcEmpcior 
spiritual patrons soon claimed the prerogative of directing 
their operations, and enforcing, by commands and censures, 
the accomplishment of their vow. Frederic the Second,®® the grand- 
son of Barbarossa, was successively the pupil, the enemy, and the victim 
of the church. At the age of twenty-one years, and in obedience to 
his guardian Innocent the Third, he assumed the cross ; the same 
promise was repeated at his royal and imperial coronations, and his 
marriage with the heiress of Jerusalem for over bound him to defend 
the kingdom of his son Conrad. But as Frederic advanced in age 
and authf)rity, he repented of the rash engagements of his youth : 
his liberal sense and knowledge taught him to despise the phantoms 
of superstition and the crowns of Asia ; he no longer entertained the 
same revei-ence for the successors of Innocent ; and his ambition was 
occupied by the restoration of the Italian monarchy from Sicily to 
the Alps. But the success of this project would have reduced the 
popes to their primitive simplicity, and, after the delays and excuses 
of twelve years, they urged the emperor, with entreaties and threats, 
to fix the time and place of his departure for Palestine. In the 
harbours of Sicily and Apulia he prepared a fleet of one hundred 
galleys, and of one hundred vessels, that were framed to transport 
and land two thousand five hundred knights, with their horses and 
attendants ; his vassals of Naples and Germany formed a powerful 
army, and the number of English crusaders was magnified to sixty 


Thifi simple idua. is agreeable to Lho good sense of Mnshoim (Institut. Hist, KccleiJ. 
p. and the fine philoaopLy of Ilume (Iliat. of England, vol. i. t). SSOJ. 

Tlio original matoiials for tbo crusade of Frodoric IT. may bo drawn from 
Richard do St. Ooriiiano fin Muratori, Script. Roi*um Ital. tom. vii. p. 1003-101t1) 
and Matthew Paris (p. 280, 291, 3()i), :U)4r). Tlio moHt rational moderns are 

Floury (Hint. Jilecles. tom. xvi.'), Vertot (Chevaliers do Mauho, tom. i. 1. iii.), 
(jiaimone [Tutoriti Civile di Nap(dij tom, ii. 1, xvi.), and Muratori (Annali d'ltalia, 
tom. X. ), 
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thousand by the report of fame. But the inevitable or affected slow- 
ness of these mighty preparations consumed the strength and pro- 
visions of the more indigent pilgrims ; the multitude was thinned by 
sickness and desertion, and the sultry summer of Calabria anticipated 
the mischiefs of a Syrian campaign. At length the emperor hoisted 
sail at Brundusium, with a fleet and army of forty thousand men ; 
but he kept the sea no more than three days, and his hasty retreat, 
which was ascribed by his fidends to a grievous indisposition, was 
accused by his enemies as a voluntary and obstinate disobedience. 
For suspending his vow was Frederic excommunicated by Gregory 
the Ninth ; for presuming, the next year, to accomplish his vow, he 
was again excommunicated by the same pope.^‘^ While he served 
under the banner of the cross a crusade was preached against him in 
Italy ; and after his return he was compelled to ask pardon for the 
injuries which he had suffered. The clergy and militai-y orders of 
Palestine were previously instructed to renounce his communion and 
dispute his commands, and in his own kingdom the emperor was 
forced to consent that the orders of the camp should he issued in the 
name of God and of the Christian republic. Frederic entered Jeru- 
salem in triumph, and with his own hands (for no priest would 
perform the office) he took the crown from the altar of the holy 
sepulchre. But the patriarch east an interdict on the church which 
his presence had profaned; and the knights of the hospital and 
temple informed the sultan how easily ho might be surprised ami 
slain in his unguarded visit to the river Jordan. In such a state of 
fanaticism and faction, victory was hopeless and defence was diflicult ; 
but the conclusion of an advantageous peace may be imputed to 
the discord of the Mahometans, and their personal esteem for the. 
character of Frederic. The enemy of the church is accused of imuii- 
taining with the miscreants an intercourse of hospitality and Iritnid- 
ship unworthy of a Christian ; of despising the harreiiness of tbi! 
land ; and of indulging a profane thought that if Jehovah InuL seen 
the kingdom of Naples, he never would have selected Palestine for tlu^ 
inheritance of his chosen people. Yet Frederic obtained from the 
sultan the restitution of Jerusalem, of Bethlem and Nazareth, of 
Tyre and Sidon ; the Latins were allowed to inhabit and fortify tbe 
city ; an equal code of civil and religious freedom was rathiiul for 
the sectaries of Jesus and those of Mahomet; and, while tbi^, forimu' 
worshipped at the holy sepulchre, the latter might pray and preuch 
in the mosque of the temple from whence the prophet uutUu’look 

Poor MTuratovi knows what to thinks but knows noL what to say: (Jliino (lul il 
capo,” &t}., p. ;iS2. 

Tlio chn'f^y artfully coiifuuiuloiH,Uu imomijik' or rliurL-h of tlio tomph* witli tlio 
holy Ri'puldue, and tliuir wilful urror has dccuivod hnth VLirlot anti Mural, ori. 
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liis nocturnal journey to heaven. The clergy deplored this scandalous 
toleration, and the weaker Moslems were gradually expelled ; hut 
every rational object of the crusades was accomplished without blood- 
shed ; the churches were restored, the monasteries were replenished, 
and, in the space of fifteen years, the Latins of Jerusalem exceeded 
the number of six thousand. This peace and prosperity, for which 
they were ungrateful to their benefactor, was terminated by the 
irruption of the strange and savage hordes of Oarizmians.'’^ Flying 
from the arms of the Moguls, those shepherds of the invasion 
Caspian rolled headlong on Syria ; and the union of the cnnlnians 
J'h'anks with the sultans of Aleppo, Hems, and Damascus 
was insufficient to stem the violence of the torrent Whatever stood 
against them was cut off by the sword or dragged into captivity; the 
military orders were almost exterminated in a single battle ; and in 
the pillage of the city, in the profanation of the holy sepulchre, the 
Latins confess and regret the modesty and discipline of the Turks 
and Saracens. 

Of the seven crusades, the two last were undertaken by Louis the 
Ninth, king of France, who lost his liberty in Egypt, and 
his life on the coast of Africa. Twenty-eight years after anathe bixth 
his death he was canonized at Rome, and sixty-five miracles A.r)’ 
were readily found and solemnly attested to justify the 
claim of the royal saint.®^ The voice of history renders a more 
honourable testimony, that he united the virtues of a king, an hero, 
and a man; that Ins martial spirit was tempered by the love of 
private and public justice ; and that Louis was the father of his 
))eople, the friend of his neighbours, and the terror of the infidels. 
Superstition alone, in all the extent of her baleful influence,®^ cor- 
rupted his understanding and his heart ; his devotion stooped to 
admire and imitate the begging friars of Francis and Dominic ; he 
pursued with blind and cruel zeal the enemies of the faith ; and the 
l)est of kings twice descended from his throne to seek the adventures 
of a spiritual knight-errant. A monkish historian would have been 

The iiTuptlou oi* the Ctirizmiaiis, or CornsnuiiB, is related by Matthew Paris 
(p. 54G, 547), Jiiid by Joinville, Nangis, and the Arabians (p. Ill, 112, 101, 192, 

Head, if you can, the Life and Miracles nf St. Louis, by the confessor of Queen 
Margaret (p. 291-52:{, JoiuviUo, du Louvre). 

ya Ho believed all that mother cluireh taught (Joinville, p. 10), but he cautioned 
.loinviUe against disputing with infidels. “ L’Diniuelay (said ho in his old language), 
tpiand il ot inedire dc la lojr Creslionuo, no doit pas defibndre la loy Crestienne no 
“ uiaia iiuo do ToHiibe, doqnoi il doit donuor pariui lu ventre dedons, taut comme olle 
y punt entrer” (p. 12). 

Thi*y WL'Vo ill .dUiinoL* with Kyub, sidtan of Egypt. Wilken, vol. vi. p. 650.— M. 
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content to applaud the most despicable part of his character ; but tlic 
noble and gallant Jolnvillc,^^ who sharped the friendship and captivity 
of Louis, has traced with the pencil of nature the free portrait of his 
virtues as well as of his failings. From this intimate knowledge wo 
may learn to suspect the political views of depressing their great 
vassals, wdiich are so often imputed to the royal authors of the 
crusades. Above all the princes of the middle ages Louis the Ninth 
successfully laboured to restore the prerogatives of the crown ; but it 
was at home, and not in the East, that he acquired for himself and 
his posterity; his vow was the result of enthusiasm and sickness: 
and if he were the promoter, he was likewise the victim, of this 
holy madness. I'or the invasion of Egypt, France was exhausted 
of her troops and treasures; he covered the sea of Cyprus with 
ekditeen hundred sails: the most modest enumeration {iinounts to 
fifty thousand men ; and, if we might trust his own confession, as it 
is reported by Oriental vanity, he disembarked nine thousand five 
hundred horse, and one hundred and thirty thousand foot, who per- 
formed their pilgrimage under the shadow of his power.°^ 

In complete armour, the oriflamme waving before liim, Tjouis 
leaped foremost on the beach ; and the strong city of 
luimott'i, Damietta, which had cost his predecessors a siege of sixteen 
All. 1 ^ 19 . abandoned on the first assault by the treinhling 

Moslems. But Damietta was the first and the last of his conquests ; 
and in the fifth and sixth crusades the same causes, almost on the 
same ground, were productive of similar calamities.'**^ After a 
ruinous delay, which introduced into the camp the seeds of an epi- 
demical disease, the Franks advanced from the sea-coast towards the 
capital of Egypt, and strove to surmount the unseasonable iiiuiidatir)ii‘ 
of the Nile which opposed their progress. Under the eye of their 
intrepid monarch, the barons and knights of France disjdayed their 
invincible contempt of danger and discipline ; his brother, the (*ouut 
of Artois, stormed with inconsiderate valour the town of Massoura ; 


l have two editions of Juinvillo: the one (Ptiris, li>(18) iiiiiKt valuablo for tlii' 
ohservations of Ducango; the other (Pans au Louvre, 171>1 ) moRt ])rot!iouH fur the punj 
and authentic text, a MS. of which Im been recently dlscovored The liiMt; lidiLiir ])rnvi*s 
that the history of St, Louis was finished A.n. LIDO; wiLhoiit explaining, or oven 
adiniriug, the ago of the author, which must have exoeuded iiintity years iProfaco, p. 
XI.; Observations rleDucange, p. 17). 

Joinville, p. Arabic Extracts, p. 549.' 

^ The last editors have enriched their Jninvillo with largo and fluriouH extracts 
from the Arabic historians, Macrizi, Abulfeda, t'tc. See likewise Abulpluu'agiua 
(Dynast, p. o22-:i25), who calls him by the corrupt ii.'iinG of lUnicfnim. Mattliinv 
Paris (p. 084) has described the rival folly of the Frcncli ami lingUdi who fought 

and fell at Massour/i. 


" Comjiaro VVilkon, vol vii, p, 01. — M, 
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and the carrier pigeons announced to the inhabitants of Cairo that 
all was lost. But a soldier, who afterwards usurped the sceptre, 
rallied the flying troops : the main body of the Christians was far 
behind their vanguard, and Artois was overpowered and slain. A 
shower of Greek fire was incessantly poured on the invaders ; the 
Nile was commanded by the Eg3rptian galleys, the open country by 
the Arabs ; all provisions were intercepted ; each day aggravated the 
sickness and famine ; and about the same time a retreat was found 
to be necessary and impracticable. The Oriental writers confess that 
Louis might have escaped if he would have deserted his subjects : he 
was made prisoner, with the greatest part of his nobles ; all who 
could not redeem their lives by service or ransom were inhumanly 
massacred, and the walls of Cairo were decorated with a circle of 
Christian heads.“’ The king of France was loaded with 
chains, but the generous victor, a great-grandson of the 
brother of Saladin, sent a robe of honour to his royal Apiiis— 
captive, and his deliverance, with that of his soldiers, was 
obtained by the restitution of Damietta and the payment of four 
hundred thousand pieces of gold. In a soft and luxurious climate 
the degenerate children of the companions of Nom’eddin and Saladin 
were incapable of resisting the flower of European chivalry; they 
triumphed by the arms of their slaves or Mamalukes, the hardy 
natives of Tartary, who at a tender age had been purchased of the 
Syrian merchants, and were educated in the camp and palace of the 
sultan. But Egypt soon afforded a new example of the danger of 
praetorian bands ; and the rage of these ferocious animals, who had 
been let loose on the strangers, was provoked to devour their bene- 
factor. In the pride of conquest, Touran Shaw, the last of his 
race, was murdered by his Mamalukes ; and the most daring of the 
assassins entered the chamber of the captive king, with drawn 
scimitars, and their hands imbrued in the blood of their sultan. The 
firmness of Louis commanded their respect ; their avarice prevailed 


Savary, in hia agreeable Lettres snr l^Egypte, haa given a description of Damietta 
[tom. i. lottre X 2 dii. p. 274-290), and a narrative of the expedition of St. Louis (xxv. 

31)6-350). 

88 For the ransom of St. Louis a million of byzants was asked and granted; but the 
sultau'a generosity reduced that sum to 800,000 byzants, which are valued by J Dinvillo 
at 4nO,0()0 French livres of his own time, and expressed by Matthew Paris by 100,000 
marks of silver [Ducango, Dissertation xx. sur Joinville). 

^ The idea of the emirs to choose Louis for their sultan is seriously attested by 
Joinville [p. 77, 78), and docs not appear to me so absurd as to M. de Voltaire (Hist, 
Ocne'ri.e, tom, ii. p. 386, 387), The Mamalukes themselves were strangers, rebels, 
and equals : they had felt his valour, they hoped his conversion; and such a motion, 
wliich was not seconded, might be made perhaps by a secret Christian in their tumul- 
tuous assembly,* 

“ Wilken, vol. vii. p. 257, thinks the proposition could not have been made in 
earnest.— M. 

VOIi. Vll. 
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over cruelty and zeal, the treaty was accomplished, and the king of 
France, with the relics of his army, was permitted to embark for 
Palestine. He wasted four years within the walls of Acre, unable to 
visit Jerusalem, and unwilling to return without glory to his native 
country. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after sixteen years of 
wisdom and repose, to undertake the seventh and last of the cru- 
sades. His finances were restored, his kingdom was enlarged ; a 
hew generation of warriors had arisen, and he embarked with fresh 
confidence at the head of six thousand horse and thirty thousand foot. 
The loss of Antioch had j^i'ovoked the enterprise ; a wild hope of 
baptizing the king of Tunis tempted him to steer for the African 
coast I and the report of an immense treasure reconciled his troops to 
His death delay of their voyage to the Holy Land. Instead of a 
proselyte, he found a siege ; the French panted and died 
the sevButh On the humiug sands ; St. Louis expired in his tent ; and 
Ld.i27o, no sooner had he closed his eyes than his son and successor 
gave the signal of the retreat.^’^^ ‘^It is thus,” says a 
lively writer, “ that a Christian king died near the ruins of Carthago, 
“ waging war against the sectaries of Mahomet, in a land to which 
“ Dido had introduced the deities of Syria.” 

A more unjust and absurd constitution cannot be devised than that 
which condemns the natives of a country to perpetual scr- 
MamaiukcB vitude Under the arbitrary dominion of strangers and slaves. 

Yet such has been the state of Egypt above five hundred 
1250-161 . mos>t illustrious sultans of the Baharitc and 

Borgite dynasties were themselves promoted from the Tartar and 
Circassian hands ; and the four-and-twenty beys, or military chiefs, 
have ever been succeeded, not by their sons, hut by their servants. 
They produce the great charter of their liberties, the treaty of Selim 
the First with the republic ; and the Othman emperor still acu'epts 
from Egypt a slight acknowledgment of tribute and subjection 
With some breathing intervals of peace and order, the two dynasties 

See tliB eSpedition in the Annals of St. Louis, by William do Xangis, p. 270-287; 
and the Arabic Extracts, p. 545, 555, of the Louvrs edition of Joinvillo. 

Voltaire, Hist. G 6 n<Srale, tom. ii, p. 391. 

10 * The chronology of the two dynasties of Mamalukes, the Baharitos, Turks ot 
Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borgites, Circassians, is given by Pocock (Prolcpfoin. lul 
Abulpharag. p. 6-31) andDeGuignes (tom.i. p. 264-270) ; their history from Abtilfcda 
Macrizi, &;c., to the beginning of the xvth century, by the same M. do Guignos (tom. 
iv.p. 110-328). 

‘“•i Savary, Lettres sur TEgypte, tom. ii. lettro xv. p. 180-208. I much qucHtiou 
the authenticity of this copy; yet it is true that sultan Selim concluilod a treaty witli 
the Circassians or Mamalukes of Egj^t, and left them in possession of arms, richoSj 
and power. See a now Abregd de THistoire Ottomanc, composed in Egypt, and trails 
lated by M. Digoon (tom. i. p. 05-58,* Paris, 1781), a curious, authentic, and national 
hist 017 . 
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are marked as a period of rapine and bloodshed ; but their throne, 
however shaken, reposed on the two pillars of discipline and valour ; 
their sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, and Syria; their 
Mamalukes were multiplied from eight hundred to twenty-five thou- 
sand horse ; and their numbers were increased by a provincial militia 
of one hundred and seven thousand foot, and the occasional aid of 
sixty-six thousand Arabs. Princes of such power and spirit could 
not long endure on their coast an hostile and independent nation ; 
and if the ruin of the Franks was postponed about forty years, they 
were indebted to the cares of an unsettled reign, to the invasion of 
the Mogols, and to the occasional aid of some warlike pilgrims. 
Among these the English reader will observe the name of our first 
Edward, who assumed the cross in the lifetime of his father Henry. 
At the head of a thousand soldiers the future conijueror of Wales 
and Scotland delivered Acre from a siege ; marched as far as Nazareth 
with an army of nine thousand men ; emulated the fame of his 
uncle Richard; extorted, by his valour, a ten years’ truce and 
escaped, with a dangerous wound, from the dagger of a fanatic 
Antioch, whose situation had been less Lossof 
exposed to the calamities of the holy war, was finally occu- 
pied and ruined by Bondoedar, or Bibars, sultan of Egypt 
and Syria ; the Latin principality was extinguished ; and the first seat 
of the Christian name was dispeopled by the slaughter of seventeen, 
and the captivity of one hundred, thousand of her inhabitants. The 
maritime towns of Laodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Jaffa, and the stronger castles of the Hospitalers and Templars, 
successively fell; and the whole existence of the Franks was confined 
to the city and colony of St. John of Acre, which is sometimes de- 
scribed by the more classic title of Ptolemais. 


Si tbtum quo regnum occupdnint tempus rsBpiciafl, prseaertim quod fiux propius, 
roperios illud bollia, pugniSj injuriis, ac rapiuis refertum [A1 Jannabi, apud Pocock, 
p. :;i). TUo reign of Mobammed (a.p. 1311-1341) affords an happy exception (De 
OiiignoH, tom. iv. p, 208-210). « , , , 

They are now reduced to €500: but the expense of each Mamaluke maybe rated 
at lUOlouis: and Egypt groans under the avarico and insolence of these strangers 
f Voyages de Volney, tom. i. p. 89-187). . . , 

See Carbo’H History of England, vol. ii. p. 165-175, and his ongmaJ authors, 
Thomas Wikos and Walter Hemingford (1. iu. c. 34, 35), in Gkile’s Collection (tom. ii. 
p. 97, 589-592), They are both ignorant of the princess Eleanor's piety in sucking the 
poisoned wound, and saving her husband at the risk of her own life. 

^ SanutuB, Secret. Fidolium Orucis, 1. iii. p. xii. c. 

Huns, tom. iv. p. 143, from the Arabic historians. 


9, and Do Guignes, Hist, dcs 


• Gibbon colours rather highly the this attempt at assassination. Wilken, 
auccesa of Edward. Wilkon is more vol. vii. p. S02. Ptolemaeus Lucensis is 
accurate, vol. vii. p, 593, &c,— M, the eariieSt authority for the devotion of 

>» The sultan Bibars was coneemod in Eleanora. Ibid. 605.— M. 
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After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre,^“® which is distant about seventy 
miles, became the metropolis of the Latin (Christians, and was 
adorned with strong and stately buildings, with aqueducts, an arti- 
ficial port, and a double wall. The population was increased by 
the incessant streams of pilgrims and fugitives ; in the pauses of 
hostility the trade of the East and West was attracted to this con- 
venient station, and the market could offer the produce of every 
clime and the interpreters of every tongue. But in this conflux of 
nations every vice was propagated and practised : of all the disciples 
of Jesus and Mahomet, the male and female inhabitants of Acre 
were esteemed the most corrupt, nor could the abuse of religion be 
corrected by the discipline of law. The city had many sovereigns 
and no government. The kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the 
house of Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts of Tripoli and 
Sidon, the great masters of the hospital, the temple, and the Teutonic 
order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the pope’s legate, 
the kings of France and England, assumed an independent command ; 
seventeen tribunals exercised the power of life and death ; every 
criminal was protected in the adjacent quarter ; and the perpetual 
jealousy of the nations often burst forth in acts of violence and blood. 
Some adventurers, who disgraced the ensign of -the cross, oompem- 
sated their want of pay by the plunder of the Mahometan villages ; 
nineteen Syrian merchants, who traded under the public faith, were 
despoiled and hanged by the Christians, and the denial of satisfaction 
justified the arms of the sultan Khalil. He marched against Acre at 
the head of sixty thousand horse and one hundred and forty thou- 
sand foot ; his train of artillery (if I may use the word) was numerous 
and weighty ; the separate timbers of a single engine were trans- 
ported in one hundred waggons ; and the royal historian Abulfcda, 
who served with the troops of Plamah, was himself a spectator of the 
holy war. Whatever might be the vices of the Franks, their ’courage 
was rekindled by enthusiasm and despair ; but they w^ere torn by 
the discord of seventeen chiefs, and overwhelmed on all sides by the 
The loss of powers of the sultan. After a siege of thirty-three days 
the double wall was forced by the Moslems; the prin- 
A.Si29i, cipal tower yielded to their engines ; the Mamalnkcs 
made a general assault; the city was stormed, and death 
or slavery was the lot of sixty thousand Christians. Tlie convent, 
or rather fortress, of the Templars resisted three days longer; 
hut the great master was pierced with an arrow, and, of five hun- 


loa 


' The stat s of Acts is represented in all the ehronieles of the times, and most 
toS^*ih^p?337^ Scriptoros llorum Italioamm, 
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dred knights, only ten were left alive, less happy than the victims 
of the sword, if they lived to suffer on a scaffold in the unjust and 
cruel proscription of the whole order. The king of Jerusalem, the 
patriarch, and the great master of the hospital effected their retreat 
to the shore ; but the sea was rough, the vessels were insufficient, and 
great numbers of the fugitives were drowned before they could reach 
the isle of Cyprus, which might comfort Lusignan for the loss of 
Palestine. By the command of the sultan the churches and fortifi- 
cations of the Latin cities were demolished : a motive of avarice or 
fear still opened the holy sepulchre to some devout and defenceless 
pilgrims : and a mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the 
coast which had so long resounded with the world's dbbateJ“® 


See the final expulsion of the Franks in Sanutus, 1. iii. p. sii, c, 11-22; Abul- 
feda, Macrizi, &c., m De Guignea, tom. iv. p. 162, 164; and Vertot, tom. i. 1. iii. p. 
407-428.'* 


“ After these chapters of Gibhon, the mand par Chai'les Yillars, Paris, 1808,' 
masterly prize composition, ' Essai sur or the original Gennan, in Heeren’a ‘ Ver- 
rinfiuencs des Croisades sur I’Europe, mischte Schriften/ may be read with great 
par A. H. L. Heeren, traduit de TAlle- advantage. — M. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

Schism of the Geeeks and Latins. — State of Constantinople.— Revolt 
OF THE Bulgaeians. — Isaac Angelus detheoned by his* Bkother 
Alexius. — Origin of the Fourth Crusade.— Alliance of the French 
AND Venetians with the Son of Isaac. — Their Naval Expedition to 
Constantinople. — The two Sieges and Final Conquest of the City 
BY THE Latins, 

The restoration of the Western empire by Charlemagne was speedily 
Schism of followed by the separation of the Greek and Latin churches.^ 
the Greeks, religious and national animosity still divides the two 
largest communions of the Christian world ; and the schism of Coil- 
stantinople, by alienating her most useful allies, and provoking her 
most dangerous enemies, has precipitated the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire in the East. 

In the course of the present history the aversion of the Greeks for 
Their Latins has been often visible and conspicuous. It was 

aversion to orimnallv derived from the disdain of servitude, inflamed, 
after the time of Constantine, by the pride of equality oi 
dominion, and finally exasperated by the preference which their rebel- 
lious subjects had given to the alliance of the Franks. In every age 
the Greeks were proud of their superiority in profane and religious 
knowledge: they had first received the light of Christianity; they 
had pronounced the decrees of the seven general councils; they 
alone possessed the language of Scripture and philosophy : nor should 
the barbarians, immersed in the darkness of the W est," presume to 
argue on the high and mysterious questions of theological science. 
Those barbarians despised in their turn the restless and subtle levity 
of the Orientals, the authors of every heresy, and blessed their own 
simplicity, which was content to hold the tradition of the apos- 
tolic church. Yet in the seventh century the synods of Spain, 
and afterwards of France, improved or corrupted the Nicene creed, 


\ In .the successive centuries, from tlie ixth to the xviiith, Moslicim traces the 
schism of the Greeks with learning, clearness, and impartiality: (lusfcifcut. 

Hist. Eccles. p. 277), Leo HI. p. 303; Photius, p. 307, 308; Michael Oerularius, p. 
370 , 371, &c, 

^ ^i/ertrsSsTg za) erxorovs d.m}uv<7^, vm ^Ecr-.rlmu (JtiOipas 

(Phot. Epist. p. 47, edit. Montacui). The Oriental patriai-eh (a>u- 
tinues to apply the images of tlumder, earthcxtiake, hiiil, wild boar, precursuns of 
Antichrist, &c. &c. 
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on the mysterious subject of the third person of the Trinity.® In 
the lonff controversies of the East the nature and gene- ^ 

^ ^ I?roG6ssLon 

ration of the Christ had been scrupulously defined; and gr^theHoiy 
the well-known relation of father and son seemed to convey 
a faint image to the human mind. The idea of birth was less ana- 
logous to the Holy Spirit, who, instead of a divine gift or attribute, 
was considered by the Catholics as a substance, a person, a god ; he 
was not begotten, but in the orthodox style he proceeded. Did he 
proceed from the Father alone, perhaps hy the Son? or from the 
Father and the Son ? The first of these opinions was asserted by 
the Greeks, the second by the Latins ; and the addition to the 
Nicene creed of the word filioque kindled the flame of discord be- 
tween the Oriental and the Gallic churches. In the origin of the 
dispute the Roman pontiffs aflFected a character of neutrality and 
moderation ; ^ they condemned the innovation, but they acquiesced 
in the sentiment, of their Transalpine brethren : they seemed desirous 
of casting a veil of silence and charity over the superfluous research ; 
and in the correspondence of Charlemagne and Leo the Third, the 
pope assumes the liberality of a statesman, and the prince descends 
to the passions and prejudices of a priest.^ But the orthodoxy of 
Rome spontaneously obeyed the impulse of her temporal policy ; and 
the Jilioque, which Leo wished to erase, was transcribed in the symbol 
and chanted in the liturgy of the Vatican. The Nicene and Atha- 
nasian creeds are held as the Catholic faith, without which none can 
be saved; and both Papists and Protestants must now sustain and 
return the anathemas of the Greeks, who deny the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father. Such articles 
of faith are not susceptible of treaty ; but the rules of dis- 
cipliue will vary in remote and independent churches ; and 
the reason, even of divines, might allow that the dijfference 
is inevitable and harmless. The craft or superstition of Rome has 
imposed on her priests and deacons the rigid obligation of celibacy ; 
among the Greeks it is confined to the bishops ; the loss is compen- 

^ Tho laystoriouB aubjoct of tlio pi’OCDSsion of tlic Holy Gbost ia discusaed in 
hiaboriciil, theological, and coiitroyeraial sense, oi- uonsensB, by the Jeaiiit PetaviuK. 
[JJogtnata Thcologica, tom. ii. 1. vii. p. 302-4*10.) 

^ Jiofore the shilne of St. Peter he placed two shields of the weight of 94i pounds 
of pure silver; on which he inscribed the text of both creeds (ntrotiuG symholo) pro 
anioro ct cautdd orthodoxoc fidci (Anastas, in Leon. III. in Muratori, tom. iii. pars i. 
p. 2l)Hj. IliH language most clearly proves that neither tho filioque nor the Atha- 
iiasiau creed wtTe received at Homo about tho year 830. ^ 

^ TliO Miflsi of Charlemagne prossod him to declare that all who rejected the 
jiliotiur, at least tho doctrine, must he damned. All, replies the pope, are not 
capable of reaching the altiora luystoria; qui potuerit, ot non voluerit, sal vus esse 
non poiiiHt (Uolleefc. Concil. tom. is. p. 277-2B0). Tho would leave a large 

loophole of Hulvatiou' 
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sated by dignity or annihilated by age; and the parochial clergy, 
the papas, enjoy the conjugal society of the wives whom they have 
married before their entrance into holy orders, A question concern- 
ing the AzymB was fiercely debated in the eleventh century, and the 
essence of the Eucharist was supposed in the East and West to 
depend on the use of leavened or unleavened bread. Shall I 
mention in a serious history the furious reproaches that were urged 
against the Latins, who for a long while remained on the defensive ? 
They neglected to abstain, according to the apostolical decree, from 
things strangled, and from blood; they fasted, a Jewish observance! 
on the Saturday of each week : during the first week of Lent they 
permitted the use of milk and cheese ; ^ their infirm monks were in- 
dulged in the taste of flesh ; and animal grease was substituted for 
the want of vegetable oil : the holy chrism or unction in baptism was 
reserved to the episcopal order ; the bishops, as the bridegrooms of 
their churches, were decorated with rings; their priests shaved their 
faces, and baptized by a single immersion. Such were the cidmes 
which provoked the zeal of the patriarchs of Constantinople, and 
which were justified with equal zeal by the doctors of the Latin 
church.’’^ 

Bigotry and national aversion are powerful magnifiers of every 
Ambitious object of dispute ; but the immediate cause of the schism of 
the Greeks may be traced in the emulation of the leading 
of Graaun- prelates, who maintained the supremacy of the old metro- 
the’poper^’^ superior to all, and of the reigning capital, inferior to 
A.D 857 -aac. nQYie, in the Christian world. About the middle of the 
ninth century, Photius,® an ambitious layman, the captain of the 
guards and piincipal secretary, was promoted by merit and favour 
to the more desirable office of patriarch of Constantinople. In science, 
even ecclesiastical science, he surpassed the clergy of the age ; and 
the purity of his morals has never been impeached : but his ordi- 
nation was hasty, his rise was irregular ; and Ignatius, his abdicated 
predecessor, was yet supported by the public compassion and the 
obstinacy of his adherents. They appealed to the tribunal of 
Nicholas the First, one of the proudest and most aspiring of the 

® lu France, after some harsher laws, the ecclesiastical discipline is now relaxed; 
milk, cheese, and butter are become a perpetual, and eggs an annual, indulgence in 
Lent (Vie priv^e des Franpois, tom. ii. p. 27-38). 

^ The original paonuments of the schism, of the charges of the Oreoka againat tUo 
Latins, are deposited in the epistles of Photius (Epist. Encyclicii, ii. p. 47 -Gl) and 
of Michael Cerularius (Canisii Antiq. Lectionea, tom. iii. p. i. p. 28l-;'24, odiL. 
Basnage, with the prolix answer of Cardinal Humbert). 

« Tho xth volume of the Venice edition of the Councils contains all tho acta of the 
synods, and history of Photius: they are abridged, with a faint tingo of prcjudico or 
prudence, by Dupin and Floury. 
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Roman pontiffs, who embraced the welcome opportunity of judging 
and condemning his rival of the East Their quarrel was embittered 
by a conflict of jurisdiction over the king and nation of the Bulgarians , 
nor was their recent conversion to Christianity of much avail to either 
prelate, unless he could number the proselytes among the subjects of 
his power. With the aid of his court the Greek patriarch was vic- 
torious ; but in the furious contest he deposed in his turn the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and involved the Latin church in the reproach of 
heresy and schism. Photius sacrificed the peace of the world to a 
short and precarious reign : he fell with his patron, the Caesar Bardas ; 
and Basil the Macedonian performed an act of justice in the restora- 
tion of Ignatius, whose age and dignity had not been sufficiently 
respected. From his monastery, or prison, Photius solicited the 
favour of the emperor by pathetic complaints and artful flattery ; and 
the eyes of his rival were scarcely closed when he was again restored 
to the throne of Constantinople. After the death of Basil he expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes of courts and the ingratitude of a royal pupil : 
the patriarch was again deposed, and in his last solitary hours he 
might regret the freedom of a secular and studious life. In each 
revolution the breath, the nod, of the sovereign had been accepted by 
a submissive clergy; and a synod of three hundred bishops was 
always prepared to hail the triumph, or to stigmatise the fall, of the 
holy, or the execrable, Photius.® By a delusive promise of succour 
or reward, the popes were tempted to countenance these various pro- 
ceedings; and the synods of Constantinople were ratified by their 
epistles or legates. But the court and the people, Ignatius and 
Photius, were equally adverse to their claims ; their ministers were 
insulted or imprisoned ; the procession of the Holy Ghost was for- 
gotten ; Bulgaria w^as for ever annexed to the Byzantine throne ; and 
the schism was prolonged by their rigid censure of all the multiplied 
ordinations of an irregular patriarch. The darkness and corruption 
of the tenth century suspended the intercourse, without reconciling 
the minds, of the two nations. But when the Norman sword restored 
the churches of Ai)ulia to the jurisdiction of Rome, the departing 
flock was warned, by a petulant epistle of the Greek patriarch, to 
avoid and abhor the errors of the Latins. The rising majesty of 
Home could no longer bi'ook the insolence of a rebel ; and Michael 
('!emlarius was excommunicated in the heart of Constautiiiople by 
tlui pope’s legates. Shaking the dust from their feet, they deposited 

» Tlic Hynofl of Coii«lantmoplc, litjlcl in the year 8G9, in the -viuth of the general 
coiincilB, ilio liiflfc iiKBPinbly of the East winch in rocogiuKocl by the Homan church. 
She rojootR the pynodH of ConHtantiui)i>lo of the yearn 8G7 anrl 879, which were, how* 
ever, eipially luiineroufi aiol noisy; but they woi-e favourable to PliotiuB. 
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on the altar of St. Sophia a direful anathema, which enumerates 
The popes the seven mortal heresies of the Greeks, and devctes the 
mcXttS" guilty teachers, and their unhappy sectaries, to the eternal 
society of the devil and his angels. According to the 
and emergencies of the church and state, a friendly correspoiid- 

A d^id 54 sometimes resumed ; the language of charity and 

’ concord was sometimes affected; but the Greeks have 
never recanted their errors, the popes have never repealed their sen- 
tence ; and from this thunderbolt we may date the consummation of 
the schism. It was enlarged by each ambitious step of the Roman 
pontiffs : the emperors blushed and trembled at the ignominious fate 
of their royal brethren of Germany ; and the people was scandalised 
by the temporal power and military life of thr Latin clergy.^ ^ 

The aversion of the Greeks and Latins was nourished and mani- 
fested in the three first expeditions to the Holy Land. 
SrSreete Alcxius Comncnus contrived the absence at least of the 
aiidLa^ms, fQ^midable pilgrims: his successors, Manuel and Isaac 
1100-1200. conspired with the Moslems for the ruin of the 

greatest princes of the Franks ; and their crooked and malignant 
policy was seconded by the active and voluntary obedience of every 
order of their subjects. Of this hostile temper a large portion may 
doubtless be ascribed to the difference of language, dress, and manners, 
which severs and alienates the nations of the globe. The pride as 
well as the prudence of the sovereign was deeply wounded by the 
intrusion of foreign armies that claimed a right of traversing his 
dominions, and passing under the walls of his capital : his subjects 
were insulted and plundered by the rude strangers of the West : and 
the hatred of the pusillanimous Greeks was sharpened by secret envy 
of the bold and pious enterprises of the Franks, But these profane 
causes of national enmity were fortified and inflamed by the venom 
of religious zeal. Instead of a kind embrace, an hospitable reception 
from their Christian brethren of the East, every tongue was taught to 
repeat the names of schismatic and heretic, mure odious to an ortho- 
dox ear than those of pagan and infidel : instead of being loved for 
the general conformity of faith and worship, they were abhorred for 
some rules of discipline, some questions of theology, in 'wdiicli them- 
selves or their teachers might differ from the Oriental church. In 
the crusade of Louis the Seventh the Greek clergy washed and 


See this anathema in the Councils, tom. xi. p. 1457-14G0, 

“ Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. i. p, 31-33 [tom, i. p. 03-08, od. Bonn]) ropresonts tho 
obhoiTence, not only of the church, but of the palace, for Gregory VXI., the popes, aiul 
Uie Latin communion. The style of Ciunamus and Nicotas is still more vuhoinowt. 
Yet how calm is the v^oice of history compared with that of pulomicul 
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purified fee altars which had been defiled by the sacrifice of a French 
priest. The companions of Frederic Baxbarossa deplore the iniurirs 
which they endured, both mword and deed, from the peculiar rancoS 
of the bishopsjmd monks. Their prayers and sermons excited the 
people against the impious barbarians ; and the patriarch is accused 
of declaring that the faithful might obtain the redemption of all their 
sms by the extirpation of the schismatics.'* An enthusiast named 
Dorotheus alarmed the fears and restored the confidence of the 
emperor by a prophetic assurance that the German heretic, after 
assaulting the gate of Blachemes, would be made a signal example 
of the divine vengeance. The passage of these mighty armies were 
rare and perilous events ; but the crusades introduced a frequent and 
tamihar intercourse between the two nations, which enlarged 
their knowledge without abating their prejudices. The 
wealth and luxury of Constantinople demanded the produc- *““^'** 
ticns of every climate : these imports were balanced by the art and 
labour of her numerous inhabitants; her situation invites the com- 
merce of the world; and in every period of her existence, that com- 
merce has been in the hands of foreigners. After the decline of 
Ainalplii, the ycnetians-, Pisans, and Genoese introduced their fac- 
tories and settlements into the capital of the empire : their services 
were rewarded with honours and immunities; they acquired the pos- 
ses.sion of lauds and houses, their families were multiplied by mar- 
riages with the natives, and, after the toleration of a Mahometan 
mosque, it was impossible to interdict the churches of the Roman 
lyc.^ The two wives of Manuel Comnenus'^ were of the race of 
the rrauka : the first, a sister-in-law of the emperor Conrad : the 
sccoiid, a daughter of the prince of Antioch : he obtained for his son 
Alexius a daughter of Philip Augustus king of France; and he 
bestowed his own daughter on a marquis of Montferrat, who was 
educated and dignified in the palace of Constantinople. The Greek 
encountered tlie arms, and aspired to the empire, of the West ; he 

“ Ilia anouymoua liiabMiou (da Expodit. Aaiat. Ei-ed. I. in Canisii Laction. Antia 
tuui. 111. piu's n. p. .)ilj ocUt. Baauago) montions the Bernious of tlie Crock natriaro^' 
IIuT'ima" i" reniiaaionom iiocoaturuin porogrinos ocoidere^ ot dolerc 

0 Icii'a. lagiuo obaervoa (ui Senptoros Fi-choi-. tom. i. p. 4 (i 3 , edit. Strav.) Cricci 
iW^tiooBuna appellant : olorici ot mouacki diotis et tictia pcrsoqnuntiw We X 
• d till) dimlaraUou of the omporor Baldwin hflcan yeai'a aftorwai-ds; Uajc eat (oor^ 

.jffim 1 '“T diguabatur; guorum aa^hiam 

onundcrc pouo inter inonta roputabant (Gtouta Innocent. III. o. Sc/iil Mm-atoriTcriX 

^ir"' “l*' P™ ?■ p- *'*'')• There may be aomo exaggeration, but^it 

WUH ii.4 ofrtitiiual foi’ tlio action and po-acliou of hatred. ^ ©o , v 

'» Bill) Anna Comnona (Aloxuid, 1. vi. p. l(il, inS [tom. i.p. 286, so., ed. Bonn!) and 
a rmiiarkablo pnijHiigo of Niootaa (in Manuel, 1. v. o. 9 [p. 32:i, od. BoiX]J Xo 
Veuetiaua, rhv KLr,c,rlm wins 7 «i 

Kim, liyzauL, I 8 ii, 187 , 
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esteemed the valour, and trusted the fidelity, of the Franks their 
military talents were unfitly recompensed by the lucrative offices of 
judges and treasurers ; the policy of Manuel had solicited the alliance 
of the pope ; and the popular voice accused him of a partial bias to 
the nation and religion of the Latins.^® During his reign and that 
of his successor Alexius, they were exposed at Constantinople to tlie 
reproach of foreigners, heretics, and favourites ; and this triple guilt 
was severely expiated in the tumult which announced the return and 
elevation of Andronicus.^’^ The people rose in arms : from 
saCTe^^' the Asiatic shore the tyrant despatched his troops and 
A.D. 1183 . assist the national revenge ; and the hopeless re- 

sistance of the strangers served only to justify the rage and sharpen 
the daggers of the assassins. Neither age, nor sex, nor the ties of 
friendship or kindred, could save the victims of national hatred, and 
avarice, and religious zeal : the Latins were slaughtered in their houses 
and in the streets ; their quarter was reduced to ashes ; the clergy were 
burnt in their churches, and the sick in their hospitals ; and some 
estimate may be formed of the slain from the clemency w’hlcli sold 
above four thousand Christians in perpetual slavery to the Turks. 
The priests and monks were the loudest and most active in the de- 
struction of the schismatics : and they chanted a thanksgiving to the 
Lord when the head of a Roman cardinal, the pope’s legate, was 
severed from his body, fastened to the tail of a dog, and dragged, 
with savage mockery, through the city. The more diligent of the 
strangers had retreated, on the first alarm, to their vessels, and 
escaped through the Hellespont from the scene of blood. In their 
flight they burnt and ravaged two hundred miles of the sea-coast, 
inflicted a severe revenge on the guiltless subjects of the empire, 
marked the priests and monks as their peculiar enemies, and com- 
pensated, by the accumulation of, plunder, the loss of their property 
and friends. On their return they exposed to Italy and Europe the 
wealth and weakness, the perfidy and malice of the Greeks, whose 
vices were painted as the genuine characters of heresy and scliism. 
The scruples of the first crusaders had neglected the fairest oppor- 

Nicetas in Mannel. 1. vii. c. 2 [p. 267, ed. Bonn]. Reguante enim (Mantielo) 
. . . apud eum. tantam Latinus populus repererat gratiam ut neglectis Orjccxilis 

suis tanquam viris mollibr.s et efifeminatis, .... solis Latinis grandia committoret 
negotia .... erga eos profusa liberalitate abundabat, ex omni oi’be ad eum tanquam 
ad benefactorem noMles et ignobiles concun'ebant. Willelm. Tyr. xxii. c. 10. 

The suspicions of Ohe Greeks would have been confirmed, if they had seen the 
political epistles of Ma^^uel to pope Alexander III., the enemy of his enemy Frederic I., 
in which the emperor declares his wish of uniting the Greeks and Latins as (.me flock 
under one shepherd, &c. (See Fleury, Hist. Ecclds. tom. xv. p, 187, 2i;J, 24;}.) 

47 See the Greek and Latin naiTatives in Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, c. U) ("p. ,420, 
ed. Bonn]) and William of Tyre (1. xxii. c. 10, 11, 12, 13); the first soft and concise,, 
the second loud, copious, and tragical. 
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tunities of seouriug', by the possession of Constantinople, the way to 
the Holy Land : a domestic revolution invited, and almost competed, 
the French and Venetians to achieve the conquest of the Roman 
cmpii’c of the East. 

Ill the series of the Byzantine princes I have exhibited the hypo- 
crisy and ambition, the tyranny and fall, of Andronicus, 
the last male of the Comnenian family who reigned at «J3aScter 
Constantinople. The revolution which cast him headlong Angeius, 
from the throne saved and exalted Isaac Angeius,^® who natnas, 
descended by the females from the same Imperial dynasty. 

The successor of a second Nei'o might have found it an easy task to 
deserve the esteem and affection of his subjects : they sometimes had 
reason to regret the administration of Andronicus. The sound and 
vigorous mind of the tyrant was capable of discerning the connection 
between his own and the public interest ; and while he was feared by 
all wdio could inspire liim with fear, the unsuspected people, and the 
remote provinces, might bless the inexorable justice of their master. 
But his successor was vain and jealous of the supreme power, which 
he wanted courage and abilities to exercise : his vices were pernicious, 
his virtues (if he possessed any virtues) were useless, to mankind ; 
and the Greeks, who imputed their calamities to his negligence, * 
denied him the merit of any transient or accidental benefits of the 
times. Isaac slept on the throne, and was awakened only by the 
sound of pleasure : his vacant hours were amused by comedians and 
buffoons, and even to these buffoons the emperor was an object of 
contempt : bis feasts and buildings exceeded the examples of royal 
luxury : thcuunibor of his eunuchs and domestics amounted to twenty 
thousand ; and a daily sum of four thousand pounds of silver would 
swell to four millions sterling the annual expense of his household 
and table, llis poverty was relieved by oppression ; and the public 
discontent was inflamed by equal abuses in the collection and the 
application of the revenue. While the Greeks numbered the days 
of their servitude, a flattering prophet, whom he rewarded with the 
dignity of patriarch, assured him of a long and victorious reign of 
tlihty-two years, during which he should extend his sway to Mount 
Libauus, and his conquests beyond the Euphrates. But his only step 
towards the accomplishment of the prediction was a splendid and 
scandalous embassy to Saladin,^® to demand the restitution of the 


The history of the reigu of Isaac Augolus is composed in three books, by the 
Boimtor Nicotas (p. 228-290); and his officea oflogothete, or principal secretary, and 
iuilgc oftliovoil or palace, could not bribe the impartiality of the historian. H6 
wrote, it is truo, after tho fall and death of his benefactor. rn, i 

See lh>luuUn, Vit. Saladin. p. 120-151, 226, vors. Sohultens. The ambassador 
of Isaac wiiH crpially vorsctl in the Greek, French, and Arabic languages; a rare instance 
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holy sepulchro, and to propose an offensive and defensive league with 
the enemy of the Christian name. In these unworthy hands, of Isaac 
and his brother, the remains of the Greek empire crumbled into dust. 
The island of Cyprus, whose name excites the idea.s of elegance and 
pleasure, was usurped by his namesake, a Comnenian prince ; and 
by a strange concatenation of events, the sword of our English 
Richard bestowed that kingdom on the house of Lusignan, a rich 
compensation for the loss of Jerusalem. 

The honour of the monarchy and the safety of the capital were 
„ ^ deeply wounded hy the revolt of the Bulgarians and Wah 

Bulgarians, lacliians. Sincc the victory oi the second Jsasil, they luid 
supported, above an hundred and seventy years, the loose 
dominion of the Byzantine princes ; hut no effectual measures had 
been adopted to impose the yoke of laws and manners on these savage 
tribes. By the command of Isaac, their sole means of subsistence, 
their flocks and herds, were driven away to contribute towards the 
pomp of the royal nuptials ; and their fierce warriors were exaspe- 
rated by the denial of equal rank and pay in the military service. 
Peter and Asan, two powerful chiefs, of the race of the ancient 
kings, asserted their own rights and the national freedom: their 
demoniac imp/stors proclaimed to the crowd that their glorious 
patron St. Demetrius had for ever deserted the cause of the Greeks: 
and the conflagration spread from the banks of the Danube to the 
hills of Macedonia and Thrace. After some faint efforts, Isaac 
Angelus and his brother acquiesced in their independence ; and the 
Imperial troops were soon discouraged by the bones of their fellow- 
soldiers that were scattered along the passes of Mount Hsemus. By 
the arms and policy of John, or Joanniccs, the second kingdom of 
Bulgaria was firmly established. The subtle bai'barian sent an em- 
bassy to Innocent the Third to acknowledge himself a genuine son of 
Rome in descent and religion, and humbly received from the ])np(^ 
the licence of coining money, the royal title, and a Latin archbishop 
or patriarch. The Vatican exulted in the spiritual conquest of Bul- 
garia, the first object of the schism ; and if the Greeks could have 

in those times. Hia embassies woro receivod -with honour, dismissed without 
and reported with scandal in the West. 

Ducange, FamiliEO Dalmaticac, p. 318, 319, 320. The original correapondouen of 
the Bulgai'ian king and the Roman pontiff is inscribed in tho Oosta Iimocont. 111,, 
c. SG-82, p. 513-525. 

The pope acknowledges his pedigroo, a nobili ui'bia Romso prosaphi gcuitoi’CH tui 
originem traxerunt. This tradition, and the strong roscmhlonco of tho Latin atul 
Wallachian idioms, are explained byM, D’Anville (Ktats do I’Europe, p, 25B-2ti2). Tlie 
Italian colonies of the Dacia of Trajan were swept away by tho tide of omigrabion from 
the Danube to tho Volga, and brought back by another wave from tho Volga to the 
Danube, Possible, but strange i 
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preserved the prerogatives of the church, they would gladly have re- 
signed the rights of the monarchy. 

The Bulgarians were malicious enough to pray for the long life of 
Isaac Angelas, the surest pledge of their freedom and pi’os- usTiiT)atiDu 
perity. Yet their chiefs could involve in the same indis- an^character 
criminate contempt the family and nation of the emperor. Angeius, 

“ In all the Greeks,” said Asan to his troops, “ the same 1195I12Q3, 

‘‘ climate, and character, and education, will be productive 
of the same fruits. Behold my lance,” continued the warrior, “ and 
the long streamers that float in the wind. They differ only in 
“ colour I they are formed of the same silk, and fashioned by the 
“ same workman ; nor has the stripe that is stained in purple any 
superior price or value above its fellows.” Several of these can- 
didates for the purple successively rose and fell under the empire of 
Isaac : a general who had repelled the fleets of Sicily was driven to 
revolt and ruin by the ingratitude of the prince ; and his luxurious 
repose was disturbed by secret conspiracies and popular insurrections. 
The emperor was saved by accident, or the merit of his servants : he 
was at length oppressed % an ambitious brother, who, for the hope 
of a precarious diadem, forgot the obligations of nature, of loyalty, 
and of friendship.^® While Isaac in the Thracian valleys pursued 
the idle and solitary pleasures of the chase, his brother, Alexius 
Angeius, was invested with the purple by the unanimous suffrage of 
the camp : the capital and the clergy subscribed to their choice ; and 
the vanity of the new sovereign rejected the name of his fathers for 
the lofty and royal appellation of the Comnenian race. On the des- 
picable character of Isaac I have exhausted the language of contempt, 
and can only add that in a reign of eight years the baser Alexius 
was supported by the masculine vices of his wife Euphrosyne. The 
first intelligence of his fall was conveyed to the late emperor by the 
hostile aspect and pursuit of the guards, no longer his own : he fled 
before them above fifty miles as far as Stagyra in Macedonia ; but 
the fugitive, without an object or a follower, was arrested, brought 
back to Constantinople, deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lone- 
some tower, on a scanty allowance of bread and water. At the 

This parable is in the best savage style; but I -wish, tbe Wallach had not intro- 
duced the classic name of Mysians, the experiment of the magnet or loadstone, and 
the pjiHsagc of an old comic poet (Nicetas, in Alex. Comnono, 1. i. p. 299, 300 [od- 
l*ar.; p. Gill, od. Bonnl). 

^ The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of Alexius, by supposing that he had been 
released by his brother Isaac from Tui'kish captivity. This pathetic tale had doubtless 
boon repeated at Venioo and Zara; but I do not readily discover its grounds in the 
Greek historians. 

Sec the reign of Alexius Angeius, or Comnenua, in the throe books of Nicetas, 
p, 291-1153. 
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moment of the revolution, his son Alexius, whom he educated in the 
hope of empire, was twelve years of age. He was spared by the 
usimper, and reduced to attena his triumph both in peace and war ; 
but as the army was encamped on the sea-shore, an Italian vessel 
facilitated the escape of the royal youth ; and, in the disguise of a 
common sailor, he eluded the search of his enemies, passed the Heh 
lespont, and found a secure refuge in the isle of Sicily. After saluting 
the threshold of the apostles, and imploring the protection of Pope 
Innocent the Third, Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his sister 
Irene, the wife of Philip of Swahia, king of the Romans. But in his 
passage through Italy he heard that the flower of Western chivalry 
was assembled at Venice for the deliverance of the Holy Land; and 
a ray of hope was kindled in his bosom that their invincible swords 
might be employed in his father’s restoration. 

About ten or twelve years after the loss of Jerusalem, the nobles 
Theiomth Prauce Were again summoned to the holy war by the 
crusade, voice of a third prophet, less extravagant, perhaps, than 
’ Peter the Hermit, but far below St. Bernard in the merit of 
an orator and a statesman. An illiterate priest of the neighbourhood 
of Paris, Fulk of Neuilly,^^ forsook his parochial duty, to assume the 
more flattering character of a popular and itinerant missionary. The 
fame of his sanctity and miracles was spread over the land: he 
declaimed, with severity and vehemence, against the vices of the 
age; and his sermons, which he preached in the streets of Paris, 
converted the robbers, the usurers, the prostitutes, and even the 
doctors and scholars of the university. No sooner did Innocent the 
Third ascend the chair of St. Peter than he proclaimed in Italy, 
Germany, and France, the obligation of a new crusade.^*^ The 
eloquent pontiflf described the ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of the 
Pagans, and the shame of Christendom : his liberality proposed the 
redemption of sins, a plenary indulgence to all who should serve iu 
Palestine, either a year in person, or two yeax’S by a substitute : 
and among his legates and orators who blew the sacred trumpet, 
Fulk of Neuilly was the loudest and most, successful The situation 
of the principal monarchs was averse to the pious summons. The 


See Fleury, Hist. Ecclds. tom, xvi, p. 26, &c., and Villehardouin, Xo. 1, •vvitlillio 
observations of Ducauge, wEiDli I always moan to quote with the original text. 

The contemporary life of Rojoe Ibuoccnt III., published by Baluiio and Muratori 
rScriptores Rorum Italicarum, tom. iii. piU’S i. p. 486-568), is must valuable for tho 
important and original documents which are inserted in the text. The bull of the 
ornsaclo may bo road, c. 84, 85 [p, 526], 

^ Por-C0 que oil pardon fut issi gran, si s’en esmeurent mult li cuers des genss, ot 
mult s' on croisierontj porce n^ue li pardons ere si gran. Villehardouin, No, 1. Our 
philosophers may refine on tiie causes of the crusades, but such wore the genume 
feelings of a French kmglit. 
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emperor f rcderic the Second was a child ; and his kingdom C>f 
Germany was disputed hy the rival houses of Brunswick and Swahia, 
the memorable factions of the Guclphs and Ghibelines. Philip 
Augustus of France had performed, and could not be persuaded to 
renew, the perilous vow ; but as he was not less ambitious of praise 
than of power, he cheerfully instituted a perpetual fund for the 
defence of the Holy Land. Richard of England was satiated with 
the glory and misfortunes of his first adventure, and he presumed to 
deride the exhortations of Fulk of Neuilly, who was not abashed in 
the presence of kings. “You advise me,” said Plantagenet, “to 
“ dismiss my three daughters, pride, avarice, and incontinence: 1 
“ bequeath them to the most deserving 5 my pride to the knights- 
“ templars, my avarice to the monks of Cisteaux, and my incon- 
“ tinence to the prelates.” But the preacher was heard and obeyed 
by the great vassals, the princes of the second order ; and Theobald, 
or Thibaut, count of Champagne, was the foremost in the holy race. 
The valiant youth, at the age of twenty-two years, was encouraged 
by the domestic examples of his father, who marched in the second 
crusade, and of his cider brother, who had ended his days in Palestine 
with the title of King of Jerusalem : two thousand two hundred 
knights owed service and homage to his peerage : the nobles of 
Champagne excelled in all the exercises of war ; and, by his 
marriage with the heiress of Navarre, Thibaut could draw 
a band of hardy Gascons from either side of the Pyrenaean iht! barons ^ 
mountains. Ills companion in arms was Louis count of 
Blois and Chartres ; like himself of regal lineage, for both the princes 
were nephews, at the same time, of the kings of I'rance and England. 
Ill a crowd of prelates and Karons, who imitated their zeal, I dis- 
tinguish the birth and merit of Matthew of Montmorency ; the 
famous Simon of Montfort, the scourge of the Albigcois; and a 
valiant noble, Jeffrey of Villcliardouin,®^ marshal of Champagne,**^ 
who has condescended, in the rude idiom of his age and country,^- io 

Tlurt mimbor of fioffi (of wliioU 1800 owed liego homage) wofl onrollod iu Uui 
church of St. Hfccsphcii at IVoycH, and attestod, A.i). 121, % by the marBhal luid butlcv 
of Champagne (Ducango, OhHorv. p. 2,')4). 

Campania .... nuliiim privilcgio HingiilariuB excolHt .... in tyrociniis 
.... prolusicmo anuoruni, &;c. Ducange,i>.2-49, from thooldChroniclo of Jorusolom, 
A.o. 1177-1199, 

T)io name of ViUehavdoum wan tahon from n. village and cantlo in tho diocoRO of 
Troy(ja, near tho river Aubo, botwoou Bar and ArciH- Tho family waa ancient and 
iioblo: tho older branch of our hiHfcoriau existed after the year 1100; tho younger, 
which acquired tho piinoipaliby of Achaia, niorgcd in tho house of Savoy (Duconge, 
p, 2:i5-245). 

This office was hold by Ha father and his doscunclante; but Duoange has not 
huniod it with hie usual sagacity. I find that, in tho year 1350, it was in the family 
of Conllans; but thoso provincial have boon long since cclipeod by the national mar^ 
ehals of Franco. • 

This language, of which I shall produce some specimens, is explained by Vigonero 
von. vu. 
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write or dictate'** an original narrative of the councils and actions in 
which he bore a memorable part. At the same time, Baldwin 
count of Flanders, who had married the sister of Thibaut, assumed 
the cross at Bruges, with his brother Henry and the principal knights 
and citizens of that rich and industrious province.** The vow which 
the chiefs had pronounced in churches, they ratified in tournaments: 
the operations of the war were debated in full and frequent assemblies : 
and it was resolved to seek the deliverance of Palestine in Egypt, a 
country, since Saladin’s death, which was almost ruined by famine 
and civil war. But the fate of so many royal armies displayed the 
toils and perils of aland expedition; and if the Flemings dwelt along 
the ocean, the French barons were destitute of ships and ignorant of 
navigation. They embraced the wise resolution of choosing six 
deputies or representatives, of whom Villehardouin was one, with a 
discretionary trust to direct the motions, and to pledge the faith, of 
the whole confederacy. The maritime states of Italy were alone 
possessed of the means of transporting the holy warriors with their 
arms and horses ; and the six deputies proceeded to Venice to solicit, 
on motives of piety or interest, the aid of that powerful republic. 

In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I have mentioned the flight of 
state of the the Venetians from the fallen cities of the continent, and 
Venetians, ^Yie\v obscure shelter in the chain of islands that line the 
691 - 120 D. extremity of the Adriatic Gulf. In the midst of the waters, 
free, indigent, laborious, and inaccessible, they gradually coalesced into 
a republic : the first foundations of Venice were laid in the island of 
Rialto ; and the annual election of the twelve tribunes was super- 
seded by the permanent office of a duke or doge. On the verge of 
the two empires, the Venetians exult in the belief of primitive and 
perpetual independence.*® Against the Lathis their antique freedom 
has been asserted by the sword, and may be justified by the pen. 
Charlemagne himself resigned all claims of sovereignty to the islands 


and Ducange, in a version and glossary. The President Des Brosses (Mdchanisme des 
Langues, tom. ii. p. 83) gives it as the example of a language which has ceased to 
be French, and is understood only by grammarians. 

His age, and his own expression, moi qui ceste oeuvre ^icia (No. 62, &c.), may 
justify the suspicion (more probable than Mr. "Wood's on Homer) that he could 
neither read nor write. Yet Champagne may boast of the two first historians, the 
noble authors of French prose, Villehardouin and JoinVille. 

The crusade and reigns of the counts of Flanders, Baldwin and his brother 
Henry, are the subject of a particular history by the Jesuit Doutremens (Con- 
stantinopolis Belgica; Turuaci, 1638, in 4to.), which I have only seen with the eyes 
of Duoange, 

History, &c., vol. iv. p. 24-2, 243. 

The foundation and independence of Venice, and Pepin’s invasion, are discussed 
by Pagi (Critica, tom. iii, a.d. 810, No. 4, &c.) and Beretti (Dissert. Ohorograph, 
Italiae medii .dEvi, in Muratori, Script, tom. x. p. 153). The two critics have a slight 
bias, the Frenchman adverse, the Italian favourable, to the republic. 
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of t\iii Adriatic Gulf ; Ills son Pepin was repulsed in the attacks of the 
laffioiaa or canals, too deep for the cavalry, and too shallow for the 
vessels ; and in every age, under the German Caesars, the lands of the 
repuhllc have been clearly distingTiished from the kingdom of Italy. 
But the iuhabiiauts of Venice were considered by themselves, by 
strangers, and by their sovereigns, as an inalienable portion of the 
( I reek empire;*^' in the ninth and tenth centuries the proofs of their 
subjection are numerous and unquestionable ; and the vain titles, the 
Hiu'vile honours, of the Byzantine court, so ambitiously solicited by 
their dukes, would have degraded the magistrates of a free people. 
Jhit the bands of this dependence, which was never absolute or rigid, 
wore imperceptibly relaxed by the ambition of Venice and the 
weakness of (Constantinople. Obedience was softened into respect, 
])riviloge ripened into prerogative, and the freedom of domestic 
government was fortified by the indojicndoiice of foreign dominion, 
'^riie inaritiiiie cities of Istria and Dalmatia bowed to the sovereigns 
of Lh(‘. Adriatic ; and when they armed against the Normans in the 
cause of Alexius, the emperor applied, not to tluj duty of his subjects, 
nut to the gratitude and generosity of his faithful allies. The sea 
was their patrimony : the western parts of the Mediterranean, from 
Tuscany to (iilhraltar, were indeed abandoned to their rivals of Pisa 
and (Treuoa ; but the Venetians acquired an early and lucrative share 
t)f the commerce of Greece and Egypt. Their riches increased with 
j,he increasing demand of Europe : their manufactures of silk and 
glass, perhaps the institution of their bank, are of high antiquity ; 
and they enjoyed the fruits of their industry hi the magnificence ol 
puhVu*. and jirlvate life. To assert her flag, to avenge her injuries, to 
protect the freedom of navigation, the republic could launch anil man 
a fleet of an hundred galleys ; and the Greeks, the Saracens, and the 
Normans were eucoiiutered by her naval arms. The Franks of fcJyria 
weiHi assisted by the Veuotiaus in the reduction of the sea-coast ; but 
tlu^ir zeal was neither blind nor disinterested ; and in the comiuest of 
Tyre they shared the sovereignty of a city, the first scat of the 


\\\mx i,hii mn of ()harUniiaj,aio uhhlsi^iI UIh o 1‘ Huvi^rcignty, lie wiiw anHWorotl 
by ilio k>y{il VoiujliauH;, on hfiui hy^oi t/vm* rou Ta/iuoeUv ( OoiiHtaiitiu. 

PorpUyiMij^tsmlu AduuiuHtniU itupiirli, iws ii. o. 2H, p. S5); and blu) n^pori ol tbo 
ixl.U oHtaldiHlu^H llio Imd ol' iho jjUi ceutiuy, vvhiuli w conlinuoil }>y U»u uiubuHHy of 
Eiut-iauiid of (IromoujL Tlio uniniiil \vhi(?h tUo (jiuporou idlowH tluan to pay 

to Uu» kiiiK cl* italy, ulUsviatcH, ijy doublinij;, tliuir HcrviluUo; but the batoful word 
hfUjXoi luuHt bo tniUHlaiodl, an iu lUo oliarLor of H27 (Laugior, IXint. do Vouiflts, tom. i. 

p. (17, iitc.), by tbo HoXbor appidlatbni or.sif/Mk7.i, oryic/dt\s. ^ , 

■*'* Eoiii i. ri xxvth and xxxLh diHUoi^tatioUH of tho Antiquiiaitw luodii iESvi of Mumtori. 
Kroiu AudiOTiJu’H llktory of Ooxmuorco, 1 uudm’Hiaud that Uio Venetians did not trade 
to Knglaud bofore the year TJio nit»Ht douriHldiig Htate of tbeir wraltu tuid 

oounuia'iui in tiie liogiiunng of the xvUi ooutury it* agvoeably dosuribed by the Abbe 
I)id)oH (Hint. (Iti la Idguc de (Jambray, tom. ii. p. 4'ld-48<)). 
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commerce of the world. The policy of Venice was inarked hy the 
avarice of a trading, and the insolence of a maritime power; yet her 
ambition was prudent: nor did she often forget that, if armed galleys 
were the effect and safeguard, merchant vessels were the cause md 
supply, of her greatness. In her religion she avoided the schism of 
the Greeks, without yielding a servile obedience to the Roman pontiff; 
and a free intercourse with the infidels of every clime appears to liavo 
allayed betimes the fever of superstition. Her primitive g^^vernuuMii 
was a loose mixture of democracy and monarchy : the doge was 
elected by the votes of the general assembly; as long as nc was 
popular and successful, he reigned with the pomp and authority of a 
prince; but in the frequent revolutions of the state, he was deposed, 
or banished, or slain, by the justice or injustice of the multitude. 
The twelfth century produced the first rudiments of the wise and 
jealous aristocracy, which has reduced the doge to a pageant, and 
the people to a cipher.^® 

'V^en the six ambassadors of the French pilgrims andved at 
Alliance of hospitably entertained in the palace of 

indvIJe? Mark, hy the reigning duke: his name was Henry 
and he shone in the last period of human life 
as one of the most illustrious characters of the times. 
Under the weight of years, and after the loss of his eyes/^ Dandolo 
retained a sound understanding and a manly courage ; the spirit of 
an hero, ambitious to signalise his reign by some memorable exploits ; 


89 The Venetians have been slow in writing: and publishing thoh’ history. Their 

Chronicle (perhaps) of John {Sagomimis 
(Veneaa, 1765, m octavo), which represents the state and manners of Venice in tho 
2. The larger_ history of the doge (1312-1354) Andrew Dandolo, 
published for the first time m the xuth tom. of Muratori, a.d. 1728. The History 

Lauper (Paris, 1728) is a work of some merit, which I havo 
cmeny used for the constitutional part.® 

"Ilfs i'll nif sUotion (a.d. 1192), and niucty-suvou 

f Observations of Duoange sur Villehardouhi, Nn. 

M. But tins eriraorifmarj/ longevity is not observed by the original wi'itcrs, nor does 
th.OTe emt another exarnph of an hero near an hundred years of age. TliooijliraetuH 
“i5 ^ ninety-nine; but instead of iLva'*..™ (Prouiiu. 

tor^dlSV»*.>™, with his last editor riseher, 

. ^dthefirit ihoughts of Cosaubon. It. is soaroely possible that the powers of tbo 
should support themselves till such a period of life. 
u modern Venetians (Laugier, tom. li. p 119) accuse the emperor Manmd* 

but the calumny is rented by Villehardouin and the older writers, who suppose tbui 
Dandolo lost his eyes by a wound (No. 34, and Ducange).^- suppose tijut 


1 . 1 .* scarcely necessary to mention 
the valuable ^ work of Count Daru, ' His- 
toire de Venise,’ of which I hear that an 
Italian translation has been published, 
with^ notes defensive of the ancient re- 
public. I have not yet seen this work. 


The accounts differ, both as to the 
esetent and the cause of his hlinduess. 
According to Villeliardouin and etliers, 
the sight Wc'ia totally Jo.stj according to 
the Chronicle of Andrew 1 Jandolo (Murat, 
tom. xii. p. 322), lie was visu debilis. ,Siio 
WilkL'u, vol. V. p. 143.— .M. 
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and the wiailum ot a patriot, anxious to build his fame on the glory 
and advantage of his country. He praised the bold enthusiasm and 
liberal confidence of the barons and their deputies : in such a cause, 
and with such associtites, he should aspire, were he a private man, to 
terminate his life ; but he was the sexwant of the republic, and some 
delay was re([uisite to consult, on this arduous business, the judgment 
of his colleagues. The proposal of the French was first debated by 
the six iky^es who had been recently appointed to control the ad- 
ministration of the doge : it was next disclosed to the forty members 
of the council of state ; and finally communicated to the legislative 
assembly of four hundred and fifty representatives, who were annually 
chosen in the six tiuarters of the city. In peace and war the doge 
was still the chief of the republic ; his legal authority was supported 
by the personal reputation of Dandolo; his arguments of public 
interest were balanced and approved; and he was authorised to 
inform the ambassadors of the following conditions of the treaty.'*^ 
It was pro])oscd that the crusaders should assemble at Venice on the 
feast of St. John of the ensuing year; that flat-hottomed vessels 
should be prepart^d for four thousand five hundred horses and nine 
tlumsiind squires, with a luimber of ships sufficient fertile embarkation 
of four thousand live hundred knights and twenty thousand foot: 
that during a term of iiine mouths they should be supplied with 
provisions, and transported to whatsoever coast ’the service of God 
and (Christendom should require ; and that the republic should join 
the armament witli a squadron of fifty galleys. It was required that 
the pilgrims should pay, before their departure, a sum of eighty-five 
thousand marks of silver ; ami that all conquests, by sea and land, 
should he ecpially divided ht'twecu the confederates. The terms 
were hard ; but the emergency was pressing, and the French harons 
were not less profuse of money than of blood. A general assembly 
was convemul to ratify the treaty : the stately chapel and place of St. 
iMa^rk were Iillod with ten thousand citizens; and the noble deputies 
were taught a. new lesson of humbling themselves before the majesty 
ofllie. people. “ Illustrious Voiietlans,” said the marshal of Cham- 
l)agne, '' we are sent by the greatest and most powerful barons of 
France to implore the aid of the masters of the sea for the delivcr- 
auee of Jerusalem. 'I'liey have enjoined us to fall prostrate at 
‘‘ your feet '; nor w'ill we rise from the ground till you have promised 
to avenge w^ith us the injuries of (dirisi.” l^hc clociueuce of their 
words and tears/** their martial aspect and suppliant attitude, were 

ilm oriKiiiifi ii'oiity in ilm Uhruuiclo ol Andrew Duudolo, p, 323-311 B [Mxirat 
Srj'ijdi. lUil. i. xii.'l. 

A runidcr oi* VilUduwdoiuw tuusi/ obHcrvo tlio frequent toarfl of the uiarBlial uud 
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applaudel by an universal shout; as it were, says Jeffrey, by the 
sound of an earthquake. The venerable doge ascended the pulpit to 
urge their request by those motives of honour and virtue which alone 
can be offered to a popular assembly : the treaty was transcribed on 
parchment, attested with oaths and seals, mutually accepted by the 
weeping and joyful representatives of France and Venice, and de- 
spatched to Rome for the approbation of Pope Innocent the Third. 
Two thousand marks were borrowed of the merchants for the first ex- 
penses of the armament. Of the six deputies, two repassed the Alps to 
announce their success, while their four companions made a fruitless 
trial of the zeal and emulation of the republics of Genoa and Pisa. 

The execution of the treaty was still opposed by unforeseen diffi- 
culties and delays. The marshal, on his return to Troyes, 
was embraced and approved by Thibaut count of Cliam- 
cri^efrom pagne, who had been unanimously chosen general of the 
A.D. 12D2, confederates. But the health of that valiant youth already 
declined, and soon became hopeless; and he deplored the 
untimely fate which condemned him to expire, not in a field of battle, 
but on a bed of sickness. To his brave and numerous vassals the 
dying prince distributed his treasures : they swore in his presence to 
accomplish his vow and their own ; but some there were, says the 
marshal, who accepted his gifts and forfeited their word. The more 
resolute champions ‘of the cross held a parliament at Soissons for tlu^ 
election of a new general ; but such was the incapacity, or jealousy, 
or reluctance, of the princes of France, that none could be found both 
able and willing to assume the conduct of the enterprise. They 
acquiesced in the choice of a stranger, of Boniface marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, descended of a race of heroes, and himself of conspicuous fame 
in the wars and negociations of the times ; nor could the piety or 
ambition of the Italian chief decline this honourable invitation. After 
visiting the French court, where he was received as a friend and 
kinsman, the marquis, in the church of Soissons, was invested with 
the cross of a pilgrim and the staff of a general ; and immediately 
repassed the Alps, to prepare for the distant expedition of the East. 
About the festival of the Pentecost he displayed his banner, and 
marched towards Venice at the head of the Italians: he was preceded 
or followed by the counts of Flanders and Blois and the most re- 


Ms brother knights. Sachiez que la ot mainte lorme plorde do piti^ (No. 17); mult 
plorant (ibid.); mainte lerme ploree (No. 34); si orent mult pitid et plorereiit mult 
durement (No. 60); i ot mainte lerme plorde de pitid (No. 202). They wecip on 
every occasion of grief, joy, or devotion. 

By a victory (a.d. 1101) over the citizens of Asti, by a crusiulo to P.alcHiimi, 
and by an embassy from the pope to the German princes (Muratori, Aniiiili d’ Italiii, 
tom. X. p. 163, 202) 
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spL'Ctabb barons of France ; and their numbers were swelled by the ‘ 
pilgrims of Germany/'’ whose object and motives were similar to their 
own. The Venetians had fullilled, and even surpassed, their engage- 
ments : stables were constructed for the horses, and barracks for the 
troops ; the magazines were abundantly replenished with forage and 
j)rovisions ; aiid the fleet of transports, ships, and galleys, was ready 
to hoist sail as soon as the republic had received the price of the 
freight and armament. But that price far exceeded the wealth of 
the crusaders who were assembled at Venice. The Flemings, whose 
obedience to their count was voluntary and precarious, had embarked 
in their vessels for the long navigation of the ocean and Mediter- 
ranean ; and many of the French and Italians had preferred a 
cheaper and more convenieut passage from Marseilles and Apulia to 
the Holy Land. Earli ])Llgriin might complain that, after he had 
furnished his own contrihution, he was made responsible for the 
(hdiciiMic.y of his absent brethren; the gold and silver plate of the 
chiefs, which they freely dcli’vcved to the treasury of St. Mark, was a 
geiKU'ous but inadequate sacrifice ; and after all tlicir efibrts, tbirty- 
fuiir thousand marks w^ere still w^anting to complete the stipulated 
sum. The obstacle was riunovcd by the policy and patriotism of the 
(logo, who proposed to the barons that, if they would join their arms 
in reducing some revolted cities of Dalmatia, he would expose his 
person in the holy war, and obtain from the republic a long in- 
dulgence, till some wealthy conquest should aflbrd the means of 
satisfying the debt. After much scruple and hesitation, they chose 
rather to acccqit the offer than to relinquish the enterprise ; and the 
first hobtilities of the fleet and army were directed against 
Zara,'"’ a strong city of the Sclavoiiiau coast, which had ' 

renouiuied its allegiance to V enice, and implored the pro- 
tection of the king of Hungary.'*"' I'lic crusaders burst the chain 
or boom of the harbour; landed their horses, troops, and military 
migincs ; and compelled the inhabitants, after a defence of five days, 


M(M5 Mils oniMiulo of llu' OenmiuH iu tlic Ilistoria G. P. ot'Ountlior fCaiuHii Aiitiij[, 
Ijoct., I.Din. iv. p. V viii.), wlu) m‘lul»vateH tlio eilgrimu^is of his Mavbui, one of 

Gio riviil.“i of Fnlk of Nouilly. llln luomiHUivy, of the GiHlovuiaii order, wtui 

yiUiiU.o iu the (IIoimmo of llaHil, 

now wium a Itomuu colony, whu’-li aoluiowli^d^od Aufi'iiHtiift for ibH 
piironL ILiHiiuwouly Uvo iuUuh round, and coniaiuH llvo or nix nionmind iuliidut- 
;oibs; liut 1.1u» forliliwiliouH oro niron^;, and iL Ih joined io tho main Itmd liy a lu'idgo. 
fSno Uio TravolM of Urn two companiouM Spoil and Wlioeler (Voyage do Ualniatio, do 
Givro, iSio., tom, i. p, It'l 70; Jminiuy hito Umuni, p. 8-14 )j tlio hxflt of wlioiu, by 
mistakluf^ iScufrrlht for valuoH m arch with biatuoH and culumiifl at ivvolvo 

jjouiuIh. If, in his time, tlioro Vm'o no treoH noar Zara, tlio ckorry-troas woro not yet 
pljuil,eil wbii’Ii pfodui'o imr iuoompai'ablo jiinnw/ani. 

Kal.ima ( Hist. iViiiea Uunj.?ari;e, Stirpis A rpad. tom. iv. p. >0-51)8) cob 

Icet.. nil flu' <’iu*1n and G'slimouieK mo,st advormi to the umupierorii of Zara, 
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to surrender at discretion ; their lives were spared, but the revolt was 
punished by 'the pillage of their houses and the demolition of their 
walls. The season was far advanced; the French and Venetians 
resolved to pass the winter in a secure harbour and plentiful country ; 
but their repose was disturbed by national and tumultuous quarrels 
of the soldiers and mariners. The conquest of i^ara had scattered 
the seeds of discord and scandal: the arms of the allies had been 
stained in their outset with the blood, not of infidels, hut of 
Christians : the king of Hungary and his new subjeots were them- 
selves enlisted under the banner of the cross ; and the scruples of the 
devout were magnified by the fear or lassitude of the reluctant 
pilgrims. The pope had excommunicated the false crusaders wlio 
had pillaged and massacred their brethren,^® and only the marquis 
Boniface and Simon of Montfort “ escaped these spiritual thunders ; 
the one by his absence from the siege, the other by his final departure 
from the camp. Innocent might absolve the simple and submissive 
penitents of France ; hut he was provoked by the stubborn reason of 
the Venetians, who refused to confess their guilt, to accept their 
pardon, or to allow, in their temporal concerns, the interposition of a 
priest. 

The assembly of such formidable powers by sea and land had 
Alliance ^Bvived the hopes of young Alexius, and both at Venice 
of the and Zara he solicited the arms of the crusaders for his own 

cmdftdicvs 

wiLhthe restoration and his father’s^® deliverance. The royal youth 
theyoSag ’ WRS recommeuded by Philip king of Germany ; his prayers 
and presence excited the compassion of the camp, and liis 
cause was embraced and pleaded by the marquis of Montferrat and 
the doge of Venice. A double alliance, and the dignity of Caesar, 
had connected with the Imperial family the two elder brothers of 
Boniface he expected to derive a kingdom from the important 

See the whole transaction, and the sentiments of the pops, in the Epistles of 
Innocent III. Gesta, c. SB, 87, 88. 

A modern reader is surprised to hear of the valet de Constantinople, as applied 
to young Alexius, on account of his youth, like the infants of Spain, and the 
puer of the Romans. The pages and valets of the knights were as noble os themselves 
(Villehardouin and Ducange, No. 35). 

The emperor Isaac is styled by Villehai'douin /S'lirsofo (No. 35, &c.), which may 
be derived from the French Sire, or the Greek Kv^ [fcl^tos) melted into his proper 
name; the farther corruptions of Tursac and Conserac will instruct us what Htionco 
may have been used in the old dynasties of Assyria and Egypt. 

Reinier and Conrad: the former maiTied Maiia, daughter of the emperor Monuol 


“ Montfort protested against the si^e, layed for five days of fruitloss roHistance. 
Guido, the abbot of Vaux de Sernay, in Wilken, vW. v. p. 159. See likewise, at 
the name of the pope, interdicted the lengt,h, the history of the interdict issued 
attack on a Christian city; and the imme- by the pope. Ibid. — M, 
diate surrender of the town was thus de- 
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sorvicti ; and the more generous ambition of Dandolo was eager to 
scciu’c the iucstimahlc benefits of trade and dominion that might 
aeerue ti) his country.’*^ Their influence procured a favourable 
audience for the ambassadors of Alexius ; and if the magnitude of 
his olFers ex(‘,itcd some suspicion, the motives and rewards which he 
displayed might justify the delay and diversion of those forces which 
had been consecrated to the deliverance of Jerusalem. lie promised, 
ill his own and his father’s name, that, as soon as they should be 
seated on the throne of Constautiuople, they would terminate the 
long schism of the Greeks, and submit themselves and their people to 
the lawful supremacy of the Roman church. He engaged to recom- 
pense the labours and merits of the crusaders by the immediate pay- 
ment of two hundred thousand marks of silver ; to accompany them 
in pmvson to Kgypt ; or, if it should be judged more advantageous, to 
maintain, during a year, ten tliousaiid men, and, during his life, five 
luiudreil knights, for the service of the Holy T.and. These tempting 
conditions were accepted by the republic of Venice, and the elo- 
(pieiu^e of the doge and manpiis persuaded the counts of Flanders, 
Blois, and St. Pol, with eight barons of France, to join iii the glorious 
entm*prisi^^> A treaty of oflensive and defensive alliance was con- 
firmed by their oaths and seals ; and each individual, according to his 
situation and character, was swayed by the hope of public or private 
adviuitage 5 by the honour of restoring an exiled monarch ; or by 
the sincere a-iid probable opinion that their efforts in Palestine would 
he fruitless and unavailing, a.nd that the acquisition of Constanti- 
nople must precede and prepare the recovery of Jerusalem, But 
they were the chiefs or equals of a valiant band of freemen and 
volunteers, who thought and acted for themselves : the soldiers and 
<‘Iergy were divided ; and, if a large majority subscribed to the alli- 
ances th(^ numbers ami arguments of the dissidents were strong and 
respi'ctable.'''* I'he hoklcBt hearts were appalled by the* report of the 

(louiuniuri; Uu* lutb(U' vvaH huBbiuul Thooflara HiHtor of tUo oiiiporor*n 

iumn) juul AU'xiurt. (lounul aljtiniluuod the Ui'oolc court ami prinftm for tlxo glory of 
dori'iuliiif' Tyro iijiuiurtt'' Waladin (i)u(«inKo, By;flHT)it. p. IS7, 2<)a). 

Nu'ota* tin l)()iuuuuo, i, iii. o. 0 fp. 715, (»!. Utmu]) aomiHOS iho tlogo and 

VomitijuiK OH l.lio lir)a» authors ol' tho war upiinst CoiiHtaulinople, aud CDiiBidcra only as 
li xtifAx i-rJ xvfmn t.lm arrival aud hlauuorul oHors of tho royal oxilo.'^ 

Villoliardiiuiu and (JiinUior roprosout tUo sontimouts of tho two parties. The 
rtldiot Martin lof<< tho army at Zara, proooodod to ralostiiio, was scat ambtiHsador to 
CoiiKtautiin>id«t tuxd bocaiao a nduotuut wituoas of tho Hi^cuud Hivgu. 


lIoudinitH, howovor, that tho Auf^oli 
had oouimUttal doprodatiouH on tho Voiuv 
tiau tradoj aud tho tniiporor hiuiHidf had 
rofu.io<l tho payim'idi of part of a Htipu- 
iaiiod oomponsatioti for tho H<)ismro of the 
Vouotiau uiurchaudiac by tho ompoiw 


Maunol. Nio.utas, in loc, [p. 713, od. 
Bonn I,— M. 

lb waa Buspoctod that Dandolo and 
the VouotianH laid rocoived a bribe from 
Malok Adid to divert their arms from the 
East. Michuud, vol. Ui. p. 143.— S. 
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naval power and impregnable strength of Constantinople, and their 
apprehensions were disguised to the world, and perhaps to themselves, 
by the more decent objections of religion and duty. They alleged 
the sanctity of a vow which had drawn them from their families and 
homes to the rescue of the holy sepulchre ; nor should the dark and 
crooked counsels of human policy divert them from a pursuit, the 
event of which was in the hands of the Almighty. Their first 
offence, the attack of Zara, had been severely punished by the re- 
proach of their conscience and the censures of the pope, nor would 
they again imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow Christians. 
The apostle of Rome had pronounced; nor would they usurp the 
right of avenging with the sword the schism of the Greeks and the 
doubtful usurpation of the Byzantine monarch. On these principles 
or pretences many pilgrims, the most distinguished for their valour 
and piety, withdrew from the camp ; and their retreat was less per- 
nicious than the open or secret opposition of a discontented ])arty 
that laboured, on every occasion, to separate the army and disappoint 
the enterprise. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the departure of the fleet and army 
voytigefiom vigoi'ously presscd by the Venetians, whose zeal for the 
service of the royal youth concealed a just resentment to 
nopip, his nation and family. They were mortifled by the recent 
Apiii preference which had been given to Pisa, the rival of their 
■ trade ; they had a long arrear of debt and injury to liipii- 
date with the Byzantine court ; and Dandolo might not discourage 
the popular tale that be had been deprived of his eyes by the em- 
peror Manuel, who perfidiously violated the sanctity of an ambas- 
sador. A similar armament, for ages, had not rode the Adriatic : it 
was composed of one hundred and twenty flat-bottomed vessels or 
palanders for the horses, two hundred and forty traiispcjrts filled 
with men and arms, seventy store-ships laden with provisions, and 
fifty stout galleys wedl prepared for the encounter of an enemy. 
While the wind was favourable, the sky serene, and the water 
smooth, every eye was fixed with wonder and delight on the scene of 
military and naval pomp which overspread the sea. The shields oi' 
the knights and squires, at once an ornament and a defence, wi're 
arranged ou either side of the ships ; the banners of the nations and 
families were displayed from the stern; our modern artillery was 
supplied by three hundred engines for casting stones and darts; the, 

The bix'th and dignity of Andrew Dandolo gave him the motive and the moans cd 
suarchiug in tho archives of Venice the memorable story of his ancestor. IJis brevity 
seems to accuse the copious and more recent narratives of Sauudo [in Muraitiri, kScript, 
Rerum Italicarum, tern, xxii.), ElonLlus, SabclUcus, and lihaiiiuiiHius. 
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fatigiKJS of tlie way were cheered with the sound of music; and the 
spirits of the adventurers were raised by the mutual assurance that 
forty thousand (Christian heroes were equal to the conquest of the 
world.'*'' In the navigations^’ from Venice and Zara the fleet was 
successfully steered by the skill and experience of the Venetian 
pilots ; at Durazzo the confederates first landed on the territories of 
the Greek empire ; the isle of Corfu afforded a station and repose ; 
they doubled, without accident, the perilous cape of Malca, the 
southern point of Peloponnesus or the Morca ; made a descent in the 
islands of Negropont and Andros ; and cast anchor at Abydus on 
the Asiatic sid(^ of the Hellespont. These preludes of conquest were 
easy and hloodlcss ; the Greeks of the provinces, without patriotism 
or courage, were crushed by au irresistible force ; the presence of 
the hiwful heir might justify their obedience, and it was rewarded by 
i.lio modesty and discipline of the Latins. As they penetrated through 
tlu^ I lellesponi, the nuiguitude of their navy was compressed in a 
narrow channel, ami the face of the waters was darkened with innu- 
im'rabh^ sails. ^Fhey again expaudcil in the basin of the Propontis, 
and travtwsed that placid sea, till they approached the Fairopeau 
slim'c at th(' abbey of St Stephen, three leagues to the west of 
( ^)nst4iutuioplc. The prudent doge dissuaded them from dispersing 
thomselvcH in a populous and hostile land ; anti, as their stock t)f 
|)ri)visions was reduced, it was resolved, in the season of harvest, to 
r(q)lenish their store-ships in the fertile islands of the Propontis. 
With this restdutiou they directed their course ; but a strong gale 
ami thiMr t)wn imptitimiee drove them to the eastward, and so near 
<lid tlu'y run to the shore and the city, that some volleys' of stones 
and darts were oxcUauged between the abips and Llie rampart As 
they passed along, they gazed w^ith admiration on the capital of the 
liast, or, as it slioidd stjem, of the earth, vising from her seven hills, 
ami itwering over the continents of Europe and Asia. The swelling 
ilmnes and lofty spires t)f five hundred palaces and churches were 
gilded hy the siiu and reflected in the waters; the walls were crowded 
with soldiers ami spectators, wdiose numbers they beheld, of whose 
Unuper they wiire ignorant; and each heart was chilled hy the reflec- 
tion that, siuee the heginning of the world, such an onierprise had 
mnau* been uiuhu’iaktm by such a handhd of warriors. Pait the mo- 

VilU‘,hariU>nm, K(k. fJC, lUrt fct'liugH md cxju'chhIouh are orl^nual; he ofti'iiwoepH, 
h\d, lie rejui<a's in Uie j,d<n’ieH uud war with a apirit unlcutwu tu a midcniiu^ 

wrifor. 

In ilurt veyjijjfe iilniimt all ihn geagranhieal njunew ju'o (jevinipiod hy the rjaihiH. 
The rnodorn apjiellution i)!' (Ihalem, ami all Kuhcea, isdi'viviid lVoj»\ tis 
AV.p>p**, whicln tlUlmnuurf* our uiajM (IVAuvIllf, (hiographio Ancleunr, 

iniii. i. p. '«<}■*•). 
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mentary appreliension was dispelled ty hope and valour ; and every 
naan, says the marshal of Champagne, glanced his eye on the sword 
or lance which he must speedily use in the glorious conflict.'*'^ Tli\i 
Latins cast anchor before Chalcedon ; the mariners only were left in 
the vessels ; the soldiers, horses, and arms were safely landed ; and, 
in the luxury of an Imperial palace, the barons tasted the first fruits 
of their success. On the third day the fleet and army moved towards 
Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople : a detachment of five 
hundred Greek horse was surprised and defeated by fourscore French 
knights ; and in a halt of nine days the camp was plentifully supplied 
with forage and provisions. 

In relating the invasion of a great empire, it may seem strange 
Fruitless I l^^ive not described the obstacles which should have 

of iKnT ■ checked the progress of the strangers. The Greeks, in 
peror. ti'utli, Were an unwarlike people ; hut they were rich, indus- 
trious, and subject to the will of a single man ; had that man been 
capable of fear when his enemies were at a distance, or of courage 
when they approached his person. The first rumour of his nephew’s 
alliance with the French and Venetians was despised by the usurper 
Alexius : his flatterers persuaded him that in this contempt he was 
bold and sincere ; and each evening, in the close of the haiujuot, he 
thrice discomfited tlie barbarians of the West. These barbarians 
had been justly terrified by the report of his naval power; ami the 
sixteen hundred fishing-boats of Constantinople could have manned 
a fleet to sink them in the Adriatic, or stop their entrance in the 
mouth of the Hellespont. But all force may be annihilated by the 
negligence of the prince and the venality of his ministers, Thu 
great duke or admiral made a scandalous, almost a public, auction 
of the sails, the masts, and the rigging ; the royal forests were 
reserved for the more important purpose of the chase ; and the trees, 
says Nicetas, were guarded by the eunuchs like the groves of reli- 
gious worship.^^ From his dream of pride Alexius was awakened by 
the siege of Zara and the rapid advances of the Latins; as soon as 
he saw the danger was real, he thought it inevitable, and his vain 
presumption was lost in abject despondency and despair. He suftered 
these contemptible barbarians to pitch their camp in the sight of the 

Et sachiez quB il ni ot si Faa’di cui le cucr ne fromiat (c. CIj) . . . . Cluiscjuas 
rogardoit ses armes .... quapar terns enarons meatier (c. (57;. Such is the honesty 
of CO nr age. 

Eandem urbem pins in solis navibns piacatorum abundaro, qnam illoa in toto 

navigio. Habebat enim mille et aexcontas piscatorias naves BcIHoub antom 

siye mercatoriaa habebant iufinitae multitudinia ct portuin tutiasimum. (3 author 
Hist. C. P. c. S, p. 10 [in Canisius. Ant. Loot. t. iv.]. ’ 

isaeuv cLXffimf ilta'sTv St xat) StepvTBUT6/v liRii^cvro Tovraivi, Kiootas 

in Alex. Comneno, 1. hi. c. 9, p. 348 [p, 71 f>, ed. Bonn]. 
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palace, and liis apprehensions were thinly disg-uised by the pomp 
and menace of a suppliant embassy. The sovereign of the Romans 
was astonished (his ambassadors were instructed to say) at the hostile 
appearance of the strangers. If these pilgrims were sincere in their 
vow for the delivera ce of Jerusalem, his voice must applaud, and 
his treasures should assist, their pious design ; but should they dare 
to invade the sanctuary of empire, their numbers, were they Ion 
times more considerable, should uot protect them from his just resent- 
ment. Tlie answer of the doge and barons was simple and mag- 
nanimous. In the cause of honour and justice,” they said, “ we 
“ despise the usurper of Greece, bis threats, and his offers. Our 
friendship and hk allegiance are due to the lawful heir, to the 
“ young prince who is seated among ns, and to his father the cm- 
“ peror Isaac, who has been deprived of his sceptre, his freedom, and 
“ his eyes by the crime of an ungrateful brother. Let that brother 
“ eonfesa his guilt and implore forgiveness, and we ourselves will 
intercede that he may be permitted to live in aIHucncc and 
“ security. But let him not insult us by a second message : our 
reply will be made in arms, in the palace of (Jonstantinoplc,” 

On the tenth day of their encampment at Scutari the crusaders 
jircjiarod themselves, as soldiers and as Catholics, fur the 
passage of the Bosphorus. Perilous indeed was the adven- jji>J;phorus, 
ture : the stream was broad and rapid ; in a calm the current 
of the Buxine might drive down the liquid and unextiuguishablo fires 
of the Greeks, and the opposite shores of Europe were defended by 
seventy thousand horse and foot in formidable array. On this memor- 
able day, which happened to he bright and pleasant, the Latins were 
distrihuted in six battles or divisions ; the first, or vanguard, was led 
by the count of Flanders, one of the most powerful of the Christian 
princes in the skill and myiinhcr of his tirt)Ss-bows. The four suc- 
cessive battles of the French were commanded by, his brother Ileniy, 
the counts of St. Pol and Blois, and Matthew of Montmorency, tlio 
last of whom was honoured by the voluntary service of the marshal 
and nobles of (Champagne. The sixth division, the rear-guard and 
reserve of the army, was conducted by the marquis of Moutferrat, 
at the head ol' the (Jorniaus and Lombards. The chargers, saddled, 
with their long caparisons dragging on the ground, were embarked 
in the flat and the knights stood by the side of their 

till) viirnifni oT Vipccinoro T tUo wuU-HOTiudinp; woril palmdi*r^ wUicjli ia 
Hiill I bnlicvo, in tliu Modituminttan. lint hud I wi'ifctim in Frono]i., I oiioidd 
pndWrod t,Uo original and oxprcHwivw doinnmnation nr /ivAvvrVntf, from 

ihii huis^ or door, wliirU wiih lot down as a drawbridf^o; bul; which, at Ftea, was cloned 
iaio Uio nido of the nliip. (See Dticaii^e au Villeluirdouin, No. hi, and Joinvillo, p. -7, 
i\n EfMivvr. ) 
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horses, in complete armour, their helmets laced, and their lan(*es in 
their hands. Their numerous train cf Serjeants and archers occu- 
pied the transports, and each transport was towed by the slrcngtli 
and swiftness of a galley. The six divisions traversed tlie Bt)si)h()rus 
without encountering an enemy or an obstacle i to land the foremost 
was the wish, to conquer or die was the resolution, of every division 
and of every soldier. Jealous of the pre-eminence of danger, tin* 
knights in their heavy armour leaped into the sea when it rosSe as 
high as their girdle ; the serjeants and archers wore animated by 
their valour; and the squires, letting down the drawbridges of th() 
palanders, led the horses to the shore. Before the sc[uadrons could 
mount, and form, and couch their lances, the seventy thoiisaiid C!ri‘L‘ks 
had vanished from their sight ; the timid Alexius gave the exaiujde 
.to his troops, and it was only by the plunder of his rich ])avilionH 
that the Latins were informed that they had fought against an em- 
peror. In the first consternation of the flying enemy, they resolved, 
by a double attack, to open the entrance of the harbour. The tower 
of Galata,*^^ in the suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed by the 
French, while the Venetians assumed the more difficult task ol‘ forcing 
the boom or chain that was stretched from that tower to the Byzan- 
tine shore. After some fruitless attempts their intrepid ))crseveratme 
prevailed; twenty ships of war, the relics of the Grecian navy, w(‘r(^ 
either sunk or taken ; the enormous and massy links of iron were (uii 
asunder by the shears or broken by the weight of the galleys ; and 
the Venetian fleet, safe and triumphant, rode at anchor in the port of 
Constantinople. By these daring achievements a rcmiuujit of twenty 
thousand Latins solicited the licence of besieging a capital vdiich 
contained above four hundred thousand inhabitants,'*'* able, though not 

To avoid the vague expressions of followers, &c., I use, after VilUiluirdoiiin, tlio 
word se/pdimts for all lioraemen who were not kuighjbB, Tlioro were HurjiuintH nt anus 
and serjeants at law; aud if we visit the parade and VVostmiustor Ilall, wo may 
obseiwe the strange result of the distinction (Ducange, Glossar, Latin. ifei*, 

tom. vi. p. 226-231). 

It is needless to observe that on the subject of Qalata, the chain, &o., Ducangt* is 
accurate and full. Consult likewise the proper chapters of the C. F. Ciulstianu ol' the 
same author. The inhabitants of Galata wore bo vain and ignuraut, that they applied 
to themselvea St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 

The vessel that broke the chain was named the Eagle, Aquiht (Biindol. (Ihronuton, 
p. 322), which Blondus [de Gostis Vonot.) has changed iiiLo Aqidloj tlie iioHli-wiTul. 
Ducange, Observations, No. 83, maintains the latter reading; but ho luul not .soon l.lu* 
respectable text of Dandolo, nor did he enough ctmaidur the ti»])ijgniphy of Uwi hnrlnmr. 
The south-east Wuuld have been a more elfcctual wind. [Note to VVilla'iu vol v 
p. 215.] 

Quatre cens mil homes ou plus (Villehardouin, No. imist ho unih'nstijoil of 
mm of a military age. Lc Beau (Hist, du Bas Empire, tom. xx, p. ‘U?) alltiWH (lon- 
stanbinople a million of inhabitants, of whom 6l),00t) liorno, and m infinito muulK'r <)f 
foot soldiers. In its present decay tho capital of tlic Ottonmn enipiro may twuitain 
40U,000 souls (Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 401, 402); but as the Tiuis kc<‘p no rogtw* 
ters, and as ciroumstances are fallacious, it is iinpussible to aHeertain (Niebuhr, V<)ynge 
en Arabic, tom. i. p. IS, 10) tho real populousness. of their cities. 
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williiijjf, to bear arms iutlio defence of their country. Such an accumit 
would indeed suppose a population of near two millions : hut what- 
(’ver abatement may be required in the numbers of the Greeks, tne 
hdii^f of those numbers will equally exalt the fearless spirit of their 
assailants. 

In the choice of the attack the French and Venetians were divided 
l)y their habits of life and warfare. The former affirmed First biiiffc 
with truth that Constantinople was most accessible on the SrDunlta'ri!^^ 
side of the sea and the harbour. The latter mi^ht assert 
with honour that they had long enough trusted their lives 
and fortunes to a frail bark and a precarious element, and loudly 
demanded a trial of kniglitliood, a firm ground, and a close onset, 
either on foot or horseback. After a prudent compromise of em- 
ploying the two nations by sea and land in the service best suited to 
their character, the fleet covering the army, they both proceeded 
from the entrancu^ to the extremity of the harbour : the stone bridge 
of the river was hastily repaired; and the six battles of the French 
foruuMl their eucaininueut against the front of the capital, the basis 
of tlie triangl(i which runs about four miles from the port to the 
Propontis,'’’'^' On the edge of a broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty 
rampart, they had leisure to contemplate the difficulties of their en- 
terprise. Th(^ gates to the right and left of tlioir narrow camp 
poured forth frctiuent sallies of cavalry and light infantry, which cut 
olf their stragglers, swept the country of provisions, sounded the 
alarm five or six times in the course of each day, and compelled them 
to plant a palisade and sink an entrenchment for their immediate 
saft^ty. In the supplies and convoys the Venetians had been too 
sparing, or the Franks too voracious; the usual complaints of hunger 
and scarcity were heard, and perhaj^s felt : their stock of flour would 
be exhausted in three weciks; and their disgust of salt meat tempted 
them to taste the flesh of their horses. The trembling usurper was 
supported by Theodore Lascaris, his son-in-law, a valiant youth, who 
aspired to save -and to rule his country; thri Greeks, regardless of 
that (country, were awakeiuMl to the defence of their religion ; hut 
their firmest hope was in the strength and spirit of the Vaiungiau 
guards, of the Danes and English, as they art', named in the writers 
of the timort.'*'’ Afli'r ttni days incessant labour the ground was 


On tUo ciariusi plati.H of OoiiHtuntiuoplu, 1 kuiiw how to niQUaxiro inoro 
ihiiu-tuDO pivciiH. Yot VilloliiU’ilouiii oomputoH i\w Hpaco iii ihroo loagucd (No. KD). 
IF \m oyo wuro uot iloooivtul, Uu luunt reckon hy the olil Clallie longuo of 1501) paocH, 
whuh utill Uo \im\ in (ihaiaim{,;vvo. 

The ^i;uai‘<l.H, iho Varaii^^i, arc Hfcylod l»y Villchanlouiu CNo. H9, 95, &c0 Kjiglojs 
H UaiioiH avi'u loiir.'i IiaolioH. Whatuvor Jiiul hmi Uioir origin, a French nilgnui oouhl 
not ho jniHiaUoii in tho uiitiouH of which they wore at bluit tinio coinpoMcu, 
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levelled, the ditch filled, the approaches of the besiegers were re- 
gularly made, and two hundred and fifty engines of assault exer- 
cised their various powers to clear the rampart, to batter the walls, 
and to sap the foundations. On the first appearance of a breach the 
scaling-ladders were applied: the numbers that defended the van- 
tage-ground repulsed and oppressed the adventurous Latins: but 
they admired the resolution of fifteen knights and serjeants, who had 
gained the ascent, and maintained their perilous station till they were 
July IV precipitated or made prisoners by the Imperial guards. On 
the side of the harbour the naval attack was more success- 
fijlly conducted by the Venetians ; and that industrious people em- 
ployed every resource that was known and practised before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. A double line, three bow-shots in front, was 
formed by the galleys and ships; and the swift motion of the former 
was supported by the weight and loftiness of the latter, whose decks, 
and poops, and turret, were the platforms of military engines, that 
discharged their shot over the heads of the first line. The soldiers, 
who leaped from the galleys on shore, immediately planted and 
ascended their scaling-ladders, while the large ships, advancing more 
slowly into the intervals, and lowering a drawbridge, opened a way 
through the air from their masts to the rampart In the midst of the 
conflict the dogs, a venerable and conspicuous form, stood aloft in 
complete armour on the prow' of his galley. The great standard of’ 
St. Mark was displayed before him ; his threats, promises, and ex- 
hortations urged the diligence of the rowers ; his vessel was the first 
that struck ; and Dandolo was the first warrior on the* shore. The 
nations admired the magnanimity of the blind old man, without 
reflecting that his age and infirmities diminished the price of life and 
enhanced the value of immortal glory. On a sudden, by an invisible 
hand (for the standard-hearer was probably slain), the banner of the 
republic was fixed on the rampart : twenty-five tow'ers were rapidly 
occupied ; and, by the cruel expedient of fire, the Greeks were driven 
from the adjacent quarter. The doge had despatched the intelligence 
•of his success, when he was checked by the danger of his confede- 
rates. Nobly declaring that he would rather die with the pilgrims 
than gain a victory by their destruction, Dandolo relinquished his 
advantage, recalled his troops, and hastened to the scene of action. 
He found the six weary diminutive ictitles of the French encompassed 
by sixty squadrons of the Greek cavalry, the least of which was more 
numerous than the largest of their divisions. , Shame and despair had 
provoked Alexius to the last jeffort of a general sally ; but he was 
awed by the firm order and manly aspect of the Latins; and, after 
.fikhmishing at a distance, withdrew his troops in the close of tho 
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evening. The silence or tumult of the night exasperated ^w^fears • 
and the timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten thousand'^^l^lufe:'" 
of gold, basely deserted his wife, his people, and his fortune; ttifew 
liimself into a bark ; stole through the Bosphorus ; and landed in 
shameful safety in an obscure harbour of Thrace. As soon as they 
w'ere apprised of his flight, the Greek nobles sought pardon and peace 
in the dungeon where the blind Isaac expected each hour the visit 
of the executioner. Again savctl and exalted by the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the captive in his Imperial robes was replaced on the throne, 
and surrounded with prostrate slaves, whose real terror and affected 
joy he was incapable of discerning. At the dawn of day hostilities 
were suspended, and the Latin chiefs were surprised by*a message 
from the lawful and reigning emperor, who was impatient to embrace 
bis sou and to reward bis generous deliverers. 

But these generous deliverers were unwilling to release their hostage 
till they had obtained from his father the payment, or at 
least the promise, of their recompense. They chose four 
ambawssadors, Matthew of Montmorency, our historian the 
marshal of (Jhampague, and two Venetians, to congratulate aiomuh, 
the emperor. The gates were thrown open on their ap- ^ 
proach, the streets oii both sides were lined with the battle-axes of 
the Danish and English guard ; the presence-chamber glittered with 
gold and jewels, the false substitutes of virtue and power : by the side 
of the blind Isaac his wife \vas seated, the sister of the king of 
Hungary : and by her appearance, the noble matrons of Greece were 
drawn from their domestic retirement and mingled with tlic circle of 
senators ami soldiers. The Latins, by the mouth of the marshal, 
spoke like num e()uscu)iis of their merits, but who respected the work 
of their own hands ; and the mnjMTor clearly understood that his son’s 
eugagemeiits with Venice and the ))ilgriins must ho ratilied without 
hesitation or delay. Withdrawing into iu p\''iva,te clnunher with the 
empress, a, chambcTlaiu, an interprekn*, and tlic four ambassadors, the 
father of young Alexius Impiirod with seme anxiety into the nature of 
his slipuhitious. The sidmiissiou of the Eastern empire to the pn[)e, 
the siu‘.e(nir of the Holy Laud, and a present eonlribution of two 
hundrml tlumsand marks of silver. — “Tliese conditions are weighty,'' 
was his prudent rej)ly : “they are hard to accept, and diffionlt to 
“ perform. But no eoiuUtiuns can exceed the measun' of your ser- 

^ For iUu lirHt niogn mufl cotiinu’Bt of wo nisiy imd tUo oripfinal letter 

of tlio uniHtulorH tio Inuooont'i 111,, UohIiH, i;. Sll, p. Villolxarcloiiin, No. vn-JiO; 

JNieoUui, in Aloxio Oinuuim, 1, Ui. o. li», p. :ME)-arie |i». 7IS-7il.''), od, mum]; Uaudolo, 
ill Chnm, i>. Chmihoi' and Iiiw aldujt JVliuiiu woro uol, yot rctnriiod from tlieir 
obHthiaUi tu .) LJruHjilcm, or SL John d’Arro, wlioro tlio groatont part of tins 

oompauy luul diiHl of iho plaj^nc. ^ 

von. vn. 
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vices and deserts.” After this satisfactory assurance, the barons 
mounted on horseback and introduced the heir of Constantinople to 
the city and palace : his youth and marvellous adventures engaged 
every heart in his favour, and Alexius was solemnly crowned with his 
father in the dome of St. Sophia. In the first days of his reign, the 
people, already blessed with the restoration of plenty and peace, was 
delighted by the joyful catastrophe of the tragedy ; and the discontent 
of the nobles, their regret, and their fears, were covered by the 
polisrlied surface of pleasure and loyalty. The mixture of two dis- 
cordant nations in the same capital might have been pregnant with 
mischief and danger; and the suburb ofGalata, or Pera, was assigned 
for the quarters of the French and Venetians. But the liberty of 
trade and familiar intercourse was allowed between the frieurlly 
nations; and each day the pilgrims were tempted by devotion or 
curiosity to visit the churches and palaces of Constantinople. Their 
rude minds, insensible perhaps of the finer arts, were astonished by 
the magnificent scenery : and the poverty of their native towns enhanced 
the populousness and riches of the first metropolis of Christendom. 
Descending from his state, young Alexius was prompted by interest 
and gratitude to repeat his frequent and familiar visits to his Latin 
allies ; and in the freedom of the table the gay petulance of the French 
sometimes forgot the emperor of the East.®^ In their more serious 
conferences it was agreed that the re-union of the two churches must 
be the result of patience and time ; but avarice was less tractable than 
zeal; and a large sum was instantly disbursed to appease the wants, 
and silence the importunity, of the crusaders.’^ Alexius was alarmed 
by the approaching hour of their departure ; their absence might have 
relieved him from the engagement which he was yet incapable of 
performing ; but his friends would have left him, naked and alone, to 
the caprice and prejudice of a perfidious nation. He wished to bribe 
their stay, the delay of a year, by undertaking to defray their expense, 
and to satisfy, in their name, the freight of the Venetian vessels. 
The ofier was agitated in the council of the barons ; and, after a repts- 


inside and uiiU 

Constantinople and their impression on the minds of tliu Tiilgrirus: outie 
PnlrliS souveraino. Seo the parallel lassaKCs (»f 

S 9 I T Camotensis, Hist. Hierosol. 1, i. c. 4 [p. IISH], and Will. ^IVr. ii. ;) xx Cd 
> Tirr. n the Latins took olf his diadem, and clapped on his hi (ad 

^58 rn tNhietas, p. 

.V 1' i merry companions wcjo VcneihuiH, it was tlie iuH >- 

lonce of trade and a commonwealth. ^ van mu iuhd 

No. IDl; Daudolo, p. :i22. The doj^o aflinuH that the VoiiotiiinH 

nation,^ diUoiod on that subject Had he read Villchardouin? Tho Ureelcs oomphvlnod, 
tins Grteciic opes tvanstulisset (Gunther, Hist. U. I*, c. liU Sec the 

UIVL-Ctivos of NieL 4 n.« vr.-; r,; 700 D IS ^ 


however, quod totiiis uriUL-ico opes tvanstuiwset fU anther, Hist. U. 
lamentations and niVL-ctivos of Nicetas (p, [p. 729, od. Bonn]). 
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tition of their debates and scruples, a majority of votes again acquiesced 
in the advice of the doge and the prayer of the young emperor. At 
the price of sixteen hundred pounds of gold, he prevailed on the 
marquis of Montferrat to lead him with an army round the provinces 
of Europe ; to establish his authority, and pursue his uncle, while 
Constantinople was awed by the presence of Baldwin and his con- 
federates of France and Flanders. The expedition was successful: 
the l)llnd emperor exulted in the success of his arms, and listened to 
the predictions of his flatterers, that the same Providence which had 
raised him from the dungeon to the throne would heal his gout, 
restore his sight, and watch over the long prosperity of his reign. 
Yet the mind of the suspicious old man was tormented by the rising 
glories of his son ; nor could his pride conceal from his envy, that, 
while his own name was pronounced in faint and reluctant acclama- 
tions, the royal youth was the theme of spontaneous and universal 
praise,'^ 

By the recent invasion the Greeks were awakened from a dream of 
nine centuries : from the vain presumption that the capital , 

of the Homan empire was imprcgnahle to lorcigu arms. 

The strangers of the \^^cst had violated the city,' and bestowed 
the sceptre, of Constantine : their Imperial clients soon became as 
unpopular as themselves: the well-known vices of Isaac were rendered 
still more contemptible by his infirmities, and the .young Alexius was 
hated as au apostate who had renounced the manners and religion of 
his country. His secret covenant with the Latins was divulged or 
suspected; tlie jicojfle, and especially the clergy, were devoutly 
iitlaclicd lo their faith and superstition ; and every convent, and every 
shop, resouiuled with the danger of the church and the tyranny of the 
pope.'^'^ An empty treasury cmdd ill supply the demands of regal 
luxury and foreign extortion : iho Greeks refused to avert, by a 
general tax, the impending evils of servitude and pillage ; the oppres- 
sion of the rich excited a more dangerous and personal resentment ; 
and if the emperor melted the plate and despoiled the images of the 
Htm(‘tu{iry, he seemed to justify the complaints of heresy and sacrilege. 
During the absence of manpiis Boniface and his Imperial pupil, 
(kmstautinople was visited with a calamity which might he justly 
imputed to the zeal and indiscretion of the Flemish pilgrims.'’''* In 

TUa OtnimruiiH ooouplcH throo IujoUh in Niuetiuijp, 291 -Hr) 2 , Tho 

nhort nwhorjiiiDU uf iHjmc <m(l liiw hou Ih in IIvi* p. 

When Nidotiis roprouclien AluxiiiH for bin impious louf^uc, lie bestows tho liarsucst 
namt'K on iliu pinufH new religion, »«! .... . . . . 

wv TO? Ilrtoroe fAira&nri* ri xai 'I'WV ^ufMeiots 

Um Ip. :il?j fr. 7ir», eti. Doiin]). WnoU m\H the maeoro limgvmgo of ovory Greek to 
ibo hwti g!uip of l-ho empire. 

NirctuM (p. :J5:> [p, 7:n, imL BoiinJ) is poHitive hi tho (ihargo, autl spcciliea the 

^ w 0 
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one of their visits to the city they were scandalised by the aspect of a 
mosque or synagogue, in which one God was worshipped, without a 
partner or a son. Their effectual mode of controversy was to attack 
the infidels with the sword, and their habitation with fire : hut the 
infidels, and some Christian neighbours, presumed to defend their 
lives and properties ; and the flames which bigotry had kindled con- 
sumed the most orthodox and innocent structures. During eight days 
and nights^ the conflagration spread above a league in fi'ont, from the 
harbour to the Propontis, over the thickest and most populous regions 
of the city. It is not easy to count the stately churches and palaces 
that were reduced to a smoking ruin, to value the merchandise that 
perished in the trading streets, or to number the families that were 
involved in the common destruction. By this outrage, which the 
doge and the barons in vain affected to disclaim, the name of the 
Latins became still more unpopular ; and the colony of that nation, 
above fifteen thousand persons, consulted their safety in a hasty retreat 
from the city to the protection of their standard in the suburb of Pera. 
The emperor returned in triumph ; but the firmest and most dexterous 
policy would have been insufficient to steer him through the tempest 
which overwhelmed the person and government of that unhappy youth. 
His own inclination, and his father’s advice, attached him to his 
benefactors ; hut Alexius hesitated bet^veen gratitude and patriotism, 
between the fear of his subjects and* of his allies.^*^ By his feeble and 
fluctuating conduct he lost the esteem and confidence of both; and, 
while he invited the marquis of Montferrat to occupy the palace, he 
suffered the nobles to conspire, and the people to arm, for the 
deliverance of their country. Regardless of his painful situation, the 
Latin chiefs repeated their demands, resented his delays, suspected his 
intentions, and exacted a decisive answer of peace or war. The 
haughty summons wns delivered by three French knights and three 


rismings [^Xa.fjuom\ thougli lie is wrong in Rupposing it fin anciont name. Villoliar- 
douin (No. 1D7) exculpates the barons, and is ignorant (perhaps affectedly ignorqfHt) 
of the names of the guilty. 

Compare the suspicions and complaints of Nicetas (p. 359-362 [p. 740-747, ed. 
Bonn]) with the blunt charges of Baldwin of Flandors (G-esta Innocent. III. c. 92, p. 
534), enm patriaroha et mole nobilium, nobis promissis perjurus et mendax. 


® Finlay observes that Gibbon has made 
a mistake in saying that the conflagration 
lasted eight days and nights, and that 
Dam and Michaud both repeat the error. 
He adds that the mistake seems to have 
arisen from copying Cousin’s French, 
translation of Nicetas: — Biichon has 
given additional ciuTency to the blun- 
der, by reprinting the inaccurate trans- 
lation, without correction, in hia notes 


'' to Villehardoiiin. We possess iivo con- 
“ temporary witnesses. Nicetas says the 
'' fire continued the firat day, all the 
“ night, the following day, and the oven- 
'' ing (p. 35U). Villehfirdouiii says it 
lasted two days and nights, and ex- 
“ tended half a league in front (p, 82, 
Buehon’s edit.). The text of Ducange 
“ has U7ie hcite do toi'rc." Finlay, Medi- 
eval Greece, p. 98, ~ S. ^ 
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Vonetian deputies, who girded their swords, mounted their horses, 
pierced through the angry multitude, and entered, with a fearless 
countenance, the palace and presence of the Greek emperor. In a 
peremptory tone they recapitulated their services and his engage- 
ments'; and boldly declared that, unless their just claims were fully 
and immediately satisfied, they should no longer hold him either as a 
sovereign or a friend. After this defiance, the first that had ever 
wounded an Imperial car, they departed without betraying any symp- 
toms of fear ; but their escape from a servile palace and a furious city 
astonished the ambassadors themselves ; and their return to the camp 
was the signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks all authority and wisdom were overborne by 
the impetuous multitude, who mistook their rage for valour, 
their numbers for strength, and their fanaticism for the sup- reuewLd, 
port and inspiration ox Heaven, in the eyes or both nations 
Alexius was false and contemptible: the base and spurious race of 
the Angeli was rejected with clamorous disdain ; and the ])eople of 
Constantinople ciicornpassed the senate to demand at their liands a 
more worthy emperor. To every senator, conspicuous by his birth or 
dignily, they successively presented the purple: by each senator the 
deadly garment w'as repulsed : the contest lasted three days ; and wo 
may learn from the historian Nicetas, one of the members of the 
assembly, that fear and weakness were the guardians of their 
loyalty. A phantom, who vanished in oblivion, was forcibly pro- 
claimed by the crowd : but the author of the tumult, and the leader 
of the war, was a prince of the house of Ducas ; and his common 
appellation of Alexius must be discriminated by the epithet A' Mour- 
zouiic,’^" which in the vulgar idiom expressed the close junction of his 
black and shaggy eyebrows. At oiic(^ a patriot and a courtier, the 
perfidious Mtuirzoufle, who was not destitute of ennuing and courage, 
opptjscd the Latins both in speech and action, infiamed the ])iissioiis 
anti prejudices of the Greeks, and insinuated himself into the favour 
imd confidence of Alexius, who trusted him with the office of great 
chainherlain, and tin-ged his buskins with the colours t)f royalty. At 
the dead of night he ninhed into the bcd-cliambcr with an aflrightod 
asjjeet, exclaiming that Ihe paUu‘.e wiis attacked by the peojde and 
betrayed by ihe guards. Starting from his couch, the unsus])celiiig 
priuee threw himself into tlie arms of Ins enemy, who hud contrived 

Ilia niiino wfia Nichuliisj CaiitilHiH: rlopcrvod tlio prainc pf Niootiva and tlio 

vengwmoo oX MoiirnDuUu (p. .'iOC [p. 71 iJimii]). 

7“ Yilliihanlouin (No. lU)} ppookw oX him aw a tuvouritL’, without knowing that he 
waa a pvuico of the hlocxl, Aniidnn anti Diwaa. Duoaiigo, who xirioB into o'yery coi'uor, 
btiliovot; him to ho the hou of Iwaac Duoas Sobautourator, and Hccund couain of young 
AleaiuH. 
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his escape by a pr.vate staircase. But that staircase terminated in a 
prison : Alexius was seized, stripped, and loaded with 
MsfaOaer chaius ; and, after tasting some days the bitterness of death, 
he was poisoned, or strangled, or beaten with clubs, at the 
command, and in the presence, of the tyrant. The emperor 
Isaac Angelus soon followed his son to the grave ; and Mourzoufie, 
perhaps, might spare the superfluous crime of hastening the extinction 
of impotence and blindness. 

The death of the emperors, and the usurpation of Mourzoufie, had 
Second Bie e nature of the quarrel. It was no longer the 

January— ’ disagreement of allies who overvalued their services, or 
neglected their obligations : the French and V enetians forgot 
their complaints against Alexius, dropped a tear on the untimely fate 
of their companion, and swore revenge against the perfidious nation 
who had crowned his assassin. Yet the prudent doge was stih 
inclined to negociate : he asked as a debt, a subsidy, or a fine, fifty 
thousand pounds of gold, about two millions sterling ; nor would the 
conference have been abruptly broken ^if the zeal, or policy, of 
Mourzoufie had not refused to sacrifice the Greek church to the safety 
of the state. Amidst the invectives of his foreign and domestic 
enemies, We may discern that he was not unworthy of the character 
which he had assumed, of the public champion : the second siege of 
Constantinople was far more laborious than the first ; the treasury 
was replenished, and discipline was restored, by a severe inquisition 
into the abuses of the former reign ; and Mourzoufie, an iron mace in 
his hand, visiting the posts, and affecting the port and aspect of a 
w^arrior, was an object of terror to his soldiers, at least, and to his 
kinsmen. Before and after the death of Alexius, the Greeks made 
two vigorous and well-conducted attempts to burn the navy in the 
harbour; but the skill and courage of the Venetians repulsed the 
fire-ships ; and the vagrant flames wasted themselves without injury 
in the sea.’’'® In a nocturnal sally the Greek emperor was vanquished 
by Henry, brother of the count of Flanders : the advantages of 
number and surprise aggravated the shame of his defeat : his buckler 
was found on the field of battle ; and the Imperial standard, a divine 


TMa negociation, probable in itself, and attested by Nicetas fp [p. 751, cd. 
Bonn]), is omitted as scandalous by the delicacy of Dandolo and Villcbardouin.'* 

Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the fleet (Gest. c. 92, p 5:J4, 5:15); Ville- 
hardouin (No. 118-115) only desci’ibes the first. It is remarkable that neither of these 
waiTiors observe any peculiar properties in the Greek fire. 

Ducange (No. Ill)) pours forth a torrent of learning on the Gonfunon rmpcrinL 
This banner of the Virgin is shown at Venice as a trophy and relic: if it bo genuine, 
the pious doge must have cheated the monks of Citeanx. 


“ Wilken places it before the death of Alexius, vol. v. p. 27S. — IVk 
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imsige of the Virgin, was presented, as a trophy and a relic, to the 
Cistercian monks, the disciples of St. Bernard. Near three months, 
without excepting the holy season of Lent, w^ere consumed in skir- 
mishes and preparations, before the Latins w^ere ready or resolved 
for a general assault. The land fortifications had been found 
impregnable; and the Venetian pilots represented, that, on the shore 
of the Propontis, the anchorage was unsafe, and the ships must be 
driven by the current far away to the straits of the Hellespont ; a 
jirospect not iinpleasing to the reluctant pilgrims, wdio sought every 
opportunity of breaking the army. From the harbour, therefore, the 
assault was determined by the assailants and expected by the 
besieged ; and the emperor had placed his scarlet pavilions on a neigh- 
bouring height, to direct and animate the efforts of his troops. A 
fearless spectator, whose mind could entertain the ideas of pomp and 
pleasure, might have admired the long array of two embattled armies, 
which extended above half a league, the one on the ships and galleys, 
the other on the walls and towers raised above the ordinary level by 
several stages of wooden turrets. Their first fury was speni 
in the discharge of darts, stones, and fire, from the engines; * 

but the water was deep ; the French were bold ; the Venetians wore 
skilful ; they approached the walls ; and a desperate conflict of swoi'ds, 
spears, and battle-axes, was fought on the trembling bridges that 
grappled the floating to the stable batteries. In more than a hundred 
places the assault was urged and the defence was sustained; till the 
superiority of ground and numbers finally prevailed, and the Latin 
trumpets sounded a retreat*. On the ensuing days the attack was 
renewed with et[ual vigour and a similar event ; and, in the night, the 
doge and the barons held a council, apprehensive only for the public 
danger : not a voic« pronounced the words of escape or treaty ; and 
each warrior, according to his temper, embraced the hope of victory 
or the assurance of a glorious death.®® By the experience of the 
former siege the Greeks were instructed, but the Latins were ani- 
mated ; and the knowledge that Constantinople be taken was of 
more avail than the local precautions which that knowledge had 
inspired for its defence. In the third assaiiU/ two ships were linked 


Vilbhardouin (No. 12 if) cunleaBoa that mult oro grant puril; aii:l Ountheniw 
(Hist. C. V, c. L‘i [c. 14, ]>. xiv.]) allirma that nulla Rpes victoriai arridoro potemt 
Yut tho knight doapiaPH Uv>h« wUi> iUonght of flight, and the monk praiucs hia conn- 
trymon who woro rcBolvod on death. 


" There appear to have hcnn only lm> '' oipial vigour," the I^atin^ woro cm* 
attiiolcB, viz. April 9th and 12th. During ployed m repairing tho clamagd they had 
the two iutcrvuuing days, on wliioli Gibbon RUtaUuioch Miuhauil, vol. iii. p, ‘242-2‘14' 
(h'wmbcB tho attack iiw ‘‘ roiumcd witli Wilken, vol. v. p. 2S7-2S9.— S. 
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together to double their strength.; a strong north wind drove them on 
the shore ; the bishops of Troyes and Soissons led the van ; and the 
auspicious names of the Pilgrim and the Paradise resounded along 
the line.®^ The episcopal banners were .displayed on the walls ; a 
hundred marks of silver had been promised to the first adventurers ; 
and if their reward was intercepted by death, their names have been 
immortalised by fame.^ Four towers were scaled ; three gates were 
burst open ; and the French knights, who might tremble on the waves, 
felt themselves invincible on horseback on the solid ground. Shall I 
relate that the thousands who guarded the emperor’s person fled on 
the approach, and before the lance, of a single warrior? Their 
ignominious flight is attested by their countryman Nicetas : an army 
of phantoms marched with the French hero, and he was magnified to 
a giant in the eyes of the Greeks.®- While the fugitives deserted 
their posts and cast away their arms, the Latins entered the city 
under the banners of their leaders : the streets and gates opened for 
their passage ; and either design or accident kindled a third confla- 
gration, which consumed in a few hours the measure of three of the 
largest cities of France.®^ In the close of evening the barons checked 
their troops and fortified their stations : they were awed by the extent. 
• and populousness of the capital, which might yet require the labour 
of a month, if the churches and palaces were conscious of their internal 
strength. But in the morning a suppliant procession, with crosses 
and images, announced the submission of the Greeks and deprecated 
the wrath of the conquerors : the usurper escaped through the golden 
gate : the palaces of Blachernse and Boucoleon were occupied by the 
count of Flanders and the marquis of Montferrat ; and the empire, 
which still bore the name of Constantine and the title of Roman, was 
subverted by the arms of the Latin pilgrims.®^ 

Baldwin and all the writers honour the names of these two galleys, felici 
auspicio. 

With an allusion to Homer, Nicetas calls him hvio^yvio?, nine orgyse, or eighteen 
yards, high — a stature which would, indeed, have excused the terror of the Greek. 
On this occasion the historian seems fonder of the marvellous than of his country, or 
perhaps of truth. Baldwin exclaims, in the words of the psalniLst, persequitur unus 
ex nobis centum alienos. 

‘Villchardouin (No. 130) is again ignorant ol the authprs of this more legitimate 
fire, which is ascribed by Gunther to a qiiidam comes Teutonicus (c. 14 Tc. 17^ p. xv.]). 
They seem ashamed, the incendiaries ! 

For the second siege and conquest of Constantinople, see Villehardouin fNo. 113- 
132), Baldwin’s iid Epistle to Innocent III. (Gssta, c. 92, p. 534-5.17‘), with the whole 
reign of Mourzoufle, in Nicetas (p. 303-375 [p. 748-770, ed. Bonn]), and borrow some 
hints from Dandolo (Chron. Venet. p. 323-330) and Gunther [Hist. C. P. c. 14-18), 
who add the decorations of prophecy and vision. The former 2 U’DduceB an oracle of 
the Erytlu’ajan sibyl, of a great armament on the Adriatic, under a blind chief, against 
Byzantium, Acc. Ciulous enough, were the prediction anterior to the fact. 


Pietro Alberti, a Vouetian noble, and Andrew D’Urboise, a French knight. SL 
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Constantinople had been taken by storm ; and no restraints except 
those of religion and humanity were imposed on the con- 
querors by the laws of war. Boniface, marquis of Mont- CmisSnu- 
ferrat, still acted as their general ; and the Greeks, who re- 
vered his name as that of their future sovereign, were heard to exclaim 
in a lamentable tone, “ Holy marquis-king, have mercy upon us ! 
Ilis prudence or compassion opened the gates of the city to the fugi- 
tives, and he exhorted the soldiers of the cross to spare the lives of 
their fellow- Christians. The streams of blood that flow down the 
pages of Nicetas may be reduced to the slaughter of two thousand of 
his unresisting countrymen ; and the greater part was massacred, not 
by the strangers, but by the Latins who had been driven from the city, 
and who exercised the revenge of a triumphant faction. Yet of these 
exiles, some were less mindful of injuries than of benefits ; and Nicetas 
liimself was indebted for his safety to the generosity of a Venetian 
merchant. Pope Innocent the Third accuses the pilgrims of respect- 
ing, ill their lust, neither age, nor sex, nor religious profession ; and 
bitterly laments that the deeds of darkness, fornication, adultery, and 
incest, were perpetrated in open day ; and tliat noble matrons and 
holy nuns were polluted by the grooms and peasants of the Catholic 
caiiip.^“ It is indeed probable that the licence of victory prompted 
and covered a multitude of sins: but it is certain that the capital of 
the East contained a stock of venal or willing beauty sufficient to 
satiate the desires of twenty thousand pilgrims, and female prisoners 
were no longer subject to the right or abuse of domestic slavery. The 
marquis of Moiitferrat was the patron of discipline and decency ; the 
count of Planders w^as the mirror of chastity : they had forbidden, 
unrler ])iiiii of death, the rape of married women, or virgins, or nuns ; 
and the proclamation was sometimes invoked by the vanquished*^''' and 
respected by the victors. Their cruelty and lust wmre modera.ted by 
the authority of the chiefs and feelings of the soldiers; for we arc no 
longer describing an irruption of the northern savages ; and however 
ferocious they might still appear, time, policy, and religion had civi- 
lized the manners of the French, and still more of the Italians. Ikit 
a free scope was allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, even in 

CVcilcruni tjunon ofi dio uiviinn quasi duo millia, &l*. (GuntAior, c IS.) AriUi* 
eiio is an oxtiullcnit toneliHinne io try the tunxdifi cations of )>aHsion and rlicti>rio. 

Qnidaui (says InnoccMit LIT., Gonta, c, 9‘t, p. 5:18) noc roliKi'^ni, jioe wtati, nuc 
Boxui p»q)orconmt: hocI fuvuicabiouoM, ailultoria, ct inco.stuM in ounliH mntiiuin oxor- 
oentoH, non hoUuu nauiUitiiH ct viduns, Hcd ot matrouas ct. vir^j^incs Doofiue dicatiiH, 
oxpOBUBi'unt spiivcituH garcionuuj. Villohardoiiiu takes no aoticc of Ihuso common 
incidontH. 

Nioctaa wavod, and afterwurdH married, a uohle virf;^in (p. 380 [p. 781, Qjl. Bonn]), 
whom a Holdicr, Wt (jLiAi^vvot •^o%Xo7s hnVav luid almowt violatod, in wpito of 

thl' IvrdXfAdt'Tci tv ytyavoruiv. 
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the holy week, by the pillage of Constantinople. The right of victory, 
unshackled by any promise or treaty, had confiscated the public and 
private wealth of the Greeks ; and every hand, according to its size 
and strength, might lawfully execute the sentence and seize the for- 
feiture. A portable and universal standard of exchange was found 
in the coined and uncoined metals of gold and silver, which each 
captor, at home or abroad, might convert into the possessions most 
suitable to his temper and situation. Of the treasures which trade 
and luxui'y had accumulated, the silks, velvets, furs, the gems, spices, 
and rich moveables, were the most precious, as they could not be pro- 
cured for money in the ruder countries of Europe. An order of 
Division of rapine was instituted ; nor w^as the share of each individual 
the spoil. abandoned to industry or chance. Under the tremendous 
penalties of perjury — excommunication and death — the Latins were 
bound to deliver their plunder into the common stock : three churches 
were selected for the deposit and distribution of the spoil : a single 
share was allotted to a foot soldier, two for a serjeant on horseback, 
four to a knight, and larger proportions according to the rank and 
merit of the barons and princes. For violating this sacred engage- 
ment, a knight belonging to the count of St. Paul was hanged with 
his shield and coat of arms round his neck : his example might 
render similar offenders more artful and discreet, but avarice vras 
more powerful than fear, and it is generally believed that the secret 
far exceeded the acknowledged plunder. Yet the magnitude of the 
prize surpassed the largest scale of experience or expectation.®^ After 
the whole had been equally divided between the French and Vene- 
tians, fifty thousand marks were deducted to satisfy the debts of the 
former and the demands of the latter. The residue of the French 


Of the general mass of wealth, Gunther observes, ut de pauperibus et advenia 
elves ditissimi redderentur (Hist, C. P, c. 18J; Villehardouin (No lo2), that since the 
creation, ne fu tant gaaignie en ime ville; Baldwin (Gesta, c 92J, ut tantum tota non 
videatur possidere Latinitas [p. 535]. 


“ According to Finlay (Medieval Greece, 
p. 106) the Vihoh booty was only 360, UUO 
marks, besides 1 0, OuO horses and mules . — 
“ This sum was divided into two equal 
‘'parts. The Venetians then received 
" 50,000 marks out of the share of the 
" crusaders, in payment of the debt due 
" to the republic; and the 100,000 marks 
" vyhich remained as the crusading por- 
tion was diviiied in the following man- 
" nor: each foot-soldier received 5 marks 
" of silver, each horseman and priest If), 
" and ca('li knight 20 Compare Wilken, 
Vol. v. p. 320. Villohai’douin’K account is 


inconsistent. In No. 134 he says, — Et 
sachiez quo il no fu mie aportd tot 
*' avant, assemblez fu et despartiz deg 
“ Frans ct des Vemtiens i)ar moitii* si 
com la compaignie ere jar^. Ft sachiez 
‘ ‘ quant il orent paj.'ti, quo il paidrent de 
" la lor parti B cinquaiito mil nirirs d’argonl 
" ha Venitiens,ct bicn dopartirent cont mii 
“ entr’als ensemble par lur gent," But in 
No. 135 he says, — “ irfanz cclui qiii fi 
" cmblcz (caclid), et sanz la pai*tie di's 
“ Venitiens, ere viut bieii avant cinrj ccuh 
"mil mars tV argent;" with the various 
reading, "quatre cons mil." — S. 
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amounted to four hundred thousand marks of silver,'^” about ei^lit 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ; nor can I better appreciate the 
value of that sum in the public and private transactions of the age 
than by defining it as seven times the annual revenue of the kingdom 
of England.^^^ 

Ill this great revolution we enjoy the singular felicity of comparing 
the narratives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, the opposite Misciyof 
feelings of the marshal of Champagne and the Byzantine 
senator.*®^ At the first view it should seem that the wealth of Con- 
stantinople was only transferred from one nation to another, and that 
the loss and sorrow of the Greeks is exactly balanced by the joy and 
advantage of the Latins. But in the miserable account of war tlie 
gain is never equivalent to the loss, the pleasure to the pain ; the 
smiles of the Latins were transient and fallacious ; the Greeks for 
ever wept over the ruins of their country, and . their real calamities 
were aggravated by sacrilege and mockery. What benefits accrued 
to the conquerors from the three fires which annihilated so vast a 
portion of the buildings and riches of the city ? What a stock of 
such things as could neither be used nor transported was maliciously 
or wantonly destroyed! How much treasure was idly wasted in 
gaming, debauchery, and riot! And what precious objects were 
bartered for a vile price by the impatience or ignorance of the 
soldiers, whose reward was stolen by the base industry of the last 
of the- Greeks! These alone who had nothing to lose might derive 
some profit from the revolution ; but the misery of the upper raid^s 
of society is strongly painted in the personal adventures of Nicetas 
himself llis stately palace had been reduced to ashes in the second 
conflagration 5 and the senator, with his family and friends, found an 
obscure shelter in another house which he possessed near the churcl 
of St Sophiii. It was the door of this mean habitation that his friend 
the Venetian merchant guarded, in the disguise of a soldier, till 
Nicetas could save by a precipitate flight the relics of his fortune and 
the chastity of his daughter. In a cold wintry season these fugitives. 

No. l.'ia-lljo. Jn^toad of 4l)n,l'li)n, tlxoro ia a various reading of 
.MiOjOdi). Tlio Vonoiiiiiis hail on'oroil to ttiki) Uio wholo booty, and to givo *U)l) inaikH 
to C!i('U kniglit, Clio to eaali prioni and hormaiuiii, and HH* to eauli Ibut aoltlior: tlioy 
would have lujon groat losarn (Lo lioau, Hist, dii liua-Kmpire, toni. xx. p, 50 (i : 1 know 
nob IVoin wliontio). 

At thu council of Lyons 1215) tUo KiigliHli ambaHHiidort^ stated tko rovenuo 
rjf tbo crown m below that of the fortugn clorgj'-, wlnidi amounted to flU.ODU snuikH 
a-yoar (Matthew Farifl, p. ‘151; Hume’s History of England, vul. ii. p. 170). 

The diHonlcrs of the sack of (Jonstaiitinoph', jnul bis own advonturoa, ai’e fred- 
iugly desDribed by Nicotaa, p. 3117-51*1) [p. 757-71*1, od. UonnJ, and in tho Status Urb. 
0. F. p. 575-384 [p. 771-731), ed. noimj. His complaints, oven of eacHlogc, arc jus- 
tified by Innocent III. (UeatKi, c. 02); but Villoharilouiu doeti not betray a symptom 
of pity or roinorso. 
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nursed in the lap of prosperity, departed on foot ; his wife was with 
child; the desertion of their slaves compelled them to carry their 
baggage on their own shoulders ; and their w^omen, whom they 
placed in the centre, were exhorted to conceal their beauty with dirt,, 
instead of adorning it with paint and jewels. Every step was exposed 
to insult and danger ; the threats of the strangers were less painful 
than the taunts of the plebeians, with whom they were now levelled ; 
nor did the exiles breathe in safety till their mournful pilgrimage was 
concluded at Selymbria, above forty miles from the capital. -On the 
way they overtook the patriarch, without attendance and almost with- 
out apparel, riding on an ass, and reduced to a state of apostolical 
poverty, which, had it been voluntary, might perhaps have been meri- 
torious. , In the mean while his desolate churches 'were profaned hy 
the licentiousness and party zeal of the Latins. After stripping the 
SacriiegQ and gcms and pearls, they converted the chalices into drinking- 
mockeiy. tables, on 'which they gamed and feasted, were 

covered 'with the pictures of Christ and the saints ; and they trampled 
under foot the most venerable objects of the Christian 'worship. In 
the cathedral of St. Sophia the ample veil of the sanctuary was rent 
asunder for the sake of the golden fringe ; and the altar, a monument 
of art and riches, 'was broken in pieces and shared among the captors. 
Their mules and horses were laden with the wrought silver and gilt 
carvings which they tore down from the doors and pulpit; and if 
die beasts stumbled under the burden, they were stabbed by their 
impatient drivers, and the holy pavement streamed with their impure 
blood. A prostitute was seated on the throne of the patriarch ; and 
that daughter of Belial, as she is styled, sung and danced in the 
church to ridicule the hymns and processions of the Orientals. Nor 
were the repositories of the royal dead secure from violation : in the 
church of the Apostles the tombs of the emperors were rifled ; and it 
is said that after six centuries the corpse of Justinian was found with- 
out any signs of decay or putrefaction. In the streets the French and 
Flemings clothed themselves and their horses in painted robes and 
flowing head-dresses of linen; and the coarse intemperance of their 
feasts insulted the splendid sobriety of the East. To expose the 
arms of a people of scribes and scholars, they affected to display a 
pen, an inkhorn, and a sheet of paper, without discerning that tlie 
instruments of science and valour were alike feeble and useless in the 
hands of the modern Greeks. 


If I riglitly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas’s receipts, thoir favourite dishes were 
boiled buttecks of beef, salt poik and peas, and soup made of garlic and sharp or sour 
herbs (p. 382 fp. 780, cd. Bonnl). 
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Their reputation and their language encouraged them, however, to 
despise the ignorance and to overlook the progress of the 
Latins.’’^ In the love of the ai*ts the national difference of the 
was still more obvious and real; the Greeks preserved with 
reverence the works of their ancestors, which they could not imitate ; 
and, in the destruction of the statues of Constantinople, we are pro- 
voked to join in the complaints and invectives of the Byzantine his- 
torian.®*^ We have seen how the rising city was adorned by the 
vanity and despotism of the Imperial founder: in the ruins of pagan- 
ism some gods and heroes were saved from the axe of superstition ; 
and the forum and hippodrome were dignified with the relics qf a 
better age. Several of these are described by Nicetas in a florid 
and affected style ; and from his descriptions I shall select some in- 
teresting particulars. 1. The victorious charioteers were cast in 
bronze, at their own, or the public, charge, and fitly placed in the 
hippodrome : they stood aloft in their chariots wheeling rounn the 
goal : the spectators could admire their attitude and judge of the 
resemblance ; and of these figures, the most j)erfect might have been 
transported from the Olympic stadium. 2. The sphinx, river-horse, 
and crocodile, denote the climate and manufacture of Egypt and the 
spoils of that ancient province. 3. The srhe-wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remus, a subject alike pleasing to the old and the imv Romans, 
but which could rarely be treated before tli decline of the Greek 
sculpture. 4. An eogle holding and tearing a serpent in his talons 
— a domestic monument of the Byzantines, which they ascribed, not 
to a human artist, but to the magic power of the philosopher Apollo- 
nius, who, by this talisman, delivered the city from such venomous 
reptiles, 5, An ass and his driver, which were erected by Augustus 
in his colony of Nicopolis, to coimuemorato a verbal omen of tlic 
victory of Actiuiu. 0. An ei[iiostriaii statue, which j)assed in the 
vulgar opinion for Joshua, the Jewish conquci’or, stretching out liis 
hand to stop the course of the descending sun. A more classical 


Ni(.‘(3tiia llHUhJ very liarsb. OXpi’CRSioilB, xdt Ti\tov xm/.(pa~ 

CmVo/j (Fra^^munL. Fabric. Uibliotli. Grace, tom. vi. )). 414). TIuh reproach, it m 
trim, ajj])lius thohL Ktroii|i^ly to thoir ignorance of Greek ami of Hornor. In thoir own 
language, tlio Ijatinw of the xiitli and xiiith couini’ioK wore not dostitutti of literature. 
See llarriH’fl rhilological ImiuirieH, p. iii, c. 9, IL), 11, 

Nicetas was of (Jlioiuc in Vhrygia tbhc old CoIubhic of St. raiil): ho rainoil him- 
self to the hououiM of Huiiatnr, juilge of the vi'il, and groat h^gotlicte; behold the fall 
of tlie empire, retired to Nice, anil composed an elaborate hifitury from the death of 
AloxuiH (Jouimuuus to hbo reign of Henry. 

A nijuiuscript of Nic^^tas in tho liodleian library contains this curioub fnigmont 
on tlio HtatuL'-H oi' Uoiistantinople, whicli fraud, or Hhume, or rather carel eflencss, has 
dropped in the common odititms. It is puldished by Fahi’icius (Biblioth. Oraio. bom. 
vi. p. 105-411)), an 1 inimediuvitidy pi'iuHcd by tho late ingenious Mr. Ilairis of Salisbury 
^Philological TmpiiricH, p. iii. e. Ti, p, :iiil-:il2). 
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tradition recognised the figures of Bellerophon and Pegasus; and the 
free attitude of the steed seemed to mark that he trod on air rather 
than on the earth."" 7. A square and lofty obelisk of brass ; the sides 
were embossed with a variety of picturesque and rural scenes : birds 
singing, rustics labouring or playing on their pipes, sheep bleating, 
lambs skipping, the sea, and a scene of fish and fishing, little naked 
Cupids laughing, playing, and pelting each other with apples, and on 
the summit a female figure turning with the slightest breath, and 
thence denominated the wmd*s attendant. 8. The Phrygian shep- 
herd presenting to Venus the prize of beauty, the apple of discord. 
9. The incomparable statue of Helen, which is delineated by Nicetas 
in the words of admiration and love: her well-turned feet, snowy 
arms, rosy lips, bewitching smiles, swimming eyes, arched eyebrows, 
the harmony of her shape, the lightness of her drapery, and her flow- 
ing locks that waved in the wind — a beauty that might have moved 
her barbarian destroyers to pity and remorse. 10. The manly, or 
divine, form of Hercules,^® as he was restored to life by the master- 
hand of Lysippus, of such magnitude that his thumb was equal to the 
waist, his leg to the stature, of a common man : his chest ample, his 
shoulders broad, his limbs strong and muscular, his hair curled, his 
aspect commanding. Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion's 
skin carelessly thrown over him, he was seated on an osier basket, his 
right leg and arm stretched to the utmost, his left knee bent and 
supporting his elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, his counte- 
nance indignant and pensive. 11. A colossal statue of Juno, which 
had once adorned her temple of Samos ; the enormous head by four 
yoke of oxen was laboriously drawn to the palace. 12. Another 
colossus, of Pallas or Minerva, thirty feet in height, and representing 
with admirable spirit the attributes and character of the martial maid. 
Before we accuse the Latins, it is just to remark that this Pallas w^as 
destroyed after the first siege by the fear and superstition of the 
Greeks themselves.®® The other statues of brass which I have enu- 
merated were broken and melted by the unfeeling avarice of the 
crusaders ; the cost and labour were consumed in a moment ; the 

To illustrate the statue of Hercules, Mr. Harris quotes a Greek epigram, anti en- 
graves a beautiful gem, which does not, however, copy the attitude of the statue; in 
the latter, Hercules had not his club, and his right leg and arm were extended. 

I transcribe these proportions, which appear to me inconsistent with each* other, 
and may possibly show that the boasted taste of Nicetas was no more than affectation 
and vanity. 

Nicetas in Isaaco Angelo et Alexio, c. ", p. [p. 7^8, ed. Bonn]. The Latin 
editor very properly observes that the historian, in his bombast style, pre duces (‘x 
pulice elephantem. 


Sec above, p, 88, — S. 
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soul of genius evaporated in smoke, and the remnant of base metal 
was coined into money for the payment of the troops. Bronze is not 
the most durable of monuments : from the marble forms of Phidias 
and Praxiteles the Latins might turn aside with stupid contempt ; 
but unless they were crushed by some accidental injury, those useless 
stones stood secure on their pedestals.^““ The most enlightened of 
the strangers, above the gross and sensual pursuits of their country- 
men, more piously exercised the right of conquest in the search and 
seizure of the relics of the saints. Immense was the supply of 
heads and bones, crosses and images, that were scattered by this 
revolution over the churches of Europe ; and such was the increase 
of pilgrimage and oblation, that no branch, perhaps, of more lucrative 
plunder was imported from the East.^“^ Of the writings of antiquity 
many that still existed in the twelfth century are now lost. But the 
pilgidms were not solicitous to save or transport tlie volumes of an 
unknown tongue : the perishable substance of paper or parchment can 
only be preserved by the multiplicity of copies ; the literature of the 
Greeks had almost centered in the metropolis ; and, without computing 
the extent of our loss, we may drop a tear over the libraries that have 
-perished in the triple fire of Constantinople.^'^® 


^ In two passages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. 360; Fabric, p. 40S) the Latins are 
branded with the lively reproach of vov leccXau and their avtuice of 

brass is clearly expressed. Yet the Venetians had the merit of removing four bronzo 
horses from Constantinople to tho place of St. Mark [Sanuto, Vite de’ Dogi, in Mura- 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxii. i). 534). 
ioi> “VVinckelman, Hist, dc I’Art, tom. hi. p. 270. 

See the pious robbery of tho abbot Martin, who tranafeiTcd a rich cargo to his 
monastery of Paris, dmeeso of Basil (Gunther, Hist. C. P. c. 10, 2;}, 24). Yet, in 
secreting this booty, the saint incuiTcd an excommunication, and perha})B broke lua 
oath. [Compare Wilken, vol. v. p. 3ii8. — M.] 

Fleury, Hist. Kcclds. toni. xvi. p. 1. ‘59-145. 

I shall conclude this chapter wiLh tho notice of a modern history, which illus- 
trates the taking of Cnnstantiuoplo by the Latina, but which has fallen somewhat late 
into my hands. Paolo Ramusio, the son of the compiler of Voyages, was directed by 
the senate of Venice to write tho history of the conquest; and this ordor, which he 
received in his youth, ho oxecutod in a mature ago, by an eU^gant X^abin work, do 
Bello Constantinopolitano ot Imperatoribu.a Coninonis per Oalli)M et Venetos resLitutis 
(Venct. 1035, in folio). Ramusio, or Rharami.aus, tranacriboa and tvaualates, soquitur 
ad unguem, a MS. of Villohai’doiun, which he iiossessod; b\it he enriches his narrabivo 
with Ureek and Latin materials, and we arc indebted to him for a correct state (4‘ ihe 
fleet, the names of tho fifty Venetian nohlcs wdu) commanded tho galleys of the re- 
public, and tho patriot opposition of Pantaloon Barbus to tho choice of the dogo for 
emporor. 
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CHAPTER LXL 

Partition op the Empire ly the French and Venetians. — Five Latin 
Empeeoes of the Houses of Flanders and Courtenay. — Their Wars 

AGAINST the BULGARIANS AND GREEKS. — WEAKNESS AND POVERTY OF 

THE Latin Empire. — Ke covert of Constantinople by the Greeks. — 
General Consequences of the Crusades. 

After the death of the lawful princes, the French and Venetians, 
confident of lustice and victory, a^eed to divide and 

Election of i . ^ , x . i -i i 

^e^emperoT regulate tueir luture possessions.^ it was stipulated by 
a.d. 1204 / treaty that twelve electors, six of either nation, should be 
nominated ; that a majority should choose the emperor of 
the East ; and that, if the votes were equal, the decision of chance 
should ascertain the successful candidate. To him, with ail the 
titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine throne, they assigned the 
two palaces of Boucoleon and Blachernse, with a fourth part of the 
Greek monarchy. It was defined that the three remaining portiuns 
should be equally shared between the republic of Venice and the 
barons of France ; that each feudatoiy, with an honourable exception 
for the doge, should acknowledge and perform the duties of homage 
and military service to the supreme head of the empire ; .that the 
nation which gave an emperor should resign to their brethren the 
choice of a patriarch ; and that the pilgrims, whatever might be their 
impatience to visit the Holy Land, should devote another year to the 
conquest and defence of the Greek provinces. After the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Latins, the treaty was confirmed and executed ; 
and the first and most important step was the creation of an emperor. 
The six electors of the French nation were all ecclesiastics, the abbot 
of Loces, the archbishop elect of Acre in Palestine, and the bishops 
of Troyes, Soissons, Halberstadt, and Bethlehem, the last of whom 


‘ See the original treaty of partition in the Venetian Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, 
32G-ooO, and the subsequent election in Villehardouin, No. 136-14:0, with Ducange 
in his Observations, 'and the Ist book of Ms Histoire de Constantinople sous I’Empire 
des Fran 9 ois.^ 


“ It is also printed in Michaud, vol. iii. as indeed is implied in Gibbon’s subso- 
p. 628, and Wilkeu, vol. v. p. 281. It quent remark, that ‘‘ after the conquest 
should be observed that this treaty was of Constantinople by the Latins the 
concluded before the crusaders made their “ treaty was conhnned and executed.’ 
lost successful attack upon Const an binoplc, — S. 
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exerciised in the camp the office of pope’s leg'ate : their profession and 
knowledge were respectable ; and as could not be the objects, 
they were best qualified to be the authors, of the choice. The six 
Venetians were the principal servants of the state, and in this list the 
noble families of Querini and Contarini are still proud to discover 
their ancestors. The twelve assembled in the chapel of the palace ; 
and after the solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, they proceeded 
to deliberate and vote. A just impulse of respect and gratitude 
prompted them to crown the virtues of the doge ; his wisdom had 
inspired their enterprise ; and the most youthful knights might envy 
and applaud the exploits of blindness and age. But the patriol 
Daiidolo was devoid of all personal ambition, and fully satisfied that 
he had been judged worthy to reign. His nomination was overruled 
by the Venetians themselves : his countrymen, and perhaps his 
friends,- represented, with the eloquence of truth, the mischiefs that 
might arise to national freedom and the common cause from the 
union of two incompatible characters, of the first magistrate of a 
republic and the emperor of the East. The exclusion of the doge 
left room for the more equal merits of Boniface and Baldwin ; and 
at their names all meaner candidates respectfully withdrew. The 
marquis of Montferrat was recommended by his mature age and fair 
reputation, by the choice of the adventurers, and the wishes of the 
Greeks p nor can I believe that Venice, the mistress of the sea, could 
be seriously apprehensive of a petty lord at the foot of the Alps.’* 
But the count of Flanders w^as the chief of a wealthy and warlike 
people: he was valiant, pious, and chaste ; in the prime of life, since 
he was only thirty-two years of age ; a descendant of Charlemagne, 
a cousin of the king of France, and a compeer of the prelates and 
barons who had yielded with reluctance to the command of a 
foreigner. Without the chapel, these barons, with the doge and 
marquis at their head, expected the decision of the twelve electors. 
It was announced by the bishop of Soissons, in the name of his 
colleagues: “Ye have sworn to obey the prince whom we should 
“ choose : by our unanimous suffrage, Baldwin count of Flanders and 
“ Hainault is now your sovereign, and the emperor of the Efist.” 
He was saluted with loud applause^ and the proclamation was re- 
echoed through the city by the joy of the Latins and the trembling 

“ After meutiouiug tlae nomiiijitiiui oftlio di)f?o by a Fmicli clocbor, hifj kiumuau 
Andrew Dandelo approvea bis oxeliiHion, tpudaia Vcnotoruui fidelia ot nobilia at^nex, 
nans orationo satis probabili, &c. [p. UoO], wluch has been embreidored by modern 
writers from Blond us to Le Beau. 

^ Nicetas (p. 834 [p. 780, ed, Bonn]), with the vain ignorauco of a Oroek, describes 
the marquis of Montforrat as a mariUmG power. Si oIkuHou wagaX/fly. Was 

be deceived by the Byzantine theme of Lombardy, which extended along the coast id 
Calabria? 

voF.. vn. 


Y 
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adulation of the Greeks. Boniface was the first to kiss the hand ol 
his rival, and to raise him on the buckler ; and Baldwin was trans- 
ported to the cathedral, and solemnly invested with the purple 
buskins. At the end of three weeks he was crowned by the legate, 
in the vacancy of a patriarch; but the Venetian clergy soon filled 
the chapter of St Sophia, seated Thomas Morosini on the ecclesias- 
tical throne, and employed every art to perpetuate in their owm 
.nation the honours and benefices of the Greek church.^ Without 
delay the successor of Constantine instructed Palestine, France, and 
Rome, of this memorable revolution. To Palestine he sent, as a 
trophy, the gates of Constantinople, and the chain of the harbour ; ^ 
and adopted, from the Assise of Jerusalem, the laws or customs best 
adapted to a French colony and conD[uest in the East. In his epistles 
the natives of France are encouraged to swell that colony, and to 
secure that conquest, to people a magnificent city and a fertile land, 
which will reward the labours both of the priest and the soldier. He 
congratulates the Roman pontiff on the restoration of his authority in 
the East ; invites him to extinguish the Greek schism by his presence 
in a general council ; and implores his blessing and forgiveness for 
the disobedient pilgrims. Prudence and dignity are blended in the 
answer of Innocent.® In the subversion of the Byzantine empire, he 
arraigns the vices of man, and adores the providence of God : the 
conquerors will be absolved or condemned by their future conduct ; 
the validity of their treaty depends on the judgment of St. Peter ; 
but he inculcates their most sacred duty of establishing a just sub- 
ordination of obedience and tribute, from the Greeks to the Latins, 
from the magistrate to the clergy, and from the clerg} to the pope. 

In the division of the Greek provinces ^ the share of the Venetians 
, ^ was more ample than that of the Latin emperor. No 

Division of , ^ 1 .1 1 ■ 1 . 

tiie Greek more thaii one lourth was appropriated to his domain ; a 

empire. moiety of the remainder was reserved for Venice; 

and the other moiety was distributed among the adventurers ot 
Franco and Lombardy. The venerable Dandolo was proclaimed 


* They exacted an oath from Thomas Morosini to appoint no canons of St. Sophia 
the lawful electors, except Venetians who had lived ten years at Venice, &c. But the 
foreign clergy was envious, the pope disapproved this national monopoly, and of the 
six Latin patriarchs of Constantinople only the first and the last were Venetians. 

® Nicetas, p. 383 [p. 788, ed. Bonn], 

® The Epistles of Innocent III. are a rich fund for the ecclesiastical and civil 
institution of the Latin empire of Constantinople; and the most important of these 
epistles (of which the collection in 2 vols. in folio is published by Stephen Baluze) 
are inserted in his Gesta, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. 1, o. 
94-105. 

J In the treaty of partition most of the names arc corrupted by the scribes; they 
might be restored, and a good map, suited to the lust age of the Byzantine empire 
Mould an improvement of geography. But, alas! D’Anville is no morel 
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despot of Romania, and invested after the Greek fashion with the 
purple buskins. He ended at Constantinople his long and glorious 
life ; and if the prerogative was personal, the title was used by his 
successors till the middle of the fourteenth century, with the singular, 
though true, addition of lords of one fourth and a half of the Roman 
empire.*’ The doge, a slave of state, was, seldom permitted to depart 
from the helm of the republic ; but his place was supplied by the 
or regent, who exercised a supreme jurisdiction over the colony 
of Venetians : they possessed three of the eight quarters of the city ; 
and his independent tribunal was composed of six judges, four 
counsellors, two chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, and a constable. 
Their long experience of the Eastern trade enabled them to select 
their portion with discernment : they had rashly accepted the 
dominion and defence of Adrianople ; but it was the more reasonable 
aim of their policy to form a chain of factories, and cities, and islands, 
along the maritime coast, from the neighbourhood of Ragusa to the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The labour and cost of such ex- 
tensive conquests exhausted their treasury : they abandoned their 
maxims of government, adopted a feudal system, and contented 
themselves with the homage of their nobles'’ for the possessions 
which these private vassals undertook to reduce and maintain. And 
thus it was that the family of Sauut acquired the duchy of Naxos, 
which involved the greatest part of the archipelago. Eor the price 
of ten thousand marks the republic purchased of the marquis of 
Montferrat the fertile island of Crete or Candia with the ruins of an 
hundred cities ; but its improvement was stinted by the proud and 
narrow spirit of an aristocracy;^^ and the wisest senators would 
confess that the sea, not the land, was the treasury of St, Mark. In 
the moiety of the adventurers the marquis Boniface might claim the 
most liberal reward ; and, besides the isle of Crete, his exclusion 
from the throne was compensated by the royal title and the provinces 
beyond the Hellespont. But he prudently exchanged that distant 


® Theii' stylt) v/as (loniinus quartro partis et clinutliae [cum dimidit) trdiuB] 

Romani, till Gioviiriiii DolPiuo, wLd was ulcctod doye in tlio ycur njr>() (Kamitu, ]►. 
UMij. For the govcruuioiit of Constautirioplu soo Ducaiijjjo, llistoiro do C, C. 

i. 37. 

^ Ducango (Hist, do C. P. ii. 0) luis mai-lced the conquests mado by tho sttUo ur 
nobles of Venice of tho islands of Candia, Corfu, Cephulonia, Zauto, Naxos, 

Melos, Andros, Mycone, Scyro, Coa, and Lemnos. 

Boniface sold the islo of Candia, Aup;uHt 12, a.d. 1204. Soothe act in Sanuto, p. 
533; hut I cannot understand how it could bo hia mother’s portion, or hov« lao could 
be the daughter of an emperor Alexius. 

In the year 1212 tho doge looter Zaui sent a isdony to Cundia, drawn from every 
quarter of Venice. But in ihoir savage maunors uud froquouh reboUions the Candioiis 
may bo comparod to the CorsicanH under the yoke td* (h'uoa; and when T compare tlie 
accounts of Uidon and Tonrnefort, I cannot diia-oni mueU diiliironco between the 
Venetian anti the Turkish island. 
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and difficult conquest for the kingdom of Thessalonica or Macedonia, 
twelve days’ journey from the capital, where he might he supported 
by the neighhouritig powers of his brother-in-law the king of Hungary, 
liis progress was hailed by the voluntary or reluctant acclamations of 
the natives ; and Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, again 
received a Latin conqueror,’^ who trod wdtli indifference that class’ c 
ground. He viewed with a careless eye the beauties of the valley oF 
Tempe ; traversed with a cautious step the straits of Thermopylae : 
occupied the unknown cities of Thebes, Athens, and Argos ; and 
assaulted the fortifications of Corinth and Napoli, wffiich resisted his 
arms. The lots of the Latin pilgrims were regulated by chance, or 
choice, or subsequent exchange ; and they abused, with intem^perate 
joy, their triumph over the lives and fortunes of a great people. 
After a minute survey of the provinces, they weighed in the scales of 
avarice the revenue of each district, the advantage of the situation, 
and the ample or scanty supplies for the maintenance of soldiers and 
horses. Their presumption claimed and divided the long-lost de- 
pendencies of the Roman sceptre : the Nile and Euphrates rolled 
through their imaginary realms; and happy was the warrior wh 
drew for his prize the palace of the Turkish sultan of Iconiumd*^ I 
shall not descend to the pedigree of families and the rent-roll of 
estates, but I wish to specify that the counts of Blois and St. Pol were 
invested with the duchy of Nice and the lordship of Demotlca : the 
principal fiefs were held by the service of constable, chamberlain, 
cupbearer, butler, and chief cook; and our historian, Jeffrey of 
Villehardouin, obtained a fair establishment on the banks of the 
Hebrus, and united the double office of marshal of Champagne and 
Romania. At the head of his knights and archers each baron 
mounted on horseback to secure the possession of his share, and their 
first efforts were generally successful. But the public force was 
weakened by their dispersion ; and a thousand quarrels must arise 


Yilleliardomn (No. 159, ISO, 173-177) and Nicetas (p. 387-394) describe the 
expedition into Greece of the marquis Boniface. The Choniate might derive his infor- 
ination from his brother Michael, archbishop of Athens, ■whom he paints as an orator, 
a statesman, and a saint. His encomium of Athens, and the desciiption of Tempe, 
should be published from the Bodleian MS. of Nicetas [Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, tom. 
vi. p. 405), and would have deserved Mr. Harris’s inquiries. 

Napoli di Romania, or Nanplia, the ancient seaport of Argos, is still a place of 
strength and consideration, situate on a rocky peninsula, with a good harbour 
(Chandler’s Travels mto Greece, p. 227). 

I have softened the expression of Nicetas, who strives to expose the presumption 
of the Pranks. See de Rebus post C. P. expugnatam, p. 375-384. 

A city surrounded by the river Hebrus, and six leagues to the south of Adria- 
nople, received from its double wall the Greek name of Didymoteichos, insensibly 
corrupted into Demotica and Dimot. I have preferred the more convenient and 
modern appellation of Demotica, Tins place was the last Turkish re,sidence of 
Charles XII. 
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under a law, and among men, whose sole umpire was the sword. 
AVithin three months after the conquest of Constantinople, the 
emperor and the king of Thessalonica drew their hostile followers 
into the field : they were reconciled by the authority of the doge, the 
advice of the marshal, and the firm freedom of their peers. 

Two fugitives, who had reigned at Constantinople, still asserted 
the title of emperor ; and the subjects of their fallen throne 
might be moved to pity by the misfortunes of the elder fiii- cikn, 

o X j tf A D 12U4 Arc 

Alexius, or excited to revenge by the spirit of Mourzoiifle. 

A domestic alliance, a common interest, a similar guilt, and the merit 
of extinguishing his enemies, a brother and a nephew, induced the 
more recent usurper to unite with the former the relics of his power. 
Mourzoufle was received with smiles and honours in the camp of his 
father Alexius; but the wicked can never love, and should rarely 
trust, their fellow criminals : he was seized in the bath, deprived of 
his eyes, stripped of his troops and treasures, and turned out to wan- 
der an object of horror and contempt to those who with more pro- 
priety could hate, and with more justice could punish, the assassin ol 
the emperor Isaac and his son. As the tyrant, pursued by fear or 
remorse, was stealing over to Asia, he was seized hy the Laxins of 
Constantinople, and condemned, after an open trial, to an ignomi- 
nious death. His judges debated the mode of his execution, tlie 
axe, the wheel, or the stake ; and it was resolved that Mourzoufle 
should ascend the Theodosian column, a pillar of white marble of one 
hundred and forty-seven feet in height.^® From the summit lie was 
cast down headlong and dashed in pieces on the pavement, in the 

Tlicir qiiaiTcl is toUl liy Villoliarclouin (No 14 0-158) with the spirit of freodnm. 
Tlio ment and reputation of tlio luarslial aro acknowlcrlgod by tbe Orock liistoriiui 
(p. 387 [p. 794, eel, Bonn]), fAiya sr'aga ro7^ Tuv Aarlvuv ^ovacficivnu a’rpcarsv/uexa'/ ; lUlliko 
some modern heroes, whoso exploits are only visible in th’cir own monioirs.'' 

Soo the fate of Mourzoufle, in Nicetas (p. 39iil [p, 804, od. Bomi]), Villohardoiiin 
(No. Hl-14-5, llifl), and Guuthorus (c. 20, 21). Neither the msu’shal nor the monk 
afibril a grain of pity for a tyrant or rebel, whose punishment, however, was more 
iinoxampled than his crime. 

The column of Arcadius, which represents in basso riliovo his victories, or those 
of his father Theodosius, is still extant at Constantinople. It ia desenbed and mea- 
sured, Gyllius (Topograph, iv. 7), Banduri (ad 1. i. Antiquit. C. P. p. 507, &«.), and 
Tonrnofoi’t (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. lettre xii. p. 231). [Compare Wilken, note, 
vul. V. p. oS8.— M.] 


William do Champlito, brother of the 
count of Dijon, assumed tlio title of Prince 
of Achaia: on the death of his l)r other he 
returned, with regret, to France, to asRume 
his paternal inhoritanco, and left Villo- 
hurdoninhis on condition that, if 

lie dill not return within a year, Villehar- 
diiiiiu was to retain the invoBtituro. Bros- 
sist’s Add, to fjo Bean, vul. xvii. p. 2UI>. 
M. Hrossot adds, from the Greek chro' 


niclor edited by M. Buebon, the somewhat 
uuknightly trick by which Villchardomn 
disembarraHROLl himself from the tronhlo- 
soinc claim of Kobort, the cousin of tlio 
count of Dijon, to tho succession. He 
c outlived that RobcH should arrive just 
liftcen days too late; and with tho general 
eoiicuiTcnce of the assembled knights was 
himself invested with tho principality* 
Ibid. p. 283. — M. 
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presence of innumerable spectators, who filled the forum of Taurus, 
and admired the accomplishment of an old prediction, which was 
explained by this singular event.^® The fate of Alexius is less 
tragical : he was sent by the marquis a captive to Italy, and a gift to 
the king of the Romans ; but he had not much to applaud his fortune 
if the sentence of imprisonment and exile were changed from a for- 
tress in the Alps to a monastery in Asia. But his daughter, before 
the national calamity, had been given in marriage to a young hero, 
Theodore wlio Continued the succession, and restored the throne, of 
emperor of the Greek princes.^" The valour of Theodore Lascaris was 
signalised in the two sieges of Constantinople. After the 
1204 - 1222 . Qf Mourzoufle, when the Latins were already in the 

city, he offered himself as their emperor to the soldiers and people ; 
and his ambition, which might be virtuous, was undoubtedly brave. 
Could he have infused a soul into the multitude, they might have 
crushed the strangers under their feet : their abject despair refused 
his aid ; and Theodore retired to breathe the air of freedom in 
Anatolia, beyond the immediate view and pursuit of the conquerors. 
Under the title, at first of despot, and afterwards of empei'or, he 
drew to his standard the bolder spirits, who were fortified against 
slavery by the contempt of life ; and as every means was lawful for 
the public safety, implored without scruple the alliance of the Turkish 
sultan. Nice, where Theodore established his residence, Prusa and 
Philadelphia, Smyrna and Ephesus, opened their gates to their 
deliverer : he derived strength and reputation from his victories, and 
even from his defeats ; and the successor of Constantine preserved a 
fragment of the empire from the banks of the Mseander to the 
suburbs of Nicoraedia, and at length of Constantinople. Another 
portion, distant and obscure, was possessed by the lineal heir of the 


The nonsenss of Gunther and the modem Oreeks concerning this colwmvt ftitichca 
is unworthy of notice; hut it is singular enough, that, fifty yoLirs before the Latin 
conquest, the poet Tzetzes (Chiliad, ix. 277) relates the dream of a matron, who saw 
an army in the fornm, and a man sitting on the column, clapping his hands and 
uttering a loud exclamation,'^ 

^ The dynasties of Nice, Trebizond, and Epirus (of which Nicetas saw the origin 
without much pleasure or hope), are learnedly explored, and clearly represented in 
the FamiliBe Byzantinaj of Ducange. ' 


‘‘We read in the ^ Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Constantinople, and of the 
Establishment of the French in the 
Morea,’ translated by J. A. Huclion, 
raids, 1825, p. G4, that Leo VI., called 
the Philosopher, had prophesied that a 
perfidious emperor should be precipitatod 
from the top of this column. The cru- 
saders considered themselves under an 


obligation to fulfil this prophecy. Drossot, 
note on Le Beau, vol, xvii. p. 18[J. M. 
Brosset announces that a complete ediLiou 
of this work, of which the original Greek 
of the first book only has been iiubli,died 
by M. Bnehon, is in preparation, to form 
part of the new senes of the Byzantine 
historians.— M. 
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Comneni, a sou of the virtuous Manuel, a grandson of the tyrant 
Andronicus. Ilis name was Alexius ; and the epithet of ^ 
great "" was applied perhaps to his stature, rather than to tind ora 
his exploits. By the indulgence of the Angeli, he was 
appointed governor or duke of Trebizond : ^ his birth gave him 

ambition, the revolution independence ; and without changing his 
title, he reigned in peace from Sinope to the Phasis, along the coast 
of the Black Sea. Ilis nameless son and successor “ is described as 
the vassal of the sultan, whom he served with two hundred lances : 
that Comneiiian prince w^as no more than duke of Trebizoiid, and the 
title of emperor was first assumed by the pride and envy of the 
grandson of Alexius. In the West a third fragment was Thcaespota 
saved from the common shipwreck by Michael, a bastard of 
the house of Angeli, who, b^ore the revolution, had been known as an 
hostage, a soldier, and a rebel. Ilis flight from the camp of the 
marquis Boniface secured his freedom ; by his marriage with the 
governor’s daughter he commanded the important place of Durazzo, 
assumed the title of despot, and founded a strong and conspicuous 
principality in Epirus, iEtolia, and Thessaly, which have ever been 

Except some facts in Pachymer and Nicepliorus Gi'sgonv.'S, wliicli will liereaftcr 
be used, the Byzantine writers disdain to speak of the empire of Trobizond, or princi- 
pality of the Liizi^ and among the Latins it is conspicuous only in the romauces of 
the xivth or xvth centuries. Yet the indefatigable Ducangc has dug out (Fam. Byz, 
p. 192) two authentic passages in Vincent of Beauvais (1. xxxi. c. 144), and the pro- 
tonotary Ogeriua (apud Wading, a.d. 1279, No. 4). 


“ This was a title, not a personal ap- 
peilatiou JoiuYille speaks of the “ Grant 
Couiuenie, ct sire de Traflezzontes.” Fall- 
meniyer, p. 82. — M. 

** On the revolutions of Trebizond under 
the later empire down to thiH period, see 
Falluierayor, Geschichte dea Kjiisci-ihuius 
von Trapozunt, ch. hi. The wife of Ma- 
nuel hod with her infant sons and her 
treasure from the relentless enmity of 
Isaac Augelus. Fallmcrayor conjectures 
that her arrival eiiJibled the Greeks of that 
region to make head against the fui'niidable 
Thamar, the Ueorgian queen of Tehis, 
p, <12. They gradually formed a dominion 
on the hunks of the Phasis, which the 
distracted governmont of the Angeli neg- 
lected or were unable to suppress. On 
the capture of Constantinople by the 
Latins, Alexius was joined by many noble 
fugitives from Constantinople. He had 
always retained the names of Ciesar and 
jG«i7/Aet/j. He now hxod the seat of his 
empire at Trebizond; but ho had never 
sa})auLlf)jie(Uiis pretensions to the ByzimbUio 
throne, ch. iii. Falliriorayor appears to 
make out a triumphant case as to tin* as- 


sumption of the royal title by Alexius the 
First. Since the publication of M. Fall- 
mcraycr’s work ^Muueheu, 1827), M. Tafel 
has published, at the end of the opuseula 
of Eustathius, a curious clironiclo of Tre- 
bizoucl, by Michael I’anarotus (kVaidcfort, 
18U2). It gives the succession of the 
em])crors, and some other curious circum- 
staucos of their wars with the several 
Mahometan powers. — M. Mr, Finlay has 
also related the history of the Greek ein- 
pireof Trebizond in his ‘ Medieval Greece.' 
— S. 

® The succc,S3or of Alexius was liis snn- 
in-law Andronicus I., of the Comnoutan 
family, surname cl Gidon. There were 
live snecessiouM between Alexius and John, 
according to FallnuTiiycr, p. 1 1»3. Tlio 
troops of Trebizond fought iu the aa’iiiy 
of Dschelalcddhi, the ICarismian, against 
Alai-oddin, the Seljukhm sultan of Bourn, 
but as allies rather than vassals, p. li)7. 
It was after the defeat of Dschelaleddin 
that they furnished their contingent to 
Alai-eddin. FaUniorayer struggl cs in vain 
to mitigate this mark of the subjoution of 
the Cumneni to the sultan, p. 1 Ltl. — M. 
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peopled by a warlike race. The Greeks, who had offered their ser- 
rice to their new sovereigns, were excluded by the haughty Latins 
from all civil and military honours, as a nation bom to tremble and 
obey. Their resentment prompted them to show that they might 
have been useful friends, since they could be dangerous enemies : 
their nerves were braced by adversity : whatever was learned or holy, 
whatever was noble or valiant, rolled away into the independent 
states of Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice; and a single patrician is 
marked by the ambiguous praise of attachment and loyalty to the 
Franks. The vulgar herd of the cities and the country would have 
gladly submitted to a mild and regular servitude ; and the transient 
disorders of war would have been obliterated by some years of in- 
dustry and peace. But peace was banished, and industry was 
crushed, iu the disorders of the feudal system. The Roman emperors 
of Constantinople, if they were endowed with abilities, were armed 
with power for the protection of their subjects : their laws were wise, 
and their administration was simple. The Latin throne was filled by 
a titular prince, the chief, and often the servant, of his licentious 
confederates : the fiefs of the empire, from a kingdom to a castle, 
were held and ruled by the sword of the barons ; and their discord, 
poverty, and ignorance extended the ramifications of tyranny to the 
most sequestered villages. The Greeks were oppressed by the double 
weight of the priest, who was invested with temporal power, and of 
the soldier, who was inflamed by fanatic hatred ; and the insuper- 
able bar of religion and language for ever separated the stranger and 
the native. As long as the crusaders were united at Constantinople, 
the memory of their conquest, and the terror of their arms, imposed 
silence on the captive land : their dispersion betrayed the smallness 
of their numbers and the defects of their discipline ; and some failures 
and mischances revealed the secret that they were not invincible. As 
the fear of the Greeks abated, their hatred increased. They mur- 
mured ; they conspired ; and before a year of slavery had elapsed, 
they implored, or accepted, the succour of a barbarian, whose power 
they had felt, and whose gratitude they trusted.®^ 

The Latin conquerors had been saluted with a solemn and early 
embassy from John, or Joannice, or Calo-Johii, the revolted chief of 


The pei-trait ot the French Latins is drawn in Nicetas by the hand of prejudice 
and resentment : auSsv tuv lha>\r sU^'a^zos s^-yet (rtpuri^ '/ivu^ovro' 

a.kk' siwSs T« r&Jy X.xpiruv « ray Moverav to7s toutois Wz^5v!^iTt>, jtai 

rouTO oifLCLi T^v (pijfftv ^iTctv ccv'^fis^oi, HOC.) vh £T;^flv TOO koyev [P' ^91, cd, 

Uonn.] 

“ I hare begin to use, with freedom and couSdonce, the eight books of tho Histoiro 
de C. P. sous rj^hupire des Francois, winch Dueange hias given as a supploniont to 
VillehardoLiiu; and which, in a liarbarous style, deserves the praise of an original and 
Uiissic work. 
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the Bulgarians and Wallachians. He deemed himself their bra' her, 
as the votary of the Roman pontiff, from whom he had _ ^ 
received the regal title and an iioly banner ; and m the sub- ganan w^r, 
version of the Greek monarchy he might aspire to the name 
of their friend and accomplice. But Calo-John was astonished to find 
that the count of Flanders had assumed the pomp and pride of the 
successors of Constantine ; and his ambassadors were dismissed with 
an haughty message, that the rebel must deserve a pardon by 
touching with his forehead the footstool of the Imperial throne. His 
resentment would have exhaled in acts of violence and blood : liis 
cooler policy watched the rising discontent of the Greeks, affected a 
tender concern for their sufferings, and promised that their first 
struggles for freedom should be supported by his person and king- 
dom. The conspiracy was propagated by national hatred, the firmest 
band of association and secrecy ; the Greeks were impatient to sheath 
their daggers in the breasts of the victorious strangers ; but the 
execution was prudently delayed till Henry, the emperor’s brother, 
had transported the flower of his troops beyond the Hellespont. 
Most of the towns and villages of Thrace were true to the moment 
and the signal; and the Latins, without arms or suspicion, were 
slaughtered by the vile and merciless revenge of their slaves. From 
Demotica, the first scene of the massacre, the surviving vassals of the 
count of St. Pol escaped to Adrianople, but the French and Vene- 
tians, who occupied that city, were slain or expelled by the furious 
multitude ; the garrisons that could effect their retreat fell hack on 
each other towards the metropolis ; and the fortresses, that separately 
stood against the rebels, were ignorant of each other’s and of their 
sovereign s fate. The voice of fame and fear announced the revolt 
of the Greeks and the rapid approach of their Bulgarian ally ; and 
Calo-John, not depending on the forces of his own kingdom, had 
drawn from the Scythian wilderness a body of fourteen thousand 
Comans, who drank, as it was said, the blood of their captives, and 
sacrificed the Christians on the altars of their gods.*^^ 

x\larraed by this sudden and growing danger, the emperor 
despatched a swift messenger to recall Count Henry and his troops ; 
and had Baldwin expected the return of his gallant brother, with a 

^ In Calo-John’a anewor to tlio i:>ope wo may fiiiLl liis claims ancl comploiuts (Hoeta 
Innocent, III. c. 1D8, IDO); Uc was chorished at Rome as tlio prodigal son. 

^ The Cumans were a Tartar or Turkman horde, which encamped in the aciith and 
aiiith centuries on the vei’go of Moldavia. The greater part were pagans, but some 
v/ere Mahometans, and the whole liorde was converted to Christianity (a.d. 1070) by 
Lewis, king of Hungary.** 


“ Tlic Oomjins or C'umam were a Turkish tribe. See above, p, 70, note. — S 
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3 uppiy of twenty thousand Armenians, he might have encountered 
March invader with equal numbers and a decisive superiority 

of arms and discipline. But the spirit of chivalry could 
seldom discriminate caution from cowardice, and the emperor took 
the field with an hundred and forty knights, and their train of archers 
and Serjeants. The marshal, who dissuaded and obeyed, led the 
vanguard in their march to Adrianople; the main body was com- 
manded by the count of Blois; the aged doge of Venice followed 
with the rear ; and their scanty numbers were increased from all sides 
by the fugitive Latins. They undertook to besiege the rebels of 
Adrianople; and such was the pious tendency of the crusades, that 
they employed the holy week in pillaging the country for their sub- 
sistence, and in framing engines for the destruction of their fellow- 
Christians. But the Latins were soon interrupted and alarmed by 
the light cavalry of the Comaris, who boldly skirmished to the edge of 
their imperfect lines ; and a proclamation was issued by the marshal 
of Romania, that, on the trumpet’s sound, the cavalry should mount 
and form ; but that none, under pain of death, should abandon them- 
selves to a desultory and dangerous pursuit. This wise injunction 
was first disobeyed by the count of Blois, who involved the emperor 
in his rashness and ruin. The Coraans, of the Parthian or Tartar 
school, fled before their first charge ; but after a career of two 
leagues, when the knights and their horses were almost breathless, 
Uefeatani Suddenly turned, rallied, and encompassed the heavy 

&*ptivityof squadrons of the Franks. The count was slain on the field. 

JBaidwin, , “ 

April 15^’ eniperor was made prisoner ; and if the one disdained 

to fly, if the other refused to yield, their personal bravery 
made a poor atonement for their ignorance or neglect of the duties 
of a general.^® 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the Bulgarian advanced 
to relieve Adrianople and achieve the destruction of the Latins. 
They must inevitably have been destroyed if the marshal of Romania 
had not displayed a cool courage and consummate skill, uncommon in 
all ages, but most uncommon in those times, when war was a passion 


Nicetas, from ignorance or malice, imputes the defeat to the cowardice of Dim- 
dolo (p. ?!83 [p. 387, ed. Par.; p. 814, ed. Bonn]); hut Villehardouin shares his own 
glory with his venerable friend, q[ui viels home ^re et gote ne veoit, mais mult die 
sages et preus et vigueros (No. 193)/ 


“ Cibbon appears to me to have mis- 
apprehended the passage of Nicetas. He 
says, “that principal and subtlest mischief, 
“ that primary cause of all the horrible 
“ mis Dries suflered by th o i. e, the 


Byzantines. It is an effusion of raaricious 
triumph against the Venetians, to whom 
he always ascribes the capture of Constan- 
tmople. — M. 
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rather than a science. Ills grief and fears were poured into the firm 
and faithful bosom of the doge ; but in the camp he diffused r.otroaL of 
an assurance of safety, which could only be realised by 
the general belief. All day he maintained his perilous station be- 
tween the city and the barbarians ; Villehardouin decamped in silence 
at the dead of night, and his masterly retreat of three days would 
have deserved the praise of Xenophon and the ten thousand. In the 
rear, the marshal supported the weight of the pursuit ; in the front, 
he moderated the impatience of the fugitives, and wherever the 
Comans approached they were repelled by a line of impenetrable 
spears. On the third day the weary troops beheld the sea, the 
solitary town of Rodosto,^'^ and their friends, who had landed from 
the Asiatic shore. They embraced, they wept; but they united 
their arms and counsels ; and, in his brother’s absence, Count Henry 
assumed the regency of the empire, at once in a state of childhood 
and caducity. If the Comans withdrew from the summer heats, 
seven thousand Latins, in the hour of danger, deserted Constanti- 
nople, their brethren, and their vows. Some partial success was 
overbalanced by the loss of one hundred and twenty knights in the 
field of Rusium ; and of the Imperial domain no more was left than 
the capital, with two or three adjacent fortresses on the shores of 
Europe and Asia. The king of Bulgaria was resistless and inex- 
orable; and Calo-John respectfully eluded the demands of the pope, 
who conjured his new proselyte to restore peace and the emperor to 
the afflicted Latins. The deliverance of Baldwin was no longer, he 
said, in the power of man: that prince had died in prison, Boiuh of tiio 
and the maimer of his death is variously related by igiio- 
raucc and credulity. The lovers of a tragic legend will he pleased to 
hear that the royal captive was tempted by the amorous queen of the 
Bulgarians ; that his chaste refusal exposed him to the falsehood of 
a woman and the jealousy of a savage ; that his hands and feet were 
severed from his body ; that his bleeding trunk was cast among the 
carcases of dogs and horses ; and that he breathed three days heftjro 
he was devoured by the birds of prey.®® About twenty years afler- 


^ Thci truth of gODf^riipliy, and the original text of Villcharclouiu fNo. 194), place 
Rofli)ato thi’oo ilaya’ journey (troiH jornecs) from Adrianoplo: but Vigonors, in his 
vorHion, has nioat absurtlly substitulorl Inm Imnnis [liouiiH] ; anti this error, wliieh is 
not corrected by Bucango, has entrapped several niodoma, whose names I shall 
Bl)ai’o. 

The reign and end of Baldwin arc related hy Villehardouin and Nicetas Cp- 3S6- 
41(J [p. 791-83I1, od. Bonn]); and their omissions are supplied by Ducange in his 
Observations, and to the end of his first book. 

After biTishiiig away all doubtful and improbable pircunistancos, wo may prove 
the dcatli of Baldwin, 1 . By the firm boliof of the Frmich barons ( Villohtm'douin 
No. 2uLi); 2. By the declaration of C'alo-Jolui himself, who excuses his not rclotwdng 
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wards, in a wood of the Netherlands, an hermit announced himself 
as the true Baldwin, the emperor of Constantinople, and lawful 
sovereign of Flanders. He related the wonders of his escape, his 
adventures, and his penance, among a people prone to believe and to 
rebel ; and, in the first transport, Flanders acknowledged her long- 
lost sovereign. A short examination before the French court detected 
the impostor, wdio was punished with an ignominious death ; hut the 
Flemings still adhered to the pleasing error, and the countess Jane is 
accused by the gravest historians of sacrificing to her ambition the 
life of an unfortunate father. 

In all civilised hostility a treaty is established for the exchange or 
Ruum aiui of prisouers ; and if their captivity be prolonged, 

of ianry conditioii is known, and they are treated according to 

-X D 12LI8; their rank with humanity or honour. But the savage Bul- 

1 0^216, garian was a stranger to the laws of war ; his prisons wore 

involved in darkness and silence ; and above a year elapsed 
before the Latins could be assured of the death of Baldwin, before 
his brother, the regent Henry, would consent to assume the title of 
emperor. His moderation was applauded by the Greeks as an act of 
rare and inimitable virtue. Their light and perfidious ambition was 
eager to seize or anticipate the moment of a vacancy, while a law of 
succession, the guardian both of the prince and people, was gradually 
defined and confirmed in the hereditary monarchies of Europe. In 
the support of the Eastern empire Henry was gradually left without 
an associate, as the heroes of the crusade retired from the world or 
from the war. The doge of Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in the 
fulness of years and glory, sunk into the grave. The marquis of 
Montrerrat was slowly recalled from the Peloponnesian war to the 
revenge of Baldwin and the defence of Thessalonica. Some nice 
disputes of feudal homage and service were reconciled in a personal 
interview between the emperor and the king; they were firmly 
united by mutual esteem and the common danger ; and their alliance 
was sealed by the nuptials of Henry with the daughter of the Italian 
prince. He soon deplored the loss of his friend and father. At the 


the captive emperor, quia debituin carais exsolvorat cum cai’cerc teneietur (Gewta 
luDoeent III. c 103 [p. 550]).-'^ 

See the story of this impostor from the French and Flemish writers, in Ducaugc, 
Hist de C. P. iii. 9; and the ridiculona fables that were believed by the monks of 
St. Alban's, in Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 271, 272. 


• Compare von Raiimcr, Geschichte PHistoire do France, tom. i. p. 85, cx- 
der Hoboustaufen, vol iii. p. 2n7. M. Pe- presses bis belief in the drat part of the 
titot, in bis prcsfaco to Villehardouin in tragic legend.” — M. 

tbo Collection des M ei noire, s velatifs 
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persuasion of some faithful Greeks, Boniface made a oold and suc- 
cessful inroad among the hills of Rhodope; the Bulgarians fled on 
his approach ; they assembled to harass his retreat. On the intelli- 
gence that his rear was attacked, without waiting for any defensive 
armour, he leaped on horseback, couched his lance, and drove the 
enemies before him ; but in the rash pursuit he Vv^as pierced with a 
mortal wound, and the head of the king of Thessalonica was pre- 
sented to Calo-John, who enjoyed the honours, without the merit, of 
victory. It is here, at this melancholy event, that the pen or the 
voice of Jeffrey of Villehardouin seems to drop or to expire ; and if 
he still exercised his military office of marshal of Romania, his subse- 
quent exploits are buried in obllvion.^^ The character of Henry was 
not unequal to his arduous situation : in the siege of Constantinople, 
and beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved the fame of a valiant 
knight and a skilful commander, and his courage was tempered 
with a degree of prudence and mildness unknown to his impetuous 
brother. In the double war against the Greeks of Asia and the 
Bulgarians of Europe he was ever the foremost on shipboard or on 
horseback ; and though he cautiously provided for the success of his 
firms, the drooping Latins were often roused by his example to save 
juid to second their fearless emperor. But such efforts, and some 
supplies of men and money from France, were of less avail than the 
errors, the cruelty, and death of their most formidable adversary. 
^Vllen the despair of the Greek subjects invited Calo-John as their 
deliverer, tliey hoped that he would protect their liberty and adopt 
tliclr laws ; they were soon taught to compare the degrees of national 
ferocity, and to execrate the savage conqueror, who no longer dis- 
sembled his intention of dispeopling Thrace, of demolishing the 
cities, and of trans[)lanting the inhabitiints beyond the Danube, 
Many towns and villages of Thrace were already evacuated ; an 
heap of ruins marked the place of Philippopolis, and a similar ca- 
lamity was expected at Demotica and Adrianoplc by the first authors 
of the revolt. They raised a cry of grief and repentance to the 
throne of Henry ; the emperor alone had the magnanimity to forgivi^ 
and trust them. No more than four hundred knights, with their 
sorjeauts and archers, could be assembled under his banner; and 


Villehardouin, No. 257. I quote, with rej'vcl, thin lauiuniiililc coucliiBiDU, where 
we lose at once the original history, and the rich illuHt-ratinus of Bucaugc. The hist 
rages may derive Bomo light from lleiiry’.s two crifibles to Inuocuub IJl. (^Ucsta, c, lUfJ, 
1U7). 

““ The marshal was alive in 1213, hut he prohiihly died Boon afterwards, without 
roturniiig to France (Ducauga, Ohsorvatious suv YiUrluu'ilniiin, p. 3:1S), His fuif nf 
Mcssinople, the gift of Boniface, was the aiirieui Mai^iiaianopoliH, which floiirishcil in 
the time of Ammianus Marcrllinus, among the cities of Thrace, (No Ml.; 
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with this slender force he fought and repulsed the Bulgarian, who, 
besides his infantry, was at the head of forty thousand horse. In 
this expedition Henry felt the difference between an hostile and a 
friendly country : the remaining cities were preserved by his arms, 
and the savage, with shame and loss, was compelled to relinquish his 
prey. The siege of Thessalonica was the last of the evils which 
Calo-John inflicted or suffered ; he was stabbed in the night in his 
tent, and the general, perhaps the assassin, who found him weltering 
in his blood, ascribed the blow with general applause to the lance of 
St Demetrius.^® After several victories the prudence of Henry con- 
cluded an honourable peace with the successor of the tyrant, and 
with the Greek princes of Nice and Epirus. If he ceded some 
doubtful limits, an ample kingdom was reserved for himself and his 
feudatories; and his reign, which lasted only ten years, afforded a 
short interval of prosperity and peace. Far above the narrow policy 
of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely intrusted to the Greeks the most 
important offices of the state and army ; and this liberality of senti- 
ment and practice was the more seasonable, as the princes of Nice 
and Epirus had already learned to seduce and employ the mercenary 
valour of the Latins. It was the aim of Henry to unite and reward 
his deserving subjects of every nation and language ; but he appeared 
less solicitous to accomplish the impracticable union of the two 
churches. Pelagius, the pope's legate, who acted as the sovereign oi 
Constantinople, had interdicted the worship of the Greeks, and 
sternly imposed the payment of tithes, the double procession of the 
Holy Ghost, and a blind obedience to the Roman pontiff. As the 
weaker party, they pleaded the duties of conscience, and implored the 
rights of toleration : “ Our bodies,” they said, “are Caesar's, but our 
“ souls belong only to God.” The persecution was checked by the 
firmness of the emperor and if we can believe that the same prince 
was poisoned by the Greeks themselves, we must entertain a con- 
temptible idea of the sense and gratitude of mankind. His valour 
was a vulgar attribute, which he shared with ten thousand knights : 

The church of this patron of Thessalonica was served by the canons of the holy 
sepulchre, and contained a divine ointment which distilled daily and stupendous 
miracles [Ducange, Hist, de C. P. h. 4). 

^ Acropolita [c. 17) observes the persecution of the legate, and the toleration of 
Henry as he calls him), 


“ There was no battle. On the ad- 
vance of the Latins John suddenly broke 
up Lis camp and retreated. The Latins 
considered this unoxjiected deliverance 
almost a miracle. Lo Beau suggests the 
probability that the fhilectiou uT the Co- 


mans, who usually quitted the camp 
during the heats of summer, may have 
caused the flight of the Bulgimans. Ni- 
cetas, c. 8; Villeharilouin, c. ;i2o; La 
IJoau, vol. xvii. p. 242. — M. 

Ur rather -M. 
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but Henry possessed the superior courage to oppose, in a supersti- 
tious age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. In the cathedral of 
St. Sophia he presumed to place his throne on the right hand of the 
patriarch ; and this presumption excited the sharpest censure of pope 
Innocent the Third. By a salutary edict, one of the first examples of 
the laws of mortmain, he prohibited the alienation of fiefs; many of 
the Latins, desirous of returning to Europe, resigned their estates to 
the church for a spiritual or temporal reward; these holy lands were 
immediately discharged from military service, and a colony of soldiers 
would have been gradually transformed into a college of priests.^*^ 
The virtuous Henry died at Thessalonica in the defence of that 


kingdom, and of an infant, the son of his friend Boniface, 

In the two first emperors of Constantinople the male line Caurtenay 
of the counts of Flanders was extinct. But their sister SSSti- 


Yolande was the wife of a French prince, the mother of a 
numerous progeny ; and one of her daughters had married 


noplp, 

A.D 1217 , 
Apiil g. 


Andrew king of Hungary, a brave and pious champion of the cross. 
By seating him on the Byzantine throne, the barons of Romania 
would have acquired the forces of a neighbouring and warlike 
kingdom ; but the prudent Andrew revered the laws of succession ; 
and the princess Yolande, with her husband Peter of Courtenay, 
count of Auxerre, was invited by the Latins to assume the empire of 
the East. The royal birth of his father, the noble origin of his 
mother, recommended to the barons of France the first-cousin of their 


king. His reputation was fair, his possessions were ample, and, in 
the bloody crusade against the Albigeois, the soldiers and the priests 
had been abundantly satisfied of his zeal and valour. Vanity might 
applaud the elevation of a French emperor of Constantinople; but 
prudence must pity, rather than envy, his treacherous and imaginary 
greatness. To assert and adorn his title, he was reduced to sell or 
mortgage the best of his patrimony. By these expedients, the 
liberality of his royal kinsman Philip Augustus, and the national 
spirit of chivalry, he was enabled to pass the Alps at the head of one 
hundred and forty knights, and five thousand five hundred serjeauts 
and archers. After some hesitation, pope Ilonorius the Third was 
persuaded to crown the successor of Constantine : but he performed 
the ceremony in a church without the walls, lest he should seem to 
imply or to bestow any right of sovereignty over the ancient capital 
of the empire. The Venetians had engaged to transport Peter and 


Spc the reigu of Henry, in Dncangc (Hist, do C. P. hi. c. 35-41, h ii. c. 1-22), 
who is much indebted to the Epintles of tho Popes. Le Beau [Hist, clu Bas- 
Empire, tom. xxi. p. 120-122) has found, perhaps in Doutreiiian, sonic laws of 
ileury which determined the service of fiofs and tho prerogatives of the emperor. 
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his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the empress, with her four 
children, to the Byzantine palace ; but they required, as the price of 
their service, that he should recover Durazzo from the despot of 
Epirus. Michael Angelus, or Comnenus, the first of his dynasty, had 
bequeathed the succession of his power and ambition to Theodore, 
his legitimate brother, who already threatened and invaded the 
establishments of the Latins. After discharging his debt by a 
fruitless assault, the emperor raised the siege to prosecute a long and 
perilous journey over land from Durazzo to Thessalonica. He was 
soon lost in the mountains of Epirus : the passes were fortified ; his 
provisions exhausted; he was delayed and deceived by a treacherous 
His captivity negociatiou ; and, after Peter of Courtenay and the Roman 
iuiadea^, legate had been arrested in a banquet, the French troops, 
121 M 219 . -y^ithout leaders or hopes, were eager to exchange their 
arms for the delusive promise of mercy and bread. The Vatican 
thundered; and the impious Theodore was threatened with the 
vengeance of earth and heaven; but the captive emperor and his 
soldiers were forgotten, and the reproaches of the pope are confined to 
the imprisonment of his legate. No sooner was he satisfied by the 
deliverance of the priest and a promise of spiritual obedience, than 
he pardoned and protected the despot of Epirus. His peremptory 
commands suspended the ardour of the Venetians and tlie king of 
Hungary ; and it was only by a natural or untimely death that 
Peter of Courtenay was released from his hopclecs captivity.®'*' 

The long ignorance of his fate, and the presence of the lawful 
Robert sovereign, of Yolande, his wife or widow, delayed the pro- 
cmlSl? clamation of a new emperor. Before her death, and in the 

a’.d. midst of her grief, she was delivered of a son, who was 
i22i-i22a. named Baldwin, the last and most unfortunate of the Latin 
princes of Constantinople, His birth endeared him to the barons of 
Romania; but his childhood would have prolonged the troubles of a 
minority, and his claims w’ere superseded by the elder claims of his 
brethren. The first of these, Philip of Courtenay, w^ho derived from 
his mother the inheritance of Namur, had the wisdom to prefer the 
substance of a marquisate to the shadow of an empire ; and on his 

Acropulita (c. 14) affirms tliat Peter of Courteuay died by the sword {’ipfyov 
^ivservetd); but from his dark expresRions I should conclude a pre^dous cap- 
tivity, iS? flrayra? aa^nv ’Jtamaa.i ifvv ^xtri ax.ihfriJ^ The Chronicle of Auxcrre 

delays the emperor’s death till the year 1219; and Auxerre is in the neighhourhood 
of Courtenay. 

See the reign and death of Peter of Courtenay, in Ducange (Hist, de C. P. 1. ii. 
0 . 22-28), who feebly strives to excuse the neglect of the emperor liy Honorius III! 

Whatever may have been the fact, this can hardlj he made out from the exproRsiona 
of Acropolita. — M. 
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refusal, Robert, the second of the sons of Peter and Yolande, was 
called to the throne of Constantinople. Warned by his father’s mis- 
chance, he pursued his slow and secure journey through Germany 
and along the Danube : a passage was opened by his sister’s marriage 
with the king of Hungary ; and the emperor Robert was crowned by 
the patriarch in the cathedral of St. Sophia. But his reign was an 
mra of calamity and disgrace ; and the colony, as it was styled, of 
New France yielded on all sides to the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. 
After a victory, which he owed to his perfidy rather than his courage, 
Theodore Angelus entered the kingdom of Thessalonica ; expelled 
the feeble Demetrius, the son of the marquis Boniface’; erected his 
standard on the walls of Adrianople ; and added, by his vanity, a 
third or a fourth name to the list of rival emperors. The relics oi‘ 
the Asiatic province were swept aw^ay by John Vataces, the son-in- 
law and successor of Theodore Lascaris, and who, in a triumphant 
reign of thirty-three years, displayed the virtues both of peace and 
war. Under his discipline, the swords of the French mercenaries 
were the most effectual instrument of his conquests, and their 
desertion from the service of their country was at once a symptom 
and a cause of the rising ascendant of the Greeks. By the construc- 
tion of a fleet he obtained the command of the Hellespont, reduced 
the islands of Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of Candia, 
and intercepted the rare and parsimonious succours of the West. 
Once, and once only, the Latin emperor sent an army against 
Vataces; and in the defeat of that army, the veteran knights, the 
last of the original conquerors, were left on the field of battle. But 
the success of a foreign enemy was less painful to the pusillanimous 
Robert than the insolence of his Latin subjects, who confounded the 
weakness of the emperor and of the empire, liis personal misfortunes 
will prove the anarchy of the government and the ferociousness of the 
times. The amorous youth had neglected his Greek bride, tln^ 
daughter of Vataces, to introduce into the palace a beautiful maid, 
of a private, though noble, family of Artois ; and her mother had 
been tempted by the lustre of the purple to forfeit her engageinonts 
with a gentleman of Burgundy. His love was convei'tcd into rage ; 
he assembled his friends, forced the palace gates, threw the mother 
into the sea, and inhumanly cut off the nose and lips of the wife or 
concubine of the emperor. Instead of punishing the oifeuder, the 
barons avowed and applauded the savage dccd,““ which, as a prince 
and as a man, it was impossible that Robert should forgive. He 

Maiinus Sauutus (Secreta Pideluim Crucis, 1. ii. p. 4, c. 18, p. 73) is yo mtich 
deliglited with this bloody deed, that he has trauscribod it in his mm'giu as a iKamin 
exeuipluni. Yet he acknowledges the damsol for the lawful wife of Robert, 
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escaped from tlie guilty city to implore the justice or compassion of 
the pope : the emperor was coolly exhorted to return to his station ; 
before he could obey, he sunk under the weight of grief, shame, and 
impotent resentment.^® 

[t was only in the age of chivalry that valour could ascend from 
avidwinii. a private station to the thrones of Jerusalem and Constanti- 
SSSe. nople. The titular kingdom of Jerusalem had devolved to 
KnsSn- Mary, the daughter of Isabella and Conrad of Montferrat, 
tmop^e^ the grand-daughter of Almeric or Amaury. She was 

1223 - 1237 . given to John of Brienne, of a noble family in Champagne, 
by the public voice, and the judgment of Philip Augustus, who 
named him as the most worthy champion of the Holy Land.*^® In 
the fifth crusade he led an hundred thousand Latins to the conquest 
of Egypt : by him the siege of Damietta was achieved ; and the 
subsequent failure was justly ascribed to the pride and avarice of the 
legate. After the marriage of his daughter with Frederic the 
Second he was provoked by the emperor’s ingratitude to accept the 
command of the army of the church ; and though advanced in life, 
and despoiled of royalty, the sword and spirit of John of Biienne 
were still ready for the service of Christendom. In the seven years 
of his brother’s reign, Baldwin of Courtenay had not emerged from a 
state of childhood, and the barons of Romania felt the strong necessity 
of placing the sceptre in the hands of a man and an hero. The 
veteran king of Jerusalem might have disdained the name and office 
of regent ; they agreed to invest him for his life with the title and 
prerogatives of emperor, on the sole condition that Baldwin should 
marry his second daughter, and succeed at a mature age to the 
throne of Constantinople. The expectation, both of the Greeks and 
Latins, was kindled by the renown, the choice, and the presence of 
John of Brienne ; and they admired his martial aspect, his green 
and vigorous age of more than fourscore years, and his size and 
stature, which surpassed the common measure of mankind.^- But 
avarice, and the love of ease, appear to have chilled the ardour of 


See the reign of Robert, in Ducange (Hist, de C. P. 1. iii. c. l-t2). 

Rex igitnr Franciaj, deliberationo habitS,, respondit nuntiia, ae d'^turum homiuenx 
Syrisc partibus aptum*, in armis probum {preux), in belUs sccurum, m agendia pro- 
vidum, Johannem comitein Breunensem. Sanut. Secret. Fidelium, i iii. p. xi. c. 4, 
p. 205; Matthew Paris, p. 159. 

Giannone (Istoria Civile, tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 3S0-3S5) diRcnsses the marriage of 
Frederic II. with the daughter of John of Brienne, and the double union oi bhe crowno 
of Naples and Jerusalom. 

Acropolita, c. 27. The historian was at that time a boy, and educated at Con- 
stantinople. ^ In 123:i, when he was eleven years old, his father broke tho Latin chain, 
left a splendid fortune, and escaped to the Qrock court of Nice, where hi» mn ww* 
raised to the highest lionours 
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enterprise : his troops were disbanded, and two years rolled away 
without action or honour, till he was awakened by the dangerous 
alliance of Vataces emperor of Nice, and of Azan king of Bulgaria. 
They besieged Constantinople by sea and land, with an army of one 
hundred thousand men, and a fleet of three hundred ships of war ; 
while the entire force of the Latin emperor was reduced to one 
hundred and sixty knights, and a small addition of serjeants and 
archers. I tremble to relate, that, instead of defending the city, the 
hero made a sally at the head of his cavalry ; and that, of forty-eight 
squadrons of the enemy, no more than three escaped from the edge 
of his invincible sword. Fired by his example, the infantry and the 
citizens boarded the vessels that anchored close to the walls ; and 
twenty-five were dragged in triumph into the harbour of Constanti- 
nople. At the summons of the emperor, the vassals and allies armed 
in her defence ; broke through every obstacle that opposed their 
passage ; and, in the succeeding year, obtained a second victory over 
the same enemies. By the rude poets of the age John of Bricnne is 
compared to Hector, Roland, and Judas Maccabeus : but their 
credit, and his glory, receives some abatement from the silence of the 
Greeks. The empire was soon deprived of the last of her champions ; 
and the dying monarch was ambitious to enter paradise in the habit 
of a Franciscan friar.^'* 

In the double victory of John of Brienne I cannot discover the 
name or exploits of his pupil Baldwin, who had attained 

1 n .1. 1 1 11 1 BaiawmJI., 

the affo of military service, and who succeeded to the a.d. 1237, 

■ 1 1- • *' 1 1 I. 1 ■ 1 • p .1 Naich23— 

imperial dignity on the decease 01 ms adoptive lather.'^'" a.». i2iii. 
The royal youth was employed on a commission more 
suitable to his temper; he was sent to visit the Western courts, of 

Philip MotiRkes, hishop of Tomimy (a.d. 1274-1282), has composed a poem, or 
rather a string of versos, in bad old Flomish Froncli, on the Latin emperors of Oou-’ 
afcantinople, which Ducange has published at the end of Villehardouin; see p. 224j for 
the prowess of John of Brienno. 

N’Aie, Ector, Roll* ne Ogiers 
Ne Judas Machabeua li fiers 
Tant 110 fit d’urmcs on estors 
Com fist li Rois J chans cel jnra 
Et il defors ct il dedans 
La pLiru sa force ct scs sens 
Et li liardmieut qu’il avoit. 

See the reign of John do Bnoniie, in Ducange, Hist, do C. P. 1. hi. c, 13-2(). 

See the reign of Baldwin II. till his expulsion from Constanbinoplo, in Ducange, 
Hist, de C. P. 1. iv. c. 1-34; the end, 1. v. c. l-3:>. 


^ John de Brienne, elected emperor iiiglorious inaction: ho then made sorzio 
1229, wasted two years in px'oparations, ineffective warlike expeditions. Coustan-* 
and did not arrive at Constantinople till tinople was iu»t besieged till 1234. — M. 
1231. Two years inin'o glided away in 
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the pope more especially, and of the king of France : to excite their 
pity by the view of his innocence and distress ; and to obtain some 
supplies of men or money for the relief of the sinking empire. He 
thrice repeated these mendicant visits, in which he seemed to prolong 
his stay, and postpone his return ; of the five-and- twenty years of his 
reign, a greater number were spent abroad than at home ; and in no 
place did the emperor deem himself less free and secure than in his 
native country and his capital. On some public occasions, his vanity 
might be soothed by the title of Augustus, and by the honours of the 
purple; and at the general council of Lyons, when Frederic the 
Second was excommunicated and deposed, his Oriental colleague was 
enthroned on the right hand of the pope. But how often was the 
exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar, humbled with scoim, insulted 
with pity, and degraded in his own eyes and those of the nations ! 
In his first visit to England he was stopped at Dover by a severe 
reprimand, that he should presume, without leave, to enter an inde- 
pendent kingdom. After some delay, Baldwin, however, was per- 
mitted to pursue his journey, was entertained with cold civility, and 
thankfully departed with a present of seven hundred marks. From 
the avarice of Borne he could only obtain the proclamation of a crusade, 
and a treasure of indulgences : a coin whose currency was depreciated 
by too frequent and indiscriminate abuse. His birth and misfortunes 
recommended him to the generosity of his cousin Louis the Ninth ; 
but the martial zeal of the saint was diverted from Constantinople to 
Fgypt and Palestine : and the public and private poverty of Baldwin 
vas alleviated, for a moment, by the alienation of the marquisate of 
Namur and the lordship of Courtenay, the last remains of his in- 
heritance.'*’’^ By such shameful or ruinous expedients he once more 
returned to Romania, with an army of thirty thousand soldiers, whose 
numbers were doubled in the apprehension of the Greeks. His first 
despatches to France and England announced his victories and his 
hopes ; he had reduced the country round the capital to the distance 
of three days’ journey ; and if he succeeded against an important, 
though nameless, city (most probably Chiorli), the frontier would be 
safe and the passage accessible. But these expectations (if Baldwin 
was sincere) quickly vanished like a dream : the troops and treasures 

Matthew Paris relates the two visits of Baldwm II. to the English coui't, 
p. 39 G. 607; his return to Greece armatfi. maniij p. 467 ; his letters of his nomon 
formidabile, &c., p. 481 (a passage which had escaped Ducange); his expulsion, 

р. 850. 

Louis IX. disapproved and stopped the alienation of Courtenny (Ducange, 1. iv, 

с. 23). It is now annexed to the royal demesne, but granted for a term [cntjaije) to 
the family of Bouluinvilliers. Courtenay, in the election of Nemours in the isle de 
France, is a town of 9UD inhabitants, with the remains of a castle (Midanges tires d’lino 
Grande Bibliothcqno, tom. xlv. p. 74-77} 
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of France melted away in his unskilful hands : and the throne of tne 
Latin emperor was protected by a dishonourable alliance with the 
Turks and Coinans. • To secure the former, he consented to bestow 
his niece on the unbelieving sultan of Cogni ; to please the latter, he 
complied with their pagan rites ; a dog was sacrificed betw^een the 
two armies ; and the contracting parties tasted each other’s blood, as 
a pledge of their fidelity/® In the palace, or prison, of Constanti- 
nople, the successor of Augustus demolished the vacant houses for 
wdnter-fuel, and stripped the lead from the churches for the daily 
expense of his family. Some usurious loans were dealt wdth a scaiity 
hand by the merchants of Italy; and Philip, his son and heir, was 
pawned at Venice as the security for a debt/® Thirst, hunger, and 
nakedness are positive evils : but wealth is relative ; and a prince, 
who would be rich in a private station, may be exposed by the 
increase of his wants to all the anxiety and bitterness of poverty. 

But in this abject distress the emperor and empire w^ere still pos- 
sessed of an ideal treasure, which drew its fantastic value 
from the superstition of the Christian w^orld. The merit of crown oi 
the true cross was somewdiat impaired by its frequent divi- 
sion ; and a long captivity among the infidels might shed some sus- 
picion on the fragments that were produced in the East and West. 
But another relic of the Passion was preserved in the Imperial chapel 
of Constantinople ; and the crown of thorns which had been placed 
on the head of Christ was equally precious and authentic. It had 
formerly been the practice of the Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a 
security, the mummies of their parents ; and both their honour and 
religion were bound for the redemption of the pledge. In the same 
manner, and in the absence of the emperor, the barons of Bomania 
borrowed the sum of thirteen thousand one hundred and thirty-four 
pieces of gold^® on the credit of the holy crown ; they failed in the 
performance of their contract; and a rich Venetian, Nicholas Que- 
riiii, undertook to satisfy their impatient creditors, on condition that 
the relic should be lodged at Venice, to become his absolute property 
if it were not redeemed within a short and definite term. The haroiis 
apprised their sovereign of the hard treaty and inipendlng loss ; and 
as the empire could not afford a ransom of seven tliousaiul pounds 
sterling, Baldwin was anxious to snatch the 'pnze from the VenotiaiJS, 

Joinvillo, p. 104, €Jit, clu Ijouvre. A Coman prince, -vvlm died without baptibin, 
wfis buried at the gates of Constantin oplo with a live rotinne of slaves and horses, 

Saiiut. Secret, Fidel. Crucis, 1. ii. p. iv. c. 18, p. 73. 

Uudor the words Perparm, Perpera, Hi/pctpcnm^ Ducange is short and vague . 
MonetEo gonus. From a coiTupt passage of Guutliorua [Hist. C. P. c. 8, p. 10) T 
guess that the Perpora was the nimimus aurous, the fourth part of a mark of silver, or 
about ten Hhillings sterling in value. In load it would bo too contomptiblo. 
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and to vest it with more honour and emolument in the hands of the 
most Christian king.^^ Yet the negociation was attended with some 
delicacy. In the purchase of relies the saint would have started at 
the guilt of simony ; but if the mode of expression were changed, he 
might lawfully repay the debt, accept the gift, and acknowledge the 
obligation. His ambassadors, two Dominicans, were despatched to 
Venice to redeem and receive the holy crown, which had escaped the 
dangers of the sea and the galleys of Vataces. On opening a wooden 
box they recognised the seals of the doge and barons, which were 
applied on a shrine of silver ; and within this shrine the monument 
of the Passion was enclosed in a golden vase. The reluctant Vene- 
tians yielded to justice and power ; the emperor Fredeidc granted a 
free and honourable passage ; the court of France advanced as far as 
Troyes in Champagne to meet with devotion this inestimable relic : 
it was borne in triumph through Paris by the king himself, barefoot, 
and in his shirt ; and a free gift of ten thousand marks of silver recon- 
ciled Baldwin to his loss. The success of this transaction tempted 
the Latin emperor to offer with the same generosity the remaining 
furniture of his chapel;^® a large and authentic portion of the true 
cross ; the baby-linen of the Son of God ; the lance, the sponge, and 
the chain of his Passion ; the rod of Moses ; and part of the skull o^ 
St John the Baptist. For the reception of these spiritual treasures 
twenty thousand marks were expended by St. Louis on a stately foun- 
dation, the holy chapel of Paris, on wdiich the muse of Boileau has 
bestowed a comic immortality. The truth of such remote and ancient 
relics, which cannot be proved by any human testimony, must be 
admitted by those who believe in the miracles which they have per- 
formed. About the middle of the last age, an inveterate ulcer was 
touched and cured by an holy prickle of the holy crown : the 
prodigy is attested by the most pious and enlightened Christians of 
France ; nor will the fact be easily disproved, except by those who 
are armed with a general antidote against religious credulity.^^ 

For the translation of the holy crown; &d., from Constantinople to Paris, see 
Duennge (Hist, de C. P. 1. iv. c. 11-14-, 24, ;i5) and Fleury (Hist. Ecclds. tom. xvii. 
p. 201-204). 

MiSlanges tirGs d’uuo Grande Biblioth^ue, tom. xliii. p. 201-205. The Lutriu 
of Boileau exhibits the inside, the soul and manners of the Sainte Chnpello ; and many 
facts relative to the institution are collected and explained by his commentators, 
Brossot and De St. Marc. 

It was performed a.d. 1656, March 24, on the niece of Pascal; and that superior 
genius, with Amauld, Nicole, &e., were on the spot, to believe and attest a miracle 
which confounded the Jesuits and saved Port Royal (CEuvres de Racine, tom, vi. 
p. 176-187, in his eloquent History of Port Royal). 

Voltaire (Siecle de Louis XIV. c. 37; (Euvres, tom. ix. p. 178, 179) strives to 
invalidate the fact: but Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p.^ 48.';, 484), with more shill and 
success, seizes the battery, and turns the cannon against his enemies. 
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riie Latins of Constantinople ““ were on all sides encompassed and 
pressed ; their sole hope, the last delay of their min, was in j,,, 
the division of their Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; and of omus, 
this hope they were deprived by the superior arms and policy 1237-1261. 
of Vataces emperor of .Nice. From tlie Propontis to the rocky coast 
of Pamphylia, Asia was peaceful and prosperous under his reign ; and 
the events of every campaign extended his influence in Europe. ' The 
strong cities of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace were rescued from 
the Bulgarians, and their kingdom was circumscribed by its present and 
proper limits along the southern banks of the Danube. The solo 
emperor of the Romans could no longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a 
Comnenian prince of the West, should presume to dispute or share 
the honours of the purple ; and the humble Demetrius changed the 
colour of his buskins, and accepted with gratitude the appellation of 
despot. His own subjects were exasperated by his baseness and in- 
capacity ; they implored the protection of their supreme lord. After 
some resistance, the kingdom of Thessalonica was united to the empire 
of Nice ; and Vataces reigned without a competitor from the Turkish 
borders to the Adriatic gulf. The princes of Europe revered his 
merit and power ; and had he subscribed an orthodox creed, it should 
seem that the pope would have abandoned without reluctance the 
Latin throne of Constantinople. But the death of Vataces, the short 
and busy reign of Theodore his son, and the helpless infancy of his 
grandson John, suspended the restoration of the Greeks. In the next 
chapter I shall explain their domestic revolutions; in this place it will 
be suflScient to observe that the young prince was oppressed by the 
ambition of his guardian and colleague Michael Palaeologus, Mbuaci 
who displayed the virtues and vices that belong to the 
founder of a new dynasty. J’he emperor Baldwin had flat- 
tered himself that he might recover some provinces or cities 
by an impotent negociation. His ambassadors were dismissed from 
Nice with mockery and contempt. At every place which they named 
1 alaeologus alleged some special reason which rendered it dear and 
valuable in his eyes : in the one he was bom ; in another he had been 
flrst promoted to military command; and in a third he had enjoyed, 
and hoped long to enjoy, the pleasures of the chase. “And what 
“then do you propose to give us?” said the astonished deputies. 

Nothing, replied the Greek ; “not a foot of land. If vour master 


The ^^aduol losses of the Latins may bo ti-aoed in the third, fomth, and fifth 
books of the compilation of Hnoango; but of the Greek conquests he has dronuoil 
many omoumstanoes which may bo recovered from the larger histoiy of OcorKo 
Aoropolita and the three fii'st books of Nicophorus Qrogoras, two writers of the 
Byzantine senes who have h^ tins good fortune to meet with learned editors Leo 
Allatius at Homo, and John Boivin in the Academy of Inscriptions of Paris 
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be desirous of peace, let him pay me, as an annual tribute, the sum 
‘‘ which he receives from the trade and customs of Constantinople. 
“ On these terms I may allow him to reign. If he refuses, it is war. 
“ I am not ignorant of the art of war, and I trust the event to God 
and my sw^ord.” An expedition against the despot of Epirus 
was the first prelude of his arms. If a victory was followed by a 
defeat, if the race of the Comneni or Angeli survived in those moun- 
tains his efforts and his reign, the captivity of Villehardouin prince 
of Achaia deprived the Latins of the most active and powerful vassal 
of their expiring monarchy. The republics of Venice and Genoa dis- 
puted, in the first of their naval wars, the command of the sea and 
the commerce of the East. Pride and interest attached the Venetians 
to the defence of Constantinople ; their rivals were tempted to pro- 
mote the designs of her enemies, and the alliance of the Genoese with 
the schismatic conq^ueror provoked the indignation of the Latin 
church.^’’' 

Intent* on his great object, the emperor Michael visited in person 
constanti- ^nd strengthened the troops and fortifications of Thrace. 
^e?edby the remains of the Latins were driven from their last pos- 
?d^i26i sessions : he assaulted without success the suburb of Galata, 
July 25 . ’ corresponded with a perfidious baron, who proved un- 

willing, or unable, to open the gates of the metropolis. The next 
spring his favourite general, Alexius Strut egopulus, whom he had 
decorated with the title of Csesar, passed the Hellespont with eight 
hundred horse and some infantry on a secret expedition. His in- 
structions enjoined him to approach, to listen, to watch, but not to 
risk any doubtful or dangerous enterprise against the city. The 
adjacent territory between the Propontis and the Black Sea was cul- 
tivated by an hardy race of peasants and outlaws, exercised in arms, 
uncertain in their allegiance, but inclined by language, religion, and 
present advantage, to the party of the Greeks. They were styled 
the volmiteers,''^ and by their free service the army of Alexius, with 
the regulars of Thrace and the Coman auxiliaries,’’^ was augmented 

^ George Aeropolita, c. 78, p. 89, 90, edit. Paris [p. 171 s>/. cd. Bnim]. 

The Greeks, ashamed of any foreign aid, disguise the alliance and succour of the 
Genoese; but the fact is proved by the testimony of J. Villani (Chi’on. 1. vi. c. 71, in 
Huratori, Script. Eerum Ittdicarum, tom. xiii. p. 202, 203) and W’illiam de Nangis 
(Annales de St. Louis, p. 248, in the Louvre Joinville), two impartial foreigners; and 
Urban IV. threatened to deprive Genoa of her archbishop. 

Some precautions must be used in reconciling the discordant numbers; the 8l)0 
soldiers of Nicetas, the 25,000 of Spandugiuo (apiid Ducange, 1. v. c. 24); the Greeks 
and Scythians of Aeropolita, and the numerous army of Michael, in the Epistles of 
pope Urban lY. [i. 129.) 

e£?^ 7 ifAM’rdom. They are described and named by Paebymer (1. ii. c. 14). 

It is needless to seek these Comans in the deserts of Tartary, or even of Moldavia. 
A part of the horde had submitted bo John Vataces, and was probably settled as a 
nursery of soldiers on somo wastn lands of Thraco rC-untiicuzeii. 1. i. c, 
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to the number of five-and-twenty thousand men. By the ardour of 
the volunteers, and by his own ambition, the Csesar was stimulated 
to disobey the precise orders of his master, in the just confidence that 
success would plead his pardon and reward. The weakness of Con- 
stantinople and the distress and terror of the Latins were familiar to 
the observation of the volunteers ; and they represented the present 
moment as the most propitious to surprise and conquest. A rash 
youth, the new governor of the Venetian colony, had sailed away with 
thirty galleys and the best of the French knights on a wild expedition 
to Daphnusia, a town on the Black Sea, at the distance of forty 
leagues,^ and the remaining Latins were without strength or sus- 
picion, They were informed that Alexius had passed the Helles- 
pont; but their apprehensions were lulled by the smallness of his 
original numbers, and their imprudence had not watched the subse- 
quent increase of his army. If he left his main body to second and 
support his operations, he might advance unperceived in the night 
with a chosen detachment. While some applied scaling-ladders to 
the lowest part of the walls, they were secure of an old Greek who 
w^ould introduce their companions through a subterraneous passage 
into his house ; they could soon on the inside break an entrance 
through the golden gate, which had been long obstructed ; and the 
conqueror would be in the heart of the city before the Latins were 
conscious of their danger. After some debate, the Caesar resigned 
himself to the faith of the volunteers ; they were trusty, bold, and 
successful ; and, in describing the plan, I have already related the 
execution and success. But no sooner had Alexius passed the 
threshold of the golden gate than he trembled at his own rash- 
ness ; he paused, he deliberated, till the desperate volunteers urged 
him forwards by the assurance that in retreat lay the greatest and 
most inevitable danger. Whilst the Csesar kept his regulars in firm 
array, the Comans dispersed themselves on all sides ; an alarm was 
sounded, and the threats of fire and pillage compelled the citizens to 
a decisive resolution. The Greeks of Constantinople remembered 
their native sovereigns ; the Genoese merchants their recent alliance 
and Venetian foes; every quarter w^as in arms; and the air re- 
sounded with a general acclamation of “ Long life and victory to 

“ Tho loss of Constantinople is briefly told by the Latins; the contiuost is described 
with more satisfaction by tho Greeks; by Acropolita (c. 8 j), Pachymer IL ii, c. 26, 
27 ), Nicephorus Gregoras (1. iv. c. 1, 2 ). See Ducange, Hist, do C. I*. 1. v.'o. 10 - 27 . 


■ According to several authorities, psir- stantinople. Tho Greek commanrlor 
ticularly Abulfarartj. Chrou. Arab. p. offered to surrender the town on tho ap- 
this was a stratagem on the part of tho poavanco of the Vonctiaus.“'M. 

Greeks to weaken the garrison of Con- 
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“ Michael and John, the august emperors of the Romans! ” Their 
rival, Baldwin, was awakened by the sotind ; but the most pressing 
clanger could not prompt him -to draw his sword in the defence of a city 
which he deserted perhaps with more pleasure than regret : he fled 
from the palace to the sea-shore, where he descried the welcome sails 
of the'fleet returning from the vain and fruitless attempt on Daph- 
uusia. Constantinople was irrecoverably lost ; but the Latin emperor 
and the principal families embarked on board the Venetian galleys, 
and steered for the isle of Euboea, and afterwards for Italy, where 
the royal fugitive was entertained by the pope and Sicilian king wdth 
a mixture of contempt and pity. From the loss of Constantinople to 
his death he consumed thirteen years soliciting the Catholic powers 
to join in his restoration : the lesson had been familiar to his youth ; 
nor was his last exile more indigent or shameful than his three former 
pilgrimages to the courts of Europe, tiis son Philip was the heir of 
an ideal empire ; and the pretensions of his daughter Catherine were 
transported by her marriage to Charles of Valois, the brother of 
Philip the Fair, king of France. The house of Courtenay was repre- 
sented in the female line by successive alliances, till the title of 
emperor of Constantinople, too bulky and sonorous for a private 
name, modestly expired in silence and oblivion.^® 

After this narrative of the expeditions of the Latins to Palestine 
and Constantinople, I cannot dismiss the subject without 

General con- i i i i 

hcquencesof revolving the general consequences on the countries that 
were the scene, and on the nations that were the actors, of 
these memorable crusades.®^ As soon as the arms of the Franks 
were withdrawn, the impression, though not the memory, was erased 
in the Mahometan realms of Egypt and Syria. The faithful disciples 
of the prophet were never tempted by a profane desire to study the 
laws or language of the idolaters ; nor did the simplicity of their 
primitive nianners receive the slightest alteration from their inter- 
course in peace and war with the unknown strangers of the West. 
The Greeks, who thought themselves proud, but who were only vain, 
showed a disposition somewhat less inflexible. In the efforts for the 
recovery of their empire they emulated the valour, discipline, and 
tactics of their antagonists. The modern literature of the West tlu'y 

See the three last books (1. v.-viii,') and tho genealogical tables of Ducango. In 
the yeai’ lo8i2 the titular emperor of Constantinople was James de liaux, duke of 
Andiia in the kingdom of Naples, the son of Margaret, daughter of Catherine do 
Valois, daughter of Catherine, daughter of Philip, son of Baldwin II. (Ducaiige, 1. 
viii. c. 37, 38). It is uncertain whether he left any posterity. 

S'* Abulfeda, who saw the conclusion of the crusades, speaks of the kiiigdoniR of the 
Franks and those of the Negroes as equally unknown (Prolegom. ad Geography). Hail 
he not disdained the Latin language, how easily might the Syrian prince have rouud 
books and intorpruters ! 
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might justly despise; but its free spirit would instruct them in the 
rights of man ; and some institutions of public and private life were 
adopted from the French. The correspondence of Constantinople 
and Italy diffused the knowledge of the Latin tongue ; and several of 
the fathers and classics were at length honoured with a Greek version.'^'^ 
But the national and religious prejudices of the Orientals were in- 
flamed by persecution ; and the reign of the Latins confirmed the 
separation of the two churches. 

If w^e compare the sera of the crusades, the Latins of Europe with 
the Greeks and Arabians, their respective degrees of knowledge, 
industry, and art, our rude ancestors must be content with the third 
rank in the scale of nations. Their successive improvement and 
present superiority may be ascribed to a peculiar energy of character, 
to an active and imitative spirit, unknown to their more polished 
rivals, wdio at that time were in a stationary or retrograde state. 
With such a disposition the Latins should have derived the most early 
and essential benefits from a scries of events which opened to their 
eyes the prospect of the world, and introduced them to a long and 
frequent intercourse with the more cultivated regions of the East. 
The first and most obvious progress was in trade and manufactures, 
in the arts which are strongly prompted by the thirst of wealth, the 
calls of necessity, and the gratification of the sense or vanity. Among 
the crowd of unthinking fanatics a captive or a pilgrim might some- 
times observe the superior refinements of Cairo and Constantinople : 
the first importer of windmills was the benefactor of nations ; and if 
such blessings are enjoyed without any grateful remembrance, history 
has condescended to notice the more apparent luxuries of silk and 
sugar, which were transported into Italy from Greece and Egypt. 
But the intellectual wants of the Latins were more slowly felt and 
supplied ; the ardour of studious curiosity was awakened in Europe 
by different causes and more recent events ; and, in the age of the 
crusades, they view^ed with careless indifference the literature of the 
Greeks and Arabians. Some rudiments of mathematical and medi- 
cinal knowledge might he imparted in practice and in figures ; neces- 
sity might produce some interpreters for the grosser business of 
merchants and soldiers ; but the commerce of the Orientals had not 
diffused the study and knowledge of their languages in the schools of 

A short and superficial account of these versions from Latin into Groek is given 
by Huet (de Interpr station o et de claiis Interpretibus, p. 131-135), Maximus Pla- 
nudes, a monk of Constantinople (a.2). 13127-1353), has translated Cflcflai'’s Com- 
mentaries, the Somnium Scipionis, the Metamorphoses and Heroides of Ovid, &c. 
(Fabric. Bib. Grsec. tom. x. p. 533). 

Windmills, firsb invented in the dry country of Asia Minoi*, wore need in Nor- 
mandy as early as the year 1105 (Vie priv<ie des IVangois, tom. i. p. 42, 43; Ducange, 
Gloss. J^atin. torn. iv. p, 474). 
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Europe.®® If a similar principle of rsligion repulsed the idiom of the 
Koran, it should have excited their patience and curiosity to under- 
stand the original text of the Gospel ; and the same grammar would 
have unfolded the sense of Plato and the beauties of Homer. Yet, in 
a reign of sixty years, the Latins of Constantinople disdained the 
speech and learning of their subjects ; and the manuscripts were the 
only treasures which the natives might enjoy without rapine or envy. 
Aristotle was indeed the oi'acle of the Western universities, but it was 
a barbarous Aristotle ; and, instead of ascending to the fountain head, 
Ills Latin votaries humbly accepted a corrupt and remote version from 
the Jews and Moors of Andalusia. The principle of the crusades 
was a savage fanaticism ; and the most important effects were analogous 
to the cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious to return with his sacred 
spoils, the relics of Greece and Palestine ; and each relic was pre- 
ceded and followed by a train of miracles and visions. The belief of 
the Catholics was corrupted by new legends, their practice by new 
superstitions ; and the establishment of the inquisition, the mendicant 
orders of monks and friars, the last abuse of indulgences, and the 
final progress of idolatry, flowed from the baleful fountain of the holy 
war. The active spirit of the Latins preyed on the vitals of their 
reason and religion i and if the ninth and tenth centuries were the 
times of darkness, the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of 
absurdity and fable. 

In the profession of Christianity, in the cultivation of a fertileJand, 
the northern conquerors of the Roman empire insensibly mingled with 
the provincials and rekindled the embers of the arts of antiquity. 
Their settlements about the age of Charlemagne had acquired some 
degree of order and stability, when they were overwhelmed by new 
swarms of invaders, the Normans, Saracens,®® and Hungarians, who 
rcplunged the western countries of Europe into their former state of 
anarchy and barbarism. About the eleventh century the second 
tempest had subsided by the expulsion or conversion of the enemies 
of Christendom : the tide of civilisation, which had so long ebbed, 
began to flow with a steady and accelerated course ; and a fiiirer 
prospect was opened to the hopes and efforts of the rising generations 

®_See the complaints of Roger Bacon (Biographia Britannica; vol. i. p, 418, Kippis's 
edition). If Bacon himself, or Gerbert, understood some Greek, they were prodigies, 
and owed nothing to the commerce of the East. 

Such was the opinion of the great Leibnitz (CEuvres de Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 
458'), a master of the history of the middle ages. I shall only instance the pedigree of 
the Carmelites and the flight of the house of Loretto, which wore both derived from 
Palestine. 

If I rank the Saracens with the barbarians, it is only relative to their wara, 
or rath or inroads, in Italy and Franco, where their sole purpose was to plunder and 
destroy. 
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Great was the increase, and rapid the progress, during the two hundred 
years of the crusades ; and some philosophers have applauded the 
propitious influence of these holy wars, which appear to me to have 
checked rather than forwarded the maturity of Europe. The lives 
and labours of millions which were buried in the East would have 
been more profitably employed in the improvement of their native 
country : the accumulated stock of industry and wealth would have 
overflowed in navigation and trade ; and the Latins would have been 
enriched and enlightened by a pure and friendly correspondence with 
the climates of the East. In one respect I can indeed perceive the 
accidental operation of the crusades, not so much in producing a 
benefit as in removing an evil. The larger portion of the inhabitants 
of Europe was chained to the soil, without freedom, or property, or 
knowledge; and the two orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, whose 
numbers were comparatively small, alone deserved the name of citizens 
and men. This oppressive system was supported by the arts of the 
clergy and the swords of the barons. The authority of the priests 
operated in the darker ages as a salutary antidote : they prevented 
the total extinction of lettei’s, mitigated the fierceness of the times, 
sheltered the poor and defenceless, and preserved or revived the 
peace and order of civil society. But the independence, rapine, and 
discord of the feudal lords were unmixed with any semblance of good ; 
and every hope of industry and improvement was crushed by the iron 
weight of the martial aristocracy. Among the causes that undermined 
that Gothic edifice, a conspicuous place must be allowed to the 
crusades. The estates of the barons were dissipated, and their race 
was often extinguished, in these costly and perilous expeditions. 
Their poverty extorted from their pride those charters of freedom 
which unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured the farm of the 
peasant and the shop of the artificer, and gradually restored a sub- 
stance and a soul to the most numerous and useful jwt of the com- 
munity. The conflagration which destroyed the tall and barren trees 
of the forest gave air and scope to the vegetation of the smaller and 
nutritive plants of the soil “ 

^ On this int or eating subject, the progress of society in Europe, a strong ray of 
philosophic light has broke from Scotland in our own timos; and it is with private, 
as well as public regard, that I repeat tho names of llume, Robertson, and Adam 
Smith. 


“ On the conseq^uences of tho crusades. Unveiled,* I may admire this gentie- 
compare the valuable Essay of Hcoron, man’s loaruing and industry, without 
that of M. Choiseul d’Aillecourt, and a pledging myself to his wild theory of pro* 
chapter of Mr, Forster’s ^ Mahometanism photic interpretation. — M. 
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Digressim on the Family of Courtenay. 

'rHE purple of three emperors who have reigned at Constantinople 
will authorise or excuse a digression on the origin and singular for- 
tunes of the house of Courtenay, in the three principal branches, 
I* Of Edessa ; IL Of France ; and III. Of England ; of which the 
last only has survived the revolutions of eight hundred years. 

I. Before the introduction of trade, which scatters riches, and of 
Origin Df knowledge, which dispels prejudice, the prerogative of birth 
is most strongly felt and most humbly acknowledged. In 
A.D. 1020. every age the laws and manners of the Germans have dis- 
criminated the ranks of society : the dukes and counts who shared the 
empire of Charlemagne converted their office to an inheritance ; and 
to his children each feudal lord bequeathed his honour and his sword. 
The proudest families are content to lose, in the darkness of the 
middle ages, the tree of their pedigree, which, however deep and 
lofty, must ultimately rise from a plebeian root ; and their historians 
must descend ten centuries below the Christian sera, before they can 
ascertain any lineal succession by the evidence of surnames, of arms, 
and of authentic records. With the first rays of light we discern 
the nobility and opulence of Atho, a French knight : his nobility, in 
the rank and title of a nameless father ; his opulence, in the founda- 
tion of the castle of Courtenay in the district of Gatinois, about fifty- 
six miles to the south of Paris. From the reign of Robert, the ^on of 
Hugh Capet, the barons of Courtenay are conspicuous among the 
immediate vassals of the crown; and Joscclin, the grandson of Atho 
and a noble dame, is enrolled among the heroes of the first crusade. 
A domestic alliance (their mothers were sisters) attached him to the 
I The standard of Baldwin of Bruges, the second count of Edessa ; 
counts of a princely fief, which he was worthy to receive and able to 
AD.[ maintain, announces the number of his martial followers; 
1101-1102. departure of his cousin, Joscelin himself was 

invested with the county of Edessa on both sides of the Eupnrates. 
By economy in peace his territories were replenished with Latin and 
Syrian subjects; his magazines with corn, wine, and oil; his castles 
wdth gold and silver, with arms and horses. In a holy warfare of 

I have applied but not confined myself to A Genealogical of the noble and 

iUnstr'ioiis Family of Courtmayj ]>}} Ezra Cleavelrmdj Tutor to Sir Willitim Oourtcnaiif and 
Tioctur nf Ilamton : Exon, 17135, in folio. The first pai*t is extracted from "Willhan of 
Tyre; the second from Bouchet’s French history; and the third from various moino- 
rialp, public, provincial, and private, of the Coiu'tenaya of Devonshire, The rec jor of 
Honiton lias mure ^jratitudc than industry, and more industry than criticism. ^ 

The primitive record of the family is a passage of the continuatur of Aimoiii, a 
monk of FLeury, who wrote in the xiith century. See las Chruuiedo, in tJie Ilislru’iaiiii 
of Fnuice (tom, xi. p. 
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thirty years he was alternately a conqueror and a captive : but 1 e died 
like a soldier, in an horse litter at the head of his troops ; and his las?; 
glance beheld the flight of the Turkish invaders who had presumed 
on his age and infirmities. His son and successor, of the same name, 
was less deficient in valour than in vigilance ; but he sometimes forgot 
that dominion is acquired and maintained by the same arts. He 
challenged the hostility of the Turks without securing the friendship 
of the prince of Antioch; and, amidst the peaceful luxury of Tur- 
bossel, in Syria, Joscelin neglected the defence of the Christian 
frontier beyond the Euphrates. In his absence, Zenghi, the first of 
the Atabeks, besieged and stormed his capital, Edessa, which was 
feebly defended by a timorous and disloyal crowd of Orientals : the 
Franks were oppressed in a bold attempt for its recovery, and Cour- 
tenay ended his days in the prison of Aleppo. He still left a fair 
and ample patrimony. But the victorious Turks oppressed on all 
side 5 the weakness of a widow and orphan ; and, for the equivalent of 
an annual pension, they resigned to the Greek emperor the charge of 
defending, and the shame of losing, the last relics of the Latin con- 
quest. The countess- dowager of Edessa retired to Jerusalem with her 
two children ; the daughter, Agnes, became the wife and mother of a 
king ; the son, Joscelin the Third, accepted the oflSce of seneschal, the 
first of the kingdom, and held his new estates in Palestine by the 
service of fifty knights. His name appears wdth honour in all the 
transactions of peace and war ; but he finally vanishes in the fall of 
Jerusalem ; and the name of Courtenay, in this branch of Edessa, w'^as 
lost by the marriage of his two daughters with a French and a German 
baron. 

II. While Joscelin reigned beyond the Euphrates, his elder brother 
Milo, the son of Joscelin, the son of Atho, continued, near 
the Seine, to possess the castle of their fathers, which was at cmrimaya 
length inherited by Rainaud, or Reginald, the youngest of 
his three sons. Examples of genius or virtue must be rare in the 
annals of the oldest families ; and, in a remote age, their pride will 
embrace a deed of rapine and violence ; such, however, as could not 
be perpetrated without some superiority of courage, or, at least, of 
power, A descendant of Reginald of Courtenay may blush for the 
public robber who stripped and imprisoned several merchants after 
they had satisfied the king’s duties at Sens and Orleans. He will 

Turbussel, or, as it is now styled, Tclbealior, is fixed by B’ Anvillo four-and-tweuty 
miles from the great passage over the Pluphratos at Zeugma. 

His possessions are distinguished in tlio Asaisos of Jerusalem (c. 325) among 
the feudal tenures of the kingdom, whicU must therefore have beou oolloctod botvvooii 
the years 1153 and 11 H7. Ilis pedigree may ho found in the Lignages eVOutremor, 
e. 10. 
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glory in tbe offence, since the bold offender could not be compelled to 
obedience and restitution till the regent and the count of Champagne 
prepared to march against him at the head of an army.’’'^ Reginald 
bestowed his estates on his eldest daughter, and his daughter 
ai’ce wiih ou the SBveuth son of king Louis the Fat ; and their marriage 
was crowued with a numerous offspring. We might expect 
a.d. 1150. ^ private should have merged in a royal name; and 

that the descendants of Peter of France and Elizabeth of Courtenay 
would have enjoyed the title and honours of princes of the blood. 
But this legitimate claim was long neglected, and finally denied ; and 
the causes of their disgrace will represent the story of this second 
branch. 1. Of all the families now extant, the most ancient, doubt- 
less, and the most illustrious, is tbe house of France, which.has occupied 
the same throne above eight hundred years, and descends, in a clear 
and lineal series of males, from the middle of the ninth century. In 
the age of the crusades it was already revered both in the East and 
West. But from Hugh Capet to the marriage of Peter no more 
than five reigns or generations had elapsed : and so precarious was 
their title* that the eldest sons, as a necessary precaution, were pre- 
viously crowned during the lifetime of their fathers. The peers of 
France have long maintained their precedency before the younger 
branches of the royal line, nor had the princes of the blood, in the 
twelfth century, acquired that hereditary lustre which Is now diffused 
over the most remote candidates for the succession. 2. The barons 
of Courtenay must have stood high in their owm estimation, and in 
that of the world, since they could impose on the son of a king the 
obligation of adopting for himself and all his descendants the name 
and arms of their daughter and his wife. In the marriage of an 
heiress with her inferior or her equal, such exchange was often required 
and allowed : but as they continued to diverge from the regal stem, 
the sons of Louis the Fat were insensibly confounded with their 


The rapine and satisfaction of Reginald de Courtenay are preposterously arranged 
in the Epistles of the abbot and regent Snger [esiv. exvi.), the best menionals of the 
age [Dachesne, Scriptores Hist, Franc, tom. iv. p. 530). 

In the beginning of the xith century, after naming the father and grandfather of 
Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to add, cujus genus vaUle in-ante repentur 
obscurum. Yet we are assured that the great-grandfather of Hugh Capet was Robert 
the Strong, count of Anjou (A.n. 868-873), a noble Frank of Neustria, Neustricus , . 
geuerosffi stiipis, who was slain in the defence of his country against the Normans, 
dum patriae fines tuebatur. Beyond Robert all is conjecture or fable. It is a pro- 
bable conjecture that the third race descended from the second by CUildebrand, the 
brother of Charles Mai’tel. It is an absurd fable that the second was allied to the 
first by the marriage of Ansbert, a Roman senator and the ancestor of St. Anioul, 
with Blitilde, a daughter of Clotaire I. The Saxon origin of the house of France is 
an ancienb but incredible opinion. See a judicious memoir of M. de Foneeinague 
(Memoires de rAcademic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 548-579). Ho had promised to 
declare his own opinion m a second memoir, which has never appeared. 
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maternal ancestors ; and the new Courtenays might deserve to forfeit 
the honours of their birth, which a motive of interest had tempted 
them to renounce. 3. The shame was far more permanent than the 
reward, and a momentary blaze was followed by a long darkness. 
The eldest son of these nuptials, Peter of Courtenay, had married, as 
I have already mentioned, the sister of the counts of Flanders, the 
two first emperors of Constantinople ; he rashly accepted the invitation 
of the barons of Romania ; his two sons, Robert and Baldwin, suc- 
cessively held and lost the remains of the Latin empire in the East, 
and the grand-daughter of Baldwin the Second again mingled her 
blood with the blood of France and of Valois. To support the 
expenses of a troubled and transitory reign, their patrimonial estates , 
were mortgaged or sold ; and the last emperors of Constantinople 
depended on the annual charity of Rome and Naples. 

While the elder brothers dissipated their wealth in romantic 
adventures, and the castle of Courtenay was profaned by a plebeian 
owner, the younger branches of that adopted name were propagated 
and multiplied. But their splendour was clouded by poverty and 
time : after the decease of Robert, great butler of France, they de- 
scended from princes to barons ; the next generations were confounded 
with the simple gentry ; the descendants of Hugh Capet could no 
longer be visible in the rural lords of Tanlay and of Champignellcs. 
The more adventurous embraced without dishonour the profession of 
a soldier : the least active and opulent might sink, like their cousins of 
the branch of Dreux, into the condition of peasants. Their royal 
descent in a dark period of four hundred years became each day more 
obsolete and ambiguous ; and their pedigree, instead of being enrolled 
in the annals of the kingdom, must be painfully searched by the minute 
diligence of heralds and genealogists. It was not till the end of the 
sixteenth century, on the accession of a family almost as remote as 
their own, that the princely spirit of the Courtenays again revived ; 
and the question of the nobility provoked them to assert the royalty 
of their blood. They appealed to the justice and compassion of 
Henry the Fourth ; obtained a favourable opinion from twenty lawyers 
of Italy and Germany, and modestly compared themselves to the 
descendants of king David, whose prerogatives were not impaired by 
the lapse of ages or the trade of a carpenter.'^ But every ear was 

* 

Of the variouft petitions, apologies, &c., published by the priHccs of Courtenay, I 
have seen the three following, all in octavo; — 1. Dc Stirpe et Origine Domtza de Oour- 
tonay: addita sunt Responsa celeberrimorum Europce Jurisconsultorunoi: Paris, 1607. 

2, Representation du Procedc tend a Tinstanco faicto dovant lo Roi, par Messieurs ile 
Courtenay, pour la conservation de I’Honneur ct Dignitc do lour Maison, branohe de 
la royalle Maisou dr Prance ; U Paris, ICL'i. UeproHentation du subject qui a portr 
Messieurs deSallcfi ot doFnivillo, do la Maisou dr Courfceiiay, a He vctiier ijov« du 

VOL. VH. ij A 
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deaf, and every circumstance was adverse, to their lawful claims. 
The Bourhon kings were justified by the neglect of the Valois ; the 
princes of the blood, more recent and lofty, disdained the alliance ol 
this humble kindred : the parliament, without denying their proofs, 
eluded a dangerous precedent by an arbitrary distinction, and esta- 
blished St. Louis as the first father of the royal line.*'^ A repetition 
of complaints and protests was repeatedly disregarded; and the hope- 
less pursuit was teiminated in the present century by the death of the 
last male of the family. Their painful and anxious situation was 
alleviated by the pride of conscious virtue : they sternly rejected the 
temptations of fortune and favour; and a dying Courtenay would have 
* sacrificed his son if the youth could have renounced, for any temporal 
interest, the right and title of a legitimate prince of the blood of 
France."^^ 

III. According to the old register of Ford Abbey, the Courte- 
ui The Devonshire are descended from prince Florus, the 

Courtenays secoiid son of Peter, and the grandson of Louis the Fat.®® 
of England, ^ grateful or venal monks was too respect- 


Hoyaume, 1614. It was an homicide, for which the Courtenays expected to he par- 
doned, or tried, as princes of the Llood. 

77 The sense of the parliaments is thus expressed by Thuanus: Principis nomen 
nusquam in Gallia tribntum, nisi iis qui per mares e regibus nostris origiuomrepetunt; 
qui nunc tautum -a Ludovico Nono beat® memori® numerantur; nam CurtnKJci et Dro- 
censes, a Ludovico crasso genus ducentes, ho die inter eos minime recensentur — a dis- 
tinction of expediency rather than justico. The sanctity of Louis IX. could not invest 
him with any special prerogative, and all the descendants of Hugh Capet must ho 
included in his original compact with the French nation. 

The last male of the Courtenays was Charles Roger, who died in the year 17110, 
without leaving any sons. The last female was Hflene de CornTtenay, who married 
Louis de Beau&emont. Her title of Princesso du Sang Royal de France was sup- 
pressed (February 7th, 1737) by an arrH of the parliament of Pai’is.'^ 

The singular anecdote to which I allude is related in theRecueil des Pibces inter- 
essantes et peu connues (Maestricht, 1788, in 4 vols. 12mo.'); and the unknown 
editor quotes his author, who had received it from Helene de Courtenay, marquise 
de Beaufremont.^ 

Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. i. p. 786. Yet this fable must have been 
invented before the reign of Edward III. The profuse devotion of the three first 
generations to Ford Abbey was followed by oppression on one side and ingratitude on 
the other; and in the sixth generation the monks ceased to register the births, actions, 
and deaths of their patrons. 


“ Of the later members of the family 
some account is given in St. Simon's Me- 
moirs, tom. xiii. p. 282; tom, xx. p. 361. 
Them thoughts and studies were centered 
in their royal pedigree, as expressed in 
the following epigram, composed when 
one of them was elected a member of the 
French Academy, in compliment to his 
high birth : — 

“ Ive Priuce tie Uourtonay oat de rAcaclcmle : 

Qoel ouvrage a-t-il fait?— sa gencalogie." 


See Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1839, 
p. 39. — S, 

^ The initials of this ‘'unknown” editor 
are M. D. L. P., which meant Monsieur 
de la Place, a native of Calais, as this 
gentleman states, indeed, in naming his 
own authority for the ciroumstanco, a 
Monsieur Danjan of that town. Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, wt supra , — S. 
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his virtues, the good^ earl, inculcates with much ingenuity a moral 
sentence, which may however be abused by thoughtless generosity. 
After a grateful commemoration of the fifty-five years of union and 
happiness which he enjoyed with Mabel his wife, the good earl thus 
speaks from the tomb ; — 

What we gave, we have ; 

What we spent, we had ; 

* What we left, we lost.®^ 

But their losses^ in this sense, were far superior to their gifts and 
expenses ; and their heirs, not less than the poor, were the objects 
of their paternal care. The sums whieh they paid for livery and 
seisin attest the greatness of their possessions ; and several estates 
have remained in their family since the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. In war the Courtenays of England fulfilled the duties, 
and deserved the honours, of chivalry. They were often intrusted 
to levy and command the militia of Devonshire and Cornwall ; they 
often attended their supreme lord to the borders of Scotland; and in 
foreign service, for a stipulated price, they sometimes maintained 
fourscore men at arms and as many archers. By sea and land they 
fought under the standard of the Edwards and Henries : their names 
are conspicuous in battles, in tournaments, and in the original list of 
the Order of the Garter ; three brothers shared the Spanish victory 
of the Black Prince ; and in the lapse of six generations the English 
Courtenays had learned to despise the nation and country from 
which they derived their origin. In the quarrel of the two Boses 
the earls of Devon adhered to the house of Lancaster, and three 
brothers successively died either in the field or on the scaffold. 
Their honours and estates were restored by Henry the Seventh : a 
daughter of Edward the Fourth was not disgraced by the nuptials 
of a Courtenay; their son, who was created marquis of Exeter, 
enjoyed the favour of his cousin Henry the Eighth; and in the camp 
of Cloth of Gold he broke a lance against the French monarch., But 
the favour of Henry was the prelude of disgrace ; his disgrace was 
t\i& signal of death ; and of the victims of the jealous tyrant the 
marquis of Exeter is one of the most noble and guiltless. His son 
Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, and died an exile at Padua ; 
and the secret love of queen Mary, whom he slighted, perhaps for 
the princess Elizabeth, has shed a romantic colour on the story of 
this beautiful youth. The relics of his patrimony were conveyed 
into strange families by the marriages of his four aunts ; and his 

“ Cleaveland, p. 142. Uy some it is assigned to a Uivcrs earl of Devon; but the 
KiiglisU denotes tlic xvth rather than the xuith century. 
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piirsonal honours, as if they had oeen legally extinct, were revived 
by the patents of succeeding princes. But there still survived a 
lineal descendant of Hugh the first earl of Devon, a younger branch 
of the Courtenays, who have been seated at Powderham Castle above 
four hundred years, from the reign of Edward the Third to the 
present hour. Their estates have been increased by the grant and 
improvement of lands in Ireland, and they have been recently restored 
to the honours of the peerage. Yet the Courtenays still retain the 
plaintive motto which asserts the innocence and deplores the fall of 
their ancient house.‘^“ ^Vliile they sigh for past greatness, they are 
doubtless sensible of present blessings ; in the long series of the 
Courtenay annals the most splendid sera is likewise the most un- 
fortunate ; nor can an opulent pCer of Britain be inclined to 
envy the emperors of Constantinople who wandered over Europe 
to solicit alms for the support of their dignity and the defence of 
their capital. 


XTbiliipsusI Qnidfcai'^ a motto wliicli waa probably ail opted by the rowclcrham 
branch, after the loas of the earldom of Devonshire, &c. The primitive arms of the 
Couitenays were Or, three tortewuv, G\dc», wliich seem to denote their affinity with 
Oodirey of Bouillon and the ancient counts of Boulogne. 
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CHAPTER LXIi; 


The Gbeek Emperors of Nice and Constantinople. — Elevation and 
Eeign of Michael Pal^olocxUS. — His false Union with the Pope and 
THE Latin Church. — Hostile Designs of Charles of Anjou. — Revolt 
OF Sicily. — War of the Catalans in Asia and Greece. — Revolutions 
AND present State of Athens. 


The loss of Constantinople restored a momentary vigour to the 
Restoration From their ,palaces the princes and nobles were 

of the Greek driven into the field; and the fragments of the falling 
empire. monarchy were grasped by the hands of the most vigorous 
or the most skilful candidates. In the long and barren pages of the 
Byzantine annals ^ it would not be an easy task to equal the two 
Theoiore characters of Theodore Lascaris and John Ducas Vataces,® 
Lascarfe, replanted and upheld the Roman standard at Nice in 

1204-1222 Bithynia. The difference of their virtues was happily suited 
to the diversity of their situation. In his first efforts the fugitive 
Lascaris commanded only three cities and two thousand soldiers: 
his reign was the season of generous and active despair ; in every 
military operation he staked his life and crown ; and his enemies of 
the Hellespont and the Mseander were surprised by his celerity and 
subdued by his boldness. A victorious reign of eighteen years ex- 
panded the principality of Nice to the magnitude of an empire. The 
johnuucaa successor and son-in-law Vatacea was founded 

Vataces. oil a more solid basis, a larger scope, and more plentiful 
1222-1255, >1 resources ; and it was the temper, as well as the interest, of 
Vataces to calculate the risk, to expect the moment, and to 
insure the success, of his ambitious designs. In the decline of the 
Latins I have briefly exposed the progress of the Greeks ; the pru- 


‘ For the raigns of the Mceno emperors, more especially of John Vataeos and his 
son, their minister, George Acropolita, is the only genuine contemporary ; but George 
Paohymer returned to Constantinople with the Greeks at the age of nineteen (Hanc- 
kius de Script. Byzant, c. 33, 34, p. 564-578 ; Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. tom. vi. p, 448- 
46L)\ , Yet the history of Nicephorus Gregoras, though of the xivth century, is a 
valuable narrative from the taking of Constantinople by the Latins. 

* Nioephorus Gregoras (1, ii. c. 1) distinguishes between the oWm of Lascaris 
and the tlffToikta of Vataces, The two portraits are in a very good style. 


“ Vataces died on the 30th of October, Possin has annexed to his edition of Pa- 
1254. Gibbon was loaisled in the year by ehymeres. Fmlay, Byzantine Empire, 
following the chronological synopsis which vol. ii. p. 398. — S, 
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dent and gradual advances of a conqueror who, in a reign of thirty- 
three years, rescued the provinces from national and foreign usurpers, 
till he pressed on all sides the Imperial city, a leafless and sapless 
trunk, which must fall at the first stroke of the axe. But his interior 
and peaceful administration is still more deserving of notice and 
praise.® The calamities of the times had wasted the numbers and 
the substance of the Greeks : the motives and the means of airricul- 
ture were extirpated ; and the most fertile lands were left without 
cultivation or inhabitants. A portion of this vacant property was 
occupied and improved by the command, and for the benefit, of the 
emperor : a powerful hand and a vigilant eye supplied and surpassed, 
by a skilful management, the minute diligence of a private farmer : 
the royal domain became the garden and granary of Asia ; and, 
without impoverishing the people, the sovereign acquired a fund of 
innocent and productive wealth. According to the nature of the 
soil, his lands were sown with corn or planted with vines ; the pastures 
were filled with horses and oxen, with sheep and hogs ; and when 
Vataces presented to the empress a crown of diamonds and pearls, 
he informed her, with a smile, that this precious ornament arose from 
the sale of the eggs of his innumerable poultry. The produce of his 
domain was applied to the maintenance of his palace and hospitals, 
the calls of dignity and benevolence : the lesson was still more useful 
than the revenue : the plough was restored to its ancient security and 
honour ; and the nobles were taught to seek a sure and independent 
revenue from their estates, instead of adorning their splendid beggary 
by the oppression of the people, or (what is almost the same) by the 
favours of the court. The superfluous stock of corn and cattle was 
eagerly purchased by the Turks, with whom Vataces preserved a 
strict and sincere alliance ; but he discouraged the importation of 
foreign manufactures, the costly silks of the East and the curious 
labours of the Italian looms. “ The demands of nature and ncccs- 

sity,'’ was he accustomed to say, “are indispensable ; but the influ- 
“ once of fashion nniy rise and sink at the breath of a monarch and 
both his precept and example recomincuded simplicity of manmu's 
and the use of domestic industry. The education of youth and the 
revival of learning were the most serious objects of his care ; and, 
without deciding the precedency, he pronounced with truth that a 
prince and a philosopher ^ are the two most eminent characters of 

3 Pacliymer, 1. i. c. 23, 24; Nic. Qreg. 1. ii. c. fi [tom. i. p. 43. od. Bonn], The 
reader of the Byssantines muat observe liow rai’oly we are indulged with such precious 
details. 

■* Mflvfli yoij a>rditrejv pXoffaipos (Qrog. Acropol. c. ."3). 

The emijernr, in a familiar conversation, examined and eneourugtd the studies of hia 
futui'e logotheto. 
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human society. His first wife was Irene, the daughter of Theodore 
* Lascaris, a woman more illustrious by her personal merit, the milder 
virtues of her sex, than by the blood of the Angeli and Comneni that 
flowed in her veins, and transmitted the inheritance of the empire. 
After her death he was contracted to Anne or Constance, a natural 
daughter of the emperor Frederic^ the Second ; but as the bride had 
not attained the years of puberty, Vat aces placed in his solitary bed 
an Italian damsel of her train ; and his amorous weakness bestowed 
on the concubine the honours, though not the title, of lawful empress. 
His frailty was censured as a flagitious and damnable sin by the 
monks ; and their rude invectives exercised and displayed the 
patience of the royal lover. A philosophic age may excuse a single 
vice, which was redeemed by a crowd of virtues ; and in the review 
of his faults, and the more intemperate passions of Lascaris, the 
judgment of their contemporaries was softened by gratitude to the 
second founders of the empire.^ The slaves of the Latins, without 
law or peace, applauded the happiness of their brethren who had 
resumed their national freedom; and Vataces employed the laudable 
policy of convincing the Greeks of every dominion that it was their 
interest to be enrolled in the number of his subjects. 

A strong shade of degeneracy is visible between John Vataces and 
Theoaoie his SOU Theodore ; between the founder who sustained the 
weight, and the heir who enjoyed the splendour, of the 
Imperial crown.® Yet the character of Theodore w'as not 
August. devoid of energy ; he had been educated in the school of 
his father, in the exercise of war and hunting : Constantinople was 
yet spared ; but in the three years of a short reign he thrice led his 
armies into the heart of Bulgaria. His virtues were sullied by a 
choleric and suspicious temper : the first of these may be ascribed to 
the ignorance of control ; and the second might naturally arise fi'om 
a dark and imperfect view of the corruption of mankind. On a march 
in Bulgaria he consulted on a question of policy his principal ministers ; 
and the Greek logothete, George Acropolita, presumed to offend him 
hy the declaration of a free and honest opinion. The emperor half 
unsheathed his scimitar ; but his more deliberate rage reserved Acro- 
polita for a baser punishment. One of the first officers of the empire 

* Compare Aaropolita (c. 18, 62), and the two first books of Nicephorus G-regoras. 

® A Persian sa 3 ring, tbat Cyrus was the father , and Darius the master^ of his sub- 
jecjts, was applied to Vataces and his son. But Pachymer (1. i. c. 23) has mistaken 
the mild Darius for the cruel Cambyse^, despot or tyrant of hia people. By the insti- 
tution of taxes, Darius had incurred the less odious, but more contemptible, name of 
Kii-srviXis, merchant or broker (Herodotus, iii. 89). 


'* Sister of Maiifrcrl, altciu ards king of Naples. Nic, Greg. p. 45.— M 
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was ordered to dismount, stripped of his robes, and extended on the 
ground in the presence of the prince and army. In this posture he 
was chastised with so many and such heavy blows from the clubs of 
two guards or executioners, that, when Theodore commanded them to 
cease, the great logothete was scarcely able to arise and crawl away to 
his tent. After a seclusion of some days he was recalled by a peremp- 
tory mandate to his seat in council ; and so dead were the Greeks to 
the sense of honour and shame, that it is from the narrative of the 
sufferer himself that w^e acquire the knowledge of^his disgrace.’^ The 
cruelty of the emperor was exasperated by the pangs of sickness, the 
approach of a premature end, and the suspicion of poison and magic. 
The lives and fortunes, the eyes and limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles, 
w^ere sacrificed to each sally of passion; and before he died, the son 
of Vataces might deserve from the pe'ople, or at least from the court, 
the appellation of tyrant. A matron of the family of the Palseologi 
had provoked his anger by refusing to bestow her beauteous daughter 
on the vile plebeian Avho was recommended by his caprice. Without 
regard to her birth or age, her body, as high as the neck, was enclosed 
in a sack with several cats, who were pricked with pins to irritate 
their fury against their unfortunate fellow-captive. In his last hours 
the emperor testified a wish to forgive and be forgiven, a just anxiety 
for the fate of John his son and successor, who, at the age of eight 
years, was condemned to the dangers of a long minority. 

His last choice intrusted the office of guardian to the sanctity 
of the patriarch Arsenius, and to the courage of George a .]>. 1259, 
Muzalon, the great domestic, who was equally distinguished 
by the royal favour and the public hatred. Since their connection 
with the Latins, the names and privileges of hereditary rank had 
insinuated themselves into the Greek monarchy; and the noble 
families® were provoked by the elevation of a worthless favourite, to 
whose influence they imputed the errors and calamities of the late 
reign. In the first council after the emperor's death, Muzalon, from 
a lofty throne, pronounced a laboured apology of his conduct and 
intentions : his modesty was subdued by an unanimous assurance of 
esteem and fidelity ; and his most invctcrafe enemies were the loudest 
to salute him as the guardian and saviour of the Homans. Eight 
days were sufficient to prepare the execution of the conspiracy. On 

Acropolita (c. 63) secimB to aclmirc his own firmnoss in suRtaining a beating, and 
not returning to council till lie was called. He relates tbo exploits of Theodoi’o, and 
his own services, from c. 53 to c. 74 of his history. See the third book of Nicephoriis 
Gfregoras. 

** Pachymer (1. i. c. 21 [tom. i. p. 65, od. Houn]) names and discriuiiiiatos fifteen, m 
twenty Greek families, xal Oirat oTs « fAkyxXoysvhs Cupu zu) crvyziz(>9'T7^To 

P<ics he mean, by this decoration, a figurative or a real golden chain f rei’hiips''btjih. 
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the nintn, the obsequies of the deceased monarch were solemnised in 
the cathedral of Magnesia,^ an Asiatic city, where he expired, on the 
banks of the Hermus aad at the foot of Mount Sipylus. The holy 
rites were interrupted by a sedition of the guards; Muzalon, his 
brothers, and his adherents, were massacred at the foot of the altar ; 
and the absent patriarch was associated with a new' colleague, with 
Michael Palaeologus, the most illustrious, in birth and merit, of the 
Greek nobles,^*’ 

Of those who are proud of their ancestors the far greater part 
i-imiiyand Hiust be cooteiit with local or domestic renown, and few 
Snchatii there arc who dare trust the memorials of their family to 
i'aia3uioffus. anuals of their country. As early as the middle 

of the eleventh century, the noble race of the Palaeologi^^ stands 
high and conspicuous in the Byzantine history ; it was the vahaut 
George Palaeologus who placed the father of the Comneni on the 
throne ; and his kinsmen or descendants continue, in each generation, 
to lead the armies and councils of the state. The purple was not 
dishonoured by their alliance ; and had the law of succession, and 
female succession, been strictly observed, the wife of Theodore Las- 
caris must have yielded to her elder sister, the mother of Michael 
Palaeologus, who afterwards raised his family to the throne. In his 
person the splendour of birth w'as dignified by the merit of the 
soldier and statesman ; in his early youth he was promoted to the 
office of eonstahle or commander of the French merceLiaries : the 
private expense of a day never exceeded three pieces of gold; but 
his ambition was rapacious and profuse, and his gifts were doubled 
by the ^aces of his conversation and manners. The love of the 
soldiers and people excited the jealousy of the court ; and Michael 
thrice escaped from the dangers in which he was involved by his owm 
imprudence or that of his friends. 1. Under the reign of Justice and 
Vataces, a dispute arose between two officers, one of whom accused 
the other of maintainiiig the hereditary right of the Palaeologi. The 

® Tlio old geograpliers, wiuL. Collarius and D'Anville, and om* travellors, pai-ticularly 
Pocock and Chandler, will teach us to distinguish the two Magnesias of Asia Iklinor, 
of the Maeander and of Sipylus. The latter, our pvosent object, is still flourishing for 
a Turkish city, and lies eight hours, or leagues, to the north-east of Smyrna (Touriie- 
fort, Voyage du Levant, tom. hi. lettro xxii, p. 3lj5-D7U; Chandler’s Tra'fcls into Asia 
Minor, p. 21; 7). 

See Acropolita (c. 75, 76, &:c.), who lived too near the times; Pachymer (1, i. c. 
13-25'i; Gregoras (1. hi. c. 3, 4, 5). 

The pedigree of PalaeologUB is explained hy Diicange (Famil. Byssaut. p, 230, 
&c.) : the events of his private life are related by Pachymer [1, i. c. 7-12) and Gre- 
goras (1. ii. 8; 1, in. 2, 4; 1. iv. 1) with visible favour to the father of the reigning 
dynasty. 

Acropolita (c. 50) relates the circumstances of this curious adventm'B, which 
seem to have escaped the more recent wnters. 
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STEMMA PALaEOLOGORUM. 

(All tlie persons here enumerated bore the name of PaloeologuSj but it is omitted in cirdci io 

save space.) 

Andronicus Palsoolngus Comnenus, 

Magnus Domesticus ; 
married 

Irene Palajologina. 


Michael VIIL, 
emperor 1260—1262; 
m. Theodora. 


Joannes, 

Magnus Domesticus. 


Const antinus 
Seba^tucrat or. 


Two ilauffNteiH. 


Maniieb 
diwl m 
rliildhood. 


ANURONIDUa IT., 
emperor 1282—1328; 
dethroned by hia wandson 
Andronicus HI. ; 
died as a monk. 1332; 
m. 1. Anna, daughter of Stephen 
of Hungary; 

2. Irene, or lolanthp, 
daughter of William VI., 
and sister of John of 
Montferrat, 


I 


Constantmiis Theodoras, 

Porpliyrogenitua, despotes. 

died 1306 ; 
m, daughter of 
Protovestiarius Joannes. 

T oannes 

Panhypersebiistos, 
married Iiem*. 
dr of the Logiithetes 
Tlieodorus Metochita. 

I 


Three daimliturj, 


A son. 
died U32. 


Maria, 

m. Stephen, king of 
Hungary. 


Michael IX„ 
ixssooialed wdli his father 
in The empire ; 
died 1320. 


Constantinus, 


.Toannes, Theodorus, 

despotes. succeeded his unele 
John in tlie 

principidity of Montferrat ; 
died 1338. 


Demetrius, 

despotes. 


Simonis, 

married DnigubiaiB, 
king of Servia, 


Andbonidcs hi., 

emperor 132H— 1341 ; 
111 . 1. Agnes, or Irene, 
ot Brunswick ; 

2. Anna of Savoy 


Manuel, 

killed by his brother 
Andronicus. 


Anna, 

m. 1. Thomas Angelus, 
of Kpirus ; 

2. Thomas 
of Ceplialonia* 


Theodora, 

married Iw n Bulgarian 
princes. 


JOANNI-'S VI , 
emperor I3r)5— I'Wl. 

He did not immediately suc- 
I'pcd his father, as his giuir- 
di.m Joannes Uantacu/enus 
usurped the throne, 
m. 1. Helena Cantacuzena; 

2. BudoMa Comnena, 
of Trapezus. 


Manuel, 

despotes. 


Theodorus, 


Three daughters. 


Andronifus, Mantifl II,, 

died a monk. assoriated with Ins father 

in tlie empire ; 

.sole emperor 13')l— 1420 ; 
married Irene, 

daughter ot Constantinus DragAses, 
oi Macedonia. 


Tlieoilo 


iloriis 
Porphyiogi'nitus. 


Demetrius 


Irene, 

m Basil lus It. 
Comiienus, emperor ol 
'Pi apezus. 


I 


Joann I VH., 
emperor 1425—1448; 
m. 1. Anna of Russia ; 
2. Sophia Palicologina, 
dr ot John Palieologus, 
of Montferrat. 


I 


Theodorus, 
de>.pctoa of 
Selymhii.i, 
died 1448. 


r 


Androineus, 
prini’i* of 
Thchsalonira, 
died a monk. 


(lllNSTANTINira XIH., 
emperor 14 Is— 115:1, 
last emperor ol'Cou- 
btauiinople. 


Demetrius, 
Trineeof tlio 
Mureo, 


Thomas. 

prince of A el lain; 
died at Home HOO; 

m. Cathiirina, 
<laughtr‘r of a noble 
of (Jonoii. 


Andreas, 
died at Home, 
1502. 


Manned, 

went to CoiiHi antinoplo, 
auil became) a 
Mohammejdau. 


Helena, 
m. bazarus 
of Servia. 


Zoi\ 
m. h.m 
oi Russia 

-a 
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cause was decided, according to the new jurisprudence of the Latins, 
by single combat ; the defendant was overthrown ; but he persisted 
in declaring that himself alone was guilty, and that he had uttered 
these rash or treasonable speeches without the approbation or know- 
ledge of his patroa Yet a cloud of suspicion hung over the inno- 
cence of the constable; he was still pursued by the whispers of 
malevolence, and a subtle courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, 
urged him to accept the judgment of God in the fiery proof of the 
ordeal. Three days before the trial the patient’s arm was enclosed 
in a hag, and secured by the royal signet ; and it was incumbent on him 
to bear a red-hot ball of iron three times from the altar to the rails of 
the sanctuary, without artifice and without injury. Palseologus eluded 
the dangerous experiment with sense and pleasantry. “ I am a sol- 
“ dier,” said he, and will boldly enter the lists with my accusers; 
‘‘ but a layman, a sinner like myself, is not endowed with the gift of 
miracles. Tour piety, most holy prelate, may deserve the interpo- 
‘‘ sition of Heaven, and from your hands I will receive the fiery globe, 
“ the pledge of my innocence.’^ The archbishop started ; the em- 
peror smiled ; and the absolution or pardon of Michael was approved 
by new rewards and new services. IL In the succeeding reign, as 
he held the government of Nice, he was secretly informed that the 
mind of the absent prince was poisoned with jealousy, and that death 
or blindness would be his final reward. Instead of awaiting the 
return and sentence of Theodore, the constable, with some followers, 
escaped from the city and the empire, and, though he was plundered 
by the Turkmans of the desert, he found an hospitable refuge in the 
court of the sultan. In the ambiguous state of an exile, Michael 
reconciled the duties of gratitude and loyalty ; drawing his sword 
against the Tartars; admonishing the garrisons of the Roman limit ; 
and promoting, by his influence, the restoration of peace, in which his 
pardon and recall were honourably included. III. While he guarded 
the West against the despot of Epirus, Michael was again suspected 
and condemned in the palace ; and such was his loyalty or weakness, 
that he submitted to be led in chains above six hundred miles from 
Durazzo to Nice. The civility of the messenger alleviated his dis- 
grace, the emperor’s sickness dispelled his danger; and the last 
breath of Theodore, which recommended his infant son, at once 
acknowledged the innocence and the power of Palseologus. 


Pachymer (1. i. c. 12 [tom. i. p. 33, ed. Bonn]), who speaks with proper contempt 
of tills barbarous trial, affirms that he had secu in his youth many persons who had 
Hiistiuuod, without injury, the hery ordeal. Ah a Greek, he is credulous; but tlie 
nif^cuiuty of the Greeks might furnish some rcmciUos of art or fraud against their own 
triiporsiition or that of their tyrant. 
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But his innocence had been too unworthily treated, and his power 
was too strongly felt, to curb an aspiring subject in the fair 
field that was opened to his ambition.^^ In the council after tiontotiie 
the death of Theodore, he was the first to pronounce, and 
the first to violate, the oath of allegiance to Muzalon ; and so dex- 
terous was his conduct that he reaped the benefit, without incurring 
the guilt, or at least the reproach, of the subsequent massacre. In 
the choice of a regent he balanced the interests and passions of the 
candidates, turned their envy and hatred from himself against each 
other, and forced every competitor to own that, after his own claims, 
those of Palseologus w^ere best entitled to the preference. Under the 
title of great duke, he accepted or assumed, during a long minority, 
the active powers of government ; the patriarch was a venerable 
name, and the factious nobles were seduced or oppressed by the 
ascendant of his genius. The fruits of the economy of Vataces were 
deposited in a strong castle on the banks of the Ilermus, in the 
custody of the faithful Varangians ; the constable retained his com- 
mand or influence over the foreign troops 5 he employed the guards 
to possess the treasure, and the treasure to corrupt the guards; and 
whatsoever might be the abuse of the public money, his character 
was above the suspicion of private avarice. By himself, or by his 
emissaries, he strove to persuade every rank of subjects that their 
own prosperity would rise in just proportion to the establishment of 
his authority. The weight of taxes was suspended, the perpetual 
theme of popular complaint; and he prohibited the trials by the 
ordeal and judicial combat. These barbaric institutions were already 
abolished or undermined in France and England;^*'* and the 
appeal to the sword ofl'ended the sense of a civilised,” and the temper 

Without comparing Pachymor to Thucydiilos nr Tacitus, I will praise his narmtivi^ 
(^1. i. c. 13-32, 1. ii. c. 1-9), which pui’sues the ascent of Palacologus with eloquence, 
perspicuity; and tolerable freedom. Aoropolita is more cautious, and Gregoras more 
concise. 

The judicial combat was abolished by St. Louis in his own terntories,* and his 
example and authority were at length prevalent in France (Esprit dcs Loix, 1. xxviii. 
c. 20). 

*** In civil cases TIonry II, gave an option to the defendant: Glanvile prefers the 
proof by evidence; and that by jutlicial combat is reprobated in the Flota. Yet the 
trial by battle has never been abrogated in the English law, and it was ordered by the 
judges as late as the beginning of the last ccntuiy.* 

Yet an ingenious friend has urged to mo in mitigation of this practice, 1. That in 
nations emerging from barbarism it moderates the licence of private war and arbitrary 
revenge. 2. That it is less absurd than the trials by the ordeal, or boiling water, or 
the cross, which it has contributed to abolish. 3. That it served at least as a test of 
personal courage; a quality so seldom united with a base disposition, that the danger 
of a trial might be some check to a malicious prosecutor, and an useful barrier against 
injustice supported by power. The gallant and unfortunate earl of Surrey might pro- 
bably have escaped his unmerited fate, had not his demand of tho combat against his 
accuser been overruled. 


And ovDu demanded in tho present,— M. 
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of an unwarlike, people. For the future maintenance of their wives 
and children the veterans were grateful ; the priest and the philo- 
sopher applauded his ardent zeal for the advancement of religion and 
learning ; and his vague promise of rewarding merit was applied hy 
every candidate to his own hopes. Conscious of the influence of the 
clergy, Michael successfully laboured to secure the suflrage of that 
powerful order. Their expensive journey from Nice to Magnesia 
afforded a decent and ample pretence : the leading prelates were 
tempted hy the liberality of his nocturnal visits ; and the incor- 
ruptible patriarch was flattered by the homage of his new colleague, 
who led his mule by the bridle into the town, and removed to a 
respectful distance the importunity of the crowd. Without renouncing 
his title hy royal descent, Palaeologus encouraged a free discussion 
into the advantages of elective monarchy ; and his adherents asked, 
with the insolence of triumph, what patient would trust his health, or 
what merchant would abandon his vessel, to the hereditary skill of a 
physician or a pilot ? The youth of the emperor, and the impending 
dangers of a minority, required the support of a mature and experi- 
enced guardian ; of an associate raised above the envy of his equals, 
and invested with the name and prerogatives of royalty. For the 
interest of the prince and people, without any selfish views for himself 
or his family, the great duke consented to guard and instruct the son 
of Theodore : but he sighed for the happy moment when he might 
restore to his firmer hands the administration of his patrimony, and 
®^joy the blessings of a private station. He was first invested with 
the title and prerogatives of despot^ which bestowed the purple orna- 
ments and the second place in the Roman monarchy. It was after- 
wards agreed that John and Michael should be proclaimed as joint 
emperors, and raised on the buckler, but that the pre-eminence 
should he reserved for the birthright of the former. A mutual league 
of amity was pledged between the royal partners ; and in case of a 
rupture, the subjects were bound, by their oath of allegiance, to 
declare themselves against the aggressor : an ambiguous naihe, the 
seed of discord and civil war. Palaeologus was content ; but on the 
day of the coronation, and in the cathedral of Nice, his zealous ad- 
herents most vehemently urged the just priority of his age and merit. 
The unseasonable dispute was eluded by postponing to a more con- 
venient opportunity the coronation of John Lascaris; and he walked 
Miciiaoi ^ slight diadem in the train of his guardian, who alone 

empcroT^ received the Imperial crown from the hands of the patri- 
jm ajcch. It was not without extreme reluctance that Arsenius 
abandoned the cause of his pupil; but the Varangians 
brandished their battle-axes ; a sign of assent was extorted from the 
trembling youth , and some voices were heard, that the life of a child 
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should no longer impede the settlement of the nation. A full harvest 
of honours and employments was distributed among nis friends by 
the grateful Palseologus. In his own family he created a despot and 
two sebastocrators ; Alexius Strategopulus was decorated with the 
title of Caesar ; and that veteran commander soon repaid the obliga- 
tion by restoring Constantinople to the Greek emperor. 

It was in the second year of his reign, while he resided in the 
palace and gardens of Nymphaeum,^® near Smyrna, that the 
first messenger arrived at the dead of night; and the stu- of cun&uinLi- 
pendous intelligence was imparted to Michael, after he had a.d ugi , 
been gently waked by the tender precaution of his sister 
Eulogia. The man was unknown or obscure ; he produced no letters 
from the victorious Caesar ; nor could it easily be credited, after the 
defeat of Vataces and the recent failure of Palseologus himself, that 
the capital had been surprised by a detachment of eight hundred 
soldiers. As an hostage, the doubtful author was confined, with the 
assurance of death or an ample recompense ; and the court was left 
some hours in the anxiety of hope and fear, till the messengers of 
Alexius arrived with the authentic intelligence, and displayed the 
trophies of the conquest, the sword and sceptre,^® the buskins and 
bonnet,^" of the usurper Baldwin, which he had dropped in his pre- 
cipitate flight. A general assembly of the bishops, senators, and 
nobles was immediately convened, and never perhaps was an event 
received with more heartfelt and universal joy. In a studied oration 
the new sovereign of Constantinople congratulated his own and the 
public, fortune. ‘‘There was a time,” said he, “ a far distant time, 
“ when the Roman empire extended to the Adriatic, the Tigris, and 
the confines of ^Ethiopia. After the loss of the provinces, our 
“ capital itself, in these last and calamitous days, has been wrested 
“ from our hands by the barbarians of the West From the lowest 
“ ebb the tide of prosperity has again returned iri our favour ; but 
“ our prosperity was that of fugitives and exiles ; and when we were 
“ asked which was the country of the Romans, we indicated with a 
“ blush the climate of the globe, and the quarter of the heavens* 
The divine Providence has now restored to our arms the city 

The site of Nymphaiiini is uot clearly ilefinod in ancient or modem geography. 
But from the last hours of Vataces (Acropolita, c. 52), it ia evident the palace and 
gardens of his favourite residence were iu the neighbourhood of Smyrna. Nymphaeum 
might be loosely placed' m Lydia (Glregoraa, 1. vft 6 [tom. i. p, 190, cd, Bonn]), 

This sceptre, the emblem of justice and power, was a long staff, such as was used 
hy the heroes in Homer. By the Utter Greeks it was named Dicanice, and the Im- 
perial sceptre was distinguished as usual by the red or purple colour. 

Acropolita affirms (c. 87) that this bonnet was after the French fashion j bxit 
from the ruby at the point or summit, L)uc.augo (Hist, do C. P. 1. v. c. 28, 29) belie i-ea 
that it was the high-crowned liat of the Greeks. Could Aeropolita mistake the dress 
of his own court ? 
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“ Constantine, the sacred seat of religion and empire ; and it will 
depend on our valour and conduct to render this important acqui- 
‘‘ sition the pledge and omen of future victories/’ So ea^er 

Return of , . ° „ , . , 1 1 -a yr- 1 1 

the oipek was the impatience oi the prince and people, that Michael 
A.T). 1261, made his triumphal entity into Constantinople only twenty 
days after the expulsion of the Latins. The golden gate 
was thrown open at his approach ; the devout conqueror dismounted 
from his horse ; and a miraculous image of Mary the Conductress 
was borne before him, that the divine Virgin in person might appear 
to conduct him to the temple of her Son, the cathedral of St. Sophia. 
But after the first transport of devotion and pride, he sighed at the 
dreary prospect of solitude and ruin. The palace was defiled with 
smoke and dirt, and the gross intemperance of the Franks ; whole 
streets had been consumed by fire, or were decayed by the injuries of 
time ; the sacred and profane edifices were stripped of their orna- 
ments ; and, as if they were conscious of their approaching exile, the 
industry of the Latins had been confined to the work of pillage and 
destruction. Trade had expired under the pressure of anarchy and 
distress, and the numbers of inhabitants had decreased with the opu- 
lence of the city. It was the first care of the Greek monarch to 
reinstate the nobles in the palaces of their fathers, and the houses, or 
the ground which they occupied, were restored to the families that 
could exhibit a legal right of inheritance. But the far greater part 
was extinct or lost ; the vacant property had devolved to the lord ; ho 
repeopled Constantinople by a liberal invitation to the provinces, and 
the brave volunteers were seated in the capital which had been 
recovered by their arms. The French barons and the principal 
families had retired with their emperor, but the patient and hunilde 
crowed of Latins was attached to the country, and indifferent to the 
change of masters. Instead of banishing the factories of the Pisans, 
Venetians, and Genoese, the prudent conqueror accepted their oaths 
of allegiance, encouraged their iiidusti’y, confirmed their pidvilcges, 
and allowed them to live under the jurisdiction of their proper magis- 
trates. Of these nations the Pisans and Venetians preserved their 
respective quarters in the city ; but the services and power of the 
Genoese deserved at the same time the gratitude and the jealousy of 
the Greeks. Their independent colony was first planted at the sea- 
port towm of Heraclea in Thrace. They were speedily recalled, and 
settled in the exclusive possession of the suburb of Galata, an advan- 
uageous post, in which they revived the commerce and insulted the 
majesty of the Byzantine empire.^^ 

See PachymBr (1. ii. c. 2S-3r>), Acropnlita (c. 88), Niccijliorus Orogorais (1. 17 . 7)j 
and for the trealmciit of tliu aubjcct LaihiH, Ducaiigu (1. v. c. au, liU. 
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The recovery of Constantinople was celebrated as the aera of a 
new empire ; the conqueror, alone, and by the right of the 
sword, renewed his coronation in the church of St. Sophia ; 
and the name and honours of John Lascaris, his pupil and young em- 
lawful sovereign, were insensibly abolished. But his claims a.d. 1261, 
still lived in the minds of the people, and the royal youth 
must speedily attain the years of manhood and ambition. By fear 
or conscience Palseologus was restrained from dipping his hands in 
innocent and royal blood ; but the anxiety of an usurper and a parent 
urged him to secure his throne by one of those imperfect crimes so 
familiar to the modern Greeks. The loss of sight incapacitated the 
young prince for the active business of the world : instead of the 
brutal violence of tearing out his eyes, the visual nerve was destroyed 
by the intense glare of a red-hot basin, and John Lascaris was 
removed to a distant castle, where he spent many years in privacy 
and oblivion. Such cool and deliberate guilt may seem incompatible 
with remorse ; but if Michael could trust the mercy of Heaven, he 
was not inaccessible to the reproaches and vengeance of mankind, 
which he had provoked by cruelty and treason. His cruelty imposed 
on a servile court the duties of applause or silence ; but the clergy 
had a right to speak in the name of their invisible Master, and their 
holy legions were led by a prelate whose character was above the 
temptations of hope or fear. After a short abdication of his dignity, 
Arsenius had consented to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of Con- 
stantinople, and to preside in the restoration of the church. His 
pious simplicity was long deceived by the arts of Palseologus, and his 
patience and submission might soothe the usurper, and protect the 
safety of the young prince. On the news of his inhuman treatment 
the patriarch unsheathed the spiritual sword, and superstition, on this 
occasion, was enlisted in the cause of humanity and justice. 

In a synod of bishops, who w'ere stimulated by the example 
of his zeal, the patriarch pronounced a sentence of cxcom- putriarch 

. 1^1,. -I ^ p Arsenms, 

mmiication, though his prudence still repeated the name 01 a.d.^ 

Michael in the public prayers. The Eastern prelates had 

not adopted the dangerous maxims of ancient Rome ; nor did thej 


This milder invention for extinguishing the sight was^ tried by the philosopher 
Democritus on himself, when he sought to withdraw his mind from the visible world: 
a foolish story ! The word ahacimrCfin Latin and Italian, has funiished Ductmge 
(Q-loss. Latin.) with an opportunity to review the various modes of blinding; the more 
violent were scooping, burning with an iron or hot vinegar, and binding the head with 
a strong cord till the eyes burst from their sockets. Ingenious tyrants 

See the first retreat and restoration of Arsenius, in Pachymer (1. ii, c, 15, 1. iii. 

1, 3) and Niceplmrus Gregoras (1. iii. c. 1, 1. iv, c. 1). ^ Posterity justly accused 
the and of Arsenius, the virtues of an hermit, the vices of a ininistci 

(1. xii. D. 2). 
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presume to enforce their censures by deposing princes or absolving 
nations from their oaths of allegiance. But the Christian who had 
been separated from God and the church became an object of horror, 
and, in a turbulent and fanatic capital, that horror might arm the 
hand of an assassin, or inflame a sedition of the people. Palseo- 
logus felt his danger, confessed his guilt, and deprecated his judge : 
the act was irretrievable, the prize was obtained ; and the most 
rigorous penance, which he solicited, would have raised the sinner to 
the reputation of a saint. The unrelenting patriarch refused to 
announce any means of atonement or any hopes of mercy, and con- 
descended only to pronounce that, for so great a crime, great indeed 
must be the satisfaction. “ Do you require,’’ said MichaeJ, “ that I 
“ should abdicate the empire ? ” And at these words he offered, or 
seemed to offer, the sword of state. Arsenius eagerly grasped this 
pledge of sovereignty ; but when he perceived that the emperor was 
unwilling to purchase absolution at so dear a rate, he indignantly 
escaped to his cell, and left the royal sinner kneeling and weeping 
before the door.®^ 

The danger and scandal of this excommunication subsisted above 
Schism of the three years, till the popular clamour was assuaged by time 
ATfaemtea, repentance ; till the brethren of Arsenius condemned 

1266 - 1312 . jjjg inflexible spirit, so repugnant to the unbounded forgive- 
ness of the Gospel. The emperor had artfully insinuated, that, if he 
were still rejected at home, he might seek, in the Roman pontiff, a 
more indulgent judge ; but it was far more easy and effectual to find 
or to place that judge at the head of the Byzantine church. Arsenius 
was involved in a vague rumour of conspiracy and disaffection;*' 
some irregular steps in his ordination and government were liable to 
censure ; a synod deposed him from the episcopal office ; and he was 
transported under a guard of soldiers to a small island of the Pro- 
pontis. Before his exile he sullenly requested that a strict account 
might be taken of the treasures of the church ; boasted that his sole 
riches, three pieces of gold, had been earned by transcribing the 
psalms ; continued to assert the freedom of his mind ; and denied, 

The crime and excommunication of Micliael are fairly told by Pachymer (1. hi. 
c. It), 14, 19, &c.) and Gregoraa (1. iv. c. 4). His confession and penance restored 
their freedom. 


Except the omission of a prayer for was ploaded, in favour of Arsenius, among 
the emperor, the charges against Arsenius other proofs of the sultan’s Christianity, 
were of a different nature; he was accused that he had offered to eat ham. Pachymer, 
of having allowed the sultan of Iconium 1. iv, c. 6, p, 265. It was after his exile 
to bathe in vessels signed with the cross, that he was involved in a charge of con^ 
and to bave admitted him to the church, spiracy. — M. 
tlnmgh unbaptized, during the service. It 
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with his last breath, the pardon which was implored by the royal 
sinner.*'^^ After some- delay, Gregory, bishop of Adrianople, was 
translated to the Byzantine throne ; but his authority was found 
insufficient to support the absolution of the emperor ; and Joseph, a 
reverend monk, was substituted to that important function. This 
edifying scene was represented in the presence of the senate and 
people ; at the end of six years the humble penitent was restored to 
the communion of the faithful ; and humanity will rejoice that a 
milder treatment of the captive Lascaris was stipulated as a proof of 
his remorse. But the spirit of Arsenius still survived in a pow^erful 
faction of the monks and clergy, who persevered above forty-eight 
years in ^n obstinate schism. Their scruples were treated with ten- 
derness and respect by Michael and his son, and the reconciliation of 
the Arsenites was the serious labour of the church and state. In the 
confidence of fanaticism, they had proposed to try their cause by a 
miracle ; and when the two papers, that contained their own and the 
adverse cause, were cast into a fiery brazier, they expected that the 
Catholic verity would be respected by the flames. Alas ! the two 
papers were indiscriminately consumed, and this unforeseen accident 
produced the union of a day, and renewed the quarrel of an age.^'’ 
The final treaty displayed the victory of the Arsenites ; the clergy 
abstained during forty days from all ecclesiastical functions ; a slight 
penance was imposed on the laity, the body of Arsenius was deposited 
in the sanctuary, and in the name of the departed saint the prince 
and people were released from the sins of their fathers.®^ 

The establishment of his family was the motive, or at least the 
pretence, of the crime of Pal2eologus ; and he was impatient 
to confirm the succession, by sharing with his eldest son the 
honours of the purple. Andronicus, afterwards surnaraed 
the Elder, was proclaimed and crowned emperor of the 
Romans in the fifteenth year of his age ; and, from the first 
sera of a prolix and inglorious reign, he held that august title oie mm, 

Pachymer relates the exile of Arsenius (1. iv. c. 1-1 fi)- he was one of the com- 
missaries who visited him in the desert island. The last testament of the unforgiving 
patriarch is still extant (Dupin, Bibliothbiiue Eccldsiastiqiie, tom. x. p, 95). 

Pachymer (1. vii. c. 22 [tom. ii. p, 50, od. Bonn]) relates this miraculous trial like 
a philosopher, and treats with similar contempt a plot of the Arsenites, to hide a 
revelation in the coffin of some old saint(l. vii. c. lit [tom. ii. p. 40, ed. Bonn]). He 
compensates this incredulity by an image that weeps, another that bleeds (1, vii. c. 30 
[tom, ii. p. 82, ed. Bonn]), and the miraculous euros of a deaf and a mute patient 
[1. 2d, c. 32 [tom. ii. p. 453, ed. Bonn]). 

^ The story of the Arsenites is spread through the thirteen books of Pachymer, 
Their union and triumph are reserved for Nicephorus Qregoras (1. vii. c. 9 [tom. i, p, 
282, ed. Bonn]), who neither loves nor esteems those scotaries. 


" Pachymer calls him Qermanus.— M. 


2 B 2 
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REIGN or MICHAEL AND ANDRONICUS THE ELDER. Chap. LXH, 
*1 

A.O. im, years as the colleague, and fifty as the successor, of his 

1 | 32 , father. Michael himself, had he died in a private station, 
would have been thought more worthy of the empire ; 
and the assaults of his temporal and spiritual enemies left him few 
moments to labour for his own fame or the happiness of his sub- 
jects. He wrested from the Franks several of the noblest islands 
of the Archipelago — ^Lesbos, Chios, and Rhodes : his brother Con- 
stantine was sent to command in Malvasia and Sparta ; and the 
eastern side of the Morea, from Argos and Napoli to Cape Taenarus, 
was repossessed by the Greeks. This effusion of Christian blood was 
loudly condemned by the patriarch; and the insolent priest presumed 
to interpose his fears and scruples between the arms of princes. But 
in the prosecution of these western conquests the countries beyond 
the Hellespont were left naked to the Turks ; and their depredations 
verified the prophecy of a dying senator, that the recovery of Con- 
stantinople would be the ruin of Asia. The victories of Michael were 
achieved by his lieutenants ; his sword rusted in the palace ; and, in 
the transactions of the emperor with the popes and the king of 
Naples, his political arts were stained with cruelty and fraud.-® 

I, The Vatican was the most natural refuge of a Latin emperor 
HisimiDn driven from his throne ; and pope Urban the 

with the Fourth appeared to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate the 
A.T). ’ cause, of the fugitive Baldwin. A crusade, with plenary 

indulgence, was preached by his command against the 
schismatic Greeks : he excommunicated their allies and adherents ; 
solicited Louis the Ninth in favour of his kinsman ; and demanded 
a tenth of the ecclesiastic revenues of France and England for the 
service of the holy war.^® The subtle Greek, who watched the rising 
tempest of the West, attempted to suspend or soothe the hostility 
of the pope by suppliant embassies and respectful letters ; but he 
insinuated that the establishment of peace must prepare the recon- 
ciliation and obedience of the Eastern church. The Roman court 
could not be, deceived by so gross an artifice ; and Michael was 
admonished that the repentance of the son should precede the 
forgiveness of the father ; and that faith (an ambiguous word) was 
the only basis of friendship and alliance, x^fter a long and affected 
delay, the approach of danger, and the importunity of Gregory the 
Tenth, compelled him to enter on a more serious negociation ; he 


Of the xiii books of Pachymer, the first six (as the ivth and vth of Nicephorns 
Gregoras) contain the reign of Michael, at the time of whoso death he was forty years 
of age. Instead of breaking, like his editor the Pbre Poussin, his history into two 
parts, I follow Ducange and Cousin, who number the xiii books in one series, 

^ Ducange. Hist, do C. P. 1. v. c. 33, &c., from the Epistles of Urban IV. 
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alleged the example of the great Vataces; and the Greek clergy, 
who understood the intentions of their prince, were not alarmed by 
the first steps of reconciliation and respect. But when he pressed 
the conclusion of the treaty, they strenuously declared that the 
Latins, though not in name, were heretics in fact, and that they 
despised those strangers as the vilest and most despicable portion of 
the human race.““ It was the task of the emperor to persuade, to 
corrupt, to intimidate the most popular ecclesiastics, to gain the vote 
of each individual, and alternately to urge the arguments of Christian 
charity and the public welfare. The texts of the fathers and the 
arms of the Franks were balanced in the theological and political 
scale ; and without approving the addition to the Nicene creed, the 
most moderate were taught to confess that the two hostile proposi- 
tions of proceeding from the Father by the Son, and of proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, might be reduced to a safe and 
Catholic sense.^^ The supremacy of the pope was a doctrine more 
easy to conceive, but more painful to acknowledge; yet Michael 
represented to his monks and prelates that they might submit to 
name the Roman bishop as the first of the patriarchs ; and that their 
distance and discretion would guard the liberties of the Eastern 
church from the mischievous consequences of the right of appeal. 
He protested that he would sacrifice his life and empire rather than 
yield the smallest point of orthodox faith or national independence ; 
and this declaration was sealed and ratified by a golden bull. The 
patriarch Joseph withdrew to a monastery, to resign or resume his 
throne, according to the event of the treaty : the letters of union and 
obedience were subscribed by the emperor, his son Andronicus, and 
thirty-five archbishops and metropolitans, with their respective synods ; 
and the episcopal list was multiplied by many dioceses which were 
annihilated under the yoke of the infidels. An embassy was com- 
posed of some trusty ministers and prelates : they embarked for Italy, 
with rich ornaments and rare perfumes, for the altar of St Peter , 
and their secret orders authorised and recommended a boundless 
compliance. They were received in the general council of Lyons, by 
j)ope Gregory the Tenth, at the liead of five hundred bishops.®® lie 


From their mercantile intercourse with the Venetians and Genoese, they branded 
the Latins as and (Pach^^uer, 1. v. c. 1 0). ** Some axe heretics in 

name; others, like the Latins, in fact,” said the learned Veccus (1. v, c. 12), who soon 
afterwards became a convert (c. 15, IG) and a patriarch (c. 2-1), 

In this class we may place Pacliymer himself, whose copious aud candid narrative 
occupies thevth andvith books of his history. Yet the Greek is silent on the council 
of Lyons, and scorns to believe that the popes always resided in Homo and Italy [1. v. 
c. 17, 21). 

See the acts of tho council of Lyons in the year 1274; Fleury, Hist. Eccloaias- 
Litpie, tom. xvUi- p. IS1*19U; Lupm, BibUoth. ]Cccl6s, tom. x. p. 135. 
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embraced with tears his long-lost and repentant children ; accepted 
the oath of the ambassadors, who abjured the schism^ in the name of 
the two emperors ; adorned the prelates with the ring and mitre ; 
chanted in Greek and Latin the Nicene creed with the addition ot 
jilioqiie and rejoiced in the union of the East and West, which had 
been reserved for his reign. To consummate this pious work, the 
Byzantine deputies were speedily followed by the pope’s nuncios ; 
aiid their instruction discloses the policy of the Vatican, which could 
not be satisfied with the vain title of supremacy. After viewing the 
temper of the prince and people, they were enjoined to_ absolve tiie 
schismatic clergy who should subscribe and swear their abjuration 
and obedience ; to establish in all the churches the use of the perfect 
creed; to prepare the entrance of a cardinal legate, with the full 
powers and dignity of his office ; and to instruct the emperor in the 
advantages which he might derive from the temporal protection of 
the Roman pontiflf.^ 

But they found a country without a friend, a nation in which the 
names of Rome and Union were pronounced with ahhoiv 
SLUonT rence. The patriarch Joseph was indeed removed; his 
place was filled by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of learning and 
ijn-1282. jjjQ^gj.a,tion ; and the emperor was still urged by the same 
motives to persevere in the same professions. But in his private 
language Palseologus affected to deplore the pride, and to blame the 
innovations, of the Latins ; and while he debased his character by 
this double hypocrisy, he justified and punished the opposition of his 
subjects. By the joint suffrage of the new and the ancient Rome, a 
sentence of excommunication was pronounced against the obstinate 
schismatics : the censures of the church were executed by the sword 
of Michael ; on the failure of persuasion, he tried the arguments of 
prison and exile, of whipping and mutilation — those touchstones, says 
an historian, of cowards and the brave. Two Greeks still reigned in 
iEtolia, Epirus, and Thessaly, with the appellation of despots : they 
had yielded to the sovereign of Constantinople, hut they rejected the 
pliains of the Roman pontiff, and supported their refusal by successful 
arms. Under their protection, the fugitive monks and bishops 
assembled in hostile synods, and retorted the name of heretic with 
the galling addition of apostate : the prince of Trehizond was tempted 
to a s suTTift the forfeit title of emperor;'’ and even the Latins of 

33 This curious instruction, which has been drawn with more or loss honesty by 
Wading and Leo Allatius from the archives of the Vatican, is given in an abstract ot 
version by Fleury (tom. xviii. p, 252-258). 

According to Fallmerayer he had always maintainsd this title.— -M, 
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Negropont, Thebes, Athens, and the Morea forgot the merits ol 
the convert, to join, with open or clandestine aid, the enemies of 
Palaeologus. His favourite generals, of his own blood and family, 
successively deserted, or betrayed, the sacrilegious trust His sister 
Eulogia, a niece, and two female cousins conspired against him ; 
another niece, Mary queen of Bulgaria, negociated his ruin with the 
sultan of Egypt ; and, in the public eye, their treason was consecrated 
as the most sublime virtue.®^ To the pope’s nuncios, who urged the 
consummation of the work, Palaeologus exposed a naked recital of all 
that he had done and suffered for their sake. They were assured 
that the guilty sectaries, of both sexes and every rank, had been 
deprived of their honours, their fortunes, and their liberty ; a 
spreading list of confiscation and punishment, which involved many 
persons the dearest to the emperor, or the best deserving of his 
favour. They were conducted to the prison, to behold four princes 
of the royal blood chained in the four corners, and shaking their 
fetters ill an agony of grief and rage. Two of these captives were 
afterwards released ; the one by submission, the other by death : but 
the obstinacy of their two companions was cha,stised by the loss ot 
their eyes ; and the Greeks, the least adverse to the union, deplore 
that cruel and inauspicious tragedy.®* Persecutors must expect the 
hatred of those whom they oppress ; but they commonly find some 
consolation in the testimony of their conscience, the applause of their 
party, and, perhaps, the success of their undertaking. But the 
hypocrisy of Michael, which was prompted only by political motives, 
must have forced him to hate himself, to despise his followers, and to 
esteem and envy the rebel champions by whom he was detested and 
despised. While his violence was abhorred at Constantinople, at 
Rome his slowness was arraigned, and his sincerity suspected ; till at 
length pope Martin the Fourth excluded the Greek emperor from the 
pale of a church into which he was striving to reduce a 
schismatic people. No sooner had the tyrant expired than dmsoivod, 
the union was dissolved and abjured by unanimous consent ; ^ ' 

the churches were purified ; the penitents were reconciled ; and his 
son Andronicus, after w^eeping the sins and errors of his youth, most 
piously denied his father the burial of a prince and a Christian.®® 

This fivmk and authentic confessicni of Michael’s distress is exhibited in barbarous 
Latin by Ogeiius, who signs himself Protonotarius Interpretum, and transcribed by 
Wading from the MSS. of the Vatican fA.D. Iii78, No. 3). His annals of the Fran- 
ciscan order, the Fratrea Miuores, in xvii volumes in folio (Rome, 174]), I have now 
accidentally seen among the waste paper of a bookseller. 

^ See the vith book of Pachymer, particularly the chapters 1, 11, 10, 18, 24-27. 
He is the more credible, as be speaks of this persecution with less anger than sorrow. 

Pachymer, 1. vii. c. 1, 11, 17 [tom. ii. p. 11, 30, 50, ed. Bonn], The speech of 
Andronicus the Elder (lib. xii. c. 2) is a curious record, which proves that, if the 
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CHAKLES DF ANJOTJ SUBDUES NAPLES, ETC. Chap, LXQ 


IL In the distress of the Latins the walls and towers of Constan- 
ciiaries of tiuople had fallen to decay : they were restored and fortified 
du^sNS^es policy of Michael, who deposited a plenteous store 

i 2 Gfa^’ provisions, to sustain the siege which he 

Feb. 25. might hourly expect from the resentment of the Western 

powers. Of these, the sovereign of the Two Sicilies was the most 

formidable neighbour; but as long as they were possessed by 
Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic the Second, his monarchy was the 
bulwark, rather than the annoyance, of the Eastern empire. The 
usurper, though a brave and active prince, was sufficiently employed 
in the defence of his throne : his proscription by successive popes had 
separated Mainfroy from the common cause of the Latins ; and the 
forces that might have besieged Constantinople were detained in a 
crusade against the domestic enemy of Rome, The prize of her 
avenger, the crown of the Two Sicilies, was won and worn by the 
brother of St. Louis, by Charles count of Anjou and Provence, who 
led the chivalry of France on this holy expedition.^’’^ The disaffection 
of his Christian subjects compelled Mainfroy to enlist a colony of 
Saracens whom his father had planted in Apulia ; and this odious 
succour will explain the defiance of the Catholic hero, who rejected 
all terms of accommodation. “Bear this message,” said Charles, to 
“ the sultan of Nocera, that God and the sword are umpire between 
“ us ; and that he shall either send me to paradise, or I will send 
“ him to the pit of hell.” The armies met ; and though I am igno- 
rant of Maiufroy’s doom in the other world, in this he lost his friends, 
his kingdom, and his life, in the bloody battle of Benevento. Naples 
and Sicily were immediately peopled with a warlike race of French 
nobles ; and their aspiring leader embraced the future conquest of 
Africa, Greece, and Palestine. The most specious reasons might 
point his first arms against the Byzantine empire ; and Palseologus, 
diffident of his own strength, repeatedly appealed from the ambition 
of Charles to the humanity of St. Louis, who still preserved a just 
ascendant over the mind of his ferocious brother. For a while the 
attention of that brother was confined at home by the invasion of 
Conradin, the last heir of the Imperial house of Swabia : but the 
hapless boy sunk in the unequal conflict ; and his execution on a 

GrBeks ivere tlie slavea of the emperor, the emperor waa not less the slave of siipor- 
stitijn and the clergy. 

The best accounts, the nearest the time, the most full and entei*taming, of the 
oonqueHt of Naples by Charles of Anjou, may he found in the Florentine Chronicles 
of Eicoi’dauo Malespina (c. 175493) and Giovanni Villani (1. vii. c. 1-10, 25-30), 
which are published by Muratori in the viiith and xiiith volumes of the Historians 
of Italy. In his Annals (tom. xi. p. 56-72), he has abridged those great events, 
which are likewise described in the Istovia Civile of Giannene, tom. ii. 1. xix,, tom. 
lu. 1. XX, 
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public scaiffold taught the rivals of Charles to tremble for their heads 
as 'Well as their dominions. A second respite 'was obtained by the 
last crusade of St. Louis to the African coast ; and the double 
motive of interest and duty urged the king of Naples to assist, with 
his powers and his presence, the holy enterprise. The death of St 
Louis released him from the importunity of a virtuous censor : the 
king of Tunis confessed himself the tributary and vassal of the crown 
of Sicily ; and the boldest of the French knights were free Threatens 
to enlist under his banner against the Greek empire. A emp^re^^ 
treaty and a marriage united his interest with the house of 
Courtenay ; his daughter Beatrice was promised to Philip, son and 
heir of the emperor Baldwin ; a pension of six hundred ounces ol 
gold was allowed for his maintenance ; and his generous father dis- 
tributed among his allies the kingdoms and provinces of the East, 
reserving only Constantinople, and one day’s journey round the city, 
for the Imperial domain.®® In this perilous moment Palaeologus was 
the most eager to subscribe the creed, and implore the protection, of 
the Roman pontiff, who assumed, with propriety and weight, the 
character of an angel of peace, the common father of the Christians. 
By his voice the sword of Charles was chained in the scabbard ; and 
the Greek ambassadors beheld him, in the pope’s antechamber, biting 
his ivory sceptre in a transport of fury, and deeply resenting the 
refusal to enfranchise and consecrate his arms. He appears to have 
respected the disinterested mediation of Gregory the Tenth ; but 
Charles was insensibly disgusted by the pride and partiality of 
Nicholas the Third ; and his attachment to his kindred, the Ursini 
family, alienated the most strenuous champion from the service of 
the church. The hostile league against the Greeks, of Philip the 
Latin emperor, the king of the Two Sicilies, and the republic of 
Venice, was ripened into execution ; and the election of Martin the 
Fourth, a French pope, gave a sanction to the cause. Of the allies, 
Philip supplied his name ; Martin, a bull of excommunication ; the 
Venetians, a squadron of forty galleys ; and the formidable powers 
of Charles consisted of forty counts, ten thousand men at arms, a 
numerous body of infantry, and a fleet of more than three hundred 
ships and transports. A distant day was appointed for assembling 
this mighty force in the harbour of Brindisi ; and a previous attempt 
was risked with a detachment of three hundred knights, who invaded 
Albania and besieged the fortress of Belgrade. Their defeat might 
amuse with a triumph the vanity of Constantinople ; but the more 


DuBAUge, Hiat. le C. P. 1. v. c, 49-51), 1. vi. c. 1-13. See Paifhymor, i. iv. c. 2 ^ 
1. V. u. 7-10, 25, 1. vi. o. 30 32, o:)*, and NkepUorua Grogaraa, 1, iv. 5, 1. v. 1, 3. 
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REVOLT OF SICILY. 


Chap. LXIT. 


sagacious Michael, despairing of his arms, depended on the effects oi 
a conspiracy; on the secret workings of a rat who gnawed the bow- 
string of the Sicilian tyrant 

Among the proscribed adherents of the house of Swabia, John of 
Procida forfeited a small island of that name in the bay 
of Naples. His birth was noble, hut his education was 
Oi^^ievoitof and in the poverty of exile he was relieved by 

the practice of physic, which he had studied in the school 
of Salerno. Fortune had left him nothing to lose, except life ; and 
to despise life is the first qualification of a rebel. Procida was 
endowed with the art of negociation to enforce his reasons and 
disguise his motives ; and in his various transactions with nations and 
men, he could persuade each party that he laboured solely for tJieir 
interest. The new kingdoms of Charles were afllicted by every 
species of fiscal and military oppression ; and the lives and fortunes 
of his Italian subjects were sacrificed to the greatness of their master 
and the licentiousness of his followers. The hatred of Naples was 
repressed by his presence ; but the looser government of his vice- 
gerents excited the contempt, as well as the aversion, of the Sicilians : 
the island was roused to a sense of freedom by the eloquence of 
Procida; and he displayed to every baron his private interest in the 
common cause. In the confidence of foreign aid, he successively 
visited the courts of the Greek emperor, and of Peter king of 
Arragon,^^ who possessed the maritime countries of Valentia and 
Catalonia. To the ambitious Peter a crown was presented, which he 
might justly claim by his marriage with the sister^ of Mainfroy, and 
by the dying voice of Conradin, who from the scaffold had cast a ring 
to his heir and avenger. Palseologus was easily persuaded to divert 
his enemy from a foreign war by a rebellion at home ; and a Greek 
subsidy of twenty-five thousand ounces of gold was most profitably 
applied to arm a Catalan fleet, which sailed under an holy banner to 
the specious attack of the Saracens of Africa. In the disguise of a 
monk or beggar, the indefatigable missionary of revolt flew from 

The reader of Herodotus will recollect how miraculously the Assyrian host of 
Sennacherib was disannecl and destroyed (1. ii. c. 141). 

■*“ According to Sabas Malaspina ^Hist. Sicula, 1. iii. c. 16, in Muratori, tom. viii. p. 
832), a zealous Guelph, the subjects of Charles, who had reviled Mainfioy as a wolf, 
began to regret him as a lamb; and he justifies their discontent by the oppressions of 
the Fruncli government (1. vi. c. 2, 7). See the Sicilian manifesto in Nicholas 
Specialis (1. i. c. 11, in Muratori, tom. x, p. 930). 

Seethe character and counsels of Peter king of Arragon,m Mariana (Hist. Hispan. 
1. xiv. c. G, tom. ii. p, 133). The reader forgives the Jesuit's defects, in favour, always 
of hie style, and often of his sense. 

“ Daughter, See Ilallam’s Middle Ages, vol, i. p. 483, 10th ed. — M. 
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Constantinople to Rome, and from Sicily to Saragossa : the treaty 
was sealed with the signet of pope Nicholas himself, the enemy of 
Charles ; and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St, Peter from 
the house of Anjou to that of Arragon. So widely difiiised and so 
freely circulated, the secret was preserved above two years with 
impenetrable discretion ; and each of the conspirators imbibed the 
maxim of Peter, who declared that he would cut off his left hand if 
it were conscious of the intentions of his right. The mine was 
prepared with deep and dangerous artifice ; but it may be questioned 
whether the instant explosion of Palermo were the effect of accident 
or design. 

On the vigil of Easter a procession of the disarmed citizens visited 
a church without the walls, and a noble damsel was rudely The siciUan 
insulted by a French soldier.'^® The ravisher was instantly 
punished with death; and if the people was at first scat- 
tered by a military force, their numbers and fury prevailed : the con- 
spirators seized the opportunity ; the flame spread over the island, 
and eight thousand French were exterminated in a promiscuous mas- 
sacre, which has obtained the name of the Sicilian Vesi^ees.'*^ From 
every city the banners of freedom and the church were displayed : 
the revolt was inspired by the presence or the soul of Procida ; and 
Peter of Arragon, who sailed from the African coast to Palermo, was 
saluted as the king and saviour of the isle. By the rebellion of a 
people on whom he had so long trampled with impunity, Charles was 
astonished and confounded ; and in the first agony of grief and de- 
votion he was heard to exclaim, “ O God ! if thou hast decreed to 
“ humble me, grant me at least a gentle and gradual descent from 
“ the pinnacle of greatness ! ” His fleet and army, which already 
filled the seaports of Italy, were hastily recalled from the service of 
the Grecian war ; and the situation of Messina exposed that town to 
the first storm of his revenge. Feeble in themselves, and yet hopeless of 
foreign succour, the citizens would have repented and submitted on 
the assurance of full pardon and their ancient privileges. But the pride 
of the monarch was already rekindled ; and the most fervent entreaties 
of the legate could extort no more than a promise that he would for- 
give the remainder after a chosen list of eight hundred rebels had 

After enumoratmg the sujfferings of his country, Nicholas Specialis adds, in the 
true spirit of Italian jealousy, Quie omnia et graviora quidem, ut arbitror, patienti 
ammo Siculi tolorasscnt, nisi (quod primum cunctis dominantibns cavendum est) 
alienas feminos invasissent (1. i. c, 2, p. 924). 

The French were long taught to rememhor this bloody lesson: If I am pro- 

vokod (said Henry the Fourth), I will breakfast at Milan, and dine at Naples.’' 

Your majesty frepliod the Spanish ambassador) may perhaps arrive in Sicily for 
“ vespers.” 
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been yielded to his discretion. The despair of the Messinese renewed 
their courage : Peter of Arragon approached to their relief/^ and his 
rlyal was driven back by the failure of provision and the terrors of 
the equinox to the Calabrian shore. At the same moment the Ca- 
talan admiral, the famous Roger de Loria, swept the channel with an 
invincible squadron: the French fleet, more numerous in 
ciiwiea! transports than in galleys, was either burnt or destroyed ; 
^ ’ ' and the same blow assured the independence of Sicily and 
the safety of the Greek empire. A few days before his death the 
emperor Michael rejoiced in the fall of an enemy whom he hated and 
esteemed ; and perhaps he might be content with the popular judg- 
ment, that, had they not been matched with each other, Constan- 
tinople and Italy must speedily have obeyed the same master.^^ From 
this disastrous moment the life of Charles was a series of misfortunes : 
his capital was insulted, his son was made prisoner, and he sunk into 
the grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, which, after a war of 
twenty years, was finally severed from the throne of Naples, and 
transferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger branch of the 
house of Arragon, 

I shall not, I trust, be accused of superstition ; but I must remark 
, that, even in this world, the natural order of events will 
theCaSiaL ^ometimes aflord the strong appearances ot moral retribu- 
in the Greek tion. The first PalsBoloffus had saved his empire by in- 
A.P. volving the kingdoms of the West in rebellion and blood; 

and from these seeds of discord uprose a generation of 
iron men, who assaulted and endangered the empire of his son. In 
modern times our debts and taxes are the secret poison which still 
corrodes the bosom of peace ; but in the weak and disorderly govern- 
ment of the middle ages it was agitated by the present evil of the 
disbanded armies. Too idle to work, too proud to beg, the merce- 
naries were accustomed to a life of rapine ; they could rob with more 
dignity and effect under a banner and a chief; and the sovereign, to 
whom their service was useless and their presence importunate, endea- 
voured to discharge the torrent on some neighbouring countries. 


*** This rsvolt, VTath tbs subsequent victory, are related by two national writers, 
Baitbolemy b Neocastro (in Muratoxi, tom. xm.) and Nicholas Speoiajis (in Muratori, 
tom. X.), the one a contemporary, the other of the next century. The patriot Speoialia 
disclaims the name of rebellion, and all previous ooiTespondence withPeter of Arragon 
(nullo communicato eonsilio),who to be with a fleet and ai'uiy on the African 

coast (1. i. c. 4, 9). 

Nicephorus Gregoras (1. v, c. G) admires the wisdom of Providence in this equal 
balance of states and princes. For the honour of Palseologus I had rather this balance 
had been observed by an Italian writer. 

See the Chroniclo of Yillani, the xith volume of tho Annali d' Italia of Muratoi'h 
and the xxth and xxibt books of the Istoria Civilo of Giauuoue. 
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After the peace of Sicily many thousands of Genoese, Catolans^^’^ 
&e., who had fought by sea and land under the standard of Anjou 
or Arragon, were blended into one nation by the resemblance of their 
manners and interest. They heard that the Greek provinces of Asia 
were invaded by the Turks : they resolved to share the harvest of 
pay and plunder ; and Frederic king of Sicily most liberally contil- 
buted the means of their departure. In a warfare of twenty years a 
ship or a camp was become their country ; arms were their sole pro- 
fession and property ; valour was the only virtue which they knew ; 
their women had imbibed the fearless temper of their lovers and 
husbands : it was reported that with a stroke of their broad-sword 
the Catalans could cleave a horseman and a horse; and the report 
itself was a powerful weapon. Roger de Flor'^ w^as the most popular 
of their chiefs; and his personal merit overshadowed the dignity of 
his prouder rivals of Arragon, The offspring of a marriage between 
a German gentleman of the court of Frederic the Second and a 
damsel of Brindisi, Roger was successively a templar, an apostate, a 
pirate, and at length the richest and most powerful admiral of the 
Mediterranean. lie sailed from Messina to Constantinople* with 
eighteen galleys, four great ships, and eight thousand adventurers ; ° 
and his previous treaty was faithfully accomplished by Andronicus the 
[j^lder, who accepted with joy and terror this formidable succour. A 
palace was allotted for his reception, and a niece of the emperor was 
given in marriage to the valiant stranger, who was immediately 
created great duke or admiral of Romania. After a decent repose 
he transported his troops over the Propontis, and boldly led them 
against the Turks : in two bloody battles thirty thousand of the 
Moslems were slain : he raised the siege of Philadelphia, and deserved 
the name of the deliverer of Asia. But after a short season of pros^ 
perity the cloud of slavery and ruin again burst on that unhappy pro- 
vince. The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek historian) from the 
smoke into the flames; and the hostility‘of the Tuiks was less per- 

^7 In tliifl moiloy rauUiburle tUo Catalana and Spaniards, the bravest of the soldieiT-, 
were styled by thoniselvos and the Greeks AmogamrCH. Moncada derivos their ox-igm 
from the Goths, and Pachyinor (1. xi. c. 22 [tom. ii. p, 41 R, eel. Bonn]) from the 
Arabs, and, in spite of national and religions pride, I am afraid the latter is in the 
right. 

» Pachymor says that is, the narrative enables us to detect some slight 

Aurtra. — S. onors which have crept into that of 

t On Roger de Flor and his companions Gibbon.— G. 
see an historical fragment, detailed and ® The troops of Roger de Flor, accord- 
interesting, entitled * The Spaniards of the ing to his companion Ramon de Montaner, 
Fourteenth Century/ aui inserted in wore 1500 men at arms, 4000 Amoga- 
' L'Espagno on 1808,' a work translated varos, and 1000 other foot, besides the 
from the German, vol. ii. p. 107, This sailors and mariners: vol. ii. p, 137,— M* 
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nicious than the friendship of the Catalans.*' The lives and fortunes 
which they had rescued they considered as their own : the willing or 
reluctant maid was saved from the race of circumcision for the em- 
braces of a Christian soldier : the exaction of fines and supplies was 
enforced by licentious rapine and arbitrary executions ; and, on the 
resistance of Magnesia, the great duke besieged a city of the Roman 
empire.^® These disorders he excused by the wrongs and passions 
nf a victorious army ; nor would his own authority or person have 
been safe had be dared to punish his faithful followers, who were de- 
frauded of the just and covenanted price of their services. The threats 
and complaints of Andronicus disclosed the nakedness of the empire. 
His golden bull had invited no more than five hundred horse and a 
thousand foot soldiers ; yet the crowds of volunteers who migrated to 
the East had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous bounty. While 
his bravest allies were content with three byzants or pieces of gold 
for their monthly pay, an ounce or even two ounces of gold were 
assigned to the Catalans, whose annual pension would thus amount to 
near an hundred pounds sterling : one of their chiefs had modestly 
rated-* at three hundred thousand crowns the value of his future 
merits ; and above a million had been issued from the treasury for 
the maintenance of these costly mercenaries. A cruel tax had been 
imposed on the com of the husbandman : one-third was retrenched 
from the salaries of the public ofiicers ; and the standard of the coin 
was so shamefully debased, that of the four-and-twenty parts only 
five were of pure gold.'*® At the summons of the emperor, Roger 
evacuated a province which no longer supplied the materials of 
rapine;^ but he refused to disperse his troops; and while his style 
was respectful, his conduct was independent and hostile. He protested 


Some idea may be formed of the population of these cities from the 3 G, 000 in- 
habitants of Tralles, which, in the preceding reign, was rebuilt by the emperor, and 
ruined by the Turks. (Pachymer, 1. vi. c. 20, 21 .) 

I have collected these pecuniary circumstances from Pachymer (1. xi. c. 21, 1. xii. 
c. 4, 5, 8, 14, 19 [tom. ii. p. 493, 494, ed. Bonn]), who describes the progressive 
degradation of the gold coin. ^ Even in the prosperous times of John Ducas Yataces, 
the byzants were composed in equal proportions of the pure and the baser metal. 
The poverty of Michael Palacologus compelled him to strike a now coin, with nine 
parts, or carats, of gold, and fifteen of copper alloy. After his death the standard 
rose to ten carats, till in the public distress it was reduced to the moiety. The prince 
was relieved for a moment, while credit and commerce were for ever blasted. In 
Prance the gold coin is of twenty-two carats (one twelfth alloy), and the standard of 
England and Holland is still higher. 


" Ramon de Montaner suppresses the 
cruelties and oppressions of the Catalans, 
in which, perhaps, he shared. — M, 

Roger de Plor, according to Ramon 
cle Montaner, was recalled from NatoHa 
on account of the war which had arisen 


on the death of Asan king of Bulgaria. 
Andronicus claimed the kingdom for hia 
nephews, the sons of Asan by his sister, 
Roger de Plor turned tho tide of success 
in favour of the emperor of Constantinople, 
and made peace, — M. 
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that, if the emperor should march against him, he would advance forty 
paces to kiss the ground before him ; but in rising from this prostrate 
attitude Roger had a life and sword at the service of his friends. 
The great duke of Romania condescended to accept the title and 
ornaments of Caesar ; but he rejected the new proposal of the govern- 
ment of Asia with a subsidy of corn and money, ^ on condition that 
ho should reduce his troops to the harmless number of three thousand 
men. Assassination is the last resource of cowards. The Caesar was 
tempted to visit the royal residence of Adrianople ; in the apartment, 
and before the eyes, of the empress he was stabbed by the Alani 
guards ; and, though the deed was imputed to their private revenge,^ 
his countrymen, who dwelt at Constantinople in the security of peace, 
were involved in the same proscription by the prince or people. The 
loss of their leader intimidated the crowd of adventurers, who hoisted 
the sails of flight, and were soon scattered round the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. But a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans or 
Trench stood firm in the strong fortress of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, 
displayed the banners of Arragon, and offered to revenge and justify 
their chief by an equal combat of ten or an hundred warriors. Instead 
of accepting this bold defiance, the emperor Michael, the son and 
colleague of Andronicus, resolved to oppress them with the weight of 
multitudes : every nerve was strained to form an anny of thirteen 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, and the Propontis was 
covered with the ships of the Greeks and Genoese. In two battles 
by sea and land these mighty forces were encountered and over- 
thrown by the despair and discipline of the Catalans : the young 
emperor fled to the palace, and an insufficient guard of light-horse 
was left for the protection of the open country. Victory renewed the 
hopes and numbers of the adventurers ; every nation was blended 
under the name and standard of the ffreat company ; and three thou- 
sand Turkish proselytes deserted from the Imperial service to join 
this military association. In the possession of Gallipoli ° the Catalans 
intercepted the trade of Constantinople and the Black Sea, while they 


, "■ Andronicus paid the Catalans in tlie 
debased money, much to their indigua- 
iion. — M. 

^ According to Ramon do Montaner, 
he was murdered by order of Kyr (?t6pto$) 
Michael, son of the emperor, p. 17 D. — 
M. 

Ramon de Montaner deaenbes his 
sojourn at Gallipoli: Nous dtions si riches, 
quo nous ne semions, ni no labourions, ni 
no faisions enver dcs vins, ni ne cultivions 
]ds vignes: et cependant tons les aus nous 
r ecu Billions tout ce qu’il nous fallait, on 


vin, froment, et avoine: p. 193. This 
lasted for five merry years. Ramon de 
Montaner is high authority, fur he was 
“ chancelier et maitre rational de Earm(5e^' 
(commissary of rations). He was left 
governor; all the scribes of the army re- 
mained with him, and with their aid he 
kept the hooks in which were registered 
the number of horse and foot employed on 
each expedition. According to this book 
tho plunder was shared, of which he had 
a fifth for his trouble: p. 197.— M, 
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spread their devastations on either side of the Hellespont over the 
confines of Europe and Asia. To prevent their approach the greatest 
part of the Byzantine territory was laid waste by the Greeks them- 
selves: the peasants and their cattle retired into the city; and 
myriads of sheep and oxen, for which neither place nor food could 
be procured, were unprofitably slaughtered on the same day. Four 
times the emperor Andronicus sued for peace, and four times he was 
inflexibly repulsed, till the want of provisions and the discord of the 
chiefs compelled the Catalans to evacuate the banks of the Hellespont 
and the neighbourhood of the capital. After their separation from 
the Turks, the remains of the great company pursued their march 
through Macedonia and Thessaly, to seek a new establishment in the 
heart of Greece.^® 

After some ages of oblivion Greece was awakened to new misfor- 
Revoiiitions tuncs by the arms of the Latins. In the two hundred and 
of Aliens. years between the first and the last conquest of Con- 

3204-1456. stantinople that venerable land was disputed by a multitude 
of petty tyrants; without the comforts of freedom and genius, her 
ancient cities were again plunged in foreign and intestine war; and, 
if servitude be preferable to anarchy, they might repose with joy 
under the Turkish yoke. I shall not pursue the obscure and various 
dynasties that rose and fell on the continent or in the isles ; but our 
silence on the fate of Athens would argue a strange ingratitude 
to the first and purest school of liberal science and amusement. In 
the partition of the empire the principality of Athens and Thebes 
was assigned to Otho de la Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy,*'® 

The Catalan war is most copiously related by Pachymer, in the xith, xiith, and 
xiiith books, till he breaks off in the year 1308. Nicephorus Uregoras (1. vii. 3-6) is 
more concise and complete. Ducange, who adopts these adventurers as French^ has 
hunted their footsteps with his usual diligence (Hist, de C. P. 1. vi, c. 22-4G). He 
quotes an Arragonese history, which I have read with pleasure, and which the 
Spaniards extol as a model of style and composition (Expedicion de los Catalanes y 
Arragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos: Barcelona, 1623, in quarto: Madrid, 1777, in 
octavo), Don Francisco de Moncada, Conde de Osona, may imitate Cscear or 
Sallust; he may transcribe the Greek or Italian contemporaries*, but he never quotes 
his authorities, and I cannot discern any national records of the exploits of his 
countrymen.** 

See the labonous history of Ducango, whose accurate table of the French 
dynasties recapitulates the thii-ty-five passages in which he mentions the dukes of 
Athens. 

“ He is twice mentioned by Vilbhardouin with honour (No. 151, 235); and under 
the first passage Ducange observes all that can be known of his person and family. 


“ Eamon de Montauer, one of tho Cata- 
lans who accompanied Koger de Flor, and 
who was governor of Gallipoli, has written, 
in Spanish, the history of this hand of 
adventurers, to which he belonged, and 
from which he separated when it left the 
Thracian Chersonese to penetrate into 


Macedonia and Greece. — G, 

The autobiography of Eamon de Mon^ 
taner has been published in French by 
M. Buchon, in tho great collection of M^- 
moires relatifs h. THistoire de Fvanco. 1 
quote this edition. — M, 
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with the title of great duke,'^® which the Latins understaod in their 
own sense, and the Greeks more foolishly derived from the age of 
Constantine.’’^ Otho followed the standard of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat; the ample state which he acquired by a miracle of conduct or 
fortune, was peaceably inherited by his son"^ and two grandsons, till 
the family, though not the nation, was changed by the marriage of 
an heiress into the elder branch of the house of Brienne. The son 
of that marriage, Walter de' Brienne, succeeded to the duchy of 
Athens; and, with the aid of some Catalan mercenaries, whom he 
invested with fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal or 
neighbouring lords. But when he was informed of the approach and 
ambition of the great company, he collected a force of seven hundred 
knights, six thousand four hundred horse, and eight thousand foot, 
and boldly met them on the banks of the river Cephisus in Boootia. 
The Catalans amounted to no more than three thousand five hundre[l 
horse and four thousand foot ; but the deficiency of numbers was 
compensated by stratagem and order. They formed round their camp 
an artificial inundation ; the duke and his Knights advanced without 
fear or precaution on the verdant meadow; their horses plunged into 
the bog ; and he was cut in pieces, with the greatest part of the 
French cavalry. His family and nation were expelled ; and Lis son 
VValter de Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, the tyrant of Flo- 
rence, and the constable of France, lost his life in the field of Poitiers. 


From these Latin princes of the xivth century, Boocace, Chaucer, and Shn-kspeare 
have borrowed their Theseus diifte of Athens, An ignorant age transfers its own lan- 
guage and manners to the most distant limes.'^ 

The same Constantine gave to Sicily a king, to Russia the mapius iliptfcr of the 
empire, to Thebes the pnmicerius; and these absurd fables are properly lashed by 
Dncange (^ad Nicephor. Greg. 1. vii. c. 5). By the Latins the lord of Tliobes was 
styled, by corruption, the Megas Kurios, or Grand Sire! 

Qmdtm mimatbj says Alboric. He was probably received by Michael Choiiiatos, 
the archbishop who had defended Athens against the tyrant Loo Sgunis (Nicetas nrl>s 
capta, p, 805, cd. Bek.). Michaol was the brother of the historian Nicetas; and Ins 
encomium of Athens is still extant in MS. in the Bodleian library (Fabric. Bibliotli. 
Graic. tom. vi. p. 405).^ 


^ Dante also: Theseus dnort d^Atcne. In- 
ferno, xii. Ht, G. — S. 

^ Nicetas says expressly that Muhaid 
aurronclorod the Acropolis to the luanpiiH, 
— M. 

Otho resigned the govornraciit of 
Athens and Thobca to his nephom Guy (son 
of his brother Pons de Ray) about the 
year 1 225, and rotumed to end his days 
on his own moderate fief in Franco. Guy 
was succeeded by his eldest son John, and, 
on his death without issue, by his second 
son William. William died in J2DU, and 
was followed by his son Guy II.; after 
whoso death in 1308 it was that Walter 
VOL. VII, 


de Brienne succeeded to the duchy. 

The title borne by Otho was 
Kv^m, Grand Lord, or Sire. In the ycai' 
12rj4, a question having arisen between 
Guy de la Roclio and the prince of Acliaia 
respecting personal homage due by tlie 
former, it was referred to Louis XL, and 
Guy undertook a journey to the couii: of 
Franco. Louis deemed the case of so 
frivolous a nature, that, in order to in- 
dcniuify Guy for his trouble and expense, 
he authorised him to assume the title of 
Duke of Athens, instead of Grand Sire. 
Finlay, Medieval Greece, p. 159-132. 
— S. 

2 0 
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Attica and Boeotia were tlie rewards of the victorious Catalans ; they 
married the widows and daughters of the slain ; and during fourteen 
years the great company was the terror of the, Grecian states. Their 
factions drove them to acknowledge the sovereignty of the house 
of Arragon; and during the remainder of the fourteenth century 
Athens, as a government or an appanage, was successively bestowed 
by the kings of Sicily. After the French and Catalans, the third 
dynasty was that of the Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Florence, 
potent at Naples, and sovereign in Greece. Athens, which they em- 
bellished with new buildings, became the capital of a state that 
extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and a part of Thessaly ; 
and their reign was finally determined by Mahomet the Second, who 
strangled the last duke, and educated his sons in the discipline and 
religion of the seraglio. 

Athens, though no more than the shadow of her former self, still 

_ , contains about eight or ten thousand inhabitants : of these. 

Preseiit ° . 

AthLf three-fourths are Greeks in religion and language ; and the 
Turks, who compose the remainder, have relaxed, in their 
intercourse with the citizens, somewhat of the pride and gravity of 
their national character. The olive-tree, the gift of Minerva, 
flourishes in Attica ; nor has the honey of Mount Hymettus lost any 
part of its exquisite flavour hut the languid trade is monopolised 
by strangers, and the agriculture of a barren land is abandoned to 
the vagrant Wallachians. The Athenians are still distinguished by 
the subtlety and acuteness of their understandings; but these quali- 
ties, unless ennobled by freedom and enlightened by study, will 
degenerate into a low and selfish cunning : and it is a proverbial 
saying of the country, “ From the Jews of Thessalonica, the Turks 
“ of Negropont, and the Greeks of Athens, good Lord deliver us !’* 
This artful people has eluded the tyranny of the Turkish bashaws by 
an expedient which alleviates their servitude aud aggravates their 
shame. About the middle of the last century the Athenians chose 
for their protector the Kislar Aga, or chief black eunuch of the 
seraglio. This ./Ethiopian slave, who possesses the sultan’s ear, con- 
descends to acce; t the tribute of thirty thousand crowns : his lieute- 
nant, the Waywodc, whom he annually confirms, may reserve for his 

^55 The niodorn account of Athens and iho Athonians is extracted from Spon 
iV oyage on Greco, tom. ii. p. 79-109) and Wheeler (Travels into Greece, p. Ii:i7-414), 
Stuart (Antiquities of Athens, passim) and Chandler (Travels into Groooo, p. 

The first of those travellers visited Greece in the year 1070; bho last 1705; and ninety 
years had not produced much difference in the tranquil scene. 

The ancients, or at least the Athenians, believed that all the boos in the woidd 
had been propagated from Mount Hymettus. They taught that health might be 
preserved, and life in’olongcd, by the external use of oil and the internal nso of honey 
(Geoponica, 1. xv. c. 7, p. U)8D-10a4, edit. Niclas.). 
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own aLout five or six thousand more ; and such is the policy of the 
citizens, that they seldom fail to remove and punish an oppressive 
governor. Their private differences are decided by the archbishop, 
one of the richest prelates of the Greek church, since he possesses a 
revenue of one thousand pounds sterling ; and by a tribunal of the 
eight geronti or elders, chosen in the eight quarters of the city ; the 
noble families cannot trace their pedigree above three hundred years ; 
but their principal members are distinguished by a grave demeanour, 
a fur cap, and the lofty appellation of archon. By some, who delight 
in the contrast, the modern language of Athens is represented as the 
most corrupt and barbarous of the seventy dialects of the vulgar 
Greek ; this picture is too darkly coloured ; but it would not be 
easy, in the country of Plato and Demosthenes, to find a reader or a 
copy of their works. The Athenians walk with supine indifference 
among the glorious ruins of antiquity; and such is the debasement of 
their character, that they are incapable of admiring the genius of 
their predecessors.'"® 


Ducange, GUossar. Oraic. Pra3fat. p. 8, who quotes for his author Theodosma 
Zygomalas, a modern grammarian. Yet Spon (tom. ii. p. 194) and Wheeloi’ (p, 355), 
no incompetent judges, entertain a more favourable opinion of the Attic dialect. 

Yet we must not accuse them of corrupting the name of Athens, which they still 
paJl Athiui. From the tit rh we have formed our own barbarism of Setines, 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


tJiviL Wars, and Rum of the Greek Empire. — Reigns of Androniuitr 
THE Elder and Younger, and John pALiEOLOGOs. — Regency, Revolt, 
Reign, and Abdication of John Cantacuzene. — Establishment of a 
Genoese Colony at Pera or Galata. — Their Wars with the Empire 
AND City of Constantinople. 

The long reign of Andronicus ^ the elder is chiefly memorable by the 
siipeistition disputes of the Greek church, the invasion of the Catalans, 
and the rise of the Ottoman power. He is celebrated as 
post learned and vii'tuous prince of the age ; but such 
12 S 3 - 1320 . virtue, and such learning, contributed neither to the perfec- 
tion of the individual nor to the happiness of society. A slave of the 
most abject superstition, he was surrounded on all sides by visible 
and invisible enemies ; nor were the flames of hell less dreadful to his 
fancy than those of a Catalan or Turkish war. Under the reign of 
the Palaeologi the choice of the patriarch was the most important 
business of the state i the heads of the Greek church were ambitious 
and fanatic monks ; and their vices or virtues, their learning or 
ignorance, were equally mischievous or contemptible. By his intem- 
perate discipline the patriarch Athanasius^ excited the hatred of 
the clergy and people : he was heard to declare that the sinner 
should swallow the last dregs of the cup of penance ; and the foolish 
tale was propagated of his punishing a sacrilegious ass that had 
tasted the lettuce of a convent garden. Driven from the throne by 
the universal clamour, Athanasius composed before his retreat two 
papers of a very opposite cast. His public testament was in the tone 
of -charity and resignation; the private codicil breathed the direst 
anathemas against the authors of his disgrace, whom he excluded for 
ever from the coinmunioii of the Holy Trinity, the angels, and the 
saints. This last paper he enclosed in an earthen pot, which was 
placed, by his order, on the top of one of the pillars in the dome of 
St. Sophia, in the distant hope of discovery and revenge. At the end 

J Anironicus himself will justify oiir freedom in tho invective (Nicephorus Groj^oras, 
1. i. c. 1) which he pronounced against historic falsehood. It is true tliat hia co’iisiire 
is more pointedly urged against calumny than against adulation. 

^ For the anathema in the pigeon’s nest, see Fachymer (1. ix c. 2'1- [tom. ii. p. 24D, 
od. Bonn]), who relates the general history of Athanasius (1. viii. c. 13-10, 2IJ-24, 
1. X. c. 27-29, 1. xi. c. 1-3, 5, 6, 1. xiii. c. 8, 11), 23, 3.j), and is followed by 

Nicephorus Gregorys (1. vi. c. 5, 7, I. vii. c. 1, 9), who includes tho second retreat of 
this second Chrysostom. 
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of four years some youths, climbing by a ladder in search of pigeons’ 
nests, detected the fatal secret; and, as Andronicus felt himself 
touched and bound by the excommunication, he trembled on the 
brink of the abyss which had been so treacherously dug under his 
feet. A synod of bishops was instantly convened to debate this im- 
portant question : the rashness of these clandestine anathemas was 
generally condemned ; but as the knot could be untied only by the 
same hand, as that hand was now deprived of the crosier, it appeared 
that this posthumous decree was irrevocable by any earthly power. 
Some faint testimonies of repentance and pardon were extorted from 
the author of the mischief ; but the conscience of the emperor was 
still wounded, and he desired, with no less ardour than Athanasius 
himself, the restoration of a patriarch by whom alone he could be 
healed. At the dead of night a monk rudely knocked at the door 
of the royal bed-chamber, announcing a revelation of plague and 
famine, of inundations and earthquakes. Andronicus started from 
his bed and spent the night in prayer, till he felt, or thought that he 
felt, a slight motion of the cai'th. The emperor on foot led the 
bishops and monks to the cell of Athanasius ; and, after a proper 
resistance, the saint, from whom this message had been sent, con- 
sented to absolve the prince and govern the church of Constantinople. 
Untamed by disgi'ace, and hardened by solitude, the shepherd was 
again odious to the flock, and his enemies contrived a singular, and, 
as it proved, a successful, mode of revenge. In the night they stole 
away the foot-stool or foot-cloth of his throne, which they secretly 
replaced with the decoration of a satirical picture. The emperor was 
painted with a bridle in his mouth, and Athanasius leading the 
tractable beast to the feet of Christ. The authors of the libel were 
detected and punished; but as their lives had been spared, the 
Christian priest in sullen in dignation retired to his cell; and the eyes 
of Andronicus, which had been opened for a moment, were again 
closed by his successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most curious and important of a 
reign of fifty years, I cannot at least accuse the brevity of my 
materials, since I reduce into some few pages the enormous folios 
of Pachymer,^ Cautacuzene,'* and Nicephorus Gregoras,^ who have 

® Pachymer, iu seven books, 377 folio pages, describes the first twenty-six year3 of 
Andronicus the Elder; and marks the date of his compositiDu by the current news or 
lie of the day (a.p, 1308J. Either death or disgust prevented him from resuming 
the pen. 

^ After an interval of twelve years from the conclusion of Pachymer, CantacuzoniTa 
takes up the pen; and his first book ^c. 1-59, p. 9-150 [ed. Veu. ]) relates the civil war 
and the eight last years of the older Andronicus. The ingenious comparison with 
Moses and Csnsar is fancied-by his French translator, the president Cousin. 

* Nicephorus Oregoras more brxcfiy includes the entire life and rcigu of Andronicus 
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composed the prolix and languid story of the times. ^ The name and 
situation of the emperor John Cantacuzene might inspire the most 
lively curiosity. His memorials of forty years extend from the revolt 
of the younger Andronicus to his own abdication of the empire ; and 
it is observed that, like Moses and Caesar, he was the principal actor 
in the scenes which he describes. But in this eloquent work we should 
vainly seek the sincerity of a hero or a penitent. Retired in a cloister 
from the vices and passions of the world, he presents not a confession, 
but an apology, of the life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of 
unfolding the true counsels and characters of men, he displays the 
smooth Tnd specious surface of events, highly varnished with his own 
praises and those of his friends. Their motives are always pure ; 
their ends always legitimate : they conspire and^ rebel without any 
views of interest ; and the violence which they inflict or suffer is cele- 
brated as the spontaneous effect of reason and virtue. 

After the example of the first of thePalseologi, the elder Andronicus 
associated his son Michael to the honours of the purple ; 
dilutes and from the age of eighteen to his premature death, that 
tuo^ider prlncB was acknowledged, above twenty-five years, as the 
AndSnS secoiid cmperor of the Greeks.® At the head of an army 
A.D. 1320 . excited neither the fears of the enemy nor the jealousy 
of the court : his modesty and patience were never tempted to compute 
the years of his father ; nor was that father compelled to repent of his 
liberality either by the virtues or vices of his son. The son of Michael 
was named Andronicus from his grandfather, to whose early favour 
he was introduced by that nominal resemblance. The blossoms of 
wit and bea y increased the fondness of the elder Andronicus ; and, 
with the common vanity of age, he expected to realise in the second, 
the hope which had been disappointed in the first, generation. ^ The 
boy was educated in the palace as an heir and a favourite ; and in the 
oaths and acclamations of the people, the august triad was formed by 
the names of the father, the son, and the grandson. But the younger 
Andronicus was speedily corrupted by his infant greatness, while he 
beheld with puerile impatience the double obstacle that hung, and 
might long hang, over his rising ambition. It was not to actpiirc 
fame, or to diffuse happiness, that he so eagerly aspired : wealth and 


tlio Elder (1. vi. c. 1—1. x. c. 1, p. 95-2D1). This is the part of which Cantacuzene 
complains as a false and malicious reprcaontatiou of his conduct. 

® He was crowned May 21st, 129.'), and died Octoher 12th, 1320 (Diicango, Faiu, 
Byz. p. 239), His brother Theodore, by a second marriage, inherited the luaripunaie 
of Muntferrat, apostatised to the religion and manners of the Latins [on xai xai 
or/iTTSt xce) ytmcnv xa) oroiffiv Uurtv Axt7))os h d.»^c6t(pvi^s» Nio. Oreg, 

1. ix. c. 1), and founded a dynasty of Italian princes, which was oxtinguishod 
A.D. 1533 l^Ducango, Earn. Byz. p. 249-253). 
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impunity were in his eyes the most precious attributes of a monarch ; 
and his first indiscreet demand was the sovereignty of some rich and 
fertile island, where he might lead a life of independence and pleasure. 
The emperor was offended by the loud and frequent intemperance 
which disturbed his capital; the sums which his parsimony denied 
were supplied by the Genoese usurers of Pera ; and the oppressive 
debt, which consolidated the interest of a faction, could be discharged 
only by a revolution. A beautiful female, a matron in rank, a pros- 
titute in manners, had instructed the younger Andronicus in tlie 
rudiments of love ; but he had reason to suspect the nocturnal visits 
of a rival; and a stranger passing through the street was pierced by 
the arrows of his guards, who were placed in ambush at her door. 
That stranger was his brother, prince Manuel, who languished and 
died of his wound ; and the emperor Michael, their common father, 
whose health was in a declining state, expired on the eighth day, 
lamenting the loss of both his children.^ However guiltless in his 
intention, the younger Andronicus might impute a brother’s and a 
father’s death to the consequence of his own vices ; and deep was the 
sigh of thinking and feeling men when they perceived, instead of 
sorrow and repentance, his ill-dissembled joy on the removal of two 
odious competitors. By these melancholy events, and the increase of 
his disorders, the mind of the elder emperor was gradually alienated ; 
and, after many fruitless reproofs, he transferred on another grandson ** 
his hopes and affection. The change was announced by the new oath 
of allegiance to the reigning sovereign, and the person whom he should 
appoint for his successor ; and the acknowledged heir, after a repeti- 
tion of insults and complaints, was exposed to the indignity of a public 
trial. Before the sentence, which would probably have condemned 
him to a dungeon or a cell, the emperor was informed that the palace 
courts were filled with the armed followers of his grandson; the judg- 
ment was softened to a treaty of reconciliation ; and the triumphant 
escape of the prince encouraged the ardour of the younger faction. 

Yet the capital, the clergy, and the senate adhered to the person, 
or at least to the government, of the old emperor ; and it was Three civil 
only in the provinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign sue- the uo 
cour, that the maleconteuts could hope to vindicate their 
cause and subvert his throne. The soul of the enterprise 
was the great domestic John Cantacuzene: the sally from 

7 We are indebtctl to Nicophorus Grogoras (1. yiii. c. 1) for the knowledge of this 
tragic adventure; while Cantacuzene more discreetly conceals tho vices of Andronicus 
the Younger, of which ho was the wituess, and perhaps the associate (1. i. c. 1, iScc.). 

“ His destined heir was Michapl Catharus, the bastard of Constantine his second 
son. In this project of excluding Ids grambon Andronicus, Nicephorua Gregoras 
(1, viii. c. 3 [l>?J) agrees with Cantacuzeue (1. i. c. 1, 2). 
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Constantinople is the first date of his actions and memorials ; and if 
his own pen be most descriptive of his patriotism, an unfriendly his- 
torian has not refused to celebrate the zeal and ability which he dis- 
played in the service of the young emperor/ That prince escaped 
from the capital under the pretence of hunting ; erected his standard 
at Adrianople ; and, in a few days, assembled fifty thousand horse 
and foot, whom neither honour nor duty could have armed against the 
barbarians. Such a force might have saved or commanded the 
empire ; but their counsels were discordant, their motions were slow 
and doubtful, and their progress was checked by intrigue and nego- 
ciation. The quarrel of the two Andronici was protracted, and sus- 
pended, and renewed, during a ruinous period of seven years. In the 
first treaty the relics of the Greek empire were divided : Constanti- 
nople, Thessalonica, and the islands were left to the elder, while the 
younger acquired the sovereignty of the greatest part of Thrace, from 
Philippi to the Byzantine limit. By the second treaty he stipulated 
Coronation of pa^yuient of his troops, his immediate coronation, and an 
tiiB younger adequate share of the power and revenue of the state. The 

Androuicua, , , \ i i 

Feb 2*^*’ terminated by the surprise of Constanti- 

nople, the final retreat of the old emperor, and the sole reign 
of his victorious grandson. The reasons of this delay may be found 
in the characters of the men and of the times. When the heir of the 
monarchy first pleaded his wrongs and his apprehensions, he was 
heard with pity and applause ; and his adherents repeated on all sides 
the inconsistent promise that he would increase the pay of the soldiers 
and alleviate the burdens of the people. The gi’icvanccs of forty 
years were mingled in bis revolt; and the rising generation was 
fiitigueii by the endless prospect of a reign whose favourites and 
maxims were of other times. The youth of Andronicus had been 
without spirit, his age was without reverence : his taxes produced an 
annual revenue of five hundred thousand pounds ; yet the richest of 
the sovereigns of Christendom was incapable of maintaining' three 
thousand horse aud twenty galleys, to resist the destructive progress 
of the Turks/ “How difterent,"’ said the younger Andronicus, ‘'is 

^ See Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. viii. c. (J [tom. i. p. 317, ed. Bonn]. The yonngor 
Aiifironicus complained that in fom* years and four months a sum of 350,UIJL) byzants 
of gold was due to him for ths expenses of his household (Cautacuzen. 1. i, c. ^18 
[tom. i. p. 237, ed, Bonn]), Yet he would have remittsd the debt, if he might have 
been allowed to squeeze the farmors of the revenue. 


The conduot of Cantacuzeue, by his he says, entered into his views, and wrote 
own showmg, WM inexplicable. He was to warn the euiperor of his danger when 
unwilling to dethrone the old emperor, the march was determined. Cantacii- 
miLl dissuaded the immediate march on zeuus, in Nov. Byz Hist. Collect, vol. i. 
Constantmoplo. The young AiidrunieLiri, p. J04, lVcc.— M, 
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“ my situation from that of the son of Philip ! Alexander might 
“ complain that his father would leave him nothing to conquer : alas ! 

“ my grandsire will leave me nothing to lose.” But the Greeks were 
soon admonished that the public disorders could not he healed by a 
civil war ; and that their young favourite was not destined to be the 
saviour of a falling empire. On the first repulse his party was broken 
by his own levity, their intestine discord, and the intrigues of the 
ancient court, which tempted each malecontent to desert or betray the 
cause of rebellion. Andronicus the younger was touched with remorse, 
or fatigued with business, or deceived by negociation : pleasure rather 
than power was his aim; and the licence of maintaining a thousand 
hounds, a thousand haw’ks, and a thousand huntsmen, was suflScient 
to sully his fame and disarm his ambition. 

Let us now survey the catastrophe of this busy plot and the final 
situation of the principal actors.^® The age of Andronicus The eicier 
w^as consumed in civil discord ; and, amidst the events of war 
and treaty, his power and reputation continually decayed, 
till the fatal night in which the gates of the city and palace 
were opened without resistance to his grandson. His principal 
commander scorned the repeated warnings of danger ; and, retir- 
ing to rest in the vain security of ignorance, abandoned the feeble 
monarch, with some priests and pages, to the terrors of a sleepless 
night. These terrors were quickly realised by the hostile shouts which 
proclaimed the titles and victory of Andronicus the younger ; and the 
aged emperor, flilling prostrate before an image of the Virgin, 
despatched a suppliant message to resign the sceptre and to obtain his 
life at the hands of the conqueror. The answer of his grandson w^as 
decent and pious ; at the prayer of his friends the younger Andronicus 
assumed the sole administration ; but the elder still enjoyed tlie name 
and pre-eminence of the first emperor, the use of the great palace, and 
a pension of twenty-four thousand pieces of gold, one half of which 
w-as assigned on the royal treasure and the other on the fishery of 
Constantinople, But his impotence was soon exposed to contempt 
and oblivion ; the vast silence of the palace was disturbed only by the 
cattle and poultry of the neighbourhood,'' which roved with impunity 
through the solitary courts ; and a reduced allowance of ten thousand 
pieces of gold^^ was all that he could aak and more than he could 

I follow tile chronology of Nicophorus Gregoras, who is remarkably exact. It is 
proved that Cantacuzono hag mistaken the dates of his own actions, or rather Uiat his 
text has been corrupted by ignorant transcribers. 

I have endeavoured to reconcile the 24, 000 pieces of Cantaouzene (l.ii. c. 1) with 


And the wtiehorwomon, according to Nio, Gregoras, p, 431.— M, 
^ UuuUcuzenc nicutions l^.OOO,— JS. 
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hope. His calamities were embittered by the gi'adual extinction of 
sight ; his confinement was rendered each day more rigorous ; and 
during the absence and sickness of his grandson, his inhuman keepers, 
by the threats of instant death, compelled him to exchange the purple 
for the monastic habit and profession. The monk Antony had re- 
nounced the pomp of the world : yet he had occasion for a coarse fur 
in the winter season ; and as wine was forbidden by his confessor, and 
water by his physician, the sherbet of Egypt was his common drink. 
It was not without difficulty that the late emperor could procure three 
or four pieces to satisfy these simple wants ; and if he bestowed the 
gold to relieve the more painful distress of a friend, the sacrifice is of 
some weight in the scale of humanity and religion. Four years after 
Ills death abdication Andronicus, or Antony, expired in a cell, in 

Feb seventy-fourth year of his age : and the last strain of 

adulation could only promise a more splendid crown of glory 
in heaven than he had enjoyed upon earth.’® ^ 

Nor was the reign of the younger, more glorious or fortunate than 
that of the elder, Andronicus.^® He gathered the fruits of 
Andioniraa ambition : but the taste was transient and bitter ; in the 

the younger, * i i . pi. 

A.D. 1328, supreme station he lost the remains oi his early popularity ; 
iHi, and the defects of his character became still more conspicuous 
■ to the world. The public reproach urged him to march in 
person against the Turks ; nor did his courage fail in the hour of 
trial ; but a defeat and a wound were the only trophies of his expe- 
dition in Asia, which confirmed the establishment of the Ottoman 
monarchy. The abuses of the civil government attained their full 
maturity and perfection : his neglect of forms and the confusion of 
national dresses are deplored by the Greeks as the fatal symptoms of 
the decay of the empire. Andronicus was old before his time ; the 
intemperance of youth had accelerated the infirmities of age ; and 
after being rescued from a dangerous malady by nature, or physic, 
or the Virgin, lie was snatched away before he had accomplished his 

the 10,000 of Nicephorua GreRoraa (1. ix. c. 2); the one of whom wiahocl to ijoften, 
the other to magnify, the hardships of tho old emperor. 

See Nicephorus Gregoraa (L ix. 6, 7, 8, lo, 14-, 1. x. c. 1). The hiKtoriau luul 
tasted of the prosperity, and shared the retreat, of Ids honefautor ; and that IViciulsliip 
which '‘waits or to the scalfold or the coll" should not lightly bo accused as "'a 
hireling, a prostitute to praise.” ^ 

The sole reign of Andronicus the younger is described by Contacuzeue (1. ii. c. 1- 
40, p. 191-389 [ed. Pai'.]), and Nicephurus Gregoraa (1. ix. c. 7—1. xi. c. IL, p, 202- 
3olJ. 


, ^ Prodigica (according to Nic. Gro- absurdity. Ho cumparea the extinction 
gnraa, p. 4 30) announced the departure of the feeble old man tu that of the aim: 
of the old and iuibccilu Imxjei'ial luouk his cofliii is to be lloai.ed, like Noah’s ark, 
I'nun his earthly prison. - M. by a deluge of tcara, — M. 

*» Rut it may be aeoused of uupar.dlelcd 
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forty-fifth year, lie was twice married ; and as the progress of the 
Latins in arms and arts had softened the prejudices of the ^is two 
Byzantine court, his two wives were chosen in the princely 
houses of Germany and Italy. The first, Agnes at home, Irene in 
Greece, was daughter of the duke of Brunswick. Her father was 
a petty brd^^ in the poor and savage regions of the north of Ger- 
many yet he derived some revenue from his silver-mines ; and 
his family is celebrated by the Greeks as the most ancient and noble 
of the Teutonic name.^® After the death of this childless princess, 
Andronicus sought in marriage Jane, the sister of the count of Savoy 
and his suit was preferred to that of the French king.®“ The couni 
respected in his sister the superior majesty of a Roman empress : her 
retinue was composed of knights and ladies ; she was regenerated and 
crowned in St. Sophia under the more orthodox appellation of Anne ; 
and, at the nuptial feast, the Greeks and Italians vied with each other 
in the martial exercises of tilts and tournaments, 

Agnes, or Irene, was tbo daughter of duke Henry the Wonderful, the chief of the 
house of Brunswick, and the fourth in descent from the famous Henry the Lion, duke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, and conqueror of the Slavi on the Baltic coast. Iler 
brother Ilcury was surnamed tho Qreak^ from his two journeys into the East; hut 
these journeys were subsequent to his sister’s marriage; and I am ignorant l\m Agnes 
was discovered in the heart of Germany, and recommended to the Byzantine court. 
(Kimius, Memoirs of the House of Brunswick, p. 3 26-137.) 

Henry the Wonderful was the founder of the branch of Grubeuhagen, extinct in 
the year 1596. I^Rimms, p. 287.) He resided in the castle of Wolfenhuttel, and pos- 
soRsecl no more than a sixth part of the allodial estates of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
which the Guelph family had saved from tho confiscation of their great fiefs. The 
freipient partitions among brothers had almost ruined the levincely houses of Germany, 
till that just, but pernicious, law was slowly superseded by the right of primogeniture. 
The principality of Grubenhagen, one of the last remains of the Hercynian forost, is a 
woody, mountainous, and barren tract. [Busching’s Geography, vol. vi. p. 270-286, 
EngliMb translation.) 

The royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg will teach us how justly, in a 
much later porioil, the north of Germany deserved the epithets of poor and barbarous. 
(^Essai sur les Moours, &c.) In the year 1306, in the woods of Luneburg, some wild 
people of the Vonod mco were allowed to bury alive their infirm and useless parents. 
(Kimius, p. 136.) 

The assertion of Tacitus, that Germany was destitute of the precious metals, must 
be taken, oven in his own time, with some limitation. (Germania, c. 5; Annal. xi. 20.) 
According to Spener (Hist. Gcrmaniac Pragmatica, tom. i. p, 351), Anjont^oduuc in 
Hcrcyuiis montibuK, imperanto Othoiie magno (a.d. 908) primum apertm, largani 
ctiiuu opes augendi dcderuiiL copiani: but Kimius (p. 258, 259) defers till the year 
1016 the diHcovery of the silver-mines of Grubenhagen, or tho Upper Hartz, which 
were iivoductivc in tho heginning of the xivth century, and which still yield a con- 
sidorablc revenue to the house of Brunswick, 

Caiitacuzcno has given a most honourahlo testimony, h V Vi^fAttvSv awr»j 
huHos n-rJ (the modern Greeks employ tho v<r for tho S, and the 

for tho /3, and tho whole will read in the Italian idiom di Brunzuio), rov ai/roTs 
not,) kecfAfr^OTVjrt vf^vrex.; roug ofAo^v'koos vif'spSecX^avTeg rau •yivevg [1. l. C. 11), 
tom. 1 . p. 52, ed. BonnJ. The praise is just in itself, and pleasing to an English ear. 

Anne, or Jane, was one of tho four daughters of Amodee the Great, by a second 
marriage, and half sister of his successor Edwai*d count of Savoy (Anderson’s Tables, 
p. 650). See Cantacuzone (1. i, c. 40-42). 

^ That king, if the fact be true, must have boon Charles the Pair, who in five years 
(i:)2l-l326) was miuiiud to throe wives (Anderson, p. 628). Anne of Savoy arrived 
al Coiislautiuople m February 1326. 
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The empress Anne of Savoy survived her husband ; their son, John 
Palaeologus, was left an orphan and an emperor in the ninth 
john^ ° year of his age ; and his weakness was protected by the 
first and most deserving of the Greeks. The long and 
ilSVssi! cordial friendship of his father for John Cantacuzene is 
ji?hnc!ii-^ alike honourable to the prince and the subject. It had 
tdcuzeims. formed amidst the pleasures of their youth: their 

families were almost ec^ually noble and the recent lustre of the 
purple was amply compensated by the energy of a private education. 
We have seen that the young emperor was saved by Cantacuzene 
from the power of his grandfather ; and, after six years of civil war, 
the same favourite brought him back in triumph to the palace of 
Constantinople. Under the reign of Andronicus the younger, the 
great domestic ruled the emperor and the empire ; and it was by his 
valour and conduct that the isle of Lesbos and the principality of 
iEtolia were restored to their ancient allegiance. His enemies confess 
that among the public robbers Cantacuzene alone was moderate and 
abstemious ; and the free and voluntary account which he produces 
of his own wealth may sustain the presumption that it was devolved 
by inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine. He does not indeed 
specify the value of his money, plate, and jewels, yet, after a voluntary 
gift of two hundred vases of silver, after much had been secreted by 
his friends and plundered by his foes, his forfeit treasures were suf- 
ficient for the equipment of a fleet of seventy galleys. He does not 
measure the size and number of his estates ; but his granaries were 
heaped with an incredible store of wheat and barley ; and the labour 
of a thousand yoke of oxen might cultivate, according to the practice 
of antiquity, about sixty-two thousand five hundred acres of arable 
land.®^ His pastures were stocked with two thousand five hundred 
brood mares, two hundred camels, three hundred mules, five hundred 
asses, five thousand horned cattle, fifty thousand hogs, and seventy 
thousand sheep : a precious record of rural opulence in the last 

The noble race of the Cantacuzoni (illiiHtvious from the xith century in the Byzau* 
tine annals) was drawn from tlio Palailins of Franco, tlie heroes of those romanoe.s 
wliicli, in the xiiith century, were traiislateil and read by the Greeks (Ducango, Fain. 
Byzant. p. 258), 

See Cantacuzene (1. iii. c. 24, HO, HH). 

Sasci'na in Gaul, and Coliimolla in Italy or Siiain, allow two yoke of oxen, two 
driverw, and six labourers, for two hundred jugora (125 English acres) of arable band, 
and three more men must be atUled if there be much underwood (Coluniella de Ku 
Kufltica, 1. ii. c. IH, p. 441, edit. Oesiier). 

In this enumeration [l.iii. c. J>1») the French translation of tlio preuident Cousin 
is blotted with three palpable and e.sscntial errors. 1, He omitH the UXiO yoke of 
working oxen. 2. He mtorprets tlio ‘^spreexo/rjuj pt^os by the ntmibor oi’ firtoon 

hundred." H. He confounds uiyriafls with chiliads, and gives Cantacuzene no mure 
thim 5DOO hogs. Put not your trust hi translations I 

" There sooma to be anotiior rc.uliiig, Bonn].— M. 
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period of the empire, and in a land, most probably in Thrace, so re- 
peatedly wasted by foreign and domestic hostility. The favour of 
Cantacuzene M^as above his fortune. In the moments of familiarity, 
in the hour of sickness, the emperor w'as desirous to level the distance 
between them, and pressed his friend to accept the diadem and purple. 
The virtue of the great domestic, which is attested by his 
own pen, resisted the dangerous proposal ; but the last tes- regent of 
taraent of Andronicus the younger named him the guardian 
of his son, and the regent of the empire. 

Had the regent found a suitable return of obedience and gratitude, 
perhaps he would have acted with pure and zealous fidelity 
in the service of his pupil.®® A guard of five hundred sol- ^ atta^ced, 
diers watched over his person and the palace ; the funeral 
of the late emperor was decently performed, the capital was silent and 
submissive, and five hundred letters, which Cantacuzene despatched 
in the first month, informed the provinces of their loss and their duty. 
Tlic prospect of a tranquil minority was blasted by the great duke or 
admiral Apocaucus ; and to exaggerate his perfidy, the Imperial his- 
torian is pleased to magnify his own imprudence in raising him to 
that office against the advice of his more sagacious sovereign. Bold 
and subtle, rapacious and profuse, the avarice and ambition tyApocau- 
of Apocaucus were by turns subservient to each other, and » 
his talents were applied to the ruin of his country. His arrogance 
was heightened by the command of a naval force and an impregnable 
castle, and under the mask of oaths and flattery he secretly conspired 
against his henefiictor. The female court of the empress was bribed 
and directed; he encouraged Anne of Savoy to assert, by 
the law of nature, the tutelage of her son; the love of pu'BsAmip 
power was disguised by the anxiety oi maternal tenderness; 
and the founder of the Palseologi had instructed his posterity to 
dread the example of a perfidious guardian. The patriarch John of 
Apri was a proud and feeble old man, encompassed by a i,ytue 
numerous and hungry kindred. He produced an obsolete 
epistle of Andronicus, which bequeathed the prince and people to his 
pious care : the fate of his predecessor Arsenius prompted him to 
prevent, rather than punish, the crimes of an usurper ; and Apocaucus 
smiled at the success of his own flattery when he beheld the Byzan- 
tine priest assuming the state and temporal claims of the Roman 
pontifF.®^ Between three persons so different in their situation and 


^ Seo the regency and reign of John CaiitacuzenuH, and the whole progress of the 
civil war, in his own history (h iii. c. 1-lOi), p. .'>18-700 [od. Par.]), and in that of 
Kicephorus Orogoras (1. xii. c. 1 — 1. xv. c. 9, p. 

^ He assumed tho royal iwivilogo of rod shoes or buskins; placed on lus head a 
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character a private league was concluded : a shadow of authority wag 
restored to the senate, and the people was tempted by the name of 
freedom. By this powerful confederacy the great domestic was as- 
saulted at first with clandestine, at length with open arms. His pre- 
rogatives were disputed, his opinions slighted, his friends persecuted, 
and his safety was threatened both in the camp and city. In his 
absence on the public service he was accused of treason, proscribed 
as an enemy of the church and state, and delivered, with all his 
adherents, to the sword of justice, the vengeance of the people, and 
the power of the devil ; his fortunes were confiscated, his aged mother 
was cast into prison,*^ all his past services were buried in oblivion, and 
he was driven by injustice to perpetrate the crime of which he was 
accused.®"^ From the review of his preceding conduct, Cantacuzene 
appears to have been guiltless of any treasonable designs ; and the 
only suspicion of his innocence must arise from the vehemence of his 
protestations, and the sublime purity which he ascribes to his own 
virtue. While the empress and the patriarch still affected the appear- 
ances of harmony, he repeatedly solicited the permission of retiring 
to a private, and even a monastic life. After he had been declared 
a public enemy it was his fervent wish to throw himself at the feet of 
the young emperor, and to receive without a murmur the stroke of 
the executioner ; it was not without reluctance that he listened to the 
voice of reason, which inculcated the sacred duty of saving his family 
and friends, and proved that he could only save them by drawing the 
sword and assuming the Imperial title. 

In the strong city of Demotica, his peculiar domain, the emperor 
cantaciizc'iiQ Cantacuzejius was invested with the purple buskins : 
aasiimes tho his right leg was clothed by his noble kinsmen, the left by the 
Latin chiefs, on whom he conferred the order of knighthood. 
Oct. 26. revolt he was still studious of loyalty ; 

and the titles of John Palaeologua and Anne of Savoy were proclaimed 
before his own name and that of his wife Irene. Such vain ceremony 
is a thin disguise of rebellion; nor are there perhaps my permml 
wrongs that can authorise a subjr'ct to take arms against his sovereign : 

mitre of silk aji3 gold, aul)acribo(i hia opistloa with hyacinth or greon ink; anti chiimud 
for the now whatever Constantino had given to tho ancient Eome (Cantacuzon. 1. hi. 
c, 2G [tom. ii. p. 162, ed. Bonn]; Nic. Cfi'ogonia, 1. xiv, c. B). 

Nic. Orogoraa [1. xii, c. 5) confoasea the hmoconoo and virtuos of CautucuzenuH, 
the guilt and llagitious vices of Apocauens; nor dooa he diasomblo tho motive c»f hi& 
personal and religious enmity to the former ; vu» S* hx kxkUv nlrtos o 

r>js ‘TMV oX.afv sTveti [tom, ii. p. 59ib oil. Bonn]. 

* She died there through persecution ^ The xXket wore tho religirius onomioa 
and ncgbct.—M. and |u‘rsueulors of Nicephuriis. — M. 
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but the want of preparation and success may confirm the assurance 
of the usurper that this decisive step was the efiFect of necessity rather 
than of choice. Constantinople adhered to the young emperor ; the 
king of Bulgaria was invited to the relief of Adrianople ; the principal 
cities of Thrace and Macedonia, after some hesitation, renounced 
their obedience to the great domestic; and the leaders of the troops 
and provinces were induced by their private interest to prefer the 
loose dominion of a woman and a priest.*^ The army of Cantacuzene, 
in sixteen divisions, was stationed on the hanks of the Melas to tempt 
or intimidate the capital : it was dispersed by treachery or fear, 
and the officers, more especially the mercenary Latins, accepted the 
bribes and embraced the service of the Byzantine court. After this 
loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated between the two characters) 
took the road of Thessalonica with a chosen remnant ; but he failed 
in his enterprise on that important place ; and he was closely pur- 
sued by the great duke, his enemy Apocaucus, at the head of a 
superior power by sea and land. Driven from the coast, in his march, 
or rather flight, into the mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene assembled 
his troops to scrutinize those who were worthy and willing to accom- 
pany his broken fortunes. A base majority bowed and retired ; and 
his trusty band was diminished to two thousand, and at last to five 
hundred, volunteers. The cm?,®® or despot of the Servians, received 
nim with generous hospitality; but the ally was insensibly degraded 
to a suppliant, an hostage, a captive ; and, in this miserable depen- 
dence, he waited at the door of the barbarian, who could dispose of 
the life and liberty of a Roman emperor. The most tempting offers 
could not persuade the cral to violate his trust ; but he soon inclined 
to the stronger side, and his friend was dismissed without injury to a 
new vicissitude of hopes and perils. Near six years the flame of dis- 
cord burnt with various success and unabated rage; the Thccivu 
cities were distracted by the faction of the nobles and the 
plebeians — the Cantacuzeni and Palseologi : and the Bui- 
garians, the Servians, and the Turks were invoked on both sides as 

^ The princes of Sorvia (Ducango, Fainil. Dalraaticac, &c., c. 2, 3, 4, 9) wore styled 
Despots in Greek, and Cral in their native idiom. (Ducange, Gloss. Grace, p. 751.) 
That title, the equivalent of king, appears lo he of Sclavonic origin, from -whonce it 
has boon borrowed by the Hungarians, the modern Greeks, and even by the Turlcs 
(Leunclavius, Pandect. Tiirc. p. 422), who reserve the name of Padishah for the em- 
peror, To obtain the latter instead of the former is the ambition of the French at 
Constantinople (AvertisaouiDut a THistoiro do Timur Bee, p. 39). 


Cantacuzene asserts that in all the 1. iii. c. 29 [tom. ii. p. 180, ed. BonnJ. 
cities the populace were on the side of the Ages of common opprossion and ruin had 
cuipvcMs, the aristocracy on his. The po- not extinguished these ropuVdiran fac* 
])ulace took the opportunity of riHuig and lions. — M. 
pUmileriiig the wealthy ns Cautacuzonites, 
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hlie iii&trumeuts of privpvte ambition and the common ruin. Tlio 
regent deplored the calamities of which he was the author and victim : 
and his own experience might dictate a just and lively remark on the 
different nature of foreign and civil war. The former,” said he, 
“ is the external warmth of summer, always tolerable, and often bene- 
“ ficial ; the latter is the deadly heat of a fever, which consumes with- 
“ out a remedy the vitals of the constitution.” 

The introduction of barbarians and savages into the contests of 
Victory of civilized nations is a measure pregnant with shame and 
oantacuzene. mischief, which the interest of the moment may compel, 
but which is reprobated by the best principles of humanity and reason. 
It is the practice of both sides to accuse their enemies of the guilt of 
the first alliances; and those who fail in their negociations are loudest 
in their censure of the example which they envy and would gladly 
imitate. The Turks of Asia were less barbarous perhaps than the 
shepherds of Bulgaria and Servia, but their religion rendered them the 
implacable foes of Rome and Christianity. To acquire the friendship 
of their emirs, the two factions vied with each other in baseness and 
profusion: the dexterity of Cantacuzene obtained the preference: 
but the succour and victory were dearly purchased by the marriage ol 
his daughter with an infidel, the captivity of many thousand Christians, 
and the passage of the Ottomans into Europe, the last and fatal stroke 
in the fall of the Roman empire. The inclining scale was decided in 
his favour by the death of Apocaucus, the just though singular retri- 
bution of his crimes. A crowd of nobles or plebeians whom he feared 
or hated had been seized by his orders in the capital and the provinces, 
and the old palace of Constantine was assigned for the place of their 
confinement. Some alterations in raising the walls and narrowing 
the cells had been ingeniously contrived to prevent their escape and 
aggravate their misery, and the work was incessantly pressed by the 
daily visits of the tyrant His guards watched at the gale ; and as he 
stood in the inner court to overlook the architects, without fear or 
suspicion, he was assaulted and laid breathless on the ground by 
resolute prisoners of the Palmologian race,"’’’ who were armed with 
sticks and animated by despair. On the rumour of revenge and 
liberty, the captive multitude broke their fetters, fortified their pris))n, 
and exposed from the battlements the tyrants head, i)rcsiiming on 

Nic. Q-rofforas, 1. xii. c. 14- [tom. ii. p. 022, eel. I3oi\n]. It in that Ca»i- 

taenzone has not inserted this just and lively imago in liis own writings. 

Tho two aveugora wore both Palajnlogi, who migUt renrub, witli royal indignation, 
the shame of their ehaina. The tragedy of ApiK^aucuH intiy deHinwo a jioouliar rofor- 
ence to Canlacuzeno (^1. iii. c. 88) and Nic. Oreguraa (1. xiv. c. ID). 


** NierphevuK siiys fnnr, timi. ii p 7'):’*, 


(‘il. Ufinn,- M. 
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the favour of the people and the clemency of the empress. Anne ul 
Savoy might rejoice in the fall of a haughty and ambitious minister ; 
but while she delayed to resolve or to act, the populace, mors espe- 
cially the mariners, were excited by the widow of the great duke to a 
sedition, an assault, and a massacre. The prisoners (of whom the 
far greater part were guiltless or inglorious of the deed) escaped to a 
neighbouring church : they w^ere slaughtered at the foot of the altar ; 
and in his death the monster was not less bloody and venomous than 
in his life. Yet his talents alone upheld the cause of the young 
emperor ; and his surviving associates, suspicious of each other, 
abandoned the conduct of the war, and rejected the fairest terms of 
accommodation. In the beginning of the dispute the empress felt 
and complained that she was deceived by the enemies of Cantacuzene : 
the patriarch was employed to preach against the forgiveness of in- 
juries ; and her promise of immortal hatred was sealed by an oath 
under the penalty of excommunication.®^ But Anne soon learned to 
hate without a teacher : she beheld the misfortunes of the empire 
with the indifference of a stranger ; her jealousy was exasperated by 
the competition of a rival empress ; and on the first symptoms of a more 
yielding temper, she threatened the patriarch to convene a synod and 
degrade him from his office. Their incapacity and discord would 
have afforded the most decisive advantage ; but the civil war was 
protracted by the weakness of both parties ; and the moderation of 
Cantacuzene has not escaped the reproach of timidity and indolence. 
He successively recovered the provinces and cities ; and the realm of 
his pupil was measured by the walls of Constantinople ; but the me- 
tropolis alone counterbalanced the rest of the empire ; nor could he 


attempt that important conquest till he had secured in his favour the 
public voice and a private correspondence. An Italian, of „ 

* A •* ' rB-cnters 

the name of Facciolati,®® had succeeded to the office of great constanu- 
dukc : the ships, the guards, and the golden gate were aU/ish. 
subject to his command; but his humble ambition was 
bribed to become the instrument of treachery; and the revolution 


was accomplished without danger or bloodshed. Destitute of the 
powers of resistance or the hope of relief, the inflexible Anne would 
have still defended the palace, and have smiled to behold the capital 
in flames rather than in the possession of a rival. She yielded to the 
prayers of her friends and enemies, and the treaty was dictated by 
the conqueror, who professed a loyal and zealous attachment to the 


CiintJionzeinc acciiBoa the pal.rlarcjb, and aiiaroR tlio empresB, the mother of his 
fiovoroi^ni (1. iii. X), 34), against whom Nic. Gregovaa expresses a pax^tioular animosity 
(1. xiv. Id, 11; XV. 5). It is true that they do not speak exactly of the same time. 
The traitor and treason arc revealed by Nic. Gregoraa (1, xv. c, 8) ; but the nnmo 
is more discreetly suppressed by his great accomplico (^Cantacuzen. 1. iii. c. 99)* 

\ 0 L. vn. 2 D 
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son of his benefactor. • The marriage of his daughter with John 
Palffiologus was at length consummated ; the hereditary right of the 
pupil was acknowledged, but the sole administration during ten years 
was vested in the guardian. Two emperors and three empresses were 
seated on the Byzantine throne; and a general amnesty q^uieted the 
apprehensions and confirmed the property of the most guilty subjects. 
The festival of the coronation and nuptials was celebrated with the 
appearances of concord and magnificence, and both were equally fal- 
lacious. During the late troubles the treasures of the state, and even 
the furniture of the palace, had been alienated or embezzled ; the 
royal banquet was served in pewter or earthenware; and such was 
the proud poverty of the times, that the absence of gold and jewels 
was supplied by the paltry artifices of glass and gilt leatlier.^^ 

I hasten to conclude the personal history of John Cantacuzene.*'*'^ 
Reign Df triumphed and reigned; but his reign and triumph 

twtSenT clouded by the discontent of his own and the adverse 

jwi 8^-’ faction. His followers might style the general amnesty 
A.D.’i355, an act of pardon for his enemies, and of oblivion for his 

J2uiu£try'.p n m ^ ^ 

mends: in his cause their estates had been forfeited or 
plundered ; and as they wandered naked and hungry through the 
streets, they cursed the selfish generosity of a leader who, on the 
throne of the empire, might relinquish without merit his private 
inheritance. The adherents of the empress blushed to hold their lives 
and fortunes by the precarious favour of an usurper, and the thirst of 
revenge was concealed by a tender concern for the succession, and 
even the safety, of her son. They were justly alarmed by a petition 
of the friends of Cantacuzene, that they might be released from their 
oath of allegiance to the Palseologi, and intrusted with the defence of 
some cautionary towns: a measure supported with argument and 
eloquence, and which was rejected (says the Imperial historian) ‘‘by 
“ mi/ sublime and almost incredible virtue.” His repose was dis- 
turbed by the sound of plots and seditions, and he trembled lest the 
lawful prince should be stolen away by some foreign or domestic 
enemy, who would inscribe his name and his wrongs in the banners 

^ Nic. Greg. 1, xv. 11 [tom. ii. p. 78S, cj. r,i»nu]. Thoro wore, liowovor, Houm 
true pearls, but very thinly apriuklcd. The rest oX the stones had only 

X^rom his return to Constantinoplo, Cantacusseno continues his history and that ui 
the cini)ire one year beyond the abdication of his son Matthew, a.d. llif)? (1, iv. c. 
1-50, p. 705-911). Nicephorus Gregoras ends with the synod of ConsianiinDplo, in 
the yoar 1351 (1. xxii. c. 0, p. 9130; the rest, to iho conclusion of the xxivth book p. 
7^17, IS al] controversy); and his fourteen last books ai-o still MSS. in tho kim Id 
Franco s library. ® 

** The omiieror (Caiilacuzon. 1, iv. c. 1) I’eprosonts his own virtues, and Nic. Grc- 
poras (i. XV. c. 11) the comp bunts of his friends, who sullered by iLs eUects, 1 liuva 
lent them the words of uur iJur)r cavaliers after tho Restoration, 
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of rebelliDn. As the son of Andronicus advanced iu the years of 
manhood he began to feel and to act for himself, and his rising 
ambition was rather stimulated than checked by the imitation of his 
father’s vices. If we may trust his own professions, Cantacuzene 
laboured with honest industry to correct these sordid and sensual 
appetites, and to raise the mind of the young prince to a level with 
his fortune. In the Servian expedition the two emperors showed 
themselves in cordial harmony to the troops and provinces, and the 
younger colleague was initiated by the elder in the mysteries of war 
and government After the conclusion of the peace, Palaeologus was 
left at Thessalonica, a royal residence and a frontier station, to 
secure by his absence the peace of Constantinople, and to withdraw his 
youth from the temptations of a luxurious capital. But the distance 
weakened the powers of control, and the son of Andronicus was sur- 
rounded with artful or unthinking companions, who taught him to 
hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to vindicate his rights. 
A private treaty with the cral or despot of Servia was soon followed 
by an open revolt; and Cantacuzeiie, on the throne of the elder 
Andronicus, defended the cause of age and prerogative, which in his 
youth he had so vigorously attacked. At his request the empress- 
mother undertook the voyage of Thessalonica and the oflSce of media- 
tion : she returned without success; and unless Anne of Savoy was 
instructed by adversity, we may doubt the sincerity, or at least the 
fervour, of her zeal. While the regent grasped the sceptre with a 
linn and vigorous hand, she had been instructed to declare that the 
ten years of his legal administration would soon elapse ; and that, 
after a full trial of the vanity of the world, the emperor Cantacu- 
zene sighed for the repose of a cloister, and was ambitious only of a 
heavenly crown. Had these sentiments been genuine, his voluntary 
abdication would have restored the peace of the empire, and his con- 
science would have been relieved by an act of justice. Palaeologus 
alone was responsible for his future government; and what- 
ever might be liis vices, they were surely less formidable rainooiogua 

, , ° . n • • 1*1111- takes ui) anna 

than the calamities oi a civil war, in which the barbarians against imu, 
and infidels were again invited to assist the Greeks in their 
mutual dcBiructioii. By the arms of the Turks, who now struck a 
deep and everlasting root in Europe, Cantacuzene prevailed in the 
third contest iu which he had been involved, and the young emperor, 
driven from the sea and land, was compelled to take shelter among 
the I^atins of the isle of Tenedos. His insolence and obstinacy pro- 
voked the victor to a step which must render the quarrel irrecon- 
cilable ; and the association of his son Matthew, whom he invested 
with the purple, established the succession in the family of the ('*anta- 

?! p 2 
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cuzenl. But Constantinople was still attached to the blood of her 
ancient princes, and this last injury accelerated the restoration of the 
rightful heir. A noble Genoese espoused the cause of Palieologus, 
obtained a promise of his sister, and achieved the revolution with two 
galleys and two thousand five hundred auxiliaries. Under the pre- 
tence of distress they were admitted into the lesser port ; a gate was 
opened, and the Latin shout of “ Long life and victory to the em- 
“ peror John Palaeologus ! ” was answered by a general rising in his 
favour. A numerous and loyal party yet adhered to the standard of 
Cantacuzene ; but he asserts in his history (does he hope for belief?) 
that his tender conscience rejected the assurance of conquest ; that, in 
free obedience to the voice of religion and philosophy, he descended 
from the throne, and embraced with pleasure the monastic habit and 
Abdication P’^'of^ssion.*'’® So soon as he ceased to be a prince, his sue- 
ot Danta- cessor was not unwilling that he should be a saint ; the 
A.n. 1355 , remainder of his life was devoted to piety and learning ; in 
January. Constantinople and Mount Athos the monk 

Joasaph was respected as the temporal and spiritual father of the 
emperor ; and if he issued from his retreat, it was as the minister of 
peace, to subdue the obstinacy and solicit the pardon of his rebel- 
lious son.^’ 

Yet in the cloister the mind of Cantacuzene was still exercised by 
Dispute theological war. He sharpened a controversial pen against 
Sy ugh?Qf Jews and Mahometans ; and in every state he de- 
MDunt fended with equal zeal the divine light of Mount Thabor, 

‘'a.d. a memorable question which consummates the religious 

1341 - 1351 . Greeks. The fakirs of India and the monks 

of the Oriental church were alike persuaded that,, in total abstrac- 
tion of the faculties of the mind and body, the purer spirit may 
ascend to the enjoyment and vision of the Deity. The opinion and 
practice of the monasteries of Mount Athos will be best re])rc- 

The awkward apology of Cantacuzene (1. iv. c. o>9-4i2), who rclatofl, with viHiblo 
confusion, his own downfall, may be supplied by the less aecuratc, but more honest, 
narratives of Matthew Villani (1. iv. c. 46, in tho Script. Reruui Ital. tom. xiv. p. ilSB) 
and Ducas (c. 10, 11). 

^ Cantacuzene, in the year 1075, was honoured with a letter from tho pope 
(Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. xx. p. 250). His death is idaced by a respectable authority 
on the 2Uth of November, 1411 (Ducango, Fam. Byzant. p. 260). But if ho were of 
the age of his companion Anclrouicus the Yuungoi’, he must havo lived 11 (J years — a 
rju’o instance of longevity, which in so illustrious a person would have attracted uni- 
versal iiotico. 

His four discourses, or books, were printed at Basil 15411 (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Gi^c. tom. vi. p. 47:i). He composed them to satisfy a proselyte who was assaulted 
with letters from his friends of Ispahan. Cantiicuzonc had read the Korjiu; but I 
understand from Maracci that he adopts the vulgar prejudices and fables against Ma- 
homet and his religion. 

““ Seo tlie Voyages dc Bmiicr, tom. i. p. 127. 

^ Moshoim, institut. Mist. JilcrlLJH. p. 522, 52:1; Floury, Hist. Kcclcs. tom. xx. p. 22 
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bcnUjtl in the words of an abbot who flourished in the elSi^enth 
century. “When thou art alone in thy cell,” says the ascetic teaclr^ 
“ shut thy door, and seat thyself in a corner ; raise thy mind above 
“ ah things vain and transitory; recline thy beard and chin on thy 
“ breast ; turn thy eyes and thy thought towards the middle of thy 
“ belly, the region of the navel ; and search the place of the heart, 

“ the ^'tat of the soul. At first all will be dark and comfortless ; 

“ but if you persevere day and night, you will feel an ineffable joy ; 

“ and no sooner has the soul discovered the place of the heart, than 
“ it is involved in a mystic and ethcrial light.’’ This light, the pro- 
duction of a distempered fancy, the creature of an empty stomach 
and an empty brain, was adored by the Quietists as the pure and 
perfect essence of God himself ; and as long as the folly was confined 
to Mount Athos, the simple solitaries were not inquisitive how the 
divine essence could be a material substance, or how an immaterial 
substance could be perceived by the eyes of the body. But in the 
reign of the younger Andronicus these monasteries were visited by 
Barlaam,'^^ a Calabrian monk, who was equally skilled in philosophy 
and theology, who possessed the languages of the Greeks and Latins, 
and whose versatile genius could maintain their opposite creeds, 
according to the interest of the moment. The indiscretion of an 
ascetic revealed to the curious traveller the secrets of mental prayer ; 
and Barlaam embraced the opportunity of ridiculing the Quietists, 
who placed the soul in the navel; of accusing the monks of Mount 
Athos of heresy and blasphemy. His attack compelled the more 
learned to renounce or dissemble the simple devotion of their 
brethren, and Gregory Palamas introduced a scholastic distinction 
between the essence and operation of God. His inaccessible essence 
dwells in the midst of an uncreated and eternal light; and this 
beatific vision of the saints had been manifested to the disciples on 
Mount Thabor in the transfiguration of Christ. Yet this distinction 
could not escape the reproach of polytheism ; the eternity of the 
light of Thabor was fiercely denied, and Barlaam still charged the 
Palainitcs with holding two eternal substances, a visible and an in- 
visible God, From the rage of the monks of Mount Athos, who 
threatened his life, the Calabrian retired to Constantinople, where his 
smooth and specious mauuers introduced him to the favour of the 
great domestic and the emperor. The court and the city were in- 

I, 1117-114, lScc. The former unfolds the causes with the judgment of a philosopher, 
cho laitor transcrihoH mid traitsliitea with the projudiocs of a Catholic priest. 

J>aHiuige'(iu CaniHii Antiq. Lectiones, tom, iv. p. 3G3-3li8) has investigated the 
(‘hiuvictcr and story of Barhiam, The duplicity of his opinions had inspired some 
dimldiH of Uio idont-ity of his peraou. See likewise Fabiicius (Biblioih. Grace, tom, x 
p. 4‘J7-4:r4). 
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volved in this theological dispute, which flamed amidst the civil war , 
but the doctrine of Barlaam was disgraced by his flight and apostacy ; 
the Palamites triumphed ; and their adversary, the patriarch John of 
Apri, was deposed by the consent of the adverse factions of the state. 
In the character of emperor and theologian, Cantacuzene presided in 
the synod of the Greek church, which established, as an article of 
faith, the uncreated light of Mount Thabor : and, after so many 
insults, the reason of mankind was slightly wounded by the addition 
of a single absurdity. Many rolls of paper or parchment have been 
blotted ; and the impenitent sectaries, who refused to subscribe the 
orthodox creed, were deprived of the honoui's of Christian burial ; 
hut in the next age the question was forgotten, nor can I learn that 
the axe or the faggot were employed for the extirpation of the Ikr- 
laaraite heresy.^® 

For the conclusion of this chapter I have reserved the Genoese 
KstaLu^h- which shook the throne of Cantacuzene and betrayed 

incut of the 1 1 1 .1. ^ 1 1 

o^j|ocacat tlic dehdity ol the Greek empire, ine Genoese, who, ailer 
oaiata. the Tecovery of Constantinople, were seated in the suburb 
1261 - 1317 . of Pera or Galata, received that honourable fief from the 
bounty of the emperor. They were indulged in the use of their 
laws and magistrates, but they submitted to the duties of vassals 
and subjects; the forcible word of liegemen was borrowed from the 
Latin jurisprudence, and their podesth^ or chief, before he entered on 
his office, saluted the emperor with loyal acclamations and vows of 
fidelity. Genoa sealed a firm alliance with the Greeks; and, in case 
of a defensive war, a supply of fifty empty galleys, and a succour of 
fifty galleys completely armed and manned, was promised by the 
republic to the empire. In the revival of a naval force it was the 
aim of Michael Palacologus to deliver himself from a foreign aid ; 
and his vigorous government contained the Genoese of Galata within 
those limits which the insolence of wealth and freedom provoked 
them to exceed. A sailor threatened that they should soon be 
masters of Constantinople, and slew the Greek who resented this 
national affront ; and an armed vessel, after refusing to salute the 
palace, was guilty of some acts of piracy in the Black Sea. Their 


See CauUcuzonc [[. ii. c. r»9, 40; 1, iv. d. IJ, ii:i, 24, 20) ixnrl Nic. Oroyforas fl. xi. 
c. 10; 1. XV. 3, 7, &c.), whoso last hoolvH, from tho xixth to tUo xxivlli, arc almost 
coufiiiod to a subject so iutorestiug to the authors. Boiviii (m Vlt, Nic. Gregoryc), 
from the unpublished books, and Kabricius (Biblioth. Ora?o. toiu. x. 2'- 4()2-47;;), or 
rather Montfaucon, from the MSS. of the Coislin library, havo added some facts and 
documents, 

J*achymor (1. v. c. til [tom. i. p. 'diiiJ, erl. Boim]) voiy pro 2 >orly oxidaiiis 
{hljm) by iS/oys. 'J’hc use uf thoso words iu tho Greek and Latin of the rcudal timus 
may be amply umh*L)t'M)(l iVum the Glossaries of Ducango (Gryec. p, 811, 812; Ijjvtim 
tiiiu. IV. 2». D'MII). 
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countrymen threatened to support their cause : but the long and open 
village of Galata Avas instantly surrounded by the Imperial troops; 
till, in the moment of the assault, the prostrate Genoese implored the 
eleincncy of their sovereign. The defenceless situation which secured 
their obedience exposed them to the attack of their Venetian rivals, 
who, in the reign of the elder Andronicus, presumed to violate the 
majesty of the throne. On the approach of their fleets, the Genoese, 
with their families and eflects, retired into the city; their empty 
habitations wci’e reduced to ashes; and the feeble prince, who had 
viewed the destruction of his suburb, expressed his resentment, not 
by arms, but by ambassadors. This naisfortune, however, was advan- 
tageous to the Genoese, wdio obtained, and imperceptibly abused, the 
dangerous licence Of surrounding Galata with a strong wall, of intro- 
ducing into the ditch the waters of the sea, of erecting lofty turrets, 
and of mounting a train of military engines on the rampart. The 
narrow bounds in which they had been circumscribed were insufficient 
for the growing colony ; each day they acquired some addition of 
landed property, and the adjacent hills were covered with their villas 
and castles, which they joined and protected by new fortifications.'^^ 
The navigation and trade of the Euxine was the patrimony of the 
Greek emperors, who commanded the narrow entrance, the gates, as 
it were, of that inland sea. In the reign of Michael Palseologus their 
prerogative was acknowledged by the sultan of Egypt, who solicited 
and obtained the liberty of sending an annual ship for the purchase 
of slaves in Circassia and the Lesser Tartary : a liberty pregnant 
with mischief to the Christian cause, since these youths were trans- 
formed by education and discipline into the formidable Mamalukes.'*^ 
I'rom the colony of Tera the Genoese engaged with su- xucir trade 
porior advantage in the lucrative trade of the Black Sea, 
and their industry supplied the Greeks with fish and corn, two 
articles of food almost equally important to a superstitious people. 
The spontaneous bounty of nature appears to have bestowed the 
harvests of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and savage husbandry ; 
and the endless exportation of salt-fish and caviar is annually re- 
newed by the enormous sturgeons that are caught at the mouth of 


Tho ostabliHliiuout aurl progress of the Gojioose at Peraj ox” Galata, is described, 
by Dueaugo (U. r.ChriHtiana, 1. i. p. 08, 09) from the Dyzantins historians, Pachymer 
[i, ii. c. liO; 1. V. In, bi); 1. ix. 15; 1. xii. 0, 9), Nicephorus Grogoras [1. v. c. 4; 1. vi. 
0 . U; 1. ix, c. 5; 1. xi. c. 1; 1. xv. c. 1, (5), and Cantacuzene (1. i. c. 12; 1. ii. c, 

Ruth Pucliymor (1. iii, c. 3, 4, 5) and Nic. Grog. (1. iv. c. 7) understand and do 
iiloro iho oilbcts of this dangerous iudulgonco. llibars, sultan of Egypt, himsolf a 
'rnriar, but a devout Musiiliuan, obtaiued from thu children of Zingia tlio permission 
1 , 1 ) btiild a Hiai^dy lunsipio in tho caidlal of Crimea (Do Guignes, Hist, dcs Huns, tom, 
iii. p. 313), 
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the Don or Tanais, in their last station of the rich mud and shallow 
water of the Mseotis.^^ The waters of the Oxus, the Caspian, the 
Volga, and the Don opened a rare and laborious passage for the 
gems and spices of India; and after three months’ march the 
caravans of Carizme met the Italian vessels in the harbours of 
Crimea.^'^ These various branches of trade were monopolised by 
the diligence and power of the Genoese. Their rivals of Venice and 
Pisa were forcibly expelled ; the natives were awed by the castles 
and cities which arose on the foundations of their humble factories ; 
and their principal establishment of CafFa was besieged without 
effect by the Tartar powers. Destitute of a navy, the Greeks were 
oppressed by these haughty merchants, who fed or famislied Con- 
stantinople according to their interest. They proceeded to usurp 
the customs, the fishery, and even the toll, of the Bosphorus; and 
while they derived from these objects a revenue of two hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold, a remnant of thirty thousand was reluctantly 
allowed to the emperor.^® The colony of Pera or Galata acted, in 
peace and war, as an independent state ; and, as it will happen in 
distant settlements, the Genoese podesta too often forgot that he was 
the servant of his own masters. 

These usurpations were encouraged by the weakness of the cider 
. Andronicus, and by the civil wars that afflicted his aire and 
with the the minority of his grandson. The talents of Cautacuzciie 
aiutacuzene, werc employed to the rum, rather than the restoration, of 
the empire ; and after his domestic victory he was con- 
demned to an ignominious trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese 
should reign in Constantinople. The merchants of Pera were 
offended by his refusal of some contiguous lauds, some commanding 
heights, which they proposed to cover with new fortifications; and in 
the absence of the emperor, who was detained at Demotica by 
sickness, they ventured to brave the debility of a female reign. A 
Byzantine vessel, which had presumed to fish at the mouth of the 
harbour, was sunk by these audacious strangers ; the fishermen were 
murdered. Instead of suing for pardon, the Genoese demanded 

Chardin (Voyages eu Perse, tom. i. p. 48) was assuved at CalTii that UiCHCi iisluirt 
were sometimes twenty-four or twenty-six feet long, weighed eight or nine liuntlred 
pounds, and yielded three or four quintsds of caviar. The corn of the J ’onphorus had 
supplied the Athenians in the time of DemoHlUtinos. 

De Guignes, Hist, des llmis^ tom. iii. p, 1344; Viaggi di JlnmuHlo, t(mi. i. 
fol. 400. Hut this land or water carriage could only ho practieable when Tariary w’lui 
united under a wise and powerful monarch. 

Nic. Gregeras (1. xiii, o. 12) is judicious and woll-mformcd on the trade and 
coloiiioa of the Clack Sea, Chai’din describes the present ruins of Oaffa, where, in 
forty days, he .saw above 41)0 sail employed in the ecjru and lish trade (VoyngcH on 
Pei'.40, tom i. p. Ui 491 

)^e Nic. (iregoj-as, u 2 .vn. a 1 
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satisfaction; required, in an haughty strain, that the Greeks should 
renounce the exercise of navigation ; and encountered with regular 
arms the first sallies of the popular indignation. They instantly 
occupied the debatable land ; and by the labour of a whole people, 
of either sex and of every age, the wall was raised, and the ditch was 
sunk, with incredible speed. At the same time they attacked and 
burnt two Byzantine galleys ; while the three others, the remainder 
of the Imperial navy, escaped from their hands : the habitations 
without the gates, or along the shore, were pillaged and destroyed; 
and the care of the regent, of the empress Irene, was confined to the 
preservation of the city. The return of Cantacuzene dispelled the 
public consternation: the emperor inclined to peaceful counsels; but 
he yielded to the obstinacy of his enemies, who rejected all reasonable 
terms, and to the ardour of his subjects, who threatened, in the style 
of Scripture, to break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.' Yet they 
reluctantly paid the taxes that he imposed for the construction of 
ships, and the expenses of the war ; and as the two nations were 
masters, the one of the land, the other of the sea, Constantinople and 
Pera were pressed by the evils of a mutual siege. The merchants of 
the colony, who had believed that a few days would terminate the 
war, already murmured at their losses : the succours from their 
mother-country were delayed by the factions of Genoa; and the 
most cautious embraced the opportunity of a Rhodian vessel to 
remove their families and effects from the scene of hostility. In 
the spring, the Byzantine fleet, seven galleys and a train of 
smaller vessels, issued from the mouth of the harbour, and of his fleet. 

" steered in a single line along the shore of Pera; unskilfully 

ju'cscuting their sides to the beaks of the adverse squadron. The 
crews wore composed of peasants and mechanics ; nor was their 
ignorance compensated by the native courage of barbarians: the 
wind was strong, the waves were rough ; and no sooner did the 
Greeks perceive a distant and inactive enemy, than they leaped 
headlong into the sea, from a doubtful, to an inevitable, peril The 
troops that marched to the attack of the lines of Pera were struck 
at the same moment with a similar panic; and the Genoese were 
nstouislicd, and almost ashamed, at their double victory. Their 
lrlumi>hant vessels, crowned with flowers, and dragging after them 
the captive galleys, repeatedly passed and repassed before the palace : 
the only virtue of the emperor was patience ; and the hope of revenge 
his sole consolation. Yet the distress of both parties interposed a 
temporary agreement and the shame of the empire was disguised 
by a thin veil of dignity and power. Summoning the chiefs of the 
cuilony, Cantacuzene affected to despise the trivia? object of the 
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debate ; and, after a mild reproof, most liberally granted the lands, 
which had been previously resigned to the seeming custody of his 
officers.^® 

But the emperor was soon solicited to violate the treaty, and to 
vxtniyof Venetians, the perpetual enemies of 

u/p G^ijiioesc Genoa and her colonies. While he compared the reasons 
Venetians of peace aud war, his moderation was provoked by a wanton 
X U 1352, ’ insult of the inhabitants of Pera, who discharged from tlicii 
rampart a large stone that fell in the midst of Constanti- 
nople. On his just complaint, they coldly blamed the iinurudeuce of 
their engineer ; but the next day the insult was repeated ; and they 
exulted in a second proof that the royal city was not beyond the 
reach of their artillery. Cantacuzene instantly signed his treaty 
with the Venetians; but the weight of the Roman empire was 
scarcely felt in the balance of these opulent and powerful republics.’'^ 
From the straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Tanais, their fleets 
encountered each other with various success ; and a memorable battle 
was fougbt in the narrow sea, under the walls of Constantinople. It 
would not be an easy task to reconcile the accounts of the Greeks, 
the Venetians, and the Genoese ; and wliilo 1 depend on the 
narrative of an impartial historian, I shall borrow from each nation 
the facts that redound to their own disgrace and the honour of tlieir 
foes. The Venetians, with their allies the? Catalans, had the ad- 
vantage of number ; and their fleet, with the poor addition of eight 
Byzantine galleys, amounted to seventy-five sail : the Genoese ilid 
not exceed sixty-four; but in those times their shij)s of war wert^ 
(i stinguished by the superiority of their size and strength. The 
names and families of their naval cominauders, Pisaui and Dorla, 


The evBiitR of this war are relate tl by Cantacuzene (1. iv. c. 11) with obHcnrity 
and confusion, aud by Nic. Grcf^oraw [h xvii. c. 1-7) in a clear and honest uiirrative. 
The priest was loss responsible than the i)rinco for the defeat of the fleet. 

This second war is darkly tuld by Cautacuzono (1. iv. c. 18, 24, 25, 284^2), who 
evishes to disguise what ho dares not deny. I regret tins part of Nie. Gi* 0 'n)raH, which 
IS still in MS. at 

Muratori (Aunali d’ Italia, tom. xii. p. 144) refers to the most ancient Chro. 
nicies of Venice (Careaimis, the continuator of Andrew lOandulus, tom. xii. p. 421, 
422) and Genoa (George Stella, Annalcs Gcnucnsos, tom. xvii. p. 1091, 101)2), both 
which I have diligently consulted in his great Colleetion of the Historians of Italy. 

^ See the Chronicle of Mattoo Villani of Florence, 1. ii, c. 59, 00, p. 145-147; c. 74, 
75, p. 156, 157, in MuratorTs Collection, tom. xiv. 


This part of Nicephorus Orcgtjras has rioal information: if they are but a rtonti- 
not been printed in the new edition of the uualibn of the controvorsies wbieh flU the 
Eyzantiiie Historians. The editor ex- last books in our present they tiiay 
presses a hope that it may be undertaken as well sleep their etiivnal sloep in MS. HK 
i)y Ifase. I should join in the regret of in print. — M. 

Gibbon if these books contain any hiato- 
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are illustrious in the annals of their country ; but the personal merit 
of the former was eclipsed by the fame and abilities of his rival. 
They engaged in tempestuous weather ; and the tumultuary conflict 
was continued from the dawn to the extinction of light. The enemies 
of the Genoese applaud their prowess; the friends of the Venetians 
are dissatisfied with their behaviour ; but all parties agree in praising 
the skill and boldness of the Catalans, who, with many wounds, 
sustained the brunt of the action. On the separation of the fleets, 
the event might appear doubtful ; but the thirteen Genoese galleys 
that had been sunk or taken were compensated by a double loss of 
the allies; of fourteen Venetians, ten Catalans, and two Greeks;^ 
and even the grief of the conquerors expressed the aaeuraiicc and 
habit of more decisive victories. Pisani confessed his defeat by 
retiring into a fortified harbour, from whence, under the pretext of 
the orders of the senate, he steered with a broken and flying squadron 
for the isle of Candia, and abandoned to his rivals the sovereignty of 
the sea. In a public epistle, addressed to the doge and senate, 
Petrarch employs his eloquence to reconcile the maritime powers, the 
two luminaries of Italy. The orator celebrates the valour and victory 
of the Genoese, the first of men in the exercise of naval war : he drops 
a tear on the misfortunes of their Venetian brethren ; but he exhorts 
them to pursue with fire and sword the base and perfidious Their 
Greeks ; to purge the metropolis of the East from the 
heresy with which it was infected. Deserted by their 
friends, the Greeks were incapable of resistance ; and three months 
after the battle the emperor Cantacuzene solicited and subscribed a 
treaty, which for ever banished the Venetians and Catalans, and 
granted to the Genoese a monopoly of trade, and almost a right of 
dominion. The Roman empire (I smile in transcribing the name) 
might soon have sunk into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of 
the republic had not been checked by the ruin of her freedom and 
naval power. A long contest of one hundred and thii’ty years was 

j 


Tli 0 ALbe de Sade (M4moirea sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 257-203) traiia- 
liites thid letter, whick lie had copied from a MS, in the king of France’s library. 
Though a servant of the duke of Milan, Petrarch pours forth his aatonishinent and 
grief at the ddbat and despau* of the Genoese in tha following year (p, 323-332). 


* Cantacuzene praises their bravery, but 
imputes their losses to their ignorance of 
the seas: they suffered more by tbe 
Or'jakors than by the enemy: vol. in. p, 
222 [ed. lioim].— M. 

Cantacuzene says that the Geiiooso 
.ost^ twenty-eight sliips with their ci’owh, 
the Venetians aiul Catalans six- 


teen; tho Imperials none [vol. iii. p. 223, 
ed, Bonn], Cantacuzeno accuses Pisani of 
cowardice, in not following up the victory 
and destroying the Genoese. But Pisani’s 
conduct, and indeed Contacuzeue’s ac- 
count of tho battle, betray the supexiorlty 
of the Genoese.— M. 
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determined by the triumph of Venice ; and the factions of the 
Genoese compelled them to seek for domestic peace under the 
protection of a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or the French 
king. Yet the spirit of commerce survived that of conquest; and the 
colony of Pera still awed the capital and navigated the Euxine, till 
It was involved by the Turks in the final servitude of Constantinople 
itself. 


END OF YOL. VU. 
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